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PREFACI!. 


-pj! E only neod Cor ti pvcraoo is to givo mo an o])por- 
1 unity of <‘xprossiii" iny aolv)io\vlo<l”’monts to those' 
onicc'Fs wIkj have* lie'lpexl me in tliis wni'k. 

lly the; peaniissiou of tlic (j!e)va'rninent of Iiielia, ] 
visile'el tin; lie*ael-e|uai-len's of the scv'C'ral Local (Jove'ni- 
incnts te) e'olk;ct the l)oe)ks, i-c]K)i‘ts, anti otlioi' ele)cuni(;nls 
ne'e;e'ssaiy to e'Oiiipilc tliis ^fannal. 

Wlu'ii the' re sults of luy e'liepiry had been put to- 
i^othcr, T priiiteal arono;h draft of what I ])ropos('il to say 
ve'^avdiin»' j'ae'h ])rovince', anel (;irculatt;el this to various 
oflice'rs feu* criticism anel advice. 

The fri(;nelly roct;ption I cveaywhere; mot with, the 
l<iutlue;ss anel the patience with which oincers in e;ve'ry 
province listened to my questiems and gave' me; ae'cess 
to the; infoi’mation [ rcepiireel, the; valuable; notes which 
many of them afte;rwards furnished me on vt'aeliiig my 
first rongh print,—the'se elemantl ray warmest at;know- 
l(;elgm('nts. Without this aid, the* really ginat labour iir- 
ve)lve;el in the; preparation e)f this Manual e;oulel ue've;r 
have; been accennplisheel. 

"Wln'i’e' tin* assistance re(;e;ive*el was so general and 
so valuable*, it is elillie'ult to make; ine'iition of emo 
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NOTE. 


Vernaculau icr/ns (incliulinfj tlio names of places) are repre- 
senLinl, wherever possihle^ by simple InaiHlUeruthm^ except in cas(‘s 
whore the term has become p'raetically Aiiylieisod. 

Translitcratiou ^ives the student an immediate due to the 
actual vernacular term, and that is tlic really important thiuy. The 
I)ronuneiation will usually be known to him. Whero this is not 
the cast?, I may briefly indicate that all accented vowels, a, li, 
are pronounced in the contiiKMital fashion (as tagoj vinoy j)tirOy in 
Italian) ; “ e is always as ' ay ^ in da?/ ; y is always a conso¬ 
nant; ” is always lonjj as in 'Slci)ot (never short as in 

potter^’). 

As for the unucccutcd vtAvds,— 

‘ a ' is alwavs as ^ a ^ in ornan, 

^V'wxpH. 

‘ u ’ - - Mil pnlL 

As a rule, typoj^raphical difficulties prevented my using diacri- 
lical points to distinguish the consonants ; 1 have, however, indi- 
eated the ^ by an apostrophe (as in 'arzf), and the J is distin¬ 
guished from tfie ui by use of Ibc letter ci alone. 

Tills is of course only a rougli account of the matter, but it will 
save an linglisli reader from absolutely mispronouncing the words. 
Iho only tciiiis that oiic/ht to have been transliterated, and are not 
uniformly so, arc words from Madras and British Jbirma. I'he 
former I liavo transliterated, wherever 1 could, ()u the autboritv 
oi \YIkons C.lomirij liwiXw laUcr no system of triiiisliteralioii 
lias yet been adopted. In two instances I have adopted a modilied 
spelling, beeause the words occur repeatedly and the accentnatiou 
is typographically troublesome: I have written “raivat” and 

V 

“ taluqdar,though corrcclli/ these words should he “ ra'iyat ” and 
ta’allnqdar.” 


B. 11. B.-l’. 




INTRODUCTION 


EXPIAINING THE OBJECT OF THIS MANUAL. 

It is necessary to render a brief account of this Manual;—how 
it came into existence, and what object it aims at fulfilling. 

It had long been desired that Forest Officers should become 
better acquainted with the land and revenue systems of the coun¬ 
try, But the conditions of a forester's life, especially as regards 
facilities for reference to books, require that any subject to be studied 
should be available in a handy, or at least in a manageable, 
volume. 

Unfortunately such a Manual has not hitherto existed. There 
is no account of the land and revenue systems sufficiently suc¬ 
cinct to be contained in one volume of a size which is not forbidding, 
or sufficiently precise to be a text-book for study. I have found 
nothing between the brief and general accounts contained in 
Campbell's Modern India or Chesney's Indian Polity on the one 
hand, and the detailed Revenue Manuals," Volumes of Circulars, 
and Codes of Acts and Regulations of each province, on the other; 
able as the former are, they are not suflicient for the purpose; the 
latter are costly and more or less inaccessible. 

It was therefore necessary to prepare a Manual which would 
answer the conditions required; would be in reasonable compass, and 
yet would go into sufficient detail to enable an officer to know how 
to act in a matter of revenue law, when in the course of his 
official duty it was necessary to do so. This latter requirement 
I have endeavoured specially to meet, by abundant references in the 
footnotes, to the Acts and other sources from which more detailed 
information can be obtained. 

At the same time there was a strong inducement to undertake 
the task, in the fact that there are many others besides Forest 
Officers to whom such a work will probably prove acceptable. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Officers who have lately come to India to take part in its ad¬ 
ministration may desire to make a preliminary survey of the ground 
generally, before entering on a detailed study of their duties in the 
particular province to which they have been appointed. There are 
also many persons who now devote themselves to a study of the 
financial and economic welfare of India; these are especially in 
want of an easy means of studying the land and revenue systems. 
Indeed, the reasons why a study of this system is so necessary to 
all who would help forward the progress of India, are also to a 
great extent the reasons why Forest Officers should understand 
them. 

The first of these reasons will only be fully appreciated when 
some progress has been made in the examination of the systems 
themselves. Here I must ask the student to take it on my 
statement, that the land revenue system is so bound up with the 
whole administration of Government, that a general idea of it, is, if 
not absolutely necessary, still highly desirable for an officer of 
almost any department, who wishes to take his place intelligently 
as a member of the composite body of officials jointly engaged in the 
administration of the country and the promotion of its prosperity. 

With a Forest Officer it is especially so; the estates he has 
charge of supply the wants of the people, and are more or less con¬ 
nected (through the exercise of forest rights and privileges) with 
their daily life. To administer such estates efficiently, a perfectly 
cordial relation between the District Officers and those in charge 
of the forest estates must be maintained. Nothing is more detri¬ 
mental to the best interest of the forest administration, than a feel¬ 
ing that the Forest Officer is a person who is for ever trying to 
press one class of rights, while the District Officer is occupied in 
restraining him by putting forward antagonistic rights of another 
class. 

Forests exist for the public good, and for that good individuals^ 
must submit to a limited amount of interference with rights or 
privileges which, if unrestricted, would result in waste. To effect 
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this without undue oppression, requires the co-operation of both 
'classes of officers; each must understand and appreciate the point 
of view of the other. Officers engaged in the revenue administra¬ 
tion of a district would no doubt welcome the means of under¬ 
standing more systematically, the importance of forests and their 
place in the economy of nature. This want, it is hoped, may^ 
before long, be supplied*. But, on the other hand, to enable 
Forest Officers to understand the point of view of the District 
Officer, and to afford him the means of taking up a secure position 
in his work of administration, there cannot be a better preparation 
tlian a study of the land revenue systems of India. 

The second reason is a more special one. 

Forest estates are nearly always constituted out of waste land 
at the disposal of the State, which has been excluded by the land 
revenue settlement arrangements from the area of the village lands 
or estate dealt with. Hence boundary questions depend in many 
cases on revenue records and settlement maps; and the Forest 
Officer is brought into contact with "patwdris,” ‘'karnams,” head¬ 
men, and others, whose functions can only be understood with refer¬ 
ence to the land revenue law of their district. He has also to 
refer to ** records of rights,** village maps, “ khasras,** " field regis¬ 
ters,** and so forth, all of which are the rcsnlt of revenue settle¬ 
ment operations. 

It will thus, I think, be clear that a study of the subjects com¬ 
prised in this Manual has a very practical importance to the Forest 
Officer, apart from that more general importance to which I first 
alluded. 

How far the method in which the Manual has been prepared, 
will adapt it to fulfil the requirements of study, can only be seen 
when the work has been in the hands of Forest Officers and the 

* Wliftt is wanted is a popular but accurate book of small size, on the model of 
<.1 the French book (which 1 cun cordially recommend to the perusal of all classes; it 
can be ordered an^rwherc, and costs 2 francs), ** Jules Clave :*£tudos sur Fi^conoune 
forcsti^re'* (Guillnumin et Cie.: Paris, 14 Rue Richelieu). 
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public generally for some little time. That my book must contain 
some errorSj and still more omissions, I feel certain; but th^ reader 
will be disposed to regard such defects with indulgence, when he 
reeollects the wide scope of the work, and the limited time at my 
disposal for its preparation. I hope also that the references in the 
footnotes will often supply the means of correcting or obviating to 
some extent the defects of the text. 

B. H. BADEN-POWELL. 


Lmiokk. 



BOOK I. 

A GENERATi VIEW OF THE PROVINCES OP BRITISH INDIA; 
THEIR REVENUE ADMINISTRATION AND TENURES. 
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LAND REVENUE SYSTEMS 


AND 


LAND TENURES 

OF 

BRITISH INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

OF THE PROVINCES UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA, AND 

HOW THEY WERE CREATED. 


§ 1.— Introduciory, 

As this Manual is <levoted to the consideration of the Land 
Tenures and Revenue Systems’ which distinguish the different 
provinces of India, it will be well to understand how these provinces 
came into separate existence for the purposes of administrative 
government. The limits of my work, however, preclude me from 
entering on anything like a historical sketch of the progress 
of those great and unforeseen events which led to so vast a 
territory being brought under British rule: for such information 
the standard Histories of India must be consulted. 1 must plunge 
at once in mediaa res, only pausing briefly to remind tbe reader 
that the history of the British rule in India is the history of a 
trading Company, which in the course of events, became a govern¬ 
ing power, and which ultimately, being dethroned by the Supreme 
Legislature in 185S, left the huge fabric of its dominion to be 
administered by the Crown. 
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§ %.—The Presideneiet. 

So long as the East India Company' was, as a body, chieffy con¬ 
cerned with trade, the charters granted to it by the Crown (from the 
first memorable grant of December 31st, A. D. 1600, onwards) 
related, as might be expected, chiefly to trading interests. 

The first settlements,—at Surat (A. D. 1613), on the Coroman¬ 
del Coast, at Port St. George (A. D. 1610), and at Fort William in 
Bengal (A. D, 1698), were mere “factories” for trading purposes®. 
These factories then became “ settlements,” which were governed 
internally each by a “ President and Board.” In the coux*se of 
time, out-stations or dependent factories grew up under the shelter 
of the parent, and then the original factory was spoken^ of as the 
“ Presidency town,” or centre of the territory whei’e tho President 
resided. In this way, what we now call “ the three Presidencies 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, came into existence. 

In 1773, the government of the Presidency of Fort William 
was entrusted to a Governor General and Council, who had a cer¬ 
tain control over the other Presidencies. This was provided by 

the Act (13 Geo. Ill, Cap. 63) known as the “ Regulating Act.” 

■ 

* The title " East India Company” originated with tho Act of Parliament 3 and 4 
Wm. IV, Cap. 85 (A, I). 1833). Section 111 says that the Com^ny may ho do- 
seribed as the “East India Company.” At first the Company was called “tho 
Governor and Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies.'* Tlien a rival 
Company was formed, called “ the English (Company trading to the East ludioH,” 
These two Companies were afterwanls united, and, by tho Act of Queen Anno 
(6 Anne, Cap. 17, Sec. 13), the style became “the United Company of Morehants 
of England trading to the East Indies,” Last of all, the Act of William IV, first 
quoted, legalised tho formal use of tho dosignatiou ever since in use. It is, however, 
frequently u.sed in the titles of Statutes prior to this, e.^., 9 Anno, Cap. 7; 10 
Geo. Ill, Cap. 47; 13 Geo. Ill, Cap. 63. 

® And, indeed, they were not “ possessions,” but the traders were tho tenants of 
the Mughal Emperor. The first actual possession was the Island of Bombay, ceded 
by Portugal, in 1661, to Cliarles II, as part of the marriage dowry of the Infanta. 
This island was granted to the Company in 1669. 

^ The use of this term Las never, even in Acts of Parliament, been precise: some¬ 
times ft is meant to signify the form of Government, sometimes the place which 
was the seat of that Government; at other times it meant the territories under such 
Goverauiciit. 
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It was not till twenty years after (33 Geo. Ill, Cap. 52) that the 
government of Bombay and Madras, respectively, was formally 
vested in a Governor with three Councillors 

These territorial divisions of India, called Presidencies, could not 
be authoritatively defined from the first; they* gradually grew up 
under the effect of circumstances. 

Territories that were conquered or ceded to the Company, were, 
naturally enough, in the first instance attached to the Presidency 
whose forces had subdued them, or whose Government had nego- 
ciated their cession. Thus, for instance, Bengal, Bih4r, and Orissa, 
went to Fort William; the' territory acquired from the Nawab 
of the Carnatic, to Fort St. George; and the territories taken in 
1818 froS the Peshw^ Baji Kao, to Bombay; and so on. 

No one could foresee what course events would take; and when 
it is recollected under what very different circumstances, at what 
different dates, and under what unexpected conditions, province 
after province was added to the government of the Company, it is 
not surprising that the Legislature should not, ah initio, have hit 
upon a convenient and uniform procedure, which would enable 
all acquisitions of territory to be added on to one or other of the 
existing centres of Government, in a systematic manner. The 
student will n«t therefore be surprised to find that the legislative 
provisions for the formation and government of the provinces of 
India are not contained in one law, but were developed gradually 
by successive Acts, each of which corrected the errors, or enlarged 
the provisions, of the former ones. 

§ 3 .—Method of dealing with new territories. 

Until quite a late date (as will be seen hereafter) no Statute 
gave any power to provide for any new territory, otherwise than by 
attaching it to one or other of the three historical Presidencies. 
But as a matter of fact, large areas of country, when conquered or 

^ Tho term Oeuenzor or President,^* however, begins to appear before that; 

Id sectiou 39 of the Ucgulatiog Act itself; and iu 26 Qeo. Ill, Cup. 57. 
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ceded to the British by treaty, were not definitely attached to any 
Presidency; at any rote, it was doubtful whether they were in¬ 
tended to be so or not. This was especially the case with the Bengal 
Presidency ; it became in fact, difllcult to say with precision, 
what were the exact limits of that Presidency, or whether such and 
such a district was in it or not; and that afterwards gave rise to 
questiom as to whether particular laws were in force or not. 

The Act 39 and 40 Geo. Ill, Cap. 79 (A. D. 1800), was the 
first distinctly to empower * the Court of Directors in England, to 
determine what places should be subject to either Presidency, and 
set the example by declaring the districts forming the province of 
Benares (ceded in 1776) to be formally “annexed” to the Bengal 
Presidency. 

After this, nothing of importance on the subject of territorial 
division appears till the year 1833, when the 3 and 4 Wm. IV, 
Cap. 86, was passed. 

By this time the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay had 
nearly reached the limits which they afterwards retained, and 
these were territorially convenient ; but the remaining Presidency of 
Bengal had attained most unwieldy dimensions. Not only had 
Cuttack (Katak) been added to Orissa (thus bringing up the fron¬ 
tier of Bengal to that of Madras), and the large proviAces of Assam, 
Arracan, and Tenasserim been acquired as the result of the first 
Burmese War in 1824, but most of what we now call the North- 
West Provinces ®, had been also annexed to it. The Act of 1833 

^ There are Acts of 1773 and 1793 which inako allusion to tho gubjcct« hut the 
Act of 1800 is the first which directly deals with it. 

^ These large additions in the north-west (besides the Benares Kingdom above 
alluded to) coiibistcd ot the districts ccdeil in 1801 by tho Nawab of Oudh, and 
comprised the country now known as the distiicts of AIliLhabiid, Fatihpur. Cawn- 
pore, part of Aziingarh, Gorakhpur, Bareli, Mur^ddhad, Bijuaur, Baddon, and 
Sbahjahdnpur. Soon after, a subordinate of the NawdVs ceded Farukhdbdd; and 
not long after followed the districts ceded at the close of the Mardthd War (which 
began in 1803): these were Ktdwa, Mainpdri, Aligarh, Bulandshahr, Meerut, Mu- 
zaffaximgar, Sahdranpur, Agra, Mathurd, and Delhi (tho latter 'including all that is 
Hi w under tho Comutissionerships of Delhi and llUsar); also Banda and parts of 
Bandclkhand. 
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therefore (seotion 38) proposed to divide this enormous Presidency 
into ttFO parts, to be called “ the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal,” and the ** Presidency of Agra7.” 

It was to be determined locally, what territories should he 
allotted to each. 

4 

§ 4.— Jirst Lieutenant-Governorship {N.-W. Provinces). 

Though a “Governor of Agra” was actually appointed®, the 
scheme was early abandoned, and instead of forming a new Presi¬ 
dency, the “ North-West Provinces” were separated from the rest 
of Bengal and placed under a Lieutenant-Governor. This was 
ordered in 1836, and was legalised by the 5 and 6 Wm. IV, 
Cap. 53 (1835), which suspended the previous enactment ordering 
the creation of two presidencies', and rendered valid the appointment 
of the Lieutenant-Governor. Bengal was thus partly relieved and 
reduced to more reasonable dimensions. 

« 

• § 'a.-—The Government of Bengal. 

But still there was another difficulty. There was no separate 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor for Bengal. The Governor 
General of India was ex-ojjicio Governor of Bengal; that is to say, 
he had to do \he work of a local Governor in addition to his func¬ 
tions as Governor General with supreme control over all Govern¬ 
ments. Accordingly, the Statute 16 and 17 Vic., Cap. 95 (1853), 
authorised the appointment of a separate Governor of Bengal, or 
(until such an officer should he appointed) a Lieutenant-Governor. 
This Act also looks back on the arrangements made for the North- 
West Provinces (just described), and again confirms them, going 
on to say that the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal was to consist 
of sack part of the territories of the Presidency, as for the time 


^ This attempt to attach the historic reminiscences involved in the term " Ptesi- 
dency” to Agra» which had never known tho system of “ President and Board/^ is 
curious. 

* See Notification (in the Political Department) of the 14th November 1834. 
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land EEVENUB and land TENVEBS of INDIA. 


being, was not under the new Licatcnant-Govemorsbip of the 
North-West Provinces. 

A Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was accordingly appointed 
under this Act®. 

§ Q,^Unattached Frovincea* 

So far then as the territory actually attached to the Bengal 
Presidency is concerned, the matter was settled; hut at this time 
there were many districts which had never been placed under any 
presidency at all. Such were the “ Sangor and Nerbudda" (Sagar 
and Narbada) territories (ceded after the Maratha War of 1817-18), 
Coorg (kodagu) 1834, Nagpur (1854), the Panjab (1849), and 
Pegu (1852), How were these to be provided for^^? 

It is probable that at first the case was not thoroughly under¬ 
stood ; at all events, the only additional provision made by the law 
of 1853, was a general power to create one other Presidency besides 
those existing, and if it was not desired to make a Presidency^^ 
then to appoint a Lieutenant-Governor of the territories to be 
provided for. 

But a glance at the list of provinces or districts just given as 
unattached,and a thought as to their geographical position, will 
show that this provision was not sufficient; the unattached^^ 
provinces were too far apart to make it possible to provide for them 
by uniting them under one new Presidency.^' The power, how¬ 
ever, to make one new Presidency or Lieutenant-Governorship 
was afterwards made use of for the purpose of constituting the 
Panjfib territories a separate Lieutenant-Governorship^. 

Ill the year 1854, the defect was supplied as regards the re¬ 
maining British territories in India, 

By the 17 and 18 Vic., Cap. 77, provision was made for the 
government of such territories or parts of territories as it might 

^ KoGhition, Home Depniiment, No. 415, dated 28th April 1854. 

Sitid, annexed in 1843, iiad heou utiaclied to Boiubiiy. Oudh was not annexed 
till nftoiwaid^i (1850). 

> Ill 1859. 
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not be advisable to include in any Presidency or Lieutenant- 
Governorship/^ Section 3 empowers the Governor General by 
proclamation (under Home sanction) to take such territories under 
his ^'immediate authority and management/^ or otherwise to provide 
for the administration of them. Under this Act the Local Ad¬ 
ministrations under Chief Commissioners, as they now exist, were 
constituted. As they ai'e under the “ direct orders of the Governor 
General, the Government of India is itself the Local Government®, 
and the Chief Commissioner constitutes a Local Administra¬ 
tion as administering the orders of the Local Government. 

It would of course be inconvenient if the Governor General 
had to exercise directly, in every one of these provinces, all the 
powers of a Local Government, and therefore, in 1867, an Indian 
Act (XXXII) was passed to enable him to relieve himself of 
such detailed work, by delegating certain of his powers as the 
“Local Governmentto the Chief Commissioners then existing, 
which were those of Oudh, the Central Provinces, and British Burma. 
Since then, this process has been further simplified by in¬ 
serting in Section 2, clause 10 of Act I of 1868 (“The General 
Clauses Act^^), a definition of the term “Local Government." In 
all Acts passed after 1868> when anything is provided to be done 
by a Local Government, that includes the Chief Commissioner of 
any province; in fact, the delegation of the Governor General's 
power as a Local Government is in all such cases implied by, or con¬ 
tained in, the legal meaning of the term Local Government®. Of 
course the term has this wider meaning only when the context 
or some express provision, does not control or limit it. 

* Tbc provinces under Lieutenant-Governors are called " Local GovemiucntB,” 
because such provinces, though subordiuntc to the Government of India, arc not 
immediately under bbo orders of the Governor General, 

^ The " General Clauses Act ” of 1868 defines the term " Local Government ” to 
mean, tlio person authorised by law to administer executive government in the 
part of British India in which the Act containing such expression shall operate, and 
^ shall include a Chief Coimnissionor.’^ In Assam, where it was not convenient that 
this should take effect, Acts VIII and XII of 1874 were specially cuacted^ to regu¬ 
late the powers of the Chief Commissioner. 
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The powers of the Governor General were further enlarged by 
the 46th section of the 24 and 25 Vic., Cap, 67 (''The Indian 
Councils' Act, 1861''), which gives him power to constitute new 
provinces and to appoint Lieutenant-Governors for them. The 
Act also makes provision for fixing the limits of every " Presi¬ 
dency division, province or territory in India" for the purposes of 
the Act; and for altering those limits. 

In 1865 the 28th Vic., Cap. 17, provided the power to 
apportion or re-apportion the different territories among the exist¬ 
ing Governorships and Lieutenant-Governorships. 

There are also provisions of the Indian Legislature regarding 
minor divisions of territory, i.e.j creating new districts and altering 
the existing boundaries of districts, of which it is not here neces¬ 
sary to speak. 

§ 7 .—constitution of Provinces. 

The existing division of the Indian territories not forming part 
of the older Presidencies, is then due to the Acts of 1853, 1854,. 
and 1861. 

The Panjab, which had before been a Chief Commissionership, 
was erected into a province under a Lieutenant-Governor*, as 
already mentioned, 

Oudh was annexed in 1856 and taken under direct management 
as a Chief Commissionership. In 1877 the then Chief Commis¬ 
sioner was appointed to be Lieutenant-Governor of the * North- 

^ At first, by tbc proclamation of annexation and tbo despateb organising the 
new province (dated 31st March 1849). a Board of Administration composed of three 
members, was appointed. By the Government of India Notification No. 660, dated 
4th February 1853, the Board was replaced by a Cliief Commissioner, to be assisted 
by a Financial and a Judicial Commissioner. Last of all, by Notification No. 1, dated 
Ist Jimuary 1859, tbc Governor General ''pTOclaimcd that a separate Lieutenant* 
Governorship for the territories on the extreme northern frontier of Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire sbull bo established, and that the Panjab, the tracte commonly called 
the tians-SuUej states, the cis-Sutlej States, and the Delhi territory, shall be the 
jurisdiction of the Lieutcniint-Govemor.^* These limits are maintained to the pre* * 
sent day. The Delhi districts were transferred to the PaujAb by Act XXXVIll of 
1858 » now repealed as spent. 
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West ^Provinces, and this practically, to some extent, amalgamated 
the two provinces, without, however, destroying any special admi¬ 
nistrative features of either®. 

By Resolution (Foreign Department) No. 9 of 2nd November 
1861, the Chief Commissionership of the Central Provinces was 
constituted. This province was made up of the Sagar and Nar¬ 
bada territories and the Nagpur province; some other districts 
being afterwards added. The notification contains a long history 
of the administration of these provinces®. 

British Burma was constituted a Chief Com mission ei-sh ip 
on its present footing also in 1S62^. As in the case of the Central 
Provinces, the Resolution gives a history of the previous adminis¬ 
tration; it recites that there had been three separate Commis¬ 
sioners of Arracan, Pegu, and Tenasserim, respectively; the first had 

® Proceedings of Government of India, Home Department, No. 45, dated 17th 
January 1877. In order to facilitate the actimi of Government, an Act (XIV of 
1878) was passed, which in many matters assimilated the powers of the Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh to those which the Licutonant-Goveruor would exercise. 
This assimilation is chiefly effected by repeiiUng some of the provisions in various 
Acts which require the Governor Qenorars sanction to the Chief Commissioner’s 
proceedings. 

*■'Nagpur had been under a XJommissioner as Agent for the Governor General. 
The Sdgar and Narbada districts had at various times been transferred from.one “ 
Government to another. They were originally under the Supreme Government; sulr- 
sequently they were placed under the Lieutenant-Governor at Agra. Again, in 1842, 
the general control of them was vested in a Commissioner and Governor General's 
Agent, in direct communication with the Supremo Government, while the supervision 
of fiscal and judicial affairs remained with the Sudder Board and Sudder Court at 
Agra, respectively. After this, the general jurisdiction was again transferred to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, and so remained till the noti¬ 
fication issued in 1861. Nimdr bad been managed chiefiy as an ‘ assigned district* 
till its cession ns a whole in 1860. Sambalpur was added to the Central Provinces 
in 1862, Nim£r in 1864, and a small estate called Bijragogarh in 1865. The fact 
that some tracts in Ndgpnr were coded in 1817 does not place Nagpur first in the 
list of acquisitions. The province as a whole had been managed since the defeat of 
Appa Sahib in 1817, on behalf of the minor Bhonsla Uaja (Uaghoji III). He suc¬ 
ceeded to the estates in 1830, but died without heirs in 1853, and the province lapsed 
to the British Government. The Revenue Settlement was introduced in 1860. The 
^history of this, may bo.found in the “Law of the Central Provinces,** by J.Q. 
Nicholls, page 337, et seq. 

? llesolutioii, Foreign Department (General), No. 212, dated Slst January 1862. 
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been under Bengal^ the others directly under the Government of 
India; it was now desirable to unite them under one Chief Com¬ 
missioner. 

Berar (the Hyderabad Assigned Districts) is governed by 
British officers in virtue of the treaties of 1853 and 1860®. By the 
first treaty Berar and some other territories wore assigned for the 
payment of interest on the debt due to the East India Company for 
the suppoit of the Hyderabad Contingent force^ and for some other 
purposes. The assignment was subject to an annual account of 
receipts and expenses. By the treaty of 1860 the debt was 
declared cancelled; certain of the territories assigned under the 
first treaty were restored, and Berar alone retained (within the 
general limits it now occupies, but including certain taluqas inside 
the boundaries which were before exempt from management). No 
account is now rendered to the Nizam, but tlie British Govern¬ 
ment pays to him any surplus it may have iu hand after meeting 
the cost of administration, the cost of the troops of the Contingent, 
and certain allowances and pensions specified in the treaty. 

The district of Ajmer and the Merwara parganas were con¬ 
stituted a Chief Comraissionership®, the Governor General’s Agent 
for Rajputana being ex-officio Chief Commissioner. 

The latest change has been to create Assam into a separate 
Chief Commissionership, it being taken under the direct orders 
of the Governor General under the provisions of the Act of 
185410 . 


® Article 6 of the treaty of 1853 and article 6 of the treaty of 26th December 
18C0 (Aitcliison^s Treaties, Vol. 5, pp. 214^224). By the treaty of 1853 the districts 
arc assigned “to the exclnsive management of the British Resident for the time 
being at Hyderabad and to such officers acting under his orders, as may from time 
to time be appointed by the Government of India to the charge of those districts.” 

By No. 1007 (Foreign Depurtmont), dated 26th May 1871. Thi® 

notitication is also under the 17 and 18 Vic., Cap. 77, Section 3. 

Sec Notification No. 379, date<l 7th February 1874 of India, Part II, 

p. 53). Assam includes Kamrup, Darrang, Nnugong, Sihsugar, Lakhlmpur, tlie Oaro ' 
Hills, the Khasi and Juintyd Hills, the Ndga Hills, Cachur and Godlpdra. Sylhet was 
afterwards added, hut in the same year. 
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§ 8.— Non-Regulation provinces, 

«> 

It may here be naturally asked, why, although some of these 
provinces were not so geographically situated as to be capable of 
annexation to particular Presidencies, the others were not so 
annexed. In the first place, this would have made the Presidencies 
in some cases of too great an extent and very incompact. But 
there is another reason which no doubt, at the time, had still greater 
weight. It should be borne in mind that by the Statute of 1800 
the consequence of such annexation would be, to render the new 
territories in all cases subject to the Regulations of the Presi¬ 
dency to which they were attached. -This it was felt would be 
inconvenient; the Regulations were too precise and technical, and 
did not give sufficient latitude for that gradually progressive and 
paternal method of administration which experience has shown to 
be necessary in dealing with provinces newly brought under the 
influence of Western ideas of government. 

Indeed, some difficulty had already been felt with reference to 
certain districts of the older provinces, which could not conveniently 
have been disjoined from the presidency or province in which they 
were situated; special Acts had to be passed to exempt such dis¬ 
tricts from the ordinary law^. 

Accordingly, when whole provinces like the Panjab, Pegu, Ondh, 
and the Central Provinces, were in the same condition, it was natural 
that, on annexation, they should not have been declared to be 
attached to any Presidency. Consequently, these territories did not 
come under the Regulations and became (as they are still called) 

9 

' Some of tbesG old Acta axe mentioned in Schedule II to Act XIV of 1874. 
These are mostly repealed as no longer necessary under the new system of ” Sche¬ 
duled Districts,” which will ho explained hereafter. 

^ This is quite Correct, although in the Local Laws Acts, of Oudh and tho 
Panjdb, there will be found a few of the Bengal Regulations quoted as “ in force” in 
these provinces. This is done because such Regulations have practically been com¬ 
plied with, or because in the orders for settling the administration of the now 
'provinces, it was directed that tho general spirit” of certain Regulations should bo 
followed, and it is more convenient now to recognise them os in force. 
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" Non-Regulation Provinces”; and they now comprise the larger 
portion of the total number of districts in British India 

It will next be asked what at the present time is practically the 
difference between a Non-Regulation and a Regulation Province? 
The answer to this will be better understood when we have taken 
a brief survey of the legislative powers of the Government. 
Here I will only ^o far anticipate as to say^ that as far as the 
nature of the laws in force^ the distinction has practically dis¬ 
appeared in favour of one which really is important^ which is that 
certain parts of several provinces (whether these provinces as a 
whole are Regulation ” or Non-Regulation ”) are, or may be, 
by Act XIV of 1874, exempted from the operation of the ordinary 
laws, except in so far as those laws, or any of them, may be declared 
applicable; and that a, power exists for making special Rules or 
Regulations for them. 

The only vestige of the original distinction between Regula¬ 
tion and Non-Regulation provinces survives in the titles, duties, 
and salaries of officials, and also in the fact that in Regulation 
Provinces certain posts are, by law, reserved to be held by mem¬ 
bers of the Covenanted Civil Service*. The origin of this 
difference was, that under the Act of 33rd Geo. Ill (1798), 
it was provided that offices under Government should he filled 
by Covenanted Civil Servants of the Presidency*to which the 

^ Colonel Chesney (Indian Polity, 2ad edition, page 193) gives a list showing that 
there are 111 Non-Uegulatlon to 97 Ucgnliition districts. Headers must beware of 
certain inaccuracies in tins otherwise eKccllont book, us regards the legal position of 
the Non-Regulation Provinces. The author is mistaken in supposing that the Non^ 
Regulation Provinces were excluded from the operation of Legislative enactments 
tiU 1861. They were exempt from tlie Regulatiom, hut all Acts applying generally 
to British India, passed by the Legislative Council (which b^au in 1834) applied 
equally to these territories, provided the province formed part of British India 
when the Act was passed. Thus, any general Act passed after 1849 would apply 
to the Panjab, and one passed after 1856 to Oudh. 

^ The (jnestion what appohitnieuts in India, generally, must be held by Covenanted 
Civil Servants, and what must be so held in the Judicial and Revenue Bronches in 
Regulation Frccinces, is now determiued by the Act of Porliaueut, 24 and 25% 
Vic., Cap. 61. 
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vacant office belonged. Consequently, districts not attached to any 
Presidency were not bound by this rule, and the Governor 
General could provide for their administ^ration as he pleased. 

It was both natural and advisable in such cases, that Military 
and Political officers (who had been in many cases engaged with 
the affairs of a province before its annexation) should be appointed 
to the task of first organising and conducting its new administra¬ 
tion. There was nothing, however, to prevent Civilians, whether 
Covenanted or Uncovenanted, being also appointed, as their services 
became available; consequently, the Commission became a mixed one. 

In the Non-Kegulation Districts also, the District Officer has 
both civil, criminal, and revenue powers, and he is called " Deputy 
Commissioner,” whereas in Regulation Districts he has only 
criminal and revenue functions, and is called " Magistrate and 
Collector.” The Civil Judge is there a separate officer. In Oudb, 
too, which is otherwise a Non-Regulation province, the Deputy 
Commissioner does not exercise Civil Powers. 


§ of Districts in India^ 

The following^ abstract may be useful in enabling the student 
to trace the history of any district in the provinces treated of in 
this Manual 

* BSN’GAXi. 


*s 1 

h 

Dftte of acqui¬ 
sition and 
tonncrterri 
tonal desii;- 
nation. 

Nfttno of 
prebcnt district 

Date of 

H( vtnno 
Settlement. 

Bemarks. 

1 lisp 

•aa‘2g's-3 

■saxIs-S 

Mum 

S 

s c 
fio 

&9 ( 

II 

H 

-6^ 

1 

Uardwan (A. 1>. 1760-63) 
Dankdra . • 

liirhlium . 

Hfigli .... 
Howmh 

21 Pergunnahs • 
Jessore (JasAr) • 
Nadiyi . , . 

Murahidabad • • 

Utn^jpur 

Mslda . • • • 

Rajshahi . . 

Uangpur 

llcgra (Uagora) . 

^ Pabua .... 

Decennial BeU 
tlciniut, 17tK)> 
\91 made pei- 
miiicu( by 
proclamation 
A.D. 1793. 

All come under tho 
nermam ut settlcmcDt* 
Regulatiune I and VIII 
of 1793 

ilieso may bo mdlvidoal 
CBtatis tempurmly set* 
tied in the districts. 

• 
















Goreraor of Bengal Is also GoTernor General of India (Kegnlating Act, 1773). Separate GoTcmonhip authorised and Form of Go* 

XiUufeytant-Gocernorghip of Bengal created, 1864 (Council added in 1862). Tenunent. 
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BSN OrAJj^^neluded, 


Date of acquisition 
and fonuer territorial 
desiguatloa. 


Name of present 
district. 


Date of 
Keren ue 
Sottlemont. 


Bemarha. 


.a 

■*» 

‘I 

u» 

g 


go 

S g 

S' 

V 

n 


Old Orissa 


Chutii'a Kigpur. 
After Kol reboUiou 
1831-32, the South* 
Went Frontier 
Agency war creat¬ 
ed by llcgulatioii 
Xin of 1833. 
This ** agency” be- 
eame the C'hotta 
(or Chmiya) Ndg- 
pur Divinioii in 
185*1 (Act XX). \ 


Bihar (A. I). 
1766.) 


Modern Orissa 
(KaUk Province) 
taken from Mara- 
tUas, A. D. 1603. 


Ceded in 
1860, and 1805. 


1838, j 


Maimaosingh 
Farfdpnr . 
BAkirganj 
Dacca (Dakha) 
Purnlyo 
Bhagalpur • 
Monghyr (Manger) 
Tipperah (Tlpra) 
Noakhttlf « 
Chittagong A, D. 1760 


Sontal Parganos • 


Midnaporc (Mednipur) 
A. D. 1760-63. 


ITazaribagh • 
Loliardagga • 
SinghbhOm . 
Maubbum . 


Patna . 

Oaya . 
bhaliAbad 
Darbhanga 
Muzuflarpur 
Saran 

Champaran 
Katak • 

BalasOr • 

Wiri 

Tributary Mehals 


} 


} 

{ 


Darjeeling 

Julpofgdri 


The Hill Tracts arc *'seho- 
dulciV” and were removed 
from the Regulations by 
ActXXllof 1860. 

Part only permanently 
bettlcd: tho rest is 
a Government e.statc* 
under Act XXXV] I of 
1855 and Regulation 111 
of 1872 and a special 
settlement. 

Tho Orisaa of 1765 nearly 
coinddcB with this dis¬ 
trict. 

Parts of those were perma- 
ncutty settled, tho other 
cst'ilcs heing variously 
soltlod (see Book 11, 
chapter Ill, section 8). 

All arc scheduled dis¬ 
tricts under Act XIV of 
1874, 


Permanent scttlomcnt os 
in Bengal proper. 

Fornfbrly one district— 
Tirhdt. 


Temporary scttlomont un¬ 
der Regulation VI1 of 
1822 (first under XU of 
1803). dettlement con¬ 
tinued under Bengal Act 
X of 1867. As regards tho 
** Tributary Mehals ** t.ho 
Khdrda estate, Ac., see 
Book II, Chapter 11, 
Bection VII. 

Scheduled district. 

Partly out of the old 
Bangpur district and 
partly the Wostern 
Dwars taken from Bhutan 
1866. 

Temporary settlements, 
oicept old part of Jol- 
paigOrl, which is per¬ 
manently settled. 


* As early as 1780, the Daman-i-koh wae, by on Act of State, removed from the operation of the 
Begulatlous and declared a Quveruffleut Estate. 
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ASSA3C. 


Form of Go- 
Temment. 

1 

Date of acqaiflitioit 
aud former t crritorial 
dcBigu&tioii. 

Name of preaent 
district. 

1 

Dato of 
Revenue 
SctUomvut 

BeiArks. 


/ 

Tvapeed iu 1R3() to 

iCach^ • ■ . . 

1859 

Temporary sottlomout. 



Britibh Govern- 






roent. 






Was iicqnired witli 

S}1hct and part of Jain- 

1872 

Partly permanent settle- 



BenKal iti 17^6. 

tiya (nniiexod 1836) . 


ment, partly temporarv. 



Korined part of 

tiuro llilla 


This was under a special 

r- 


Ranffpur and the 



Reirnlation of 1876, which 

CO 


hilltj on North* 


1 

terminated in ]H81, 

fl 


KHHt frontier were 


1 

and will probably bo iu 

««4 


first separated by 



future dealt with like an 



Ucirulatiun in 1 n22. 



ordinary district. 

g 


Uet'umc a political 

ChaBi and Jaintya Hills 


No regular revenue system; 

s 

p / 


a^enc^ after expedi* 



a house tax collected. 

O '> 


tioii of 




M 

Ifl 


JainIjaHills were 




e 


annexed in 




B 


Under Political 

Nagn Hills , 


No regular revenue system. 

o 

o 


A^eney. 


^ 1 




Ill 1766 with Bcu- 

Goalpara . « 


Originally part of Bangimr 

ja 


gal. 



and permauentty settled. 

0 


1 



all but the Eastern 






Dwurs annexed in I860, 



! 



winch arc settled under 



1 / 

Kamrfip , 

\ 

the Assam Rules. 



j Annexed after 1 

O.trraiijT • 

1 



i 

1 Ist Burmeso wor, ( 

Xaiiiroiig , . . 

} 1877-78 

Assam Settlement Rules 


\ 

1 A. D. 1824. i 

Sihsrtirar 

j 

of J87i). 



i \ 

1 

i Lakliimpiir . 

/ 

• 


NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 



o ■** 

^ di 
U 

2 • 

A b 
(9 O 




Date of acquisition 
and former territorial 
designation. 

Name of present 
district. 

Date of 
Revenue 
Bettleinoiit. 

Bemarlca. 

Benares pro- / 
Vince ceded A. I). | 
1776 by Asaf-ud- F 
daula, Nawab of \ 
Oudb. Brought 1 
under Begubuons f 
in 1706. V 

Renares .... 
Gh/ulpur 

Jdirzapur (part) • 
Jaunpur . • • 

Azimgarh (part) . . 

h' 

■ 

Permanent settlement of 
179d. 

• 

With the rest of ( 
(he district. 1 

Mirzapnr, certain tup- 
pas, and the part of 
district lying south 
of Kuimui Hill range. 

} . f 

Scheduled district. Spccia 
law and settlement, seo 
Note A to Book Ill. 

• 

The “Ceded 1 
Districts.” Treaty / 
with Nawab of 1 
Oudb. 1801. 1 

Rest of Azimgarh 
<4or»klipur , . 

liastf .... 
Allahabad . • 

Bitnda .... 
Fatlhpur . . 

Haiuirpur , • 

1866-77 

J 1859-71 

18B7—78 
not complete.. 
1870-77 
1872—80 

Settled originally under 
Regulation VII of 1822 
Aiul IX of 1833, now Act 
XIX of 1873. 

All but A smotlpart, which 
was acquired later (18-10), 


B 
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NOBTH-WESTERN PROVINOES-co««««eA 


« S 

d 






Ji 


fca 


A 

I 

I 

u 

|2 

S 0 

Ss 
s § 

C'? 
■*- o 

'®£ 

4 ,M 

F- -M 

<E 


e 

to 


>k 

ft 

•§ 

CA 

O) 


Date of acquisition 
ftDi^nner territorial 
desiguatioQ. 


/ 


/ 


The •' Ceded , 
DiKtrictfl.” Treaty \ 
with Nawab of 
Oudh, 1801. 


III 


§ 


The Conquered 
Districts,'* under 
Lord Lake, 1803. 


From Kep41i 1315. 


*0 

d 


I Acquired by « 
lapse, forfeiture,^ 
or treaty since %. 
1840, 




•a 

P 

a 

m 


KaniP of present 
district. 


Cawnporc tKabnpur) 
I'itnwa . • . 

Mniupuii 
Stall 

llarell (and Piliblt) 
Sliababaopur 
liadaou . . 

Dijnaur ^ • , 

Aluradabnd . 
Variilriidbdd , 

Tlie Tarai Fargauas 


Aligarh. , , 

iVInIhiiru , 
liulnjidshahr. 
lUeeriit (Mi'rath) . 
M uzatVurnngar . 
Saharaitpur . 

Agra 

Delhi dislrictB 


Dehra.Dfin 


Kumaon . 
Garhwal • 


Jhansl . 

Liilitpur 
Joluun • 


Dale of 
itevenue 
aeltlcuicni. 


79 

18(W~74 
iHHrt—7-4 
18(13—73 
18(55—72 
18(57—74 
1804-72 
lSH4-7^ 
1H72—80 
1803—75 


1966-71 
1H72 -79 

1H5H—06 
3885—70 
1860—76 
1854—70 
1872—80 
• 


1860—67 


1903—73 

1856—64 


1854—67 

1853-69 
18o3—74 


Bemarksi 


Scheduled district, under 
bpccial law, Bcgulatioii 
IV of 1870. 


Now in the Panjab, 

Regulation districts since 
July 1871, except par- 
ganaof .lannsar Dawar. 

Sebedub'd district. Special 
law. Ordinary rev-onue 
law only partly iu force. 


Scheduled districts under 
Act XIV of 1874. 

Admin istcrcd on Rj'stom 
resciuMmg Punjab (Dc> 
pt,>5 y Cimiuiihhioiicr, &c.). 
ordinHi 7 revenue law in 
hnwever in force, anil 
setileTnenls were made 
in the usual way. 


OTTDH. 


6 . 

•ft s 

2s 

G ^ 

c c 

Dale of acquisition 
and former territorial 
designation. 

Name of present 
district. 

1 

I 

1 

1 

Dale of 
Kevemio 
' Settlement. 

• 

Bemarks. 

a 

III 

'sa 1 
ds( 

Annexed in Feb¬ 
ruary 1856, 

i 

AD the districts . | 

Between 1800 
and the prceout 
time. ; 

Settled under local rales of 
1861 whichhod the force 
of law under the Indian 
Councils Act (now 

XVII of 1876). 
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VANSAB. 


A . 
*3 a 


cff 


Dntx! of no(inisitio)i 
aiid former lorritoriai 
desiguatlou. 


Name of present 
distriut. 


Ceded to British 
by treaty in 
March 1810, after 
1st Sikh war. 

Ois-Sntloj States 
December 18i6t. 


States 
I December 1845t 


Pestiawar • 

Kohat . 

Hazara 
Baiinu . 

Dera Ismail Khan 
Dcra Cihazi Khan 

• Mnltan . , 

MnzafTarf^aih , 

• Mont^'omery 

• Jhatii? . 

• Gi\}raiiw&lla 

• I<aiioro , , 

Fcrozcporc (Firozpur) 


,* Amritsar , 

* Gurdafii)fir , 

* Sialknt. • • 

Gujrat. 

Sbalipur. 
Ritw'nlpiiidi. 

* Jhelum (Jiblam) 

Kaugra • 


Jalandhar . , 

Hushyarpur 

Simla • , 


Lddiana • 
Ambula • » 

Karual • 


By Lord Lake 
ni 1R03. 

' Transferred to 
Punjab ill Febru¬ 
ary 1858. 


• Gnrfraon 

♦ Delhi (Uihli) 

* llohtak 

Siraa • 

* Hisar • • 


Date of 
Boveuiio 
SctticiDcut. 


1H69-76 
1874—79 
1H08—74 
1872—78 
1872-79 
1869-74 

• 

1872-80 
1872-80 
ISBH—73 
1874—80 
1860-08 
1865-69 
1861—66 


1SC3—00 
l80i-65 

1865—C8 
1H0O—08 
1851—66 
1855-64 
1874—80 
1848—62 


1846—61 

1840—62 


1847-64 
18-17—63 
Northern parga 
nas ilinshcd in 
1805). 

1872-80 


lgy4-79 
1871—80 
1873—80 
Sett lenient 
expired in 
1873-76 
1660> 64 



All scheduled distriots 
under Act XIV, 1874. 

But the ordinary rerenao 
and settlement Jaw is 
applicable, except to 
lluzara, which lius special 
Revenue and Itont kegn> 
lations (under 33 Vic., 
Cap. 3). 

Settlement just completed. 

Formerly called tiugulra. 


Is Cis-Sutlej, and was 
annexed in December 
1846. 

This was the first of the 
revised settlements. 


Record of rightif revised 
1805—69. Selticmcut ex¬ 
pires in 1882. 

Keviision begun. 

But now being re*8Cttled. 

Only the area of the Simla 
Municipality, about 20 
sijmire* miles, and i>or« 
(ioiiH at Kotgurh and 
Kotkbai. After Oorkha 
war 1814—16 and subse- 
queiitly. 

Revision began 1878—79. 


Kamal is made up of 
J^aiiipat (Delhi territory) 
#iid Kaniiil and Kaithal, 
parts of the old Tiianesar 
district, tile rest of which, 
on its abolition, wont to 
Ambula. 


Note,— In the districts marked • the settlement was the ttfoond regular settlement. All dis¬ 
tricts (except Hazara) were originally settled on the North-Western Pro\luces system, on orders and 
.^^Instructions based on “ Tliomasoii’s Directions,” and the spirit of Regulation Vll of 1822. Now 
under Act XXXIU of 1871. 

t Consisting (a) of the posseBsionB of Hahar^a Dalfp Singh, east of Sutlej; (b) territories 
lapsed by failure of heiris to chiefs who came under protection iu 1806-9; or coudscated in 1847 for 
misconduct ol chiefs in the 1st Sikh war. 
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CENTBAIi PROVINCES. 


Date of acqniHition 
aud former territorial 
UeBign.itiou. 


Name of present 
district. 


Date of 
Itcvoiiue 
Settlement. 


c-y 


Cb 

•A 


4> 

•c 

a> 
o 

». 

tfc ^ 

T-a 


f I 

“rt 

^ oo 
S3 ,-1 

^ -_r* 

SI 

t « • 

E -/I 
CS 1^5 


i« 


Su^^?o^ and Nor-, 
l)uUda’' UTii 
toriorf, oiMled 
p.'irlly by lhc< 
iVshwtt (1817), 
partly by Wa;r- 
pur Uaja (I81b>. 


N^jrpnr province, 
as a whole, ceded 
in l''r>3. Small' 
poriions before'^ 
ceded in 1817-1 h. 


. \ 


1800 


Sttfrar . . . . 

Dninoh .... 
' Jabalpur 

(with llijraffofrarh, 
confiscat<'d in IH57, 
added lo district iu 
iSdO.) 

Alaudiu. 


SennI , 

Duitul . 

N:irhn>|rh|)ur 
llushtttigabad 

Najfpiir 
Wardba 
Hhandara 
Udipur . 
llilaspur 
Chanda 
(Upper Godavery . 
is now the Sironeba 
Bub-divUion of 
Chanda (added iu 
iHdOh) 

Clihindwara 
Sambalpur . . 


Nimar • 


1854—67 

18l>0“t)6 

1860—67 


1664-60 


1858—67 
18or»—64 

1856- 67 
1865—CO 

lB.58-67 

1857— 60 
18.%H—r.7 
18(52—(i» 

08 

1862— (5» 

1863— 67 


1802—67 


1860—69 


Bemarks, 


The Sa«ar and Narbada 
territories were re}ralarly 
settled for twenty years 
in 18:14-37. The rest 
mostly under summary 
settlcmcntH and hirms^ 
&c., till irencral intro¬ 
duction of the North- 
Western Provinces sys¬ 
tem. The settleineuts 
(generally were made be¬ 
tween 1H65 and 1869, un¬ 
der rules and instruo- 
tions embodied in the 
Central Provinces Settle- 
inenl Code, 1863, and 
sow ActXVXU of 1881. 


Coded by Niftpar R4ja in 
1818 ; cesHion confirmed 
in 1820; iriven over to one 
of the old llftjput Itkjos 
under political supervi- 
Rion under the Bcntral 
South-West Frontier 
Agency: lapsed in 1849 ; 
still remained under po¬ 
litical charge; added to 
Central Provinces la 
1862; first settled In 1864 
for twelve years. 

Portions were ceded or 
assigned from time to 
time between 1818 and 
1825. In 1844, the • re¬ 
venue was assigned 1% 
Bindia, and was ut last 
ceded as a whole in 1860. 
Added to Central Pror- 
inces in 1691. 
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BOMBAT. 
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, The North«‘rn (Mr- 
cftru hy 

Mughal Krnperor 
1705 and by Mi* 
zamin 17Gi>: tri¬ 
bute at All end iu 
1S23. 

The .iasfhire’* 
ceded iu 17oU*0J. 


* Gan jam • 

* VizoKApatam 

* Godavery , 

* Eiatna • 

I 

Madraa 

* Chiiiiflcput 


1 The Cedctl Dis-'J 
tricls (by Nizam, [ 

Ceded in ISOO 
by Nizam. / 


From thcNawab 
oi tlie Cnrnutie, 
17im -1801. 


1792 

1799 


1792 


Bcllary , 
Ciidilapa • 

1 Knrnool 

,t Nellore 
It youtli Areot 
•t North Areot 
t Tatijr>re 
-t 'Jiieliiiiopoly 
. Muduia 
t Tinnevelly . 

I Salem . , 

Coimbatore 
Nilgins • 


; KaiiarA(Suuth Kanara) 
I Malabar . 


lSGG-78§ Part of the district settled. 

IS.IS—fi5 These were formerly three 

1869—74 distriela — Uajarnuudry, 
Masulipalam, and Qun- 
toor (up to 1H59-60). 

1800—79 AH districts with eicep- 

tinii of IhoMC permaiiently 
sotlled under (M) Uegu- 
lation XXVof 1802, aud 
under Uaiyatwarl sya- 
tem ot‘ IWO. 

1865—76 Part setUed only. 


1H7J—79 

1H«1 -75 
1865 02 


Part settled only. 


IM58- 


1802—78 


These districts of 1702 and 
1799 were acquired from 
llaUiur All or Tipii 

Suit All. 

Divided iu 1859 into two 
districlH and North 
Kannia transferred to 
lionibay, 1802. 


Districts with * are those in uliich permanently settled zamiiitlari CBialc‘|i arc found: those f 
arc districts iu which a joint village settlement was iricd (A. 1). lisOH). 

§ These dates refer to the Ucveuue Survey and Scttlcmeut: other districts are still managed 
on the old arrauKcincnts of former days. 


BRITISH BURMA. 


a 

« s 

E° 

5 t 



Date of acqiiisiliou 
and tbnncrterritoriid 
dubiguation. 


Name of present 
district. 


Date of 
Kcvciiuc 
Setlienicnt. 


Arracan, Ist Pur- All districts 
inr*9e war, 1824. 

TenaMsrum, Ist All districts 
Burmese War, 1821. 

Pegu, 2nd Bur* AU districts 
uicse war, 1852* 


Rciuarkfl. 


The ”ITiU tracts’* are un¬ 
der a separate llogulstioii. 
(including Martaban.) 

All under Act,ll of 1876; 
setilemeuts now in pro«^ 
gress. 


















COOBO. 



o d I 

a 5-® I 
gtft fc, I 
• im « 1 

JS a ^ 


Anapxod in May Tho" prnvinoe oonslstK 


1631. 


of SIX Uluks. 



Two iahiks hi^c been 
Ki>p:iral(‘d and added to 
South Kanara in Madras 
Presideui'y, 


AJMEK AND MEBWABA. 


































LAND EEVENUE AND LAND TENURES OF INDJA, 


CHAPTER IL 

OP THE INDIAN LEGISLATURE, AND THE LAWS BY WHICH 

INDIA IS GOVERNED. 


§ 1 .—Ueamn for describing them. 

As I have already alluded to Acts” and“ Regulations” of the 
Indian Legislature, and shall have occasion continually to refer to 
such Acts and Regulations in the sequel, it will be desirable to give 
a brief account of the legislative powers under which Acts have 
been, and are, enacted for the Indian Empire. 

Just as in the last chapter, we learned that the organisation of 
the several provinces for administrative purposes, was ojily accom¬ 
plished gradually and by a series of Acts of Parliament, so the 
Indiam Legislature has gradually grown into its present fonii after 
several statutes for organising it have been made, amended, and 
repealed. The tentative and changeful nature of the arrangements 
provided, arc due to the same causes in both instances. 

At first it was only necessary to provide for the internal affairs 
of the Company's factories, to determine what laws the settlers 
were to be deemed to carry with them, and were to be bound by, 
in their new homo, and what courts were to administer justice 
among them. Soon, howcvei', the sphere widened; whole provinces 
were acquired and added on to the original settlements; and then 
came the necessity of controlling, not only the European settlers, 
but of providing for the government of the country at large. 

Trading charters had then to be supplemented by Acts of Par¬ 
liament, providing for the direction and control of the East India 
Company (now that it was a governing body), regulating the ap¬ 
pointment of high functionaries and subordinate agents in ludia^ 
determining the constitution of Courts of Justice, and giving 
powers of local legislation. 
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It would serve no useful purpose, even if I had space available, 
to' describe the early history of the Government which, in former 
days, as at present, was, from the necessity of the case, carried on 
partly in England and partly in India. 

§ 2 .—Home Government of the present day. 

The Court of Directors of-the Company and the Board 
of Control,’^ which acted as a sort of check (on the part of the 
Crown) on that Court, have passed away. The Horae Govern¬ 
ment is now provided for by the Act 21 and 22 Vic,, Cap. lOG 
(A. D. 185S), known as the Act for the better government of 
Imlia,^^ This Statute transferred the governineut of the Com¬ 
pany's possessions to the Crown, and provides that all the rights 
of the Company are to be exercised by the Crown, and all revenues 
to be received for and in the name of the Queen, and to be applied 
for the purposes of the government of India alone, subject to the 
provisions of the Act. 

One of Her Majesty^s Principal Secretaries of State is to'exer¬ 
cise all the control that the Court of Directors of the old Company 
did, whether alone or under the Board of Control. 

A Council of fifteen members, to he styled the Council of 
Indiab is als<f established. The Act’fixes the salary of the members 
(payable out of the Indian revenue) and prohibits them from sitting 
or voting in Parliament. The CouiTcil is under tlie direction of the 
Secretary of State, and its duty under the Act, is to “conduct thtf 
business transacted in the United Kingdom in relation to the 
government of Tiidia and the correspondence with India.'' 

It may bo, and is, divided into Committees for different depart¬ 
ments of business. If the Council differs from the Secretary of 
State, the opinion of the Secretary is final, except in some raattei*s,for 
the decision of which the law declares a majority of votes necessary^. 

^ See the Act, Sections 7 and 10. 

^ The most important of such cases is provided by section 41 of the Act itself. 
Ko grant or appropriation of Indian revenue or public property can be made without 
such majority. * 
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§ 3 .—Legishiiive power in Englmd. 

_ • 

Tlie Parliament lias full power to legislate for India whenever 

it thinks fib. Not only has Parliament this general power, hut 
the loQal Indian Legislature is expressly barred from dealing with 
certain subjects which it was thought wiser to reserve for the 
Imperial Parliament. 

I may here mention that it is a settled rule of interpretation 
that Acts of Parliament ai>plicablc to liritish Indiagive the 
law to the whole of those territories, not only as they happen to 
beat the time, but however they may be constituted thereafter. 
No matter how many provinces may be added to British India in 
future, Acts of Parliament now in force and applying to British 
India would efjually apply to the new provinces addcd’\ 

Such being tlie powers of the Secretary of State for India and 
his Council, and of the Imperial Parliament, we may now consider 
the powers and constitution of the Government of India. 

§ 4 .—The Gorernmcnl of hidia. 

There is a Viceroy and Governor General with the supreme 
power of control and supervision over all the Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors (who are the Local Governraeuts^O- The 
Governors of Madras and Bombay retain some special powers 
(such as that of direct correspondence with the Home Government) 
not enjoyed by other Local Governments, and which in some 
respects affect their relation to the Government of India; but this 
it is not necessary to enter upon. 

The Governor General may also himself be<5omc the Local 
Government of certain provinces by taking tliem under liis direct 
management (under the Act 17 and 18 Vic., Cap. 77) in tlie 

^ Sco Sir II, (then Mr.) Maine’s remarks in tbe Abstract of the Proceedings of 
tlie Legislative Council of 22n(l March 1867 {Calcutta Gazette, 30th March 1867). 
Not so with liuliaii Acts:—if ajiplicahlo to the “ whole of the territories of the East 
JnUia Comytany/’ that means the territories as they existed at the time. For, 
example, an Act passed in 1848 would not (unless afterwards extended) apply to the 
Panj^lb, because it was not till 1849 that the Panjab formed part of the territories of 
the East India CoinyMiny. 
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manner described in the last ChapterThe Central Provinces, 
Oudhj Assam, and British Burma are examples of this. In such 
cases there is a Chief Commissioner who constitutes the Local 
Administration.^'' 

The Governor General is now assisted by a Council of five 
Ordinary Membei-s^. This is the Executive Council. 

§ first form of Indian legislature^ 

The first Act which directly provided for the form of govern¬ 
ment in India, is tlio 13 Geo. HI, Cap. 63 (passed in 1773), known 
as The llegnlating Act.” It provided that tlie Government of 
Bengal should consist of a Governor .Goticral and Council (four 
Councillors), and this was to be the Supreme Government, subject, 
however, to control of the Home Authorities®. 

Legislative ])Owers were given under this Statute, to the Gov¬ 
ernor General, for the Settlement of Fort 'William ” and other fac¬ 
tories and places subordinate thereto. 

Madras and Bombay had not yet any power of making Regu¬ 
lations. To the former of these Presidencies, powers were given 
by an Act of Parliament in 1800 (wbicli extended powers similar 
to those which an Act of 1781, presently to be mentioned, had 
given to Bengftl). 

In 1807, Bombay was pi-ovlded foi’, and the powers of 
Madras were at the same time improved and placed on the same 
footing. 

The chief feature of the Regulating Act as it affected legisla¬ 
tion, was, that all laws required to be registered in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Calcutta, in order to give them validity. 
This plan did not answer ^ and it was amended by an Act of 

^ Sco Chapter I, page 8. 

* 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 67 (Indian Councils Act), Section 3. 

® Vide the Act, Sections 7, 8, and 9 and Tagore Lectures for 1872, page 44. 

5^ Tbc causes of the change were the nntagouism which sprung up between the 
Supremo Court and the Council. All such matters must necessarily he here omitted. 
The student who desires to pursue the subject, may refer to the Tagore Lectures, 1872 
(Lecture III), and the standard Histories. 
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§ 6.— The Regtilations^ 

Under this amending Act of 1781, a large body of Regulations 
was passed®. Tlie Marquis of Cornwallis revised and codified the 
Regulations in 1793, and on the 1st of May 1793, forty-eight 
Regulations, so revised, were j^assed, of which the forty-first declares 
the purpose of forming into a regular Code, all Regulations that 
might be enacted for the internal government of the British terri¬ 
tories in Bengal. 

That these Regulations did not exactly comply with the terms 
of the Act of 1773, while they exceeded the limits of the powers 
given by the Act of 1781, there can be no doubt. However, 
Pai'liament in 1797 (37 Geo. Ill, Caj). 142) recognised them 
as in fact valid, approved of the formation of a Code of such Regu¬ 
lations, and only added that they should bo registered in the 
Judicial Department,” and that the reasons for each Regulation 
should be prefixed to it^. The Code thus issued in 1793 and added 
to down to 1833, forms what is called the Code of Bengal Regu¬ 
lations'V' There are local-Codes of Regulations also, for Madras 
and Bombay. 

§7.— No provision for provinces not annexed formaUg to the Bengal 

Bresulmcy, 

It was noted in the last chapter that the force of the Regula¬ 
tions was in 1800 (39 and 10 Geo. Ill, Cap. 79), extended to the 
province of Benares and all other factories, districts, and places 
which now are, or hereafter shall be, subordinate, and to all such 
provinces and districts as may at any time hereafter he annexed to 
the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal.” 

In the course of the preceding chapter, I have noticed the iin- 

* Tagore Law Lectures, 1872, page 80. 

^ This is the reason why long, and sometimes very instructive, preambles are to 
be found prefixed to some of the earlier Itcgulations, these preambles being, in fact, 
**csplaniitory memoranda*’ of the o}>jcct and purjx}8C of tbe law. 

Part of this is still in force. The various repealing Acts have done away 
with all obsokto negulatioiis; oLliere, of course, have been s^iecially repealed iii the 
course of legislation. 
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portaiice of this provision^ and also the fact that various new ac- 
quisifions of territory, thougli annexed in general terms to the 
British dominions, were not specifically made subordinate or annexed 
to, the Presidency of Bengal. Consequently, no Regulations applied 
to such j^rovinces, nor was there any direct power of making laws 
for them till 1834, nor was all difficulty connected with the subject 
completely removed till 1861. 

§ 8 .—The seco7id Indkm Legislature^ 

The 28th August 1833—on which day the 3 and 4 Wm. IV, 

ft 

Cap, 85, was passed—brought to a close the era of the Regulations. 
By the 43rd section, the Governor General in Council^' was to 
make and Regulations for all persons, for all Courts of justice, 
and for all places and things within British territory and regarding 
servants q£ the Company in allied Native States, 

The Act provided also certain limits to the power of the Indian 
Legislature with regard to certain*subjects of legislation. 

In the former period, the legislative power had been to make 
"Rules, Regulations, and Ordinances the term "Regulation was 
consequently adopted as most properly describing the enactments 
issued. Under the 3 and 4 William IV, Cap. 85, the power was 
given to make/a?^?^ as well as Regulations; and it was thenceforward 
the custom* to call the enactmeuls of the Governor General in 
Council " Acts.” 

There is hut little specific difference in the nature of a Regulation 
and an Act, except that the former were less concisely and techni* 
cally drafted, and were usually preceded by the detailed expositions 
of the motives and purpose of the enactments previously alluded 
to. This, in Acts,” has been replaced by the brief preamble*.” 

‘ There are also some differences in the manner of interpretation; hnt it is not 
here necessary to enter on sucli details. The introduction to ” Field’s Chronolo¬ 
gical Index ” explains the subject clearly. The “ Statement of Objects and Hensons,” 
which is always published with the pro^KSod law while it is yet in the stage of a 
*' Bill,” does away with the necessity for any lengthy preamble to the Act itself 
when passed. It is» however, itself probably a relic of the old exposition prefixed to 
the Regulations. 
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From 1793 to IS33, therefore, we have ''Regulations,^^ and 
from 1831 down to the present day we have " Acts/^ 

These Acts are numbered consecutively through the year, and 
follow the calendai', not the official, year. This plan has ever since 
been adhered to, notwithstanding the modifications which have 
affected the constitution of the Legislature down to the present time. 

By the Act of 1833, the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
were deprived of the power of legislation, and did not regain this 
power till 1801. 

The Act gave the Governor General a Council of four members, 
of whom one was to be conversant with legal subjects. He was 
not a member of the Executive Council, and only sat when legisla¬ 
tion was in question. Even then he w^as not necessarilj^ present; 
nor need he concur when an Act was passed®. Under this Act, 
however. Commissioners were appointed in Lidia to consider and 
propose drafts of laws*. 

§ 9,^TAe Indian Legislature in its third stage* 

Our present system is nothing more than a development of the 
Legislature of the 3 and 4 Wra. IV, Cap. 85. The first import¬ 
ant change was made by the Act of 1853 (16 & 17 Vic., Cap. 15). 
It will be interesting to follow, in a very gcneml manner, the 
changes made^ 

- For an excellent eompariHrm of the various Legislatures in more detail, sec 
Tagore Law Lectures, 1872, page 105 el seq, 

^ It was under those j)i-ovi.sions that Lord Macaulay came out, the result of 
the Coinmissionors’Ial>ours boitig the Indian Penal Code, now so famous, Hy the 
Act of 1853 a Law Connnissionei* in Eiiglaiul was ajipointed to advise the Crown, ou 
the reooimuciidatloTis of the Jjuw (Joiiiiiusslouors in India. « 

^ Acts passed under the constitution of 1834 are technically styled “ Acts of the 
Oorernor General of India in Coiinoil** ; those under the system of 1853 arc Acts of 
the Leffislative Council of India*'; those made since tl»c Indian Councils Act of 
1861 are **Avl8 of the Council of the Governor General of India <tssemhled for the 
purpose of making Laws and Ilegulations” At the present day the dnifts of 
proposed Acts are pnhlislied in the Gazette of India^ for the purpose of giving 
notice of the proposed law and of invoking criticism, and in that stage the 
draft is spoken of as a ** Bill,” When the Acts arc i>asfied by the Council and have 
received the assent of the Governor General, they arc also published in the Gazette* 
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By this Act, some purely legislative members were added to the 
Council. These were appointed, one by each Governor of a Presi¬ 
dency or Lieutenant-Governor of a province. The Chief Justice of 
Bengal and one of the Judges, were also made members. 

While, however, the Council was thus improved in two important 
features,—(a) local representation of provinces and (6) special 
adaptation for legislative functions,—it did not satisfy the ideas of 
many who could make their opinions heard. In those days the 
plan of a local legislature for each province was strongly advo¬ 
cated, and in 1859 Lord Canning sent home a despatch, in which 
not only this subject was dealt with, but the practice of the 
existing Council was criticised. Lord Canning advocated a 
separate legislature for Bombay, Madras, Bengal, the North- 
West Provinces, and the Panjab. He also desired that natives 
of the country should be consulted, and that they should be able 
to give their opinions in their own language. 

10 .—The Indian Legislature as it is at 2 ms€}it {under the Indian 

ConnciW Acf)^ 

In 1861 was passed the 2land 25 Vic., Cap. 67, the '^Indian 
Councils' Act," which (as amended in some particulars by later 

Tlio Suixirintea^cut of Govorninent rrliithtg (at his olheo. No, S, Hastings Street, 
Calcutta) publishes authorised copies of all Acts, which can bo bought by tho public 
at a small price, varying according to tho length of tho Act. Tho L(‘gislativo 
Department is also issuing a collected series of tho Acts, grouped in volumes 
of“tleneral Acts,” and iu " Codes,”/. e., tho Acts referring six^ciiilly or solely 
to each province. In these editions, which are of great value, tables are jmblislied 
showing how all the Acts and Ucguhitions arc disposed of—by repeal, Ac, Only 
unrepenled enactments arc printed, with the alterations introduced by later Acts 
(if imssed in time for the printing). The provincial volumes, or ‘‘Codes,’* 
of Bengal, Madras, and Bojnbay, give *dl the Kegulntiona and Acts of the Local Legis¬ 
latures, as well ns the Acts of tho Supreme Legislature; and all the provincial volumes 
contain the “ llcgulations ” issued for certain districts under the Act 33 Vic., Cap. 3, 
They do not, however, give tho " rules made pursuant to various Acts,” which are now 
bO conspicuous a feature in recent Acts. These must be looked for in local Gazettes 
or reprints. Such “rules” are, however, of great convenience, enabling a luultitudo 
of details to he locally provided for which could not be entered in the Act itself 
without swelling its bulk enormously, since tho “rules” areas various as arc the 
conditions of tho provinces. The Forest Officer will remember how important 
a place ** rules’* have in the Forest Acts of 1878 and 1881. 
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Statutes) is the law under which our present legislature sub¬ 
sists^. 

The nucleus of the Council is the Executive Council of the 
Governor General. This now consists of five Ordinary Members 
(with the Commandor-iii-Chief as an Extraordinary Member 
if so appointed by the Secretary of State). Tlie Governor of 
Madras or Bombay becomes also another Extraordinary Member 
when the Council sits in his Presidency. 

Of the five Ordinary Members, three are officials, Civil or 
Military (of ten years' standing at least), and of the remain¬ 
ing two, one must be a Barrister (or Scotch Advocate) of not less 
■ than five years' standing. Tlie Barrister Member is generally 
spoken of as tlm Legal Member and the other as the '' Finan¬ 
cial Meinher." AVhen the Council sits for legislative purposes, it 
has to be supplemented by a number of Additional " Members for 
the purpose of making laws and regulations only. These Additional 
Members have no power of voting except at legislative meetings. 
In number they must be not less than six nor move than twelve; 
one-half the number so nominated must (by Section 10) be non- 
official persons. 

Provision is made for the Council meeting in the absence of the 
Governor General; and for the Governor General^ when visiting 
any part of India, exercising liis power without his Council. 

But this power docs not extend to legislation. The Governor 
General can never legislate aj^art from his Council; but the Council 
may sit notwithstanding the absence of the Governor-General. 
In such cases a President in Council" is appointed according to 
the Act. 

® All the recent Acts of Parliament, vh., from 1855, can he found in the Collection 
of Statutes issiu'd by Mr. Whitley Stokes in continuation of the “ Law relating to India 
and the East India Company ” ; the forraov can easily be obtained, the latter is now 
out of print and scarce. But an edition of the Statutes is being i)riuted in the Legis- 
latlvo Depurtineut. 

® When the Council sits in any province, the Lieutenant-Governor (and by tlje 
33 Vic., (Jap, 3, Section 3, a Chief Commissioner also) becomes ex-offio%o a Mem¬ 
ber for legislative purposes only. TLe ex-officio Members may be in excess of the 
maximum of twelve Additional Members. 
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The Governor General (alone) has, however, a special^ power 
to isstve ordinances for the peace and good government of the conn- 
try in cases of emergtnicy. 

Power is I’eserved to the Crown (through the Secretary of State 
in Council) to disallow any law or regulation passed in India; 
and the j)ovvcrs of the Council are restricted by section 22*in 
respect of certain subjects of legislation. 

§ 11.— Powers of Local Tegisfalitres. 

The Act gives legislative powers to the Madras and Bombay 
Governments; consecpicntly, the Local Codes which show a blank 
after 1833, begin to have Loed Acts from 1832 onwards. For the 
other provinces the matter is diderently stated. The provisions of 
the Act are to be extended to the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bengal,*and 7nag be extended to the North-West Provinces® and 
the Panjab as soon as the Governor General deems it expedient. 

• 

I See flortioii 2a. IIih remains in force for a limited period only, ami is sub¬ 
ject to a “veto” from the Home Government (Socretary of State}. 

^ Under these provisions tlic lieiigal Gonncil wsis constituted by proclamation 
on the 17th Ja?mary 1862. No local legislature for ilie North-West Provinces or 
I^mjah has yet been constituted. 

The following past-ago from the Tagore Ijceturos for 1872 may bo here *]^noted 
as well describing tlic functions of the Councils when sitting as legislative bodies 
(pages 122-23) :— 

** The character of these Legislative Councils is simply this, that they are 
Committees for the purpose of making laws, Committees by means of which the 
Executive Qovoruincnt obtains adviec and assistance in their legislation, and the 
public derive the benefit of full publicity being ensured at every stage of the law¬ 
making process. Although the Oovormneut enacts the laws tlirough its Council, 
private legislation being unknown), yet the public has a right to make itself heard, 
and the Executive is bound to defend its legislation. 

** And when the laws are once made, the Executive is as much bound by them as 
the public, and the duty of enforcing them b<d<>ngs to the Courts of Justice, Such 
laws are in reality the orders of Government, hut they are made in a manner which 
eiiBuros publicity and discussion, are enforced by the Courts and not by the Executive, 
cannot ho changed but by the same deliberate and public process as that by which 
they were made, and cau be enforced against the Executive or in favour of individuals 
whenever occasion requires. The Councils arc not deliberative bodies with respect to 
any subject hut that of the immediate legislation before them. They cannot enquire 

C 
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The local Governor is hoiiml to transmit an nuthenticaied copy 
of any law or rcfjulation io which he has assented to the Governor 
Genonil^. No such local law has an}^ validity till the Governor 
General has assented thereto, and such assent shall have been 
signilicd by him to and published by the Governor, If the assent 
is witlilield, tlic Governoi' General must sij^uify his reasons in 
writing for so doing. 

into prievftncoa, oall for iuformiitioii, or oxnininc tlie conduct of the Executive. TTio 
acts of ii(lnunisti*nti(»n cjumot be impufriied, nor can they be projx'rly defended in 
such assemblies, except with reference to*the pfirtieular nu'jisure uiKler discussion.” 

And if the Ihll contains pciiiil clauses, it is ordered (as a matter of adminis¬ 
trative regulation) by a despatch of the Secretary of State of 1st December 1862, 
that it should be submitted to the Governor General before it Is locally |Missed into 
au Act. 
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§ 12 .—Law of “ Noti-'Regulaiion^ Provinces. 

One section (25) of the Indian Councils Act I have reserved 
for notice till the conclusion of this chapter. 

I have already spoken of “ Non-Uegulation Provinces/^ and so 
ar explained how they came into existence. We have seen that, 
unless expressly made subordinate to the presidency, a province 

• 

did not come within the operation of the lle<?ulations. Conse¬ 
quently, up to 18;53, no provision existed by which anything in 
the nature of a legislative power existed for such places. 

The Act 8 & 4 Wm, IV, Cajj. 85, aflTorded only a' partial 
remedy. It gave it, it is true, power to legislate for all British 
territory, so that provinces which were already British territory at the 
time were provided for; but nothing was said about the application 
of such Acts, if general in their chaiacter, to provineos not at the 
time British provinces, but ad<led afterwards^®. It soon became 
doubtful how far such Acts were practically in force. But the 
chief difficulty was, that in the newer provinces a number of matters 
had been provided for by local rules, circular orders, and official 
instructions, which emanated Irorn the executive, hut not from any 
legislative, authority. Business could not have been carried on 
without such rules, yet there was no legal basis for them, only the 
sauplion of practice. 

The Indian Councils Act pf 1801 removed the difficulty, and 
by section 25 provides tluit no rule, law, or regulation which, 
prior to the passing of this Act, shall have been made by” 

the Governor General, 

the Governor General in Council, 

the Governor, 

the Governor in Council, 

the Lieutenant-Governor, 

for and in respect of any such non-regulation province terri¬ 
tory known from time to time as a non-regulation province) shall 

Tide note, p. 26; the reinarkfl there quoted were made in the Council with 
reference to the Act Xi of 1835, which, though applicable to all British territory, 
was not legally in force, e.y., in. the I’nuj^b, because iu 1835 the Paiijab was not 
British territory. 
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bo deemed invalid^ '^only by reasou of the same not having 
been made in conformity with the provisions of Acts regarding 
the powers and constitution of Councils and other, authorities.^ 

§ 13.-^Zocal Laws Acts. 

In order to remove any possible doubt on the subject, the 
Indian Legislature has since expressly enacted " Local Laws 
Acts,'^ which stale what llules and^Acts and llegulations are to 
be deemed to be in force in the chief non-i’egulation provinces. 
In the Paujab we have Act IV of 1872 (amended by XII of 
1878); for Oudh, Act XVIII of 1876 j for the Central Provinces^ 
Act XX of 1875. 

In 1874, also, an Act was passed (No. XV of 1874) which is 
called the “ Laws. Local Extent Act,^^ and this, in a series of 
schedules, gives a list of previous Acts and Regulations which extend 
to the whole of India, or to the particular province (as the case 
may be), and the applicability of which was, or might bo, pre¬ 
viously doubtful. 

§ 14.— Scheduled Districts. 

As regards the extent and nature of the law in force, the old 
distinction of Regulation ” and Non-Rcgulatiou " has virtually 
lost its meaning. Many of tlie old llegulations have been repealed 
or superseded, and some of those that remain have been expressly 
declared to apply to the Non-Regulation Provinces. •Not only so, 
but all the more important brandies of legislation—Civil and 
Criminal Procedure, Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, Irrigation, the 
Law of Contract, the Ciimiiuil Law—have been provided for either 
by general Acts which apply to all the- provinces at large, or hy 
special Acts containing local details, but resembling each other in 

1 When rules and orders were madeby “Boards of Administration” or “Chief 
Commissioners” they would not have validity under the Indian Councils Act, unless 
they had been confirmed by the Governor General, in which case they virtually 
became rules made by tlie Governor Oeiioral. In this way the Paiijuh Forest Rules 
of 185^ had validity, owing to their confirmation by the Governor General in 
Council. This validity 1ms since been affirmed by the iiisortiou of the rules in the 
schedule of the Faujub Laws Act. 
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principle. But there is still a practical distinction of another lynJ 
to be mentioned^ which is of importance and likely long to bfe 
maintained. 

There are portions of the older Regulation Provinces, and also 
portions of the newer Non-Regulation Provinces themselves, which 
are ''Extra Regulationin a perfectly valid and current sense. 
These are now spoken of ^ the " scheduled districts, ” under the 
Act {XIV of 1874) passed to place them on an intelligible basis 
as regards the laws in force in them®. 

" The list nia\ he sumuiarisoil as follows 


Scheduled DislHcls, Bengal, 

I.—The Jiilpaijfuri and DarjUinf^ Divisions. 

IL—Tlie Hill 'Fracts of Chittagong. 

III. —The Sontal rarganas. 

IV. —The Cliutia Ndgpur Division. 

V.—The Mahal of Angnl (in Orissa). [Banki has rceontly been oxcludcd and 
now forms part of the ordinary Burl district.3 
North^Weatern Provinces. 

I,—The .Iliansi Division, comprising the districts of Jhdnsi, Jal£un, and 
Lalitpur. 

II,—The Province of Kumdon and Onrhwill, 

III —The Tarai Pargamis, comprising Bazpur, Kjtshfpur, Jaspnr, Uudarpur^ 
Gadarpur, Kilpuri, Nanak Mattha, and Bilhori. 

IV.—In the Mirzaxmr District— 

(1) The tappas of Agori Kluls and South Kon in the pargRna of Agori. 

(2) The tiipi)a of British Singranli in the ])argai)a of Singraiili. 

(3) The iai>pa8 of Phulwa, Dudhi, and Barha in tlm pargaua of Bichi. 

^ar. 

(4) The portion lying to the south of the Kaimdr range, 

V. —The Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares, 

VI.—The tract of country known as Jaunsar-Bawar in the Dehra Ddn 
district. 

Banjdh, 

# 

Tlie districts of HazAra, Peshawar, Koh&t, Bannti, Dcra Ismuil KhAn, Dora 
GbAzi Khan, Lahiitil, and Spiti. 

Central Provinces* 


Certain zamindArfs of ClihattiKgarh and Chanda, and the Chhindwdrd jdgfrddri 
estates. 

The Chief Commissioner skip of Ajmer and Merwdra* 

The Chief Cwnmissioner of Assam. 


British Burma, 


The Hill Tracts of Arracan. 
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The districts are called “ Scheduled'' because they are noted in 
the Schedules" of Act XTV of 1874.. 

None of the Acts of a general character passed before 1874, 
the local application of which is settled by Act XV of this same 
year, apply directly to the Scheduled districts; it is left to the 
Local Government to define by notification in each case,— 

{a) what laws are not in force (so as to remove doubts in 
case it might be supposed that some law was in force); 

(i) what laws are in force; 

(c) and to extend Acts or parts of Acts to the district in 
question. 

Of course all Acts passed since 1874 themselves define to what 
territories they extend, so that there can be no further doubt on 
the matter. 


§ 15 .—Regulations under S3 Fic,^ Cap. 5- 

In order to provide a still more elastic and adaptable method 
of making rules which have legal validity, for provinces, in an 
elementary stage of progress, the Act 33 Vic., Cap. 3 (1870), pro¬ 
vides that certain territories may at any time be declared by the 
Secretary of State to be territories for which it is desirable that 
special llegulations (other than the Acts of the Legislature) should 
be made. The districts so declared (if not already under Act XIV) 
become Scheduled" whenever such declaration is made, so that 
there is in fact a power of erjating new scheduled districts in addi¬ 
tion to those in that Act. The llegulations regarding Hazara in the 
Panjab, the Soiital Parganas in Bengal, regarding Assam, Ajmer, 

Madras. 

Ccrtinii estates io Ganjaiu, VizHgtipatain, and Goddvavi distnets (besides the 
Lacoudive Isliuuls), 

Bamhay. 

Sind, tlio Punch Mahals (attached to the Kaira ColloctoraCo), Aden, and certain 
Tillacrcs of Mehw^si Chiefs. 

Coorg, 

The whole proviuce (Chief Coiumifisionership). 
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aud the Hill Tracts of Arracan, &c., are all under this law. They are 
at once known from the old Regulations'^ (of 1793—18’33) by 
tbeii* bearing date since 1870. 


§ 16 .— Resrme. 

In order to aid th^ student in reuriembcring the principal stages 
in the growth of the Legislature, I present the following skeleton 
or al^tract 


(1) Originally each presidency had its own President and 
Council; no formal legislature being needed for settlers 
who bring their own law with them to the “factory" 
in which they settle. 


(2) Territories acquired and formal government \ 

begins; Courts have to deal 


1773. 
1781. 
IV 97. 


with natives of the country; 
Legislative power necessary; 
given by the “Regulating Act" of 1773, 
snl)jcct to supervision of Supreme Court. 
This does not work, and is amended in 178J, 
but incompletely. 

(3) A number of “ Regulations" made; codified in 
1793; recognised as valid by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, 1797. This, witii subse<iucnt additions 
up to iS33, forms the Cyde of “ Rengal Re¬ 
gulations." 
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Legislature of 1834 (3 & 4 William IV, Cap. 

85) for Rritish India. 


A.D. 

1833. 


The “Acts” begin 1834 and onwards. 
lmpr(»ved in 1853 by adding local members 

from provinces and some 
judicial authorities. 


A.D. 

1853. 
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(0) Finally improved by Indian Councils Act^ 


A.D. 

1801 . 


1861. 
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(7) S])ecial power given to Secretary of State to declare certain 

territories amenable to the ^3 Vic., 
Cap. 3. Thereon the head of the Local 
Government or Administration may propose to the 
Governor General in Council a Kegulation, which, on 
being ai)proved by him, becomes law. 
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CIIAPTEll IIL 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE LAND TENURES-OF INDIA. 


Slctton 1—Inthoductory. 

§ 1 ,—The pouihilHy of a general explanation of land-tenures. 

The lieading must not Le allowed to suggest that this section 
coutatiis a general theory of the origin of the various land-tenures 
of India. Even if tlie means of attempting a historical generalisa¬ 
tion were at hand, it would be quite beyond the scope of this 
Manual to make such an attempt. 

But, in fact, the materials for generalisation are as yet hardly 
complete. It is only of late years that attention has been turned 
tg the study of Indian institutions by the comparative method; and 
though we have many valuable reports describing special localities, 
but few of them give any clue to the place which the customs and 
tenures they describe, should take in the general history of institu¬ 
tions. 

I can therefore only hope, in this section, to give a brief account 
of the more prominent forms of customary landholding, and endea¬ 
vour to illustrate the forces and influences which have modified 
the tenures, and left them, as they now are, the product of cir¬ 
cumstances—the outcome of physical, moral, and pSlitieal condi¬ 
tions. This much is necessary by way of introduction; for the 
chapters which follow will not he intelligible to the student till he 
has apprehended certain general facts about Indian landholdings. 
^These facts, and the vernacular terms in which they arc enshrined, 
meet ns at every turn; and without understanding them, the first 
steps in studying the luhd-reveiiue systems, cannot be taken. 
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The lai\d, and the interests which different classes have in it, are 
the arena in which various revenue systems operate; and it is only 
following the natural ordcjr of things, first to consider the land and 
how it is held, and then to describe the systems on which the Gov- 
ernment regulates and secures, at once its own revenue-interest in 
the land, and- the rights o£ all classes of landed proprietors and 
cultivator. 

At first sight, the land-tenures of India may seem to present 
a vast series of local varieties which have nothing in common. 
No doubt, when we consider the different local circumstances of 
the different provinces, we must be prepared to expect much real 
diversity, at any rate in details. And this diversity is made 
more prominent by the almost endless variety of local nomencla¬ 
ture. * 

Nevertheless, amid all this diversity,—notwithstanding the Babel 
of tongues and dialects, we are able to trace certain features, which 
again and again appear in tlie most dissimilar portions of the 
empire. We are able, in fact, to take note of certain customs of 
landholding which marked the establishment of the different Aryan- 
Hindu tribes wherever they went. These customs were modified, 
but not obliterated by later Muhammadan and other conquests; 
and they themselves, as well as the results of the Muhammadaii 
system, are so easily traced and so generally surviving, that we* may 
take them as the starting point for a pracLical study. And I have 
little doubt, that when Indian land-tenures have been fully investi- 
■ gated comparativelyf these general facts will also furnish the basis 
of a theoretical study, which will result iu tlieir beiug traced to 
their explanation on a common principle of historical develop¬ 
ment. 


§ 2.— T/ie division of land into villages.^' 

The first feature which strikes us is, that, with the exception 
of a very few localities, every district in India shows the culti¬ 
vated, or rather the occupied, land, as grouped into local areas 
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called villages^,” The varieties latent beneath the general name 
may be many; but on the map, the local sub-division—the first 
general unit above the individual field or holding—is the village- 
Each village has a local name, known .limits, and an inhabited "site 
in the midst, with or without outlying hamlets. 

The places where there are no villages, are^ to be found in 
hilly country, where the hill sides are clothed with tropical vege¬ 
tation. In these, the cultivation will often consist of limited 
permanent clearings or gardens, and each garden will have a cluster 

of two or three houses on it. The rest of the cultivation is of a 

• _ 

temporary character. The settlements in the hills of Kanara are of 
this kind. A similar state of things is to be found in the Hima¬ 
layan disti'iets, where there is neither tropical vegetation nor (as a 
rule) any rich soil; but the nature of the ground is such that a 
large continuous expanse of land fit for cultivation cannot be found; 
hence the village can rarely be more than a hamlet—a cluster of a 
few houses iu one place. 

§ 3 .—She of villages^ 

The size of villages varies in different parts of India. In the 
Panjdb the average size is nearly 900 acres; in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces 1,300 ; in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh (the land 
being moi*c densely populated, highly cultivated, and consequently 
much sub-divided) it is only 600 acres, on the average®. 

§ 4 .—Tioo types of village^ 

Indian villages may be grouped into two broad classes, which, 
before I describe their differences, I may at once characterise, for 
convonicnce of reference, as the joint or united, and the uon-uuited 
village. 

^ Tlie “village*' is tlio “inauza” of our Revenue literature. Elphinstone and 
other authors often call it a “ township.'* It need hardly be explained tliat through¬ 
out this book (and in all others dealing with Indian laud revenue systems), the term 
“ village is used in the Inditin sense, which in no respect resembles that which 
attachcft to the term in England. 

^ Stack’s Memorandum uii Temporary Settlements (Government of ludin), 1830, 
page 8. 
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Tlie essential feature of the joint village is^ tliat all the land 
inside ils limits, whether waste or cultivated, belongs (either as the 
result of its natural constitution, or of our revenue system) to the 
entire body of village proprietors/' 

The details of these matters will come before us at a later stage. 
Here I must confine my narrative to general features. 

In the joint-village, the management of affairs is by a panch- 
ayat” or committee representing the heads or eldei’s of each sec¬ 
tion: if there happen to be no sections, the 'panoh' may be a 
jingle individual. 

The village also is assessed by Government in one lump sum, 
for which the whole body is jointly responsible. 

Consequently if one man fails, or dies without heirs, the co¬ 
proprietors pay up for him and take his lands, which they hold in 
common or divide among the sharers, according as the village is in 
one or other stage of joint or several management. 

Outsiders cannot purchase land without consent of the hody, 
and there is a right-of pre-emption to the otlier sharers^ if one 
wishes to sell. 

In the non-uuited village, on the other hand, no one has any 
claim to anythiiig but his own holding: the village of course 
makes use of the^ waste for grazing or wood-cutting, but the State 
can grant it away to any one it pleases. 

The village again is managed by a single headman (called 
^'patel" in Central India, “mandal" in Bengal, “muqaddam" 
in Northern India, and by various names, according to varieties of 
dialects, in the South). This headman is partly, at any rate, 
appointed by the State, though the office, like everytliiiig Hindu, 
becomes hereditary by custom. 

The headman realised the Government revenue from each 
holding, and this was done by dividing the grain produce before 
it left the threshing-floor, ■ In later times, when the governing 
power demanded a lump sum as revenue from the village, the 
headman apportioned the burden among the landholders. Each 
had then to pay the allotted share, whether light or heavy, but 
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there was no joint responsibility of the villagfe as a body. If one 
tnan failed or absconded, the others had nothing to do with it: the 
headman arranged for the cultivation of the vacant holding. 

There was no objection to outsiders coming in on the same 
terms as the rest, and there was no pre-emption right. 

These are the salient points of contrast between the two types, 
but there are also some further details to be given which had best 
be separately described for each type of village. 

§ 5. — Origin of two tgpes of village. 

It will natui’ally be asked, how it came to pass that these 
two types of village existed. 

Most authors admit that it is partly due to the colonisation 
of India by different kinds of Aryan tribes. 

The original inhabitants of India were in all probability pas¬ 
toral races, but it is impossible now to form a theory of what their 
customs in regard to landholding may have been. We have now 
only relics of those races, in the Gonds, Bhils, Paharias, and other 
such tribes, who are still to be found in the hill ranges and in the 
remote and less civilised corners of the country. Their institutions 
can now only be learned from a special study of the tribes, and 
they have so long ceased to have any bearing on the general land- 
tenures of India, that, in a general sketch of this^ind, an allusion 
to them would be unnecessary. 

But to these tribes the Hindu races succeeded, before the dawn 
of history. The first immigrants are represented by the Hindu 
of Bengal, and some of the southern races, who, however, are proba¬ 
bly mixed races, formed by the fusing of the Hindu tribes with 
tlie aborigines'^. They originally occupied Northern India and 
moved southwards at a later date. 

But this race was in its turn disturbed by other tribes of Aryan 
origin aiid Hindu religion, but who were more martial in character, 
and whose institutions were of a different character. 

® See Staudinjif Infortiintiuii rogardinf^ tlio Madrui} Presidency (edition of 1870), 
page 77 . CaDipliel*, MfjdfrU India, page 7. 
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It was the first race that gave rise to the ' non-united village * 
type of landholding; it was the second group of tribes that brought 
those habits of apportioning the land among tribal groups, which, 
aided by the principle of joint-succession and inheritance, re¬ 
sulted in the joint-villnge. These same tribes, too, brought those 
feudal customs of ruling which we shall have occasion to notice, 
as having a great effect on landholding customs in India. 

Wherever, then, we have the non-united village still surviving 
as such, and not as a decayed form of the other (for such a decayed 
form is possible, as we shall presently see), we have communities in 
which the older Hindu race and its institutions were not completely 
displaced. Where we find, as in the Panj^b and its vicinity, that 
the joint-village is the predominant typo, we conclude that the 
later Aryan races, more or less coni])letely, drove out the older 
races and established themselves*. Joint villages, however, are 
not alone due to tribal settlements; they may arise in other ways, 
and often in the midst of the non-united ones. Moreover, villages 
originally, non-united may become joint by the effect of our own 
Revenue Settlements. 


§ G.^Nofi^wtited milages ami the Hindu llaj. 

The carlic^ form of landholding as we can still trace it in 
Bengal, in the old Oudh kingdoms, and in the districts of Central, 
Southern, and Western India, is the non-united village, the charao- 

^ It is not a mere theory, this double immigration of Aryan races. "Indeed,” 
lays Mr. (Sii^.) Cuinpbell (Modern India, page 8)," we are not without a historical 
glimpse of the facts. We have very gooil and accurate accounts of Northern India 
as it was in Alexander's time; and wohiid^that, in addition to the II indn kingdoms 
# # • • he found settled or oneampod in the Danjab, great tribes of a 

purely repuhlienn constitution, far mure warlike than any others whieh ho en¬ 
countered. The best aeeoniit of thtnu is to ho toaud in Hecren, in the volume on tiic 
Persians, page 31G. irceren represents their constitution us aristocratic or under 
the government of their optimatot; * # * , Alexander treatctl with 300 depnt>i('S 

of a tribe, but it by no uicaus follows that these optimates were other than elected 
deputiijb. On the coutrary, it is evident that they were the * Paiichos ’ or delegates of 
the people with whom we treat iu the same country at the present day.” 
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teristics of which I have stated. But the progress of the histoiy 
of landholding is so dependent on the Hindu theory of State* gov¬ 
ernment, that I must give a description of the Hindu kingdom. 
These kingdoms contained within themselves the means whereby 
the non-iinited form of village might be replaced by the joint form. 
And in fact, it may be here stated at. once, that while we assign 
generally, the iion-unitod village as typical of the older Hindu 
system, and the united or joint-village as belonging to the system 
of the later military races,—Rajput, Jat, &c.,—it is also true, that 
joint-villages may, and do arise out of, the older Hindu Raj and its 
institutions; and joint-villages have arisen in quite recent times, 
and may now arise, neither out of the old lliudiji Raj, nor yet out of 
later tribal custom,s, but simpl}'^ by the principle of joint-succession, 
common to Hindu and Muhammadan alike; so that, given one man, 
rich enough to get an estate for himself to begin with, his heirs, in a 
few generations, will form several joint-villages ou£ of their branches. 

Under the first Iliiulu races, then, the country was portioned 
out into a series of small kingdoms. These, generally, were in 
feudal subordination to some greater Raja^ and the minor rulers 
received the tilak ” or mark of investiture from the over-lord. 

The Raja was always of the Chhatri (Kshatriya) class ; this 
arraugeincnt seems to have been as much a natural iustitution as was 
the Brahmanic priesthood itself. It is very remarkable, however, 
that the ruling family may be altered and one conqueror succeed 
another, without the form of the State undergoing any change®. 

■ The form of society described in the ^ Laws of Manu ^ was the 
fonn we are now describing -the Raja, and under him tbe villages, 
each with its headman, and some intermediate officials, supervisors 
of a hundred or a thousand villages. 

^ Whence the title Mahdrdjd Adhirdj. The Chinese pilgrims who tnivolled in 
India iu the 5th century, saw the State barge of the great Kanauj L^ja being 
towed ulung by cighteuu feudatory princes. 

^ See some valuable remarks in Hciiett’s Gonda Settlement Reporti 1878, paras, 
65-66. Gonda was an uurient kiiigduni, and was repeatedly subject to changes of 
dynasty, even Pathdn rulers appearing in the series; but still the Raj remaiued 
aualtercd till the wave of Muhumuiaduu conquest passed over it. 
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No joint-village, claiming a right over an entire area allotted 
by any tribal cuBtom, was known to the author of Manu's Institutes, 
The Baja with his general I’ight to a share in the grain, with a 
power of collecting taxes, with a right to the waste; and individual 
landholders, each deriving his right from the fact that he had cleared 
the land, and reclaimed it from jungle,—that was the only form 
known at that early date. 

In Oudh, the memory of the early Hindu kingdoms is still 
distinctly preserved to us The kingdom of Gonda has been de¬ 
scribed by Mr. W. C. Benett in the Settlement Beport of Gonda 
district published in 1878. 

Here we find the non-united villages, each landholder claiming 

only what he had cleared or brought under the plough, and the heredi- 

. 

tary headman collecting the Baja's grain-share for him. Besides 
this share, the Baja took taxes of all kinds—on roads, on ferries, on 
wood-cutters who came from other states j besides many * benevo¬ 
lences.' 

The Baja had a right of disjiosal of the waste, in all cases where, 
by grant or otherwise, a right in a defined area was not alienated. I 
may fairly take Gonda as a representative. Here the villages were 
of the non-united type; all the villagers wanted and all they claimed 
was the free use ^f wood and grass! This they enjoyed ; but when 
they were satisfied, the rest of the produce wont to .the Baja. It 
is also remarkable, that in the case of limber^ the right of the villages 
was limited. A man might take a beam for his house, but if he left 
the country, he was bound to leave the timber in the house, which 
escheated to the Baja. In Gonda, too, we have also an indication 
of tjie very common right to reserved " trees of a specially valuable 
kind. The Raja treated the Mohwa (or Mahua) tree {liassia 
lalifolia) as his, and in many cases retained his right even when 
the land on which it grew was in private occupation. Here we 
see a custom to which no doubt is due the State right to teak 
in Burma, to sandalwood, teak, blackwood, and other trees in other 
parts of India. 

The right to the user of the waste was confined to the Baja's 

D 
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own subjects. If a stranger oarae to cut wood in the Raja's 
forests, he was subject to a tax (tangarahi = axe-money). 

These privileges of the Raja, suggestive as they use of consider¬ 
able powers of disturbance, did not directly affect the village land¬ 
holders, who continued to hold each man his own field, giving a 
customary share of the crop to the village artisans, and the priest, and 
dividing the rest between himself and the Raja. 

It was just the same in the neighbouring kingdom of Utraula*^. 
In this we find exactly the same customs: the villages are all 
affirrccrMtcs of cultivators under a headman who received certain 
allow'anecs for the management. The Raja took his grain-share ; 
and the rest of his revenues were derived from Ihe numercus and 
ingenious taxes already alluded to; there was the same tax exacted 
for “ kaprahi,'^ or clothes for a new-born heir; tlic mundan,^^ or 
further levy, when the child's head was shaved for the first time; 
thekutabi," to rejiairtlie fort; and the ^^ghorahi"or ^‘hathiahi," 
to pay for a horse or an elephant. The wood cut from the 
jungles was taxed, and road foes,.bi'idge tolls, and trade taxes 
were exacted. The escheat (ga^^ari) of property which had no 
heir, was also recognised. 


AVhat is also remarkable about the Utraula Raj is that change 
in the dynasty did not, till the Muhammadan jjower at Lucknow 
interfered, alter the customs much. Thus, in the middle of ilie 
sixteenth century, wc find Utraula, then held by a Rajput Raja, 
attacked by an Agban, who appears to have been following the 
Emperor Ilumayuu, but who displeased that monarch, was dis¬ 
missed, and had turned freebooter in consequence. The change of 
dynasty seems to have had no effect whatever on the local customs 
of the llaj. The Raja, indeed, accepted a sanad of the zamindari" 
of his ^^pargana," showing how in places less remote, and where 
the rule of the Mughal pressed more closely, the Rija of a 
potty State sinks into the mere proprietor of his estate with 


' 7 Utraula *ts now n pnrgana of Oonda district. So Hint origiriany Qonda niid 
Utraula were two Buiall ueighbouriiig states or kingdoms. See Oudh Gazetteer^ 
Vol.VII, p. 373, Ac. 
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limited rights, his kingdom becoming a revenue sub-division 
under the Imperial system. All that the Emperor did in this 
case was, hlKvever, to exact a certain revenue or tribute pay¬ 
ment. 

t 

When the State was dismembered later on in its history, 
the separate portions had all the attributes of the original state, 
each paying its share of the tribute to ^thc Central Govern¬ 
ment. 

How it was that joint-villages arosp in the midst, or 

« 

.rather on the ruins of the earliest form of Hindu society, I will 
explain presently ,• meanwhile, having so far accounted for the 
noU‘United village, let me briefly review the history of the second 
or later group o£ tribes which, as 1 have said before, followed after 
a long interval, and, iu many cases, displaced the earlier system*of 
landholding. 

§ 7. —The later ' military^ iribes.-^Settlemeut as a people. 

Tin's second immigration finds its modern representatives in the 
great tribe of llajputs and of the Jats, who are probably .of similar 
origin, and in fact claim for themselves that they are Rajputs who 
had, to some extent, lost Ciiste®. 

It is remarkable that these tribes have given rise to two dis- . 
tiuct forms of dominion over land, both of which are very clearly 
traceable iu different parts of India. 

In some places they settled as a people^ occupying broad tracts 
of country (as we shall notice in the chapter on Punjab Tenures). 
In other places they appeared merely as conquerors, a small band of 
armed invaders who took possession of the Government, and 
exacted tribute, but were not numerous' enough to displace the 
original inhabitants and .to colonise the country. 

They produced a totally different effect on the land-tenures 
under each of these two conditions. Where they settled as a people, 
the tribe took up a whole area like the “ mark of the Germanic 


^ Campbell, Mo3eru ludia, p. 9. 
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tribes of Europe® and divided it out into minor allotments for 
feections of the tribes, and then again into, the ultimate lots for 
individuals or families. And iis these people would b%all connected 
together, and near relatives would be grouped together on the same 
lands, the institution of a village/^ the whole claimed absolutely 
by a joint body of ancestrally connected tribesmen, readily arises. 
These tribal settlements may be found all over the Panj4b, to 
the complete exclusion of the older races who were ciilier reduced 
or look refuge in the Himalaya. They went also south (thougli at 
■ a later period), and traces of joint-villages may be found in Perar 
and in the western districts, especially in Guzarat. They may be 
found again surviving as the Vellalars and others who own joint- 
villages in the Tamil country, where what is called the rnirasi 
tenure is found 

§ 8 ,—Tribal conquests.—No seHhment as a people. 

But when tlic Rajputs (or tribes like them) stai'^cd merely 
in smaller hands for plunder or concpiest, they established quite a 
different order of things. In such cases their chief leader took the 
kingdom as Raja, with a portion of the country allotted to him as his 

royal demesne; the minor chiefs had their smaller estates, and the 

$ 

• Wc can see this process most clearly excmpliGetl in the frontier districts of 
the Panjab ; her<f tribes enme in at a much later date tlian evon tliose wc are 
dcscrihing. Hazara will alforil espocinlly a clear instance of the ilaqa pr tribal 
territory siih'dividcd out among the clans and sub-sections. The institution of the 
Teuton •* maik ” and the Anglo-Saxon “villor township is traceable to a similar 
origin. If the student will take up Mr. Joshua Williams* “ Ijcctures on Rights of 
Common ” (London, JI. Sweet, 1880) and read Lectures 4, 5, and 0, he will find that the 
description there given, might almost have been taken from a North Indian Settlement 
Report. 

“ The Tamil country is south of Nellore, along the eastern portion of Madras. 
See Standing Iiiforination, Madras, p. 82-3. 

But 1 am in no w'ay disposed to admit that mirasf'* really implies the right of a 
sharer iu a joint-village. Words of similar import and origin are constantly used to 
describe a ' heritable* but separate interest iu land. In the Dakhan there are inir^f 
holdings not Tkccessarily connected with yoin^villages; and the words varisi and 
wirisat are used in the Himalaya to indicate ownership rights in laud where joint* 
village comnauniticB are unknown. 
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individual followers settled down among the population of the 
country, but foimed no kind of joint-village community. If they 
held land, they held it on the terms of being owners of as much as 
they got or took, and no more^ They paid no revenue to the 
State at first, but military service and even pecuniary aid (ou 
special occasions) were always required. 

We can see this state of things in Ajmer at the present day. 
The Hindu States in the Himalaya also are all on this model j the 
ruler is a Rajput, and there may or may not be subordinate Thakur^s, 
Rao^s or other feudatory estates under him. He takes from all the 
villages (who arc the original population) his grain-share; and 
the Rajputs are not found in numbers, nor do they form joint- 
villages. Exactly the same thing happened in the West Coast of 
Madras, consequent on the invasion of the Nairs of Malabar, 

This ln*ief outline will, I hope, serve to make it intelligible how 
it'is, that we have Rajput joint-villages in the Punjab, for example, 
and a Rajput State organisation^ totally without joint-villages, in 
Ajmer and tlie Himalayan slates. 

§ 9 .—Other origins to joint^villages,—Descendants of farmers 

of revenue and grantees. 

I have now sf somewhat more intricate task to perform. Having 
shown how the non-uuited village arose, and how the joint-village, 
in some places, may be traced to settlements of later and more 
martial tribes, I have yet to explain how the joint-villages, as we 
see them now, may arise in other ways also, 

^ lu Ajmer this appears very clcarJy ; Uicro tlie scanty niid uiicertuiii niiurull 
renders peniiauout eultivatiou impossible, without a well or more coiumouly u 
iHuk or baud ” of some kiud. Anybody willing to construct a work of this kind 
liud only to take the permission of the Kdja ou the royal or khdlsa laud, or of the chief 
in his estate, and then ho erected his band or sunk his well, and became practically 
the proprietor of it and of the land watered by it. All unoccupied land remained at 
the disposal of the chief or the Raja, us the case might be. The different landowners 
who were settled together, of course formed groups, and got local names ns villages, 
but they never formed u community, or laid claim to the waste us their common 
property. 
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One—and this operates in quite modern times—is simply that of 
a powerful individual who, no further back than the Mughal (or, in 
the Panjfib, the Sith) times, got possession of certain villages as 
Revenue-farmer. He established himself there, and the present 
village joint-proprietary body are simply the descendants of the 
original farmer or grantee. Villages may arise just in the same 
way, from a grant of waste: the jiresent owners are descendants of 
a grantee of a few generations back, as in Sii-sa, in the Panjab. 

But there is a more curious origin for joint-villages than these. 
Such estates may spring out of the old Hindu kingdom^ (1) by 
the effect of grant of the Raja; and (2) by the division and 
dismemberment of the Raj itself, 

§ 10.— Birt or grant by the Baja:—the zaminddii birt/* 

The earliest form of grant made by the oUl Hindu R4ja is the 
''birt,” which Inight mean an actual grant of waste land, the grant 
of a right to settle and occui)y land, or a grant of the king^s share or 
revenue of villages already occupied. As might be expetted, a large 
fiumber of these grants were " jangaltarashi,” made on favourable 
terms (rent- free for a period, probably) to encourage the im])rovement 
of the waste; others, which the Brahmans took care to represent as 
irrcsumable, were for roHgious purposes: and some'were jivan-birts 
granted to favoured individuals and younger members of the Rajahs 
family to afford them maintenance. The term "birt” constantly 
occurs in Oudh Revenue history, and occasionally elsewhere; it cer¬ 
tainly represents a general and widespread institution of the Hindu 
system of Government. The " birt ” was a permanent and herit¬ 
able grant, but a grain-share, though a reduced one, was still 
payable to the Raja. A fee was also taken for the issue of the birt. 

But such grants would not have modified the customs of land- 
holding had it not been that they were afterwards applied 
differently. 

If we refer again to the case of Gonda, we shall notice a 
feature, which also occurred in the history of other districts, if not 
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universally. Ceftain powerful families^ in possession of one or more 
villages, raised their position either with the consent of the Rdja 
or by their own unaided influence, to the extent that they became 
possessed of the superior right throughout their estates/ 

Very probably a grant of the nature of a j%u' or assignment of 
the revenue for military service, began the process, although a jagfr 
grant did not give up any of the Rajahs rights except to the revenue 
or grain-share. The estates which thus grew into independence, 
constituted what Mr. Benett calls village zamindaris/^ 

In after-times, when the Raja was out of possession, he granted 
mch zaminddrV^ rights by ^^birl;^^ but Mr. Benett thinks he 
could not have borne the humiliation of doing this, while he was 
inpourer. ■ 

Tl\e superior position consisted in this, that in the zamindari, 
the grant may or may not have excused the payment of revenue, 
but it gave up the Raja's right to the waste^ and to taking taxes 
and tolls. The ^^zamindar®" took them; and thus, in fact, ho 
established an estate of greater or less size, in which he was in a 
position exactly equivaTeiit to that which the Raja had, and he was 
owner of the land besides^. 

Such estates had a power of development and stability which 
was wanting to the Raj itself. In the first place, the Raja had 
no really close conne.ction with, or hold over, any lands but those 
which formed his personal and family holding. For the rest, he 
had the general right to a shai'e in the produce and the other rights 
spoken of. As long as the royal family maintained the full power 
of the Raj, these rights all centred in one person, descending to 

^ See n detailed note on this term in the next chapter; here 1 do not wish to 
break the thread of m} nunatlvc by explauatiom 1'therefore only snybiicfly tliat the 
wqrd bus notliing to do with the ** neiigiil zanifndar; ** it only iin 2 )lios that fupnrior 
kind of interest ill the land or estate whereby the owners claim tho exclusive lordship 
of the entire laud in their estate, and are exempted from royal eliiims to the waste and 
to various local imposts which others pay. 

3 And it is remarkable that here the grant distinctly disposed of the Itaja’s 
waste laud and other rights; the formula is “ sa-jal, sa-kiit, sa-path, ».e., including 
tho right over water (ferry and Rshery rights), over the forest aud waste, and over 
the roads (for tolls, Ac.)—Gouda Ueport, para. 6C, p. 50. 
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to the eldest son only. But if the Raja died childless or was de¬ 
feated by foreign or domestic enemies, and driven out, his c'state 
dissolved at once. It was otherwise with the zammddrf families; 
these not being indivisible^ but succeeding jointly*, were able to hold 
on to their estates, bring the waste under cultivation, and divide it 
out among the various family branches, all of whom were impelled 
by common interest to assert their claim and present a united front 
to any enemy. The families would then expand, cultivate more 
waste, purchase additional lands, and so become powerful enough to 
maintain their position under successive rulers, long after the Raj 
from which they sprang had, as such, disappeared. 

In the old Utraula kingdom in Oudh, the growth of these 
zamiudari estates is very curiously illustmted. When llic'State was 
reduced to subjection by the Aluliammadan power, the Raja was 
made to pay tribute, and was left witli certain villages as his 
own, while the Lucknow Government took the Rajahs share or 
revenue from all the rest; but though the Raja lost the revenue for 
the villages, he still retained a certain lordship over them, and then 
it was that lie began lo raise money by selling or granting (for a 
consideration) the comjplete zamtnddri right in one or more villages ; 
this gave not only the internal management and headship, but also 
the right to all the waste and other “ manorial rights in this area. 
The title thus created was (as before) known as the birt zamiii- 
dari^' and became prevalent. 

In Gonda, it will be remembered* the grant of this complete 
right inside a given area or estate was very rare, and where it 
existed was of later date, after the Raja had lost his original posi¬ 
tion. But in Utraula such villages arose numerously in the way 
I stated. In this State also there were many villages assigned in 
jagir to the Muhammadan soldiers who had helped the Afghan 

4 The only trace of primogeniture being tbo ''jethariBi”—tbocldestson getting a 
larger sbaro. Tbo sumo thing is observable in Kaiigra among the l^jputs (the jeth- 
nndii) and the Sikii jagfrdarf families in the Cis-Sutlej States of the Patijab. In 
Ajmer it would seem (and this may be true everywhere) that a sole succession by 
primogeniture is a later developmcut than the custom of a larger share to the eldest. 
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invader to conquer and poissess himself of the Raj. These jagirdars ^ 
paid no revenue, and only a small yearly tribute besides the obliga¬ 
tion to render military aid. Naturally enough, the families of such 
grantees soon became joint owners of the villages, the original 
landholders being their ' tenants/ * 

1 must here briefly notice a very curious feature in some of these 
zammdan villages.” When the property was divided, as joint 
property usually is in the course of time, the family did not take— 
one branch, village A, and the other village B, and so on; but a plot 
was taken out of each village for each section. Consequently, in later 
times, the village ceased to be a singly-held group, capable of being 
treated for revenue purposes as one estate or mahal : the village 
became a mosaic of little pieces, each of which belonged to a different 
estate. This was the origin of the distinction between the 
'' khetbat ” and pattibat distribution of lands in Faizabfid and 
other districts, which we shall meet with again in the chapter on the 
Oudh Settlement system, . 

§ 11.— Joint-villager arising from disniembertnent of the Raj. 

I*have said that the old Raj was indivisible and descended by 
primogeniture, and so it was in Strict theory. But all the States 
did not retain the principle of indivisibility. In some kingdoms the 
succession was strictly to the eldest son, who took the entire king¬ 
dom and all that pertained to it. Younger sons may have been 
allowed life-interests in the revenue of certain lauds, but these 
always in time became re-absorbed in the State. In such a king¬ 
dom, if the lldja died heirless or was absorbed by the Muhammadan 
power, the distinctive features of the Raj simply disappeareef, 

an i the villages remained as a pargana or other gx*oup in the 

» 

.Mughal kingdom, and the old lldja became the taluqdar.” But 
in some kingdoms, on the death of the Raja, the estates were at once 
divided among the family, and if the division was carried far 
enough, the result would be the creation of a number of small 
jointly-owned and independent estates— h\ ioioi n, number of joint* 
villages^ There is reason to believe that in parts of Oudh and the 
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North-Western Provinces, where there are groups of joint-villages, 
belonging to tlie higher castes lyid not occupying a sufficiently large 
area of country to suggest a tribal scttlementi the villages are due 
to the disniemhermeiit of ancient hmgdome. 

* In the old Gonda kingdom of Oudh, for example, as it is in 
Kangra, the Simla Hill States, Ajmer, &c., to this day, the Kaj is 
always indivisible; the eldest son succeeds alone, younger eons 
receive a maintenance or a life-grant of the llaja^s grain-share in 
certain villages, and these ki^sc and return to the Raj. Hero, then, 
there may be the occasional appearance of a zanuudari or joint-village 
by the growth of a powerful local family or a grant; biit the whole 
country does not change : the villages remain for the most part as 
they were, and the Raja dies out, or succumbs before the modern 
power and accepts his j^lace as a taluqdar, or jagirdar, the new 
Government taking from the villages part of the revenue-share 
he would otherwise have had. In'Rai Bareli'^ on the other 
hand, on the Raja Tilok Chand's death, the family sub-divided 
the domain, and it was all split np into a number of petty 
estates, which would in the end have been further divided and 

the individual families become the joint-proprietors of so many 

% 

villages. In the course of time, however, some of the branches agreed 
to sub-divide no further : and so the district remains, showing, I 
think, some GO fairly large estates, and 537 estates consisting of 
single villages. Time and the Muhammadan concpiests have of 
course produced a certain admixture, but the general position of 
the Tilok Cliandi Bais cannot for a moment fail to be discerned. 

I have given all these details chiefly from the districts of Oudh, 
because Mr. Benctt^s reports describe them with remarkable force 
and perspicuity, and there can be no doubt after comparing the 
information (though of a loss complete character) we possess from 
other sources, that the description is generally true of the older form 
of Hindu Raj wherever it occurs. Locally, the history will vary 

5 In tbifl district of 1,735 villages, 1,719 were held by Tilok Chandi B^is, some of 
tbem in groups^ forming tnluqas, others izf single villages owned by faiuUies. The 
origin of all this from lUjn Tilok Chaud is traced by Mr. Benett (Clans of Uui Bareli) ; 
see also Gazetteer of Oudh, Yol. Ill, hub voce (Kui Biircli). 
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in detail. A remarkable instance of the history of the influence of 
the Hindu Raj on landed interests in Chutiya N%pnr, and of the 
boiileversement of rig-hts which followed^ will be found in some 
detail in the chapter on Bengal Tenures, 

§ 12 .— Remind. 

Having thus endeavoured to give an explanation of the origin 
of tlie two kinds of village in som'e detail, I may summarise the 
subject in the following diagram or table :— 

{ Characteristic of the earliest 
Hindu tribes, and of the kingdoms 
formed by them. 

^ (i) is established by settlements 

of later and more martial Hindu 
tribes (who also, under other cir¬ 
cumstances, establish a peculiar 
form of feudal rule over other 
tribes) ; 

The united village (iij I’csults from grants made by 

the Hindu Raja of the older type-; 

(iii) from the dismemberment of 
I the llaj ; and 

(iv) from the joint succession 
to estates founded by grantees, 

\ revenue-farmers, &c. 

Lastly, the British Revenue Settlement has affected the ori¬ 
ginal constitution of the villages. Throughout the North-West 
Provinces and the Panjab, the villages have become joint, whatever 
their early history may have been, because the system makes 
them so. ^Throughout Madras and Bombay, all or nearly all have . 
remained or become non^nnited because the system docs not 
require any joint responsibility. 

§ 13.— Leading features of joint-villages. 

Where the tenure is really joint, it is so, very generally, on the 
basis of the shares which result from the Hindu and Muhammadan 
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law or custom of inhcritauee, all the sharers being descended from 
a common ancestor. In some cases the measure of interest now 
appears to be based on a division of the soil into a certain number 
of ploughs. A plough is not a definite area of land, but 
represents a certain share in the whole village". Perhaps in an 
early stage, the whole body of the settlers threw the whole proceeds 
of cultivation into a common stock and divided the profit or loss 
according to these shares. But the allotments represented by 
villages, soon came to bo separately held, though withiu itself the 
village represents a joint ownership. 

In those cases, where the village community is derived from an 
original tribal settlement, it is by no moans clear how far the estate 
was joint. It was a well-established custom that one member 
could be required to exchange -his bolding periodically with an¬ 
other. The object of this was to reduce inequalities in the value 
or profitableness of the holdings or allotmenis, by periodical redis¬ 
tribution, When this stage was reached it is clear there was no 
joint-stock management of profit and expenses extending over the 
entire group or settlement, for otherwise redistribution would have 
been unnecessary. The lots within themselves were no doubt jointly 
held by the family or families who held them, and the different 
holders of allotments could of course unite to furnish defence 
against a common enemy. 

Whether the joint-village originated in a tribal settlement, or 
is merely a joint body of owners descended from a single revenue- 
farmer, or a separate member of some princely house of old days, 

prese^it constitution is the same. 

Whatever may have been tlie method or principle of coparce- 
nership, the purely joint tenure rarely survives for any length of 
time : families obtain separate record and possession of flieir share, 

• 

^ Thuit, n villiige might be divided into 32 ploughs, of which 8 were held by one 
funiily, 4 by another, 10 t)y unother, and 10, by yet another. But in these cases 
1 should be always doubtful whether we have a really joinb-villago. A mere group of 
associated *^ettlers, eMi-h bringing a* certniu power of cultivating hind, would most 
uttturully show this form of lundlioldiug. 
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or tlie process is carried still further, to the separation if indivi¬ 
dual holdings. Theoretical ancestral shares also get forgotten, 
and their plgce is taken by de faclo holdings, the natural result of 
the greater wealth of one cultivator, the inequality in the value of 
land and its produce, and other such causes. In short, even those 
villages about whose joint character and original ancestral bond of 
union there can be no question, constantly tend to show the opera¬ 
tion of that process which is known by jurists to be a necessary 
one in the history of pi’opcriy—the transition from joint to several. 

Consequently in one village we may find that the land is still 
jointly held, in another that it is partly in common and partly in 
severalty; in another, circumstances have led each coparcener to get 
his share divided out to him, and then the joint fenure is a thing 
of the past, and is only maintained by some more or less slender 
threads. Still, however, the village body is the exclusive proprietor 
of a//the land inside its limits, and until split up into actually 
separate estates on the revenue-roll, it remains jointly responsi¬ 
ble for its revenue, and it maintains a certain unity in other ways, 
as we shall see hereafter. 

Notwithstanding tlie inherent liability of such communities 
to change, to lose their ancestral shares, and hold land in lots modified 
by custom or by necessity, still a common ancestral origin is an 
important feature in the village history, and a genealogical tree 
showing all tlie ramifications of the family, is often among the most 
important of the records of a village settlement. 

I have already mentioned that in the joint-village, the entire area 
within the village boundary, whether waste or cultivated, belonged 
to its owners. The community consequently, at. first, jealously 
excluded outsiders. If the proprietary body needed more help than 
its own members could supply in clearing the primeval jungle, 
they called in outsiders to help iu thebuta-shigafi^^ or clcar- 
ing; but such helpmates, however privileged their position as 
regards permanent occupancy and exemption from rent, did not 
b 3 comc members of the community: they had no voice in 
the management, nor any claim to a share in the common. 
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Occasionally, however, circumstances made it desirable or npces- 
sary, actually to' take an outsider into the community itself, 
but then, as usual in the eai'ly stages of development, some 
device was made use of, to salvo the public feeling and mask the 
admission. 

§ 14 .—Joint responsilility. 

The whole body is responsible jointly for the revenue, and 
this burden is distributed and recorded at settlement according to 
the village constitution: the details of this will appear in Book IIL 
In the same way, expenses are incurred for various common pur¬ 
poses, such as entertaining guests and visitors, repairing the village 
walls, or tbc temple or mosque; such expenses are sliarcd by the 
whole body, which levies a local rate for the ])urposc. The council 
of ciders, the panch, with the aid of its accountant, prepares accounts. 
of this exi^enditure, and the whole body audit it. This process 
is called the bdjharat'' or annual audit of accounts. 

§ \h.^Village officials. 

The village also has a staff of officials, and also of artisans, 
besides farm labourers. 

The headmen—lambardare as they are caljed m the countries 
where the joint-villages are commonest—are the heads of the sections 
of the village and form the panch They are elected by the 
village under a certain control of the Government officers, who mpst 
see that proper men are appointed, since the payment of the’ 
Government revenue depends on them. 

The patwari-is the village accountant, wlio keeps tfie accounts as 
between the Government and the people, and as between the people 
themselves, revenue payer and lambarddr, landowner and tenant: 
he also records such statistics as the Government require, and 
takes note of all changes in proprietary right, succession, sales, 
mortgages, and so forth. 

The watchman chaukidar,^' gorait,^" dauraha," “sirkir," 
and many other names, according to locality) is guardian of the 
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boundaries^ and is also the village messenger. In some caaes, there 
is a messenger besides the watchman. He keeps watch at night, 
ascertains who comes into and goes out of the village, is expected 
to trace stolen property, and give an account of the bad characters 
in the village. 

§ —Village artisans. 

The artisans vary according to locality, but there are always 
some who are universally found. The carpenter, the pottei', the 
hiather-worker or cobbler, and the blacksmith, are indispensable 
always; as there is always house-building to be done, well-gear to 
be made up, shoes for the villagers, leather-work for cattle- 
harness, iron-work for the plough, and other agricultural tools in 
general. The potter also makes the water-jars and household 
vessels, so that he is indispensable also; and in the Panjab districts 
where the Persian wheel is used for raising water, the potter has 
to make the tind or earthen jar, a series of which, fixed on tlic 
rope-ladder that passes over the wheel and down into the well, is 
required to complete the water-raising apparatus. 

There will, usually, be*a village water-carrier, also a washerman, 
and a nai or bai'bor, who shaves and also carries messages con¬ 
nected with majTiages, betrothals, &c., an astrologer, possibly also 
a minstrel. In South India, dancing-girls, who lend their services 
at weddings and festivals, are also counted in tlie village staff. So 
may be-the dharwai, or person who weighs out grain, and the village 
money-changer. All these have their recognised position in the 
village, and their perquisites and remuneration in grain and other¬ 
wise.'^ 


^ The followiiiff is a list of vilhige servants as recorded for the Giijraiiwalii 
district of the Punjab, This will serve as a fair general sample of how these people 
are paid. Their occupation, its well.as the right to serve the vilhige, is often licrcdi« 
tary. 

1. The blacksmith (lohdr). His dues are 1 bh/iri or wheat-shoaf in each harvest, 
one pai in money on each plough, 2 seers of molasses (cur), aiul also one jar of 
sugarcane juice daily, while the press (belna) is working; and he is allowod to 
have oue day’s picking at the cottou-ticld at the cud of the scuson. 
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Besides the villajje artisans, there may be tradesmen settled 
in the village, as the seller of brass pots, the cloth mercer and the 
grocer; but'these do not form any part of tlie recognised village 
staff. 

There are also certain menials, sweepers, grain-cleaners,— 
persons of low caste who take away dead cattle and have a right to 
tlieir hides, and so forth. 

A number of thc«c work on the fields, and are divided into two 
classes, tliose who work for the whole season, and those who 
work only at liarvest or on some special occasion, as when the 
sugarcane crop is cut and sugar is made. 

The lower grades of village artisans often help on these occasions 
and got paid accordingly. The remuneration usually consists of a 
email part of the grain, and perhaps a blanket, a pair of shoes and 
some tobacco. 


§ 17 .—Land hmo IieM, 

In the Panjab we shall find that a large proportion of the 
village proprietors cultivafe their own land. In other jiarts, how- 

2. The carpenter (tnrkhan). He makes the well wooil-work, handles for tools, 
beds (chirpai), stools, Ac. Ills does arc much the same as the lohar’s. 

3. The kumhar or potter. ^ 

4. The " rera” or {?niss-rope maker; the ropes are necessary to form the hands 
over the well-wheel which carry the watcr-pota. He gets one “'bUari ” and four topas 
of grain per well. 

6. The " chura’* or sweeper. He cleans the corn, cleans the cattle-sheds, and 
makes the manure into cukos for fuel: a place for drying these cakes is often a 
recognised common allotment outside the village site. 

6. The " mochi” or cobbler and chnmdr, who also his certain rights connected 
with the skins of the cattle that die. 

The “ hajjam” or " nai.*’ He is the barber, hut also carries messages and 
proposals connected with marriages and betrothals, and serves also at funerals. 

8. The “ dhobi’* or washerman. 

9. The " jhewar” (this is a local term), equivalent to “ bhisti "•or water-carrier. 

Besides there may he the village astrologer and musician (mirasi) and various 
religious office-holders—the purohit, or brahman, a fakir who keeps the tnkyd or 
village place of assembly ; the ** manlvi " for the mosque service, a bhdi " at a 
temple called dhannsala, a*'s4dh"at a th&kurdwara, a pujdri at shlvdla (temple 
of Sira), and a mahant of a devidwdra." 
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ever, ^the laud is very commonly let out to tenants. These we shall 
find to he of various classes, which will be noticed when we come 
to study the tenures of each province. 


§ 18.— Classes resident in the railage. 

Thus if we place together the different classes of persons who 
are concerned in the constitution of a joint-village, or at least 
form part of it^ we shall have the following table of residents ;— 

1. The co-sliarors in the proprietaiy body—the heads of the 

families being the punch or committee of management 
and .])orforin—all or some of them—the functions of 
headmen/' 

2. Tenants who hold lauds under the proprietary body, either 

permanent and hereditary tenants (perhaps dating from 
the veiy fonndalion of the village, and enjoying a certain 
privileged position) or tenants-at-will. 

3. The village officials (accountant, watchman, &c.) 

4«. The village artisans. 

5. The resident tradesmen (who probably pay good rent for 

their bonses, and some small taxes or dues besides). 

6, Menials and farm labourers. 

4 > 

§ 19 .—The term sir-land^^ 

Here I will take occasion to explain u term which will con-« 
stantly he made use of in speaking of village lands—the term 
sir" or special holding. When a village is managed jointly, that 
is when all tlie land is cultivated by tenants or otherwise, and the 
whole proceeds are thrown into a common stock, tlicn no one Las any 
special holding. But the plan docs not usually last long. What 
is much more common is that each sharer in the body has a certain 
plot of land, which he.cultivates himself with his own stock or by 
bis own tenants; but however that may be, be gets the whole pi'o- 
cecds of it for himself. The rest of the land will then he ,held 'in 
common. Occasionally the proceeds of this common portion are 

B 
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sufficient to pay the jnma^ or revenue assessment o£ the villag*€ and 
the expenses also; in tliat case they are so devoted; and then eacli 
holder has the whole produce of his sir land to himself. If the 
proceeds of the common lands do not suffice, then a rate is levied 
on each sharer to makeup the deficiency®. 

“ Sh'^^ land is always much valued, and under our modern rent 
laws if an owner is dispossessed of his land, he stills has a right to 
remain on his “ sir^^ as ])er!n!inent tenant of it; nor can a right of 
occupancy grow up on “ sir land agaiu'^ the owner, in favour of a 
tenant who is employed to cultivate 

§ iO,—Decayed condidon of joinl-vi^laycft in some dislricls. 

9 

When the village coniinunily is in full survival, all these fea¬ 
tures may be distinctly noticed. But there are many districts in 
which the village community is found in a state of decay. The 
original proprietary body liaVe not been able to maintain their 
exclusive privileges; their hinds may have passed out oE their hands 
by sale owing to poverty and the necessity of raising money to 
meet the State revenue. In that case, the village tenants, and the 
outsiders, whom there was nothing to prevent from coming in, have 
grown to he equal in position, and no longer admit the right of 
tiie old proprietary hoc\y to the waste and to what would have 
been the common. In some cases the old body still furnishes the 
village headmen, its members all call themselves by names in¬ 
dicating that they were once the superiors, and possibly still receive 
some small rents and perquisites—the relies of their former rights. 

• 

* The term sir ” is also usoil in other ea'ieg. For example, the ziimlud^r 
or revenue aj^ent in Ui*ngal origiiiully hud his '‘sir” or speciid lands, as distin¬ 
guished from the rest of the hinds in the estate, over whieh he had only a kind 
of ghncral ovtr-lordslup. The “sir” might be excluded from the area on which 
revenue was assessed. So, when tlie Rajas in Ondh were icduced by the Muham¬ 
madan coiitinorors, the Nawab took the revenue from tlie villages that the Raja 
once had, hi.t by wny of conipensation, or to reward thc'liaja who became taluqdar 
and accountable lo the treasury for the reveiiiio of the taluq, a certain number 
of village^ were left to the Raja revenue-free for his subsisteucc, und such lauds 
were called his sir or “ naukar. ” 
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In South India such a state of things is now commonly found ; 
and of course a raiyatwari system, whereby Government deals with 
each holding separately, and oares nothing for any theoretical 
unity of the whole village, tends to facilitate disintegration- 
lu many such villages now Government treats the waste as at its 
disposal, and only so far recognises the old proprietary claims to 
it as to allow a preferential title to bring it under cultivation®. 

§ These commuuilies have been a main factor in shaping the 

revenue system of Upper India. 

Village communities of the joint class wore so universal, 
and had so completely survived all changes of time and government 
in the orth-Western Provinces, and still more so in the Panjab, 
that they served as t\\Q point de depart^ for a special revenue sys¬ 
tem. Such communities are also found in the Oudh districts and 
in the districts of the Central Provinces bordering on the North- 
West. Jiut traces of them are also to be met with in Berar, in 
South India, and in some parts of Northoru Bombay. Why it was 
that these communities in some parts- managed to survive all the 
incidentsof Muhammadan rule, of Maratha plundering, or of Sikh 
conquest, and in others faded out and only lefta memory in a few 
local terms or half-forgotten custonis, is one of the most curious 
subjects for historical enquiry. But it is certain that the extreme 
slate of decay into which the institution has falleu in some 
parts of India has given rise to much questioning as to whether 
the present villages were over of the joint class, or were not rather 
the uon-united typo. 

§ 22 .—The waste included in village areas. 

Before leaving the joint-village, I must, however, add sdhie 
further details regarding the waste included in its area. In a 

® In other places (aa in tl»o Chingleput district), the joint claim to the waste 
was found so strong, that Government wishing to maintain its own revenue system, 
whereby there is no village coiuinou land, thought it right to compensate the 
village proprietors for their waste rights; and then the waste beoame entirely at 
the disposal of Goveruiucut. 
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Manual primarily desij^ncd for Forest Officers, this question^has a 
great interest, because it is on the question whether or not the 
waste, scrnl), and fores! of a given dislrict is or is not really in¬ 
cluded in the bounds of :i villiig<q not only as a matter of geograplii- 
eal location, but as being I he of the village proju'ie- 

tary bodies, that the ]n)\vor of Govcrnni(*nt to constitute forest 
estates, whether for fuel and grass, or for timber, often depends’^. 

This (jueslion of the wash' or unoullivaled-part of the village 
land also shows us a point of differeneo helweeli tlie Knglisli 
of ohl times and tlie Indian village. If the ivader will refer to 
tlie Jtli lecture of ^Ir. Williams^ series alluded to in a ])revioiis 
footnote, he will find that not only the arable land is divided on 
known principles, but the right to use the waste, especially in 
respect to tlie pasture and the yield of hay for storing, is a 
matter which comes into great prominence. 

In India, in the majorit y of cases, the village grazing is a some¬ 
what secondary matter; jdougli-cattle are the ehief, if not the oidy 
stock that is kept. Cuttle are not kept for slaughter for food; 
and lienee the grazing, though ue(*cssary, is of limited imjiortaucc^. 
Moreover, outside the waste wliieli the village regarded as apjiro- 
priated as the (*oinmou properly of its own members, tlicrc was much 
more unoccupied waste, on whieli eatlle could wiiuler at will, and 
wood for tlie requirements of the household, and for making agri¬ 
cultural iinpleineuls, he cut without let or hiiidrauce. The uncul¬ 
tivated common inside the village boundary, was then retained 


Tlui loiig-coiillimed ditncuHyni Hk? ^t.'idrns PresicL'iicy, re^mrdiiif^ thecon><fjtu- 
tion of in inimy of tlie di»(ricts, tof»k its orIy;in, or, more propeily 

gpeiikintr, ilenved its support, fioin doubt jiud unciui.iiuty ns to wliat wns tlio real 
status ot IIk! waste. lu districts wherc.the leveiiue s^^stem cU-als witJi an a^sej^smeiifc 
levied on tlio individual plots of cuUivation, tlio boumlary of tho village and what 
it rcal]\ iiH'luib''^ (iii)}iortaiit a< it is fu' iiiatiy purpo.ses) has not the si^iiiHeauco 
which it has in c<)uiitiics wh(*ro the joint'\ illa^'o exists, and where cver> liriiij' 
included iasulc tlm h"iuidary is r'-co^nisL'd as ahsolutcb the pi'opcMty ot the villa^o 
body. Hcuo»‘ policy lias vacillatiMl, and opinion been divided, whether the waste 
was the propel ly of the State or not. 

^ Hut in tho sequel notice will ho taken of a cuiious custom of ** grass reserves 
in the liimala^a. 
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not so much for pasture, as for land which in futmo could be 
brought niulor the plough and so iiuu’casc the wealth of the com¬ 
munity. So long as this desired object could not be attained, it 
lay uiitilled and not managed in any special way; and in fact 
it was not practically distinguishable from the waste outside the 
houudaries. WIkmi our sctilement o])orat.ions began, it was always 
necessary to detoruiine wbat waste was really purl of the village 
estate and what was unoccupied and ownerless, lying at the 
disposal of tlie State, 

In the North-West Provinces, where the population ivas denser 
and the villages were located (doser together, the wliole of the 
waste W'as found, as a rule, to be jiistly tdairned b}" the villages; 
and the boundaries of the estate of one community ran con¬ 
tiguously to those of the lioxt. 

Ill the Panjah, and also in the Central Provinces, it was not s6 ; 
the locations were furthov apart, and it was out of the question to 
suppose that the whole of the often vast expanse of scrub jungle, 
forcJ-t, and waste that intervened, was really part of one village on 
one side, and of the other on the other side, till the boundary lines 
of the two estates met at a given point. But it was diflicult, as 
a rule (for of course there were in some cases, facts wliicli afforded 
evidence on the question), to say what were the limits of the village 
common ; and accordingly an artificial but equitable rule was invented 
by which a certain area of waste proportionate to the cultivated area 
was allotted and demarcated as belonging to tlie village, while the 
rest was distinctly mavk(ld off as State waste. It was to this proce¬ 
dure 1 hat the often extensive Rakhs,^^ as they are called in the 
Panjah, are due. Those have now proved of great public benefit as 
affording lands on which plantations can he made, or in whicli, 
by conserving the natural growth, important supplies of grass and 
fodder can be obtained; while, in the early days of railway con¬ 
struction, enormous supplies of wood-fuel were drawn from tliem. 

The consequence of the recognition of villages as proprietary 
units is, that throughout .Upper India, the status of the waste, 
where any yet remains, is in most cases beyond dispute. 
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§ 23 .—The non-ituiied village. 

The villages of llio non-linited tvpc arc found chiefly, hut not 
exclusively, lu Central and Southern India. The plain country of 
the Dalvhan districts of .Homhay contains hardly any other form 
of village ; so it is with many parts of Berar. In flic Central 
Provinces also this type of village was ])revalent, but the revenue 

t 

system, as wo shall nfterwartls see, has created a special.proprietary 
right, so that the fact of the villages having boon originally non- 
united, is now of no consequeuoc. The village system of Bengal 
has long fallen into decay; hut it is probable that the villages 
were of this type; and in Oiulh and the North-AVost Provinces, 
wherever the dismembennent of the old Hindu kingdoms or the 
growth of grantees^ families did not result in joint-villages, this 
form of landholding can clearly be traced, though at the present 
day, ilie Revenue system lias made all villag-es equally “joint.” 

In Madras wc moct, witli both types of village; hut the non- 
united type is apparently commoner in the north and centre, while 
the best surviving forms of the joint conimuuity are in the southern 
districts. Indeed, in many countries where the non-iinited type of 
village may he said to ho the generally prevailing one, there are 
nevertheless here and tliere joint-villages, which have evidently 
arisen among, and over, the non-nnited ones, or perhaps been 
coeval with them, owing to the causes which 1 have already briefly 
noticed, and which will again appear in ra<jf-e detail in the sequel. 


§ 24 —Leading feattires of the non-united village. 

In this non-united form of village there is, as I have said, no 
appearance of a village estate within which all the land cultivated as 
well as waste- is the property of a joint body. There is nothing 
hut an aggregate of residents, each occupying his own land, and 
owning no Ijability for his neighbour’s revenue payment. In such 
villages it usually happens that the cultivators are of different castes 
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and races. In some villages it appears that originally an exchange or 
redistribution o£ lioldings was enforced by custom. This docs not, 
however, indicate tluit the village was held in joiut-owiiersliip, but 
merely that the co-settlers recognised a certain bond of union, 
because mutual protection and society are under any form of life 
necessary to -mankind, and especially so in India. The bond of 
union centred in tbe I'ecognilion of a headman of the village 
(^^pateP^ is one of his most widespread designations), who was 
partly the representative of the State and partly of the village ; and 
whose office was practically hcrt'dilary. 

The headman and his family were usually, if not always, tlie 
owners of the village site, which, in troublous times, was often 
walled or l)anke<l rouiul and served as a fort®. A right to a 
house-site in this enclosed space is still the prerogative of the pateKs 
family: outside and clustering around it, are tlje sites of the other 
village residents, theoattle stalls, and so forth. 

The descrijdion given of the village accountant and the wnt<*Ii- 
men, the village artisans and menial servants in a joint-village, 
applies e([ually to the non-united village. These persons are all re¬ 
munerated hy customary dues,—in the early dnysof the community, 
partly hy the privilege of selecting atid cutting some portions of 
the standing crop, partly hy the prior right to certain weights out 
of the heap of grain produce at the harffest, before tbe cullivatoris 
and tlie ruler’s shares wei’o divided. 

But in th CSC villages the hereditary families of officials often got 
certain lands, which were, originally orin tlicorj'-, held as remuneration 
for their services^. These often were tlie best lands in tlie village. 
Tlioy are called the ^'watan, ” and arc looked on as one of the 
strongest forms of family property; for the joint succession, wliich 

m 

m 

2 Ifc IS still often spolcon of ns the Gaihi” or fort. See the chnpter on Centnil 
Provinces Temires (Book 111, Chapter IT, section 4). 

3 This ditl nob always happen. In tlic Central Provinces the officials were rarely 
watandar.” But in Niuinr and the country adjoining Bombay tho iiiKtitution 

becomes coinmonur. In some places even the artisans and menials hud petty 
** watuuy holdings. 
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is the universal feature of native law, places the whole of a pateFs 
heirs jointly in possession of the watan/^ though only one 
member of the family can actually exercise the oUicial functions 
of headman. 

The headman and the ofTnuals supervised the division of grain 
at harvest, and saw tliat every one got his due; .in Maratha 
times, when tliere was a money revenue to be paid, and a certain 
total was demaiuled from the village, it was the headman who made 
out the “lagan,^^ or roll showing what share each landholder had 
to pay. 

§ 25,— Wuisie 'near the 'iwv-u)iUed vJflagr, 

But apart from such common allegianeo to the hereditary patel, 
there was iiot)ther bond \ each man held his own land and nothing 
more. There w'as no common land. Anybody w'lis free, on getting 
permission from the State oflicials, to take np any bit of waste he 
liked and cultivate it. It is possible that the same circumstances 
w'bich made tlie'joint-village look to the waste chudly as potentially 
arable land, and made it uiuiocessary to establish any customs of 
common or divided pasture, made also tlie landliolders in the non- 
united village, indifferent to anything but tlieir own cultivated liold- 
ings. AVaste w’as abundant; it was not theirs in any sense, but still 
no one prevented them from grazing their cattle and cutting their 
wood, and that was all they wanted. In the old Hindu State, under 
whicli this form of village originated, it was the Baja who, after 
the villagers had satisfied their wants in wood and grass, took the 
rest. lie it W'as who claimed certain rights over the timber, and 
who also had the right of granting the soil of the waste or forest 
as he pleased. 

It may fairly, therefore, be argued, that at our modern settle¬ 
ments of such villages, there can be no claim to anything but the 
occupied holdings, as far as riglit in the soil is concerned; but that 
a prescriptive right to the 7^ser of the 'waste, not to its ownerMp^ 
must be ivcognised. 

In some places, the necessities of cultivation produced a more 
definite custom regarding the user of the waste than that I have 
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alluded to. In the Himalayan States^ for example, though joint- 
villages arc unknown, still definite customs of dividing tlie grass 
land into plots, called gliaiul, ghasni or kharilu, obtain, and the 
villages carefully keej) out fire, and cattle, cut the grass at a fixed 
season, and divide the hay, acHiording to fixed custom. 

In Coorg and other parts of the country exhibiting similar 
local features, wc find a series of hills of greater or less elevation 
separated by level valleys; these latter are entirely devoted to rice 
cultivation and arc watered by tlic streams wliieh descend from 
the hill sides. This rice cultivation is carried on witli the ai<l of 
manure obtaiiKxl by burning branches of trees, or l)ainl)oos, weeds, 
and grass, and spread willi or without an admixture of animal 
manure, on the rice-fields, Tiiis pra(iti(*e is spoken of in IJombay as 
nib cultivation. In Tlombay, in most cases, the want is pro¬ 
vided for by allowing a general Forest right of getting rab from 
the (lovernmont forests for the village owners; l)ut in Coorg and 
tbe localities 1 descril)cd, it booinne the custom that wheu<»vor a 
grant of rice-land was made, the grant carried with it a strip of Uic 
jungle-covered nplaiid hane, wliich would supjdy branches for 
manure, grazing for the ])lcugh-catlle, firewood for the household, 
and so forth ; and so it came to be regardetl as a necessary bjatiiro 
of every such laiidholding tbata strip of jungle land was appendant 
to it. 

There ought then, as a rule, to he no difficulty in finding out 
to whom the waste holongs; hut there are cases where a serious 
doubt arises as to wbelber the village is truly a non-united one, or 
only a joint one winch lias fallen into decay, tbe old proprietary 
class having been unable to maintain its position, and the later 
settlers now appearing willi practically ccpial rights; then the 
question is no doubt a difficult one, and must be decided as one of 
fact, on the best evidence available. 


§ 26 .—Confunon of ihe different fi/pes of village. 

This reminds us that it is easy, on paper, to describe two classes 
or types of vHlage, and there can be no doubt that in many districts 
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in India, the prevalence oP one form or the other is distinctly recog¬ 
nisable. But it is not always so. In some districts both types may 
be found side by side; in otliers half olditerated traces o£ customs 
and claims remain, which rc'ndor it doubtful in wdnit class the villaires 
should really he placed. This is to no inconsiderable extent due to 
the fact that property is au instilution which is a progressive one, 
and is perpetu.illy mulero'niiio' chanoos from cue form to another, as 
we ])ass from ancient times to modern usages. It is esjiccially so 
with joint and nomiuiitcd villages. If we consider citlier form in 
itself, without reference to local history, it is oiivious that one waj/ 
arise out of the other and one eli'iuge into the other. If w'c 
commence wdlh a joint-village managed in common, it is obvious 
that the owners may divide, ihatllu; shares on v/luchthey apportion . 
thoir holdings, may become inodificd by time and eireumstanccs, till 
at last each holder looks on his own fields as a separate j^roporty, and 
has forgotten all conneclioii wntli his neighbours : the village has 
then become an aggregate of separate holdings, not to he distin- 
gfiishedfrom the non-unitod village of the Dakhaii. In time, liow- 
cver, one of the landholders, or some outsider, gets richer than the 
others; be undertakes the revenue-farm of the village, and taking 
advantage of his position, slowly becomes trie solo owner of all the 
lands. On his death, his sons and grandsons succeed, and as soon as 
the family tree throw^s r»ut its bran(dies,tlie estate again becomes joint, 
just as if it bad been tlie original instiliiliou of one of the ^demo¬ 
cratic ^ tribes of llie Tanjab. If, on the other hand, you take a 
village, say, from an ancient Ondli kingdom,—wdiere, as far as you 
can go back, you find nothing but the non-united'village under the 
old Chhatri itiija; a pow^erfnl individual, liy grantor usurpation, 
becomes landlord of the village and establishes a ])roprietary right; 
his descendants, claiming the whole, form a joint-village; at a later 
stage tlie family agrees to separate, and by force of circumstances 
the members have acejuired more or less land than their legal or 
thooroticiil shares, and consequently they deasc to remember, or act 
on, the shares; then the village is virtually non-united, even though a 
revenue-system classes it as bhaiachara, and professes to assert a joint 
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responsibility for the village revenue assessment. There have been, 
as might be expcctod, many discussions in Bombay, and even in 
Berar, as to whether the nou-uni(ed villages—which, speaking 
generally, is the prevailing type in these countries-—arc not doca 3 'cd 
villages once of the joint form. It is impossible to deny that this 
may be so in some eases, especially if any trace remains of an 
ancestral scheme of shares in distributing certain profits or dues 
collected in the village. 

If wo look, however, to the general charaotcr oF the villages, 
we shall sec in the Pan jab and other parts of India to which tribes 
of the same character penetrated, a genciral prevalence of the joint- 
villages,—some of Ihoni now in various stages of severalty holding, 
but on recognised shares; others which have long forgotten their 
s]iarc-s 3 ’^stein; olliers again which have deca 3 "ed, outsiders having 
occupied lands iu the village, and the whole seemiiig quite dis¬ 
connected. In oilier provinces, we shall see reason to helieve that 
the non-unitod village originall 3 ''prevailed, but that joint-villages 
have grown up over, and among, them owing to the causes which 
1 have endeavoured to indicate. In other districts, again, the old 
non-niiited form will be found to be quite universal, without any 
admixture. 


If I might endeavour very I'ongbly to classif 3 ^ the territories over 
which the different forms of village characteristically prevail, I 
should attempt something like the following skeleton view :— 

1. Paujdb ,—Tribal settlements in “ ilaqas^^ or groups of joint- 
villages, especially so in the frontier districts, but also in 
the Punjab ])roper, where Rajputs and Juts, settled as a 
people, form a large proportion of the landholders. In the 
Hill States we have the feudal iliijput organisation, where 


only the ruling class is Rajput. 

2. The North-Westeru Provinces .—In parts joint-tribal villages; 
but towards Oudh and the central districts, villages of the 


really uou-united t 3 'pc, though jointly liable to Govern¬ 
ment under our Reveunc law. Also throughout, many 
joint-villages formed by the descendants of revenue farmers 
and by the division of formerly ruling families. 
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3. OiulJi. —Non-uiiited villii«:os of llic old Hindu Ruj, hut more 

or less mixed witli, and in some cases superseded hy, joilit- 
villa^'CR, the result of the j^rowth and subsequent division 
of leadino* families, &(*, 

4. Cealntl Proriun^s, —Non-united villages, but Iho joint-form 

cn'ated by our settlement and tending to grow up out of 
Malguzari families. 

6. Bomixtf/, —Non-unitetl villages in the Dakhan. In Gn/anit 

cslaU's resulting from femlal Ibijput organisation ,and joint- 
villages iv'^ulling from growth of powerful families, di¬ 
vision, &e. (as in Oiulli). Tbo Konkan—pro])rietary 
tenures of “ khots or revenue farmers or lessees (which 
Would, but ft)r the raiyulwari s^'slem, toud to produce 
joint-villages). 

G. Bt'UffuL —Non-uiiit(‘d villages, but in Uihar villages more 
resembling the joint type. 

7. Ahulruii, —Ison-nniled villages from the older Hindu immi¬ 

gration; joint-villag<‘S more or less in decay in llie Tamil 
country. Tenures resulting from Jlajput feudal organi¬ 
sation in iMalabar, &e. 

8. Ajmer, — Purely feudal Rajput organisalion ■ joint-villages 

only created by our settlement. Sonielhing similar in th(3 
Himalayan States, iu the Taluqdari estates of Ahmadabad 
and those of the Nairs of ]\Iulal)ar. 


Skctiox II.— The effkct of the different coNqiiESTS on land- 

TKNUJiKs IN India. 

§ 1.— The fuflject ufafetL • 

The history of India is, iu fact, the history of u scries of waves 
of immigration and conquest which have successively spread more or 
less completely over the country. The remarks made in the pre¬ 
vious section with the design of exjdaining the still existing divi¬ 
sion of Indian districts into villages, have in themselves contained 
virtually an account of the cITect of early immigrations. The old 
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Hindu KAj witli the non-united village^ and the suhsequent estab¬ 
lishment of joint-villages in parts of tlie country, as well as of 
cerlaiii feudal or qnasi-Fwdal tcMUircs, mark the first stages. 
AVe have yet another period of progress to study; and this forms a 
later sf.ao*e, AVo have to describe the changes that resulted 
from the Muhammadan, Marathii, Sikh, and Hrilish conquests. • In 
other words, our first stage has been to ascertain the result of 
archaic coiu|uost; wo have now to follow out the consequences 
of more recent advances. 


§ 2 .—Moilern eltnufjcs an ajfeelivff Ihc old lliitdn Rulers and their 

ritjhisju the soiU 

The changes which were introduced by the coiKpicrovs of later 
times, touched both the rulers and the ruled. lJut they touched 
them in different ways. The village landholder did not disappear, 
or rather the form of holding did not change, save to the extent 
which has been indicated, namely, the nou-unitod villag<'s gave 
way in some cases to joint-villages, and joint-villages in their'turn 
exliibit all sorts of varieties in the course of a transition from early 
to modern forms of j)roprietary interest. 

It s(jems to me certain that the Haj institutions survive long¬ 
est—I mean of course in their original character—in those dis¬ 
tricts wliero the powerful ^/(?/w/-village communities have not been 
allowed to grow up. For in such cases the lliij has bceu indivisi¬ 
ble; its rights have consequently been held tog-other, and there 
is no reason why, exeei)t for the accidental failure of heirs, tlie llaj 
should not go on to the end of time. The chief has not given [dace 
1o any of these eslate-hohbrs, wln)se power within their own limits 
is ctjnal to his, and is eontimially growing. All tlie landholders 
ai'c elaimanls their own holdings and nothing more. J£, then, 
the Kaj is remotely situated and has not alLraetod the cupidity of 
foreign conquerors, it survives, perhaps paying a trihuto to somo 
distant Suzerain, but ibut is all. It is in this way that the Hima¬ 
layan States have so many of thcDi survived. It is true that 
the rulers of these States are of U^jput race, but they actually 
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exhibit all the features of the old Hindu kingdom. To this 
day (in the Chainha State, for example) may be seen the 
llaja^s headmen collecting tlie graii^sharc and storing it in 
the “ Kothi^^—the royal granary, or District Revenue and Judicial 
Office. The Raja takes the old taxes, makes birt''grants for 
the support of temples and j>ious Jlrahmans, and claims all the 
waste* Tlio villages are small, because the nature of the hilly 
countiy is unfavourable to the foundation of large* ones : but the 
isolation of landholding is not only due to this cause; it is due to 
its being the ancient custom of the Hindu tribes who form the 
population of the country. 

Rut tins survival could not take place in the plains of India, 
or in the rich and well-cultivated districts that formed the prize of 
conquest, the battle-licld of contending powers. In such, the Raja 
either disappeared altogether, his villages being absorbed into 
the general territory of the ^Fugbal conqueror, or he reappeared 
as the grantee of the new Slate. In some eases he succeeded in 
retaining his country in jagir;—that as he is a grantee allowed 
to collect the revenue in return lor maintaining a military force 
and keeping peace utuI order wilhiii his boundaries, or he was 
entrusted with the revenue maifligement of the country ho once 
ruled over, and became a revenue collector, a zammdar, orataluqdar. 

In these ca^es the qtioudum State became the ^^pargana^^ or 
revenue sub-division of tlic Muhammadan 'district.^ Rut in many 
other places, the Rajas disappeared altogether, and their remote 
descendants now only appear as the holders of small or large grants, 
or as the owners of a few villages. 

In Central India we shall find instances of great families over¬ 
come by the Maratha power, becoming hereditary revenue officers, 
and still surviving as the ^^watandar^^ proprietors of lands to 
which they cling desperately, holding not only tlie lands indica¬ 
tive of village and pargana headship, but also minor watans of 
inferior village officers, all swept into their net together. 

In R.ijputana, we find'to lliis day certain estates called 
“bhum/^ which originated partly among the older Rajput 
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families who had been supplanted by later Rajpub houses, but had 
been allowed an allodial or complete right in these lands, out of 
feeling for their former position. 

The great families are said to bo very proud of this bhlim title, 
and even great chiefs of other states will hold bhhmiya lands'^. 

The tenures in Malabar called janmi^^ are (as will appear in detail 

when we come to speak of Madras tenures) traceable to an original 

division of the country among the chiefs. The chiefships have 

passed aw^ay, and the holders of such estates at the present day, are 

only proprietors of lauds pfiying revenue to the Government. There 

is no doubt whatever that if the country had been snilable to the 

aggregation of landholdings into villages, and the customs of 

• 

inaiTiage and suceossion had not been ‘quite peculiar and excep¬ 
tional, all these estates would have by this time become separated 
into villages jointly owned by descendants of the ruling families. 
The Afalaljar landlords regarded their holdings very much as the 
hhiini^^ estate is still regarded in Ea j])utauu; it ^vas a hereditary 
estate, against the alienation of which a sti'ong prejudice pre¬ 
vailed. 


§ 3.— T/ic Mu/irmintadait Conqnest. 

The Muhammadan tribes from the North-West, wdio succes- 
sively overran India, though dilToreut in character, brought with 
thorn one and the same system of Unv and government. IJuttlniy 
wore themselves but recent converts to tlic Moslem faith, and con¬ 
sequently did not display that strict and zealous adherence to the 

■* It is a curious fouture fliat so often princes of Iiulian states should bo much 
more anxious to cling to bhuini}'u lands, or “ watan lands, or to zamindari lands, 
according to circumstunccs, than to others. It seems a*s if they foresaw the uncertainty 
of their tenure as ehieCs: a man might be up to.day and down to-morrow. 13 qI 
the peculiar feelings of the people and tlieir strong sense of hereditary right to such 
estates a.s arc alluded to ill tho text, would secure the ladders in tliiun. TIius, the 
prince, ever fearing deposition from his chiefshi 2 >, wouhlfccl that ho had a refuge of a 
permanent character in these liercditary estates, which were vested not only with the 
greatest degree of staliility known,—the nearest appmach to a proiU'ietary title that 
'iiativo ideas developed,—but also with a sort of diguity iu tho eyes of the people 
which rendered them woriliy of being held by duels. 
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law of the Prophet which the true Muhammadans—the Arabs— 
would doubtless have enforced. 

The necessities, loo, of a powerful, hut comparatively small, body 
of conquerors, compelled them to deal witli tlie institutions of the 
conquered peo[)le very much as circumstances dictated, and less 
according to the theory of their own somewhat peculiar law. 

» 

§ 4.—7Av effect on the land-tenures. 

The land-tenures of the people themselves liave heen affected 
by these conquests to a varying extent. The joint-villages have 
always l)een stronger, as a rule, than the others; they may have 
changed hands, one race of ]>roprietors may have given way to 
another, but the form of holding has remained unchanged. 

Put the non-iinit(*d villages fared worse. In Pcngal, the land¬ 
holders have sunk to the position of tenants wdlh or without 
ccriaiu privileges which will bo ilescribed preseully. ' In other parts 
they have been variously affected. In general it may he said that 
later changes in the* land-tenures liave been mostly changes in the 
family or caste which possessed the land. 

There were two principal means by which proprietary holdings 
were affected : one, tlie grants made by tlie State; the other, the 
arrangements made farming the Revenue, ^ 

The first began to take etfect at a very early date. It was so 
ca^y for a ruler to put a man in possession of a tract of land, 
and say ‘realise for yourself the Raja’s shave; that will support 
your family, or will pay for the troop or tlie company of foot 
soldiers which you have to maintain.' All Oriental Governments, 
whose treasury has never been very steadily rejileiiished, have adopted 
this method rather than be burdened with the regular payment of a 
cash pension or salary. The grantee so located had means of grow¬ 
ing, into the position of owner of the land, and of crushing out the 
original landowner's rights, as we shall see abundantly proved in 
the course of our study. 

Revenue-farming did not become common as long as the State 
Revenue consisted of a share in the actual produce. But when it 
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became common to take a cash revenue^ then if the headmen 
and regular officials of the country failed to collect it, the plan 
easily suggested itself, of agreeing with a contractor to make good 
to the treasury a specified sum for each village or group of villages. 
Such a plan was specially characteristic of the decline of the Govern¬ 
ment ; it was resorted to when its hold over the country was not 
very firm. Owing to the large powers necessarily entrusted to the 
Kevenue-farmer in arranging for the cultivation, he had great 
opportunities for getting hold of land, and of substituting himself 
and his descendants as actual ownei-s of the villages. 

§ 5!'^Sevem€-collectinff arrangemefits under the Mnghals, 

At first, then, the village-tenures were not affected. In 
the days of strong rule, a settlement was made, and a properly 
controlled staff of revenue officials collected the revenue assessed 
by the settlement authority, from village to village, through the 
headmen and village officers ; the village communities under such 
a system maintained their position without difficulty. But in 
the course of time, as the Mughal rule became weaker and more 
disorganised, it was found convenient in parts of the country to 
change the system and place large tracts of country in the hands 
of officers called zamindai-s, who collected a fixed sum as revenue. 
In Bengal this system developed most. It may be that it was 
necessitated by, or at all events connected with, the decay of the 
village institutions j hut however this may be, in Bengal the 
village landholdings disappeared before the zamuidar, who became 
owner. In Bihar, where the villages were often of tire united 
or joint type, this result did not happen to tlie same extent, or, 
at any rate, not in the same way. 

As the rise of this system is explained in the immediate 
sequel, which should be read as a continuation of this chapter, 
I shall not further allude to it. But it ended in completely obli¬ 
terating the original landed rights, in the zammdar becoming the 
owner, and the former owners being sub-jiroprietors, dependent 
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taluqddrfl/^ and permanent leaseholders, or even tenants/' without 
any privileged position. 

In Oudh, the first result of dealing with the old petty king¬ 
doms seems to have been that the Raj became the pargana; and the 
Lucknow nilers simply sent revenue collectors to take from the vil¬ 
lages the revenue which would originally have gone to the Raja. 
In other respects they did not much interfere with the digdity of 
the old rulci*. They allowed a certain number of villages, the revenue 
of which still went to the Raja for his subsistence, and these lands 
still form what is called the sir or nankar, and give so much clear 
profit. Besides this, the Raja still received tribute and cesses from 
the villages, administered justice among them, commanded the 
militia, and took as escheats, estates that had no heirs Afterwards, 
when the Lucknow Government grew more corrupt, and when cir¬ 
cumstances had brought about a change from a grain revenue to a 
payment in cash, it became the fashion to farm out the revenues of 
areas called taluqas, and thus the taluqdd,ri system—somewhat ana¬ 
logous to the zamindari system of Bengal—came into vogue. It 
was very natural tliat in many cases the surviving representatives of 
the Rdj should have become recognised as taluqddrs; and these were 
allowed to engage for a certain rental or revenue to the State trea¬ 
sury, but without much or, indeed, any control as to what they took 
from the villagers, or how they treated them, so long as the stipu¬ 
lated revenue came in. These taluqdars, under British rule, became 
the “ownem" of the estates, but with many and complicated 
movisos regarding the rights subordinate to them. 

§ 6 .—Mtihammadan JdgiH and Grants, 

The grant of land, or of the Government revenue on land, was 
also a common feature of the Muhammadan rule. The chief form of 
such grant was the jagir, which was an assignment of the revenues 
of a tract of country for the support of the grantee and a military 
force with which he was bound to come to the aid of the sovereign, 

® It was during tbia stage, that zamtnddri rigbU were boW or granted, thus 
creating joir.t estates and hastening the dismemberment of the l^j. 
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on being summoneH. The j^irdar might be the owner of some of 

g 

the lands^ originally; he may also have brought large areas of waste 
under cultivation at his own expense. His position^ therefore^ is one 
that is likely to grow and vary. In one place he may appear as the 
owner of the whole jagfr; in another he may be only their chief, 
content with collecting his revenue or share in the produce. Grants 
called mee^afi and iuam of various kinds were also made: 
these were generally proprietaiy and involved no revenue-payment. 

§ 7 .—The Mardthd Conquest, 

The Marathi power, which arose with Sivaji in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, did not always affect the land-tenures. 
These rulers were thrifty ; they did not make many State grants 
of laud, but sometimes recognised existing revenue-free lands or 
watan'^ holdings, but imposed a '^jodi^^ or quit-rent on them, 
which was often heavy enough. When their power was well estab¬ 
lished, they recognised the advantage of dealing direct with the 
villagers through their hereditary headmen, and rarely employed 
middlemen and farmers, who, they knew, would always manage 
to intei*cept a good part of the receipts. No doubt, individual culti¬ 
vators were ejected and changed, but the general customs of land- 
holding were, perhaps, less affected by Maratlia domination than by 
any other. The Iruth of this is proved by the exceptions; for there 
were districts where the Maratha rule was never more than that 
of a temporary plunderer, and where it was perpetually in contest 
with powerful neighbours. In such districts it was necessary 
to farm the revenues of certain villages, and then the ''mal- 
guzdr'^ (or the *'khot'^ of other parts), as is always the case, 
grew or worked himself into the position of proprietor of the 
village, crushing down the rights of the original landholders. 
There are districts in Bombay where the khoti tenure is to this day 
a regularly recognised one, being really nothing but a sort of supe¬ 
rior right over certain areas, which has now become fixed in the 
families of khots or persons originally put in to manage the land 
and farm its revenues. 
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Throughout the Central Provinces, where such farmers jtvere 
employed, their families constantly grew into the proprietary 
position, and were recognised as proprietors of the villages at our 
settlement. 

§ 8 .—The Sikh Conquest. 

The Sikh Government cared nothing for the land-tenure, and 
only for its revenues. Where the village community, so universal 
in the Pan jab, was-strong, it paid up the demand and its customs 
were unchanged. Nothing is commoner in Settlement Reports 
than to find allusions to the confusion introduccMl by the grinding 
Sikh rule into the land-tenures. This is true, however, ratlier of the 
holders of the land than of tenures. No doubt, in many districts 
and tliroiighout the village estates, one man was ousted and an¬ 
other put in, without auy regard to title, and only for the sake of 
getting the revenue, in the most arbitrary way. Afterwards, 
perhaps, the old ousted proprietors would come back, and get on 
to their land again as privileged tenants, or would be allowed some 
small rental or m^likana in recognition of their lost position : and 
thus many cases of “sub-proprietary rightsunder a super¬ 
imposed now proprictaiy layer, and some cases of the “ taluq- 
ddri^' tenure arose; but I am not aware that any new form of 
land-tenure owes its origin to the Sikh dominioq—anything like 
the growth of the zamindarf or taliiqdari tenure under the Mughal 
system. 

The Sikh rule became centralised under Ranjit Singh, so that 
all the smaller chiefs, as a nile, were absorbed, and became the pi^)- 
prietary holders of villages merely, or were regarded as “ jigirdars'^ 
(for the Sikh system reeognised the “jagir"). Some few states 
survived under the suzerainty of the Maharaja. 

In the Cis-Sutlej States the smaller Rfijas retained their in¬ 
dependence under British protection. At first a number of these 
were independent or sovereign states, but they were afterwards 
reduced to the condition of j%irdars. 

In the Ambala division of the Punjab, the customs of these 
jag'frdars as over-lords and conquerors of the original village com- 
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munities which survived the conquest, but became proprietors in 
the second grade, are curious, and have been all defined at settle¬ 
ment. The ^^jagirdar^' was originall}*’ the leader or chief of a 
misl or fighting corporation; every member of the misl 
(misUMr) is entitled to some share in the profits. In j^girdarf 
villages a ''sirkarda” collects the rents or rights oP the jagirdar 
and distributes them among the graduated i-anks of the body, 
first to the chief, and next to the zailddrs,^^ or subordinate 
chiefs, whose families form so many pattis ” and receive each 
the proper fractional part of the zail share ; below them, the rank 
and file^' (the tabiadar) are entitled to some still smaller fraction 
of the revenue. 


§ of the changes. 

It will now, I think, be apparent, that while the customs of 
village landholding were originally simple, the effect of the different 
foi'ms of rule has been partly to obliterate old tenures and create 
new ones, and partly to introduce confusion among the persons 
entitled to the tenure right, by successively displacing the 
older proprietary bodies and allowing later and more powerful suc¬ 
cessors to take their place, the tenure in form. remaining the 
same. In either case the result has been to leave a series of pro¬ 
prietary strata, in which the upper ones are, de factoy the pro¬ 
prietors, but the lower ones each in his turn have certain claims, 
which ought not to bo ignored. When all the facts arc taken into 
consideration, it will appear that the attempt to provide legally 
for the proper position of these various shades of proprietary 
right in our modern Indian law, is no easy task. 

In some cases, we have only the direct occupant to deal with, and 
the interest he has in his own field or holding, is defined by law 
without much dilficulty. It has been practically and simply laid 
down in the Revenue Code, in Bombay, and in British Burma has 
also received definition, though a somewhat complicated and techni¬ 
cal one. 

It is in countries (like Bengal, Oudb, and the Central Provinces) 
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where we have to deal with a series of concurrent interests tha^ the 
greatest difficulty arises. And it is easy to see that the different 
parties may have preserved very different degrees of right. In 
some cases the now dominant proprietor may have clearly dis¬ 
tanced all rivals; the people under him have sunk past revival, into 
being tenants. But in others the claims df the present and former 
proprietor may he very evenly hiilanced, and it may not be easy to 
say who is I'eally best entitled; or again, granted a clear predom¬ 
inance of one, there still may be so much to be said for the otlier, 
that some practical form of recognition is equitably a necessity, 
though under what name may be doubtful. 


§ 10 .—Proprietary right in India. 

And here it null be proper to call attention to the difficulty 
which surrounds any legislative definition of'^proprietary right 
in India. In the first place, if you do find a person who is now in 
a position which you generalise as that of "proprietor,” what are 
the precise characteristics of the position ? The native idea had not 
formulated such a thing as the staUie of a " proprietor.” Custom, 
indeed, had produced the strongest feeling on the subject of the 
ancestral right to hold land®. The people who, as accidental groups 

® ConMdcrnble controversy has arisen as to the question whether "rights of property*' 
did or did not exist under the Native rule. The author of a little book (published 
by Allen & Co., London, in 18G9) called Kates on the Korth-Weat Frovineea, 
tries to show that under the Native systems an idea of private property in land 
always subsisted. He urges— 

(1) that people were notoriously attached to the land; they had definito customs 

of holding, and clung to their holdings most teuaciously, often in spite of all 
sorts of exaction and oppression; 

(2) that there are vernacular words to indicate lands cultivated by an owner {e.g,, 

the " sir land,” a man’s special holding for his own beneiit (not for the 
common stock) ; also the terms '* wdrisi” and "wirdsat” and "miras,” 
implying hereditary right, also the terms "mdlik” and “mdlikdua,” indicat¬ 
ing ownership ; 

(3) that the share of the king or the Government is in the old law {Institutes of 

Mann) fixed at ouc-sixth of the produce, and that it was customary to 
consider the rank, family, and caste of the landholder in fixing the amount 
of revenue. Further, that recognises the rest as belonging to the. 
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asso'^iated for protection, or in other parts, ns fellow-tribesmen, 
had first settled down on the area selected, who had cleared the land 
with much labour, had faced all the risks and difficulties of the 
task, and had built their village home, were looked upon as having 
a strong claim ; but at a later time by the force of events and in 

landowner, and distinctly asserts a right of ownership in the person who first 
cleared the land (see Klphinstono’s History of India, 6th edition, p. 79); 

(4) that laud was always transfeniblo by custom, and often, if a powerful man 
ousted violently some customary landholder, he, by way of conscience- 
money or compcusaliou, allowed him a malikdua, or payment in recognition 
of his overridden proprietary right. 

All this is perfectly true; but I do not understand that any one contends that the 
Native idea did not take strongly to the notion, that particular persons were by cus¬ 
tom entitled to hold land. This is clearly proved by the fact just stated, that when a 
customary holder was dispossessed, he often got au nllowauco called inalikaua—n sort 
of acknowledgment of his right. What is meant by saying that there was no "pro¬ 
perty” under Native rule is, that no Native system of law ever defined in what 
ownership consisted, nor nllowed a fixed and definite principle whereby the right 
could be enforced by public authority. A number of the very terms used above are 
of Arabic origin, and show that they do not belong to the ideas of the country. Wo 
have* only to trace out the history of a village and its division of crops, as has been 
so admirably done by Mr. W. C. Bonett, C.S., in his Gonda Settlement Keport (1878, 
para, 83), to see how little a definite idea of private property had grown up. 

Nor was the system of Government generally favoumble to the development of 
property. The power of au Eastern sovereign is not limited, save by his own senso of 
right and by motives of prudence. As a matter of fact, he treated every one ou the 
land, whether owner or tenant, exactly on the same footing, li he actually 
oppressed his revenue-payers boyoud endurance, ho killed the bird that laid the 
golden egg, and the people resisted or fled, as the case might be : that restrained him, 
but nothing else. It was custom, clearly defined and strongly held no doubt, that 
called the laud which the clearer of the primeval jungle cultivated, his “ wirasat” or 
inheritance; hut that does not mean that the public mind could define, and public 
authority enforce, the distinction between the diflereat classes of rights. Moreover, 
if the ruling power takes a revenue which is so large tlmt it absorbs the ‘ rent' 
or the landowner's profit, then virtually there is nothing left worth calling a pro¬ 
prietary right iu the laud. 

■ The same author is uever tired of speaking of our Government us the “great land¬ 
lord” taking rout from the actual proprietors—a position which it does not hold, nor 
has ever pretended toi The system of taking revenue from the land brings the 
Government, indeed, into close contact with the people; nud Government, being the 
only great, at any nito the chief, capitalist in the country, undertakes many works of 
Improvement, or grants advances to proprietors to make smaller improvements for 
themselves, and allows remissions of its demand in very bad times. But this it does 
for tho welfiiie of the people, and for the bettor securing of its owu revenue—not at 
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process of time, over the original villagers, a new interest grew 
up. In Bengal, for example, by the time British rule began, the 
villages were found to be under tlie complete coutiol of certain 
powerful individuals whose title was incapable of any theoretical 

all as a landlord. In no case is our revenue assessed so as not to leavo a fair, if not a 
liberal* rent to the landowner. 

If we look to Native sources of Inw, wc sball find no idea of property in our 9ense 
of the word. In the law of Mann, for example (to go to Hindu sources), we fiud it 
stated Unit the land is the ** propertyof him who fir^t cleared it (see Jones’ trans* 
ration. Chapter IX, v. 44 et seq »); but soon after wc find tlnit if the owner injures 
tbc land, or fails to cultivate it in due season, the king is to fine him heavily! 
The king’s right to a share in the produce is accounted for by saying Unit it is 
the king’s due in return for the protection lie is bound to render to the cultivators; 
but that docs not limit his practical authority. 

The Muhammadan law does not give us any greater help. The sulo of land is 
spoken of, so that some kind of exclusive occupation must have been contemplated; 
bat then the Muhammadan law was never applied strictly in India. The Moslems, 
as conquerors, were obliged to take things as they found them, and be content to 
take their revenue, leaving the Hindu customs us they were, and not enforcing any 
theory of the law. The strict law contemplated imposing n land tax on conquered 
people, which is called khir4j,” The tax taken from believers was called by a 
different name, was lighter, and was only levied in respect of actual produce; 
whereas the khir^ was (like our revenue at the present day) levied on the land 
according to its capabilities, irrespective of its being fallow or productive. However, 
ill time, the kliirdj came to he taken in two different ways—in money, or in kind; 
in the latter ciisc, of course, it could only bo n share of the actual produce, and so 
was like the believers’” tax. Tlio khiraj levied in money;waa called “wazffa- 
khirk]** Mn\ vrns par excellence the form of tax to be imposed on conquered un¬ 
believers. Ill this case the theory of tho law would be, that the conqueror left the 
land to the conquered, being content with liis tax, but resuming his right when the 
tax was not paid. It is said, however, that even when the share in the produce only 
was taken, the theory of the hiw still was, thnt the ruler was the proprietor of the 
land. This theory may have been of tribal and patriarchal origin, regarding in fact 
the Ruler, as Father of the Faithful, the head of the family of true believers, 
sharing the produce with them, and the land being, as it were, in his name. When¬ 
ever be commuted the share to an actual fixed tax, be gave up tho relationship by 
which.he was “proprietor.” But here, again, is a theory totally unlike the Western 
one of ownership. 

The controversy is very woU summed up in tho following extract 
“ Tho long-disputed question, whether private property in land existed in India 
before the British rule, is one which can uev^r be siitisfnctorily settled, because it is, 
like many disputed matters, principfllly a question of the meaning to be applied to 
words. Those who deny tho existence of property mean property in one seuso ; those 
who affirm its exlsteuce mcau property in another sense. We are too apt to forget 
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defii;iition perhaps, but whose power and influence were very great: 
there they were—a very stubborn fact indeed, and one not to be 
got rid of. 

And then came the question to which I have already alluded— 
What was to be said for the lower strata of proprietary right ? 
These could not be actually restored and the upper proprietary 
grade be reduced aud ejected: how then were they to be dealt 
with ? 

The question would not, indeed, have been so difficult to dispose 
of if the different lower strata could always show proof of the rights 
they once held, or the practical immunities and privileges which 
they enjoyed. But in the great majority of cases the ancient rights 
had grown dim, and the means of proof were both uncertain and 
difficult to obtain. Ignorant agriculturists are the last people in the 
world to understand what is, and what is not, evidence. They may 
have long-cherished memories of a position that they think they 
ought to occupy, they may have strong moral grounds for claiming 

thnt property in land ns a transferable marketable commodity, absolutely owned and 
passing from baud to band like any chattel, is not an aueient institution, but a 
modem development, reached only in a few very advanced countries. In tlio greater 
part of tlio world the right of cultivating particular portions of the earth is rather 
a privilege than a property,—a privilege first of the whole people, then of a particular 
tribe or a particular village community, and finally of particular iudividaals of the 
community. 

“ lu this last stage land is partitioned off to these individuals as a matter of 
mutual convonience, but not as unconditional property; it long remains subject to 
certain conditions and to reversionary interests of the community, which prevent its 
uncontrolled allieuation, and attach to it certain common rights and common 
burdens” . 

The author then goes on to i^emark on the important fact that conquerors, 
generally, cannot cultivnto the whole land themselves and willingly leave the actual 
possession and cultivation of the land to the people who originally possessed it and 
are attached to it by many bonds. Hence wo have a widely prevailing distinction 
between the levying of a revenue or customary rent for the land (asserted by the 
conquering State) and the privilege of occupying the soil. And in cases where the 
original cultivators had a recognised organisation like the village communities of 
Northern India, their hold on the land became such, that it is very natural to call it 
proprietary, (See ^iV Qeorge Campbell on Indian Tenures^ in the Cohden Club 
Papers,) 
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something, but what exactly that something is, may be extreq^ely 
doubtful. 


§ 11 -—Its limiiationB, 

The proprietary riglit recognised by the British law under these 
somewhat conflicting circumstances, is far from being absolute. 
But it is not only limited by the various sub-proprietary and 
tenant rights below, of which we have been speaking \ it is necessarily - 
limited in another direction by the Government rights above it. 

All landed pro])erty, not freed by Government from payment, is 
held to be hypothecated to the State as security for its revenue’'. 
And when land is sold under this lion, all encumbrances and mort¬ 
gages on it are liable to he voided. 

In some provinces all mineral rights are reserved also to the 
State®. 

The consequence is that the Indian'^proprietary right a 
thing Bid genens. Sucli a term is not used in English text-books. 
But I have nowhere found in Indian authorities any attempt to 
define this right. It has been suggested to me that the best 
definition would be “a transferable and heritable right to the 
rental of the But there is, I think, notwithstanding the 

hypothecation to the State, a real though restrictedsright in the soil 
itself. Tlie owner can claim compensation if it is taken up for 
public purposes, and that compensation will be higher according to 

• 

^ It is so in practice, wlietlier stated in Provincial Revenue laws or not, since the 
land is always saleable by order of the Revenue authorities for arrears of revenue, 
either at once or us the last resort, according bo the law locally upplicahle. But 
the liability of the land as hypothecated is declared iti so viany words in Madras 
Act II of 1864 (section 2), and virtually so by section 66 of the Boinhny Code, 
1870, section 146 of the North-W^estern Provinces Act (XIX of 1873), and section 
46 of the Burma Laud and Revenue Act (II of 1876). 

B In granting proprietary right to the Bengal zamfndars this reservation was 
not made, hut it is so in other cases, os expressly appears from several of the modern 
Revenue Acts (Paujab Act, section 29; Central Provinces Act, section 151; Ajmer 
Regulation, sc'ction 3 ; Bombay Act V of 1879, section 69; Burma Land Reveuiio 
Act, ‘iection 8, &c,) The reservation is not mentioned in the Acts of the North- 
Western Provinces or Oudh, or in Miulrns. The subject is fully discussed in my 
, Manual of Forest Jarieftadencey Chapter III. 
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intrinsic value o£ the land, althongh the owner may have had 
no share whatever in producing or enhancing the value, as where his 
land has risen in price, owing to its proximity to a railway or 
to a town in which trade and population have largely developed. 
The land can also be sold and mortgaged. Under such circum¬ 
stances, I do not think a definition which goes only to the rental, 
is sufficient. I£ we remember the Homan law definition of full 
proprietary right, we shall consider that the right in India is a 
dominium minus plenum ^—an ownership limited in each case by 
certain circumstances which may not be the same in all parts of 
India, but among which the lien of Government as security for the 
revenue, is always one. 

4 

§ 13 .—Classification of proprietary tenures at the present day. 

In India at the present time, consequent on the super-position of 
proprietary interests in some districts, all proprietary tenures can 
be brought under one of four classes 

I. —The Government itself may be the owner: as of waste land, 
which it does not sell out-and-out ; of a village which has been for¬ 
feited for crime, or has lapsed for want of heirs, &c., or has been 
sold for ari’eara of revenue and bought in: here the cultivators 
become tenants properly so called; such estates are mostly found in 
Bengal, and but few in Upper India, the system there being 
unfavourable to the retention of such estates, as a rule. 

Of course all public forests, large areas of available waste, and 
other public property may be brought under this class, but I am 
speaking of cultivated and appropriated lands, which would other¬ 
wise be in the hands of some other owner. 

II. —The Government recognises no proprietary right between 
itself and the actual holder of the land (z.^., it creates or allows no 
proprietary right in a whole area over the heads of the actual land¬ 
holders). This is the simple form of raiyatwari holding under the 
Bombay and Madras systems; and in Burma. 

III. —Government recognises one grade of proprietor between 
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itself ttud the actual lanclholdoi'. It settles for its revenue with^his 
proprietor and secures the rights of the others by record. 

IV.—Government recognises two grades of proprietorbetween 
the landholders and itself. Tliis is the taluqdarl tenure®. In the 
Panjab and North-Western Provinces the settlements get rid of this 
where possible, by dealing direct with the villages, and granting to 
the person possessing the talucplari or superior right a cash allow¬ 
ance : but the tenure exists in Oudli and elsewhere.. 


§ 13 ,—Remarks on these classes. 

The full understanding of these forms of tenure cannot be attain¬ 
ed till progress has been made in the study of the local development 
of the system in each province, but I hope that what is here said will 
serve to introduce, as it were, the terms which will be constantly in 
use in the sequel. 

The fi'sl of these proprietary tenures is only occasional, and 
presents no difficulty in understanding it. 

The second we shall meet with in Madras and Bombay, where 
we shall see how they grew out of the non-united village, whose 
constitution had never been seriously interfered with by the Mar- 
fitha and other conquerors, except in some special cases, where the 
second or double proprietary tenure arose in consec^uence. 

The third of the classes finds its most perfect exemplification in 
the zamindar of the Bengal permanent settlement^**, and in the mal- 
guzar of the Central Provinces, in both of which cases we find a 
new proprietor—the result of the revenue system, super-imposed 
on the original village-holding. The village communities of the 
North-West Provinces and the Panjab are brought under this class, 
perhaps more theoretically than practically. Each landholder who 
has his share secured to him by record, or actually divided out 
to him in severalty (as is so often the ease in these communi¬ 
ties), is really owner of the share and pays the revenue on it, as 


• There may he possibly more than two grades, but the case would be precisely 
auHlogouB. 

^ Also in tbti permanently settled portions of Madras. 
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ind^jpendently .as does the registered occupant of a severally 
numbered lot or holding under the Bombay system; but the form 
is not the same: the Government does not settle with the indivi¬ 
dual sharer for any revenue, but agrees with the whole village for 
a lump sum, and regards the whole village jointly as proprietor. 
The several holders are only bound to pay the share which custom 
or personal law directs; but that is a matter of internal concern 
to the village, not to the Government, As regards Government 
and the liability for revenue, the village body is the proprietor 
intermediate between the individual landholders or sharem and 
the State. 

The fourth, form is found in Its most pei'fcct condition inOudh, 
the grades being (1) the taluqdar, (3) the village proprietary 
body—the individual landholder. 

§ l-l *.—Rights subordinate to proprietary rights. 

I have remarked that the proprietary right recognised in India 
is limited in milny cases by the existence of inferior rights, which 
are the relics of former ownership once exercised, before the days 
when conquest, or the exactions of some State grantee or revenue 
farmer bi’ought misfortune to the village and forced the owners to 

or to stay on their own lands in the humble position of tenants. 
1 remarked also that the British law had to find some just method 
of recognising and giving effect to such rights, and that this was a 
difficult problem because of the want of certainty which marked 
the evidence as to what the original position of claimants really was. 

It is, of course, a question of local circumstance and history how 
far, in any given village, such rights exist, and if existent, to what 
extent they have survived; but in many of the districts it is 
not difficult to find cases iu which the old owners appear, 
clinging desperately to petty holdings or privileges, which to their 
minds keep up (and do indeed afford evidence of) an original con¬ 
nection with the soil. Some of them have made terms with the 
new proprietor, aud appear as his permanent lessees at favourable 
or fixed rents; others are treated as * hereditary tenants;^ but 
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whatever the form, the jKjrmanent tenure and the favourable 
terms are to be accounted for only as relics of an originally higher 
position and closer connection with the land. 

It follows also, that wherever a settlement was made with, 
and the proprietary right conferred on, some headman, zaminddr, 
or other individual, over the village landholders generally, there 
were almost sure to be some others whose rights, though in a subor¬ 
dinate grade, have to be taken care of. The more ' artificial ^ the 
position of the proprietor acknowledged by the settlement is, the 
more will this be the ease. 

In no form of settlement derived from Bengal, has this ever been 
forgotten. True, for example, that it was the object of the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement to concede a high position to the zammddr; but it 
was never intended, for one moment, to help him to crush out any 
existing subordinate rights. The early llegulations do not, indeed, 
bring the subject as prominently forward as the later ones, merely 
because it was taken for granted at first, that our law courts could 
afford sufficient protection j that directly any attempt was made to 
depose a subordinate right-holder, he ^vould complain and receive 
a speedy remedy. It was also intended that all such tenure rights 
should be registei’ed. The Judges of the High Court of Calcutta 
who discussed the history of Bengal tenancy in the great rent 
case of 1865, all agreed in this, that, though thezamindar" 
was recognised as proprietor, his right was by no means unlimited 
with regard to the '*raiyats under him^. 

’ The great difficulty has always been to know how, logically and 
equitably, to define and place in duo position, the rights which 
now appear in the lower '' strata of proprietary or quasi-pro¬ 
prietary interest. 

In general the question has been solved by admitting some of 
the rights to be of proprietary character^ but secondary degree; and 
declaring the others to be tenancies^ but with privileges as regards 

1 " The Regulations/’ said oue of them, teem with provisions quite incompatible 
With imy notion of the 7*ainludar being absolute proprietor.” (Bengal Lav lieports. 
Supplementary Volume of Full Bench Rulings ) 
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non-liability to ejectment, and with a limitation of rent charges, 
which is the necessary corollary to lixity of tenure. In practice 
it has not been always easy to draw the line between the two, 
with uniform accuracy j and our future enquiry into tenures will 
show some differences in this respect, whicli it is, however, very 
easy to account for. 


§ 15.— Snb-prqp?'ietors. 

One mark of the proprietary character ** has always been that 
the holder pays nothing but the Government assessment; unless in¬ 
deed by custom, he also pays some feudal or other dues to a superior 
(which are hardly of the nature of rent). Another is that the 
holding should not only be heritable—for that a fixed tenancy " 
always is—but also freely alienable by gift, sale, or mortgage, 

"Where all these features are observed, the tenure would be of 
the proprietary class, and spoken of as an under-tenure,'^ or sub¬ 
proprietorship," and in the vernacular as m&Vik maqbuza," or 
other term which carries with it the indication of a proprietary" 
character^. 

Who were the persons entitled to this position, depended, as I 
have already remarked, on the facts and on the history of the estate. 
In Bengal, no doubt, in a large number of instances, those who— 
directly the zamindar's position was recognised by law—became 
tenants " or raiyats," were originally the soil-owners of the de¬ 
cayed and forgotten village groups. Among these, the most power¬ 
ful and more well-to-do succeeded in securing some permanent 
position under the zamindar; and although such position was 
designated by a new title derived from Mughal law or revenue in¬ 
stitutions, still it practically secured something like the old landed 
interest. 

In provinces where the village communities survive as the pro¬ 
prietary body, or where other forms of superior proprietorship have 

^ Extending most commonly to the individual holding only, hut in some cases 
(as in the Central Provinces) extending to the whole village, which may ke tho 
subject of n joint sub-proprietary right under tho ** mdlguzdr ” proprietor. 
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been recognised, it will be remnants of original tribes, conquered by 
the ancestors of the present owners, descendants of State grantees, 
purchasers, settlers, and others, who constitute the sub-proprietora. 
But it is obvious that these rights may be very various in char¬ 
acter and extent. On the one hand they may rise to a right distin¬ 
guishable only by insignificant features from the upper proprictaiy 
right, or on the other, may be so little proprietary as to be practi¬ 
cally undistinguishablc from tenancies,^^ 

§ 16 .—Method of duiingiii»hing different kinds of right. 

The early law of Bengal did not lay down any principles, nor 
did it prescribe any authoritative enquiry into and record of the 
actual incidents and customs of such rights. As I have observed 
already, it was thought that the easy and obvious method for solv¬ 
ing a dis])ute was to go to court and pi’ove tlie facts. But even if 
the courts were less distant, their procedure loss costly, and their 
language less strange to the ignorant peasantry, the courts them¬ 
selves had no guide, cither as to the incidents of tenure to be 
proved, or the eonseqtiences of them when proved. A record of 
facts, such as could be prepared only in the field, by the Settlement 
Officer, was therefore as much needed as a guide to the courts as it 
was for the protection of the people. 

How this difficulty was gradually overcome in the permanently 
settled districts, will be further explained in the chapter specially 
devoted to Bengal. With regard to other provinces, where the 
system of Bengal was pursued in a modified form, the law 
afterwards enacted that the Settlement Officer was to determine 
who was the actual proprietor to be settled with; and that done, he 
was to protect the inferior proprietary right, if necessary, by a 
mufassal or sub-settlement, and in any case, by a practically 
authoritative record of rights.'^ 

In many cases, however, the necessity of providing for inferior 
rights does not stop with the recognition of sub-proprietors entitled 
to a sub-settlement, or to sub-proprietors of holdings merely 
recorded as such. It is obvious that, on investigating the facts in 
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aa^ particular locality, the evidence in favour of former rights 
may be stronger or weaker, till at last it is very diflScult to say 
whether the right to be allowed, can properly be recorded in the 
proprietary class at all. Practically, when it is weak, but still 
recognisable, the^ claimant is more conveniently treated as a tenant 
with privileges. And this leads me to say a few words on the 
subject of tenant right. 

§ 17.— Tenant Rujlit, 

« 

All tenant right in India arises in one of three ways. Firsts I 
may -place the case just alluded to, of right that may really have 
been proprietary at some former time, but is now so faintly visible 
that a privileged tenancy is pi'actically the most reasonable posi¬ 
tion that can be assigned to it. Secondlyj there are cases of real 
“ tenancy,^' but where th custom of the country, and the general 
feeling, assign a privileged position to the tenant. A good 
example of such a case is to be found in the case of village com¬ 
munities \yherc the proprietary body," being unwilling or unable 
to do all the work of clearing the jungle and founding the village, 

called in some others (possibly of a different caste or class) to help 

« • 

them. These persons were, of course, privileged,—!!! some cases so 
much so that some settlements have assigned them the place of suh- 
propvictoi’s : but at any rate their tenure was hereditary ; and the rate 
of rent, if it was extended at all beyond the amount of the Govern¬ 
ment revenue, was fixed and nominal. The third is where our 
law has stepped in and provided that any tenant who has continuously 
held the land for twelve years (which in earlier days was the usual 
Indian ^'period of limitation") shall have a right of occupancy, i.e. 
shall not be removable as long as he pays his rent, and shall only 
have his rent enhanced under certain rules and on certain fixed 
grounds. 

The first two classes are purely natural; and I am not awarp 
that the propriety of protecting them by law has ever been called 
in question. It is true that the difficulty of drawing the line 
between rights of this class and those previously called ^'sub- 

a 
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proprietary " is sncli that there may have been some variet}^. of 
practice; but this does not affect the question of admitting^ that 
the right is to be recognised. • But tbe third class has given rise to 
much difference of opinion. It is perhaps needless to remark that 
^his class of twelve years' tenants was not arbitrarily created or in 
pursuance of a bare theory. It arose in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and was copied ® in Bengal. 

§ 18.— T/ie twelve year^^ rule—Bengal, 

In Bengal such a laile would tipadily commend itself. It has 
been explained that the zamnidar acquired his position over the 
heads of the original soil-owners; so that a large proportion of • 
those who were now tenants once really enjoyed permanent 
rights in the land. But under the influence of the Mughal rule 
their position was in cfPect not different from others who were • 
really tenants. For in those days no question of eviction as regards 
the actual mltlvators ever arose. There was no competition for 
land. . The competition was to get and keep men to till the soil. 
All that were vn the land, whether originally ancestral proprietors 
or not, were retained as a matter of course, and all paid the cus¬ 
tomary rent. In course of years the population increased, land 
became valuahje, and then competition became possible. Then for 
the first time the question arose, could this or that tenant be turned 

I 

out, and how could his rent bo raised ? The answer was to be 

found in searching for the facts j in the course of that enquiry the 

original position of some of the raiyats came to notice as being the 

real original village proprietors, while othei’s appeared to have 

an origin which really depended only on the contract of the parties. 

It was then decided that it would be only equitable to confirm 

tbe position of those in whose favour these special circumstances 

appeared. But it is not always easy to prove facts which are 

nevertheless true. The peasantry were too ignorant to preserve 

evidence of their rights; and hence the rule was invented as one* 
« 

^ See Report of Select Committee on the Rent Act (X of 1859). 
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likely to do general justice, that a person who had held for twelve 
years—the then usual period of limitation—should be saved from 
the burden of further scrutiny and declared irremovable. And 
as a right of occupan 2 y without a regulation of rent would be 
valueless, certain rules were laid down as to enhancement. 

Looking to the facts of Bengal tenure, there is no reason to 
suppose that the twelve years’ rule was unjust, or that it unfairly 
limited the rights and profits of the proprietors; indeed, there has 
been of late considerable apprehension that the pr(Jtection to 
the cultivator is not sufficient* ; that considering the immense 
difEerenee at the present day between the permanent assessment 
of the estate and the actual rental of it, the people who pay those 
rents ought to share much more lai’gely than they do, in the benefits 
which arise out of the land. 

§ 19. —In other Provinces. 

But even in the North-Western Provinces,—where this rule 
was first invented, and where the argument stated in the last 
paragraph could less commonly be applied, there was still another 
ground urged; and that was that all tenants, if of reasonably 
long standing, and if resident on the land, ought, according to the 
’true and ancient custom of the country, to be protected from 
eviction at the pleasure of the landlord.. This extension of the 
twelve years’ rule is obviously more open to question, and conse¬ 
quently the general introduction of the ruld* into other parts of 
India has given rise to a fierce controversy. 

• 

( 

§ 20. —The case as stated on both sides. 

There have been always officials ready to take either side^ since 
on either side a glaasible argument may be advanced. 

Those who favoured the landlord's view would urge that it was 
unfair to the zamindars and other proprietors now saddled with the 
Responsibility^ strict and unbending^ for a revenue that was to come 

^ At the time 1 am writing a special Commission has just investigated the subject, 
and a draft law for Bengal is under consideration. 
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in good years and bad alikc^ to tie their hands, to refuse tl^<^ 

permission to get the full beuefit of their lands by creating an 

artificial right in their tenantry; such a rule would be to virtually 

deprive the landlord of the best share of his proprietary rights. If 

it was wise of Government to recognise the proprietary right at 

all, it must be wise also to recognise the full legal and logical con- 

_ « 

sequences of that right. True it might he, that in old days tenants 
were never turned out, but that was the result of circumstances, not 
of right; *and if the circumstances have changed, why not let 
the practice of dealing with tenants alter too ? The proprietors 
are the people we designed to secure, in order to make them the 
fathers of their people, to whom we looked for the improvement of 
the country at large, and for the consequent increase of the general 
wealth. Why would we doubt that they will act fairly in their 
new position ? 

On the other side the advocate of the tenant would reply ; the 
new landlords confessedly owe their position to the gift of Govern¬ 
ment; why should they get all? why should not the benefits con¬ 
ferred be equally divided between, the raiyats on the soil and the 
^^proprietors"? The raiyats arc the real bread-winners and 
revenue-makers, more quiet and peaceable, less liable to political 
emotions, and more interested in the stability of things as they are. 
Many of the tenants wu know to have been reduced to that con¬ 
dition from an originally superior status. And even if the tenant 
had no such originarposition, as far as his history can be traced, still 
the custom of the country is all in favour of a fixed holding. If a 
powerful man ousted a cultivator, it was by his mere power, not 
by any inherent right, or that the public opinion would have sup¬ 
ported him in so doing. But as a matter of fact no cultivator 
ever was ousted; he was too valuable. In the raije cases in which 
he was ejected, it was either because he failed to pay or to cultivate 
properly (which is still allowed as a ground for ejection), or else it 
was to make room for some favoured individual, which of eours% 
was an act of pure oppression: why should not the law still protect 
the tenant frgm such evictions ? 
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'The question is in truth not one which can be theoretically 
determined, because the idea of landlord and tenant, as we conceive 
the terms, and the consequences which flow from it, have no 
natural counterpart in Indian custom. 

Wo have the double difficulty to deal with, the vast number of 

tenants,'^ who have a valid claim to be'considered, because . 

• 

their position does not really depend on contract, and also the 
case of tenants whose origin is not douLtful, but whose posi¬ 
tion has been seriously affected by the new order of things—a 
competition for land instead of a competition to get tenants and 
keep them. All we cai^ do is to make the best pmctical rules for 
securing a fair protection to all parties. 

The principle of Act X of 1859^ was adopted, reasonably enough 
as regards the zaraindfiri estates that were settled under the old 
Bengal system, but more doubtfully as regards the North-Western 
Provinces, where the village communities survived. In the Central 
Provinces Act X was put in force, but under certain special con¬ 
ditions, which will be alluded to in the sequel. In the Panjab 
aud in Oudh it has not been adopted. There it was sufficient 
to provide for the special case of those tenants who had a 
natural or customary right to be considered hereditary. 

Even in the Panjab, however, the tenant-right controversy 
was for a long time carried on. 

_ • 

In the provinces whore the Government deals directly with 
the occupants of the land, tenant right has given no trouble. But 
of course tenancies exist. A man may contract to cultivate land 
as a tenant-at-will or he may have something of a hereditary 
claim to till the land, as much under a raiyatwari system as any 
other. But the question of subordinate rights never becomes as 
difficult of solution in such countries, as it does in those where the 
recognised proprietor is a middleman between the cultivator and 
the State. 

* This Act is now generally repealed, though it survives in certain districts; 
but the twelve years* rule has been retained in the Acta which superseded it in the 
different provinces. 
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. Section III.— Land Tenures of a Temporaiix Character^ 

§ 1,— Shi/tinjj cultivation. 

An account, however elemeutary of Indian land-tenures, would 
be incomplete without some notice of a customary holdingp of 
jungle land which is widely prevalent in parts of India, but 
which is of such a nature that it is very doubtful whether the term 
* land-tenure' can with 'propriety be applied to it. I allude to the 
practice of temporary or shifting cultivation of patches of forest, 
which has in some districts proved an obstacle, or at ieast a source 
of difficulty, in the way of making arrangements for the preserva¬ 
tion of wooded tracts as forest estates, a work which modern science 
recognises as essential for almost any country, and especially a 
great continent like India with its climatic changes and seasons of 
drought of such frequent recurrence. 

In the jungle-clad hill country on the east and north of Bengal, 
in the Ghats of the eastern and western coasts of the peninsula, in 
the inland hill ranges of the Central Provinces and Southern 
India, there are aboriginal tribes 'who live by clearing patches 
of the jungle, and taking a crop or two off the virgin soil, after 
which the tract is left to grow up again while a new one is 
attacked. 

This method of cultivation seems to be instinctive to all tribes 
inhabitiug' such districts. It seems to be the natural and obvious 
method of dealing ^Yith a country so situated. 

The details of the custom are of course various^ and the names 
are legion. The most widespread names, however, arejam” in 
llewgai®, bewar^^ (often, but incorrectly, dahyi) in the Central 
Provinces, “ kumri in South India, and toung-ya " in Burma. 

In all cases the essence of the practice consists in selecting a 
hill side jwhere the excessive tropical rainfall will drain off suffi- 

* is the general name used inofficial reports, bufc in reality this name, 

must be entirely local. In fact no one unmo cnii be *appliod. In the Garo bills. 
In .Cbittugong, in Qoilp&ru, in Sontdlia, and no doubt in. every other district where 
this method .of cultivaliun is practised, there U a diil'erent local name. 
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ci^ntly to prevent flooding of the ci'op^ and on which there is a suiH- 
cient depth of soil. A few plots are selected and all the vegeta¬ 
tion carefully cut: the larger trees will usually be ringed and left to 
die;—standing bai'c and dried^ there will be no shade from them hurt¬ 
ful to the ripening crop. The refuse is left on the ground to dry. At 
the proper season, when the dry weather is at its height, and before 
the first rains begin and fit the ground for sowing, the whole mass 
will be set on fire : the ashes arc dug into the ground and the seed is 
sown,—usually being mixed with the ashes and the whole dug 
in together. The plough is not used. The great labour after that 
consists in weeding, and it is the only labour after the first few 
days of hard cutting, to clear the ground in the first instance, are 
over. Weeding is, in many places, a sine qtid noUy for the rich soil 
would soon send up a crop of jungle growth that would suppress 
the hill rice or whatever it is that has been sown’'. 

A second crop may be taken, the following year possibly a third, 
but then a new piece is cut, and the process is repeated. 

§ 3 .—Nature of riff At to which mch practice-ffives rise. 

When the whole of the area in the locality judged suitable for 
treatment is exhausted, the families or tribes will move ofE to an¬ 
other region, apd may, if land is abundant, only come back to 
the same hill sides after twenty or even forty years. But when 
the families arc numerous, the land available becomes limited, and 
then the rotation is shortened to a number of years—seven or even 
less—in which a growth, now reduced to bamboos and smaller 
jungle, can be got up to a sufficient density and height to give the 
soil and the ash-manuro necessary. In its ordinary form, this 
method of cultivation may give rise to some* difficult questions. 
It obviously does not amount to a permanent, adverse occu¬ 
pation of a definite area of land; nor does it exactly fall in with 
any Western legal conception of a right of user. In some cases, 

V But this is not always the case, where the lull land has long been ailbject to 
this treatment, or where the soil is peculiar; iu the Guro hills, I am told, weeding 
is uot r^uii'cd. 
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it may bo destructive of forest which is of great use and valw^; 
in others the forest may bo of no use whatever, and this method 
of cultivation may be natural and neecssaiy. The progress of 
civilisation and the increase in the population always tend to 
bring this class of cultivation into the former category, and 
then it is very difficult to deal with. It is impossible not to feel 
that whatever may be the theoretical failure in the growth of a 
strict right, the tribes that have for generations practised this 
cultivation from one range of hills to another, have something 
closely resembling a right; they have probably been paying a 
Government revenue or tax—so much per adult male who can 
wield the knife or axe with which the -clearing is effected— 
which strengthens their claim to consideration. In creating forest 
estates for the public benefit, the adjustment of toung-ya,” 

IvumrV' or claims has now become a matter of 

settled and well-understood practice. In the Western Ghats it 
is becoming a subject of difficulty®, but the discussion of the 
question would he foreign to my present purpose, which is 
merely to describe what is in fact a form of land occupation or 
quasi-tenure. 

® Alrendy, hi the Konkan, whole LiU| sides have been reduced to sterility, while 
the soil washed by the heavy uioiisooii rains off the bare hill side, has silted up and 
rendered useless, streams and creeks which were once navigable. The difficulty is 
that the tribes arc always scini-barbarons, and the task is to induce them to over¬ 
come their apathy and take to permanent cultivation. Unfortunately, sympathetic 
officials, properly alive to the necessity of kindly treating these tribes, are usually 
totally blind to the real danger of destroying the Qhdt forests, or what is worse, 
professing to believe it, the belief has no real hold on them. To abolish this destruc¬ 
tive cultivation, serious and Bustaiiied effort is necessary; to get the people to settle 
down, and to procure for them cattle, ploughs, and seed-grain, requires liberal ex¬ 
penditure. It is difficult to find officers who have the time or the xeal necessary for 
the first, and financial diffioulties are likely to be in the way of tlie second. An 
easier course is to draw harrowing pictures of the suffering caused to the tribes 
by stopping their ancient cultivation, and to denounce the efforts of the Forest 
Administration ns being harsh and without recognition of the ** wants of the people.'* 
It is imfoTtunate that tho-rery forests at the head-waters of streams, with dense 
growth and steep slopes, whicU forest economy most imperatively calls on us to 
preserve, are the very tracts in which this temporary cultivation la most'in¬ 
sisted on. * 
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§ 3 ,—Pectdiar customs in Burma, 

Mr. Brandis, Inspector General o£ Foi’eststo the Government of 
India, has been the first to notice and describe a curious system of 
‘^toung-ya^^ cultivation found in Burma (in the hills between the 
Sittangand Salween rivers), where the pressure of tribal populations 
has confined each village or group to certain definite local ai’cas. In 
these the forest is most carefully protected from fire, so as to favour 
the restoration of the jungle as much as possible, and the whole is 
worked on the toung-ya method, in a peculi^ir and well-devised 
order of cutting, which is determined strictly according to local 
custom by the tribal council. ‘This will be more fully described 
in the chapter on Burma. 

Here we have this method of cultivation developed in a manner 
which must in time bo recognised as a regular system of land¬ 
holding. _ 

I will now pass on to sketch the first beginning of our revenue 
dealings with the peoide which took place in Bengal, and show how 
the other systems gained a footing in different provinces. 

As in doing so I must almost at the outset allude to village lands 
and village owners, State grantees, and State revenue collectors, I 
trust that the bnef sketch of tenures now given will have been, 
sufficient at least to make the passages in which such allusions 
occur intelligible. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE DIFFERENT LAND-REVENUE 

SYSTEMS IN INDIA. 


Section I.— Intuoductouy. 

§ 1 .—The ralionale of Lidiaii lantl-revenue. 

'Every one wlio lias been in Indiaj even for a sliort time, is 

• 

aware of the fact that a large portion of the Government revenue is 
derived from the land. In all cases that revenue is now taken in 
money. Under the earliest Hindu llulers it was^ and in some Native 
States still is, taken in kind. But whether it is grain or money, 
the principle is the same. A portion of the produce of every field 
belongs to the king;—unless the king chooses, as a favour, or as 
reward for services, or to support some religious institution, to 
forego his chum *. 

I do not propose to discuss the theory of this method of obtain^ 
ing a State income. It may be admired or reprobated; but at any 
rate it has this advantage, that it is universally understood by 
the people, and has the sanction of absolutely immemorial custom- 
facts of no little practical importance in a country like India. 

It is therefore, when fairly assessed^, realised without difiiculty; 
and there is certainly no method of taxation by which, under the 


^ In whick case there is a revenue-free, or ** Idkhir^j/* grant of some kind. 

2 There have, no doubt, been many instances (almost, I may say, as a matter of 
cour8u)'iuBO vast and intricate an operation us our laud settlements, in which 
assessments have proved excessive and liave resulted iii much distress; but 
over-assessment always can he, and always is ercntunlly, remedied. There are also 
other difficulties, such as that wliich arises from the unbonding regularity of the 
demand, which may cause the improvident to get into the hands of money-lenders. 
These, however, are questions of social economy; they have nothing to do with 
the revenue itsolf. 
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exii^Un^ conditions of the provinces, we could raise an equal amount 
of revenue with equally little trouble or popular opposition. 

Nor do I propose to enter on the question, how the State 
comes to be entitled to take a share in tho produce of land. In 
the last chapter I sketched the position of the Hindu Kajas of early 
days, and indicated the * changes induced by'subsequent conquest- 
I endeavoured also to show that it is idle to discuss the question 
whether it is as paramount owner or landlord of the soil in India, 
that the State takes its share Such a question is not capable 
of solution, for the simple i*eason that at no time did the ideas 
which we of the West associate with the term laudloi'd^^ or “ pro¬ 
prietor/' enter into tho legal system of the country, either Hindu 
or* Muhammadan. Even in the West, the idea of property," as 
we now have it, is one of gradual and slow development. ■ 

The State at all times claimed a share (often a very large share) 

• • 

of the produce, and at all times granted and disposed of waste 
lands as it pleased : often, too, it has exercised very wide powers in 
the location and ejectment of the actual holders of the soil. These 
powers, had they been exercised in Europe, might have been held 
to be only explainable on the ground that they were the act of a 
dominus/^ or owner; but having been exercised in the East, wo 
cannot apply these ideas to them. In the absence of any Eastern 
criterion of proprietary right, we can only say that* the people did 
what was the custom, and the king did what he chose—-at any 
rate, within those limits wliich the nature of things sets to the 
exercise of arbitrary power. 

Prom the very first our Government has wisely avoided theoris¬ 
ing on the subject. The earliest Regulations of 1793 contented 
themselvea with asserting just so much, and no more, as would serve 
for a practical basis of the'system they formulated: namely, that ^^by 

® In Regulfttion XXV of 1802 of the Miulnis Coile it wjis asserted that the Native 
Govevuiueiit *“had tho implied right *aud tho actual exercise of the proprietary 
pOBsessioa of all lands whatever/’ aud this was still mOVe clearly stated iu th» 
UeguUtiou XXXI of 1802, since repealed, os being vested io the Government of Fort 
St, George ** by ancient usage of the country” The proprietary right was tbeu 
cottferrtd by Regulation XXXI of 1802 on all zamfudars and other landholders. 
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ancient law the Government was entitled to a share in the produce' 
of every bigha of land/^ that sliare to be fixed by itself^. 

The only other rights which Government has reserved, which 
may, if the reader pleases, be traced to a theory of original pro¬ 
prietorship, are (1) that Government in recognising or " conferring^' 
a proprietary title (in the modern sense) on the landholders, re¬ 
served to itself the right to secure the practical interest of the 
other classes of persons interested in the land, by making regula¬ 
tions for the protection of raiyats, under-proprictow and actual 
cultivators of the soil®: in other words, that Goveniment had power 
to distribute the rights in tlie soil and in its rental as it thought fit, 
consistently with facts and with the general principles of equity; 
(2) that Government has the right to disjwse of waste lands not 
occupied by any one j and (3) that it has also the right to sell all 
lands (in the last resort) to recover arrears of revenue which cannot 
be got in by other means. 

There^ are other Government rights of course,—the right to 
escheats, the right to mines and quarries (when not specially in¬ 
cluded in the grant of proprietary right to others), for example, 
but these do not concern my present purpose. 

§ 2 .—Early •practice in reepect to land-revenue assessment. 

Under the Native Governments, the State share in the produce, 
whether represented by an actual share of the grain, or by a money 
equivalent, came to be fixed, like everything else in India, by 
custom. But the custom was from time to time affected by the 
necessities of the ruler, and by the interference of the agents whom* 
he employed to assess or realise his revenues. 

In India, as we have seen, the village is, as a rule, the natural 
unit of land-grouping. The first .form in which the revenue was 

* < See prcatnblo to Bengal RogulatlonB xix and XXXVII of 1793. The same 
phraseology has hcon rc-adopted in modern Acts—for example, in Act XXXIII of 
1871—and it holds good for nil revenue systems. The Bombay Revenue Code (section 
46) makes the same dcclamtion. 

* 5ee section 8 of Regulation I of 1793 (first clause)a 
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' collected was by simply dividing the grain-heap at the threshing- 
floor^ between the village servants^ the cultivator, and the Bdja. 
This I shall describe more in detail in a subsequent chapter. 
When this stage was passed, money revenue was assessed by 
valuing the* Raja's share of the grain at current rates. And there 
were various transitional stages, caused by the difficulty of superin¬ 
tending the division of grain-heaps over a vast number of separate 
villages, which resulted in substituting {in appraisement of the crop 
and fixing an estimated amount to be made good, and so forth. 
But omitting these stages, and coming to the time when the 
payment of revenue in cash became tolerably general, the practice 
of assessment varied according to circumstances. If the village 
was joint,” a lump sum was fixed for the whole estate, leaving 
the sharers to distribute the burden according to their own laws 
and customs. If it was a “ non-uuited ” village, either each holding 
was assessed, or the village headman distributed a lump assessment 
over the holdings separately, according to custom. 

Under the strong government of Akbar, there was something 
not unlike a settlement of our own day. The amil, or local siy)crin- 
tendent of revenue in a pargana (or revenue sub-division of a dis¬ 
trict), collected a certain share of the produce, or the money rates 
<issesscd at the settlement. In later times, the revenue officers 

o 

added some further payments as " cesses” for particular purposes, 
and the village distributed the burden of these among the different 
landholders, through its managing committee or headmen, accord¬ 
ing to ancestral shares or according to local custom. 

§ 3 .—Native methods of revenue collection. 

The necessity for a revenue as large and as steady as possible is 
one that presses not only on a Mughal Emperor and his Deputy, but 
on every Oriental’Government j and the more so as it seeks to 
maintain large armies for foreign conquest, and aims at the con¬ 
struction of largo public works,—roads, canals, and ‘ sarais ' (or 
travellers’ halting places)—which are usually the objects to which 
Oriental Governments turn their attention. As long as the Govern- 
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ment was firmly administered, it attained this object best by a* 
moderate settlement and a fixed respect for the landholding customs 
of the country. 

But the time always came when the dynasty began to decline* 
and then wasteful expenditure of every kind became prevalent; the 
necessities of the king became greater, aud his hold over his agents 
less. Then it was that the revenue was augmented by arbitrary 
exactions; the original village-owners were ousted or fled. Revenue 
farmers got hold of the village, and either got in new tenants or 
mercilessly rack-rented the old village-owners. The revenue con¬ 
tractor got as much out of the villages, and paid as little to the 

■ • 

treasury, as he could. The rates of the original settlement (whether 
Akbar's in Hindustan, or Malik ^ Ambar^s in Central India) had 
become customary, and wore consequently well known ; but they 
were added to by cesses till a compromise was effected, and the result 
became in its turn the customary rent. In course of time new cesses 
were added and a new compromise effected, and' so on. To what 
lengths such a system was can-ied, and in what different forms, 
depends very much on the locality and*its institutions, and on the 
character of the Native rule. In Northern India, the villages were 
strong and often managed to hold their own; if the land even 
changed hands, the village institutions survived and did not form^ 
or become absorbed in, some different kind of estate. In other 
parts, as in Oudh,'' taluqdars arose as the outcome of the revenue 
difficulties of the State. In Bengal, again, another plan of revenue¬ 
collecting received a wide development which was probably facili¬ 
tated by the complete decay of the village institutions. However 
this may be, it is always the decline of the Native Government that 
introduces confusion, and that leads to results which have largely 
affected the revenue system introduced by the British Government. 

Section II.— The Bengal System. 

§ 4 .—The fiee of the zamini&H 

The gi*cat Province of Bengal, Bih4r, and Orissa was the 
first to come under British rule, and it happened that these tern- 
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tories exemplified in a striking manner the general course of events 
which I stated in the last paragraph. The Mughal Government 
bad ceased to be able to control its local qgents efiiciently, and the 
revenue suffered accordingly. In time, however, the general cor¬ 
ruption of the revenue officials and the lack of power to control 
them, almost naturally led to the invention of a system whereby, 
instead of trying to make the collections through the agency of 
village officers who had ceased to have any authority, or to keep 
detailed accounts with local farmers and amils who were perpetually 
on the watch to embezzle what they could, the State appointed cer¬ 
tain great managers or agents, who became responsible for the real¬ 
isation of the revenue of large tracts of country. An official' so 
appointed was called a zamiudar**/^ 

® I hardly know whether it is host to cull them "revenue agents” or "revenue 
farmers.” On the whole I prefer the former term (though it sounds' awkward) 
because, as a rule, they did not hid or bargain for certain terras, but the revenue of 
the xaminddri was known by custom, ns the result of the old " amili” assessments; 
and the zamfnddr rather took the responsibility (for n certain remuneration) of 
realising the assessment, than farmed the revenues. When the (Government grew 
more and more corrupt and feeble, the usual consequences of declension rapidly 
developed. Kegnlar revenue management under State control gave way, and tlie 
zamfnddris were put up to auction and sold-in the most reckless fashion. 

I’he reader may be put on his guard at the outset, ns to the meaning of the vernn • 
cular terms used in speaking of landed interests, Zamfnddr is a term likely to 
confuse him. In spci^king of a Bengal settlement, zaraimldr is the revenue oflicial 
(made "proprietor” under the Bengal system) who received a “sanad” or written 
commission of appointment to realise and make good to the State, less certain deduc¬ 
tions for himself, the revenues of a large tract of country. 

In other parts, zamfnddr ("holder of land”) has come to mean the complete and 
exclusive proprietor of land generally ; and it is so used in speaking of tenures, as, 
for example, " znmfuddrf tenure,” where woinean that the land has one man (or one 
body of men) as its owner. Still more generally used, zamfnddr is colloquially applivd 
to any one who gets his living from the land. If yon meet a man going along a 
village road and ask who he is, ho will probably answer—"lam a poor man, a 
zamfnddr,” 

The term " ra’fynt” (raiyat) also is not precise; it means a tenant—one who pays 
rent to a landlord—in sucli phrases as the "raiyat*s rights must be protected; ” or 
it ffieaus the actual cultivator, in such a phrase as " a raiyatwdrf settlement.’^ 

In its etymology it means simply "protected;” so that any inferior may 
colloquially describe himself as a raiyat,—" your humble egrvant.” 

Asdmi is a term of the same kind. With’ reference to a landowner, it means his 
tenant; but colloquially, and speakiug to a superior, it may be used by an owner of 
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The Government fixed a certain revenue which the zamfndar was 
expected to realise from a given tract of country or "estate”— 
often of great extent—and allowed him a tenth as his peraonal 
remuneration and some fin-ther allowances for special purposes. 

In the earlier stages of the system the zamindar was still, to a 
considerable extent, controlled by the superior revenue oflicers of 
the State; it was the duty of the latter to see that the people were 
not oppressed, and that the collections were duly accounted for to the 
treasury. But as the Government fell further into decline, the 
power and independence of the zamfndar grew apace. The late 
Mughal rulers now and again made desperate efforts to repi-ess or 
even to get rid of the zamfndars, but always without success. 

The institution was, in Bengal, like a plant which, when it has 
once taken to the soil, there is no getting rid of. The zamindar 

became not only indispensable to the revenue system, but he gradu- 

• • 

ally took such hold on the tract of country under him, that it 
grew more and more, as time went on, to be looked on as " his 
estate,” and he became*, what we must call for want of a better term, 
" the proprietor.” 

In fact, we have here a most striking instance of the way in 
which the land-revenue systems of conquering Governments tend to 
modify the land-tenures. 

§ 5 .—Progress of the zamindar. 

Let me then briefly trace the progress of this Bengal institution, 
which so rapidly grew at the expense of the old village soil-owners. 
The zamindar was either a man of local influence, a court favourite, or 
a man who once was a paid revenue oflScer. But very often he was 
one of the local Rajas or Chiefs, who had been conquered or reduced 
to vassaUge by the Muhammadan power. That the zamfndar had 
originally anything like a proprietary right cannot be asserted, for 

• 

bitoBelf—be Is'your “ asami. ” Etymologically it means only ** sucli an one/’ for 4sdm 

, 

is the plural of " a name.” The use of these terms may afford a sigtiiBcant bint 
how little our inherited aiM developed notiu 4 s of alandlord” and **teuuut” have 
any ml equivalent in Saatcru speech. 
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this chief reason, among many, that he did not, in theory, get one 
farthing of rent from any one. He was bound to pay in the whole 
of what he realised from the landholders, less only the percentage, 
and the perquisites, which the State allowed him for his trouble and 
responsibility. On the other hand, the zamfnddrhad many ways of 
getting money out of the people, and many ways of getting hold, 
first of one field and then of another, and so gradually improving 
his position, till he became the virtual owner of the whole estate. 
A detailed account of this process I must reserve till I come to 
speak more particularly of land tenures in Bengal- 

When the institution of zamfndars was first originated,- this 
conclusion was not foreseen, far less intended. At first, as I said, the 
zamindar was strictly controlled. The Government maintained the 
official qSnungo or pargana officer to supervise and control him. 
Over the q^nungo, again, was the karoii of a sirkar or district, 
or the “ ^mil ” of a chakla,^^—according as one or other form of 
fiscal division was in vogue. But the same power which enabled the 
zamindar to override the original rights of the village landholders 
enabled him soon to reduce the pargana officer to being his mere 
creature. When our rule began, the qanuiigos existed only in name; 
the pargana divisions had fallen into disuse j the ^'zammddr^' 
(and the division «£ the district into zammddris) was everything. 

§ — Jdgirs, 

In some parts of the country there were no zamindars, but the 
right of collecting the revenue was granted to noblemen or military 
retainers for the support of cei'tain military contingents. This was 
especially the case when the country was remote, and force likely to 
be required in collecting the I’evenue. The giuntecs were called 

usually were allowed to take the whole revenue 
themselves, and rendered an equivalent to the State by maintaining 
peace in their district, and by bringing to the royal standard a 
certain prescribed force properly equipped. In the decadence of 
royal power, however, this condition often fell into abeyance, and 
the j£girdar absorbed the lands in his jagir just as the zamfndfir 

H 
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did on bis estate. In a few instances grantees^ called talaqdars, 
acquired a similar though less dignified position. In Oudh^ as 
we shall see, the institution of taluqdars became exceptionally de¬ 
veloped. 

§ 7 .—Early management of the East India Company. 

• 

To the Native rule in its last stage of decrepitude, succeeded 
the government of the East India Company; but at first, whether 
owing to want of experience or other causes, no attempt was made 
to displace the existing system. Even when in 1770 the Company's 
servants did attempt to take the revenue management into their 
own hands, they fared no better. They tried annual settlements 
and farms: they put in managers of the estates " and ousted many 
zamindars, but the revenue came in irregularly and much misery and 
disorder resulted. The task of improvement was not an easy one; 
but it is a fact worthy of notice, that even at that early date, the 
zamindar had attained a position so far removed from that of a mere 
official, that he was able to complain loudly of being ousted, as 
having long since acquired a hereditary and quasi-proprietary 
position. This is recited in detail in the 24 Geo. Ill, Cap, 25, 
section 39, and it was the declared object of jihat law to restore 
the zamfndkrs under such guarantees as would prevent their oppress¬ 
ing the “ tenantry." 

Consequently there was the double call to have recourse to the 
zamindar: first, there was the actual de facto position which he had 
acquired; and next, there was the absolute necessity for proceeding on 
the plan, which had by that time been in existence for several gener¬ 
ations, of finding some pei'sonwho would be directly responsible for 
the revenue of each suitable group of villages. 

The only alternative would have been to devise a system of 
dealing with each village or of collecting a revenue direct from 
every potty landholder. Such a system, at that date, and under the 
existing circumstances of Bengal, could never have even suggested 
itself ; it was wholly foreign to the Native system of government 
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which preceded oursj and there was no kind of official machinery by 
which such a plan coujd have been worked*^. 

The zamiiiddr being thus established as the necessary and natural 
intermediary between the State and the cultivator, the final step 
was to secure and declare his legal position. 

Now the first object of the Government, as regards its own 
interests, was to secure its revenue and get it paid as regularly 
as possible. It was then considered that the best way to at¬ 
tain this object was to settle the revenue demand, at such a 
moderate figure that it could be paid in good seasons and bad 
alike, and to declare that this moderate sum was no longer liable to 
annual or other frequent variations, but that it should be fixed either 
for a term of years or for ever. 

But this was not enough; the person who became responsible for 
this fixed demand to be paid with continuous regularity, must be 
secured in such a position, with reference to the land itself, that he 
might be willing to improve it and to expend money on works of 
embankment, irrigation, drainage, and the like, which would 
diminish the risks of failure from bad seasons, and thus at once 
secure the regular payment of the State share and enhance his own 
profits. This object required some legal action to be taken with 
reference to the actual tenure of the revenue-payer. He must be 
no longer liable to be turned out at the caprice of the Government 
officers, he must be attached to the land, be permitted to raise 
money on the credit of it, to sell it if he pleased, and pass on his 
interest in it by succession to his heirs. 

But what was all this but to recognise a proprietary right in 
the land, and to vest it in the person who engaged to pay the 
revenue ? The revenue share was to be moderate, and subject to 
no enhancement for the term of engagement; the surplus was to 

7 That such a system should afterwards have been tliought of nud put Into prac« 
tice in Southern India does not in the least invalidate what is said in the text of 
Bengal. Revenue systems are always the outcome of existing facts aud institutions. 
While, for example, in Bengal the " raiyatwdri'* idea was an impossibility, in Bombay 
the Mardthd system not only rendered it conceivable, bat left it in actual existence. 
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be solely enjoyed by the engagee; he was to be at liberty to sell, 
mortgage or let, or give away the land,—to.do what he liked with 
it in short, and to pass it on to his heirs and successors : why then 
he was owner of the land I Tlie short word owner expresses or 
includes all this, according to our Western ideas®. Thus the prac¬ 
tical history of the zamindar's growth, and the logical necessities of 
the British system, both tended to the same result. 

§ 8 .—IVie rationale of the Bengal system developed. 

The conclusion at which the Government then arrived, was that 
the revenue eiigagee must be declared the owner, and whoever is 
practically owner is, vice vers^^ the person to be selected to engage 
for the revenue. 

This principle now fixed in the every-day languagcof the people, 
wherever the Bengal settlement or a derivative system, has taken root. 
The terms " revenue-payer^' and '' owner " have become synonym¬ 
ous. In Upper India, to say that a man is a malguzar (literally, 
a payer of revenue) is to say that he is a proprietor cf the land 
• on which he pays ; and to say that be '' pays four annas revenue ” 
four annas in every rupee,—one-fourth of the whole sum 
assessed) is exactly the same as to say that he is proprietor of one- 
fourth of the estate®. ‘ 

The idea, then, of recognising the zamindar as owner of 
the land, in order to secure the revenue and promote the well¬ 
being of the country, is at the basis of the Bengal revenue sys¬ 
tem. Accoi’dingly, in the Bengal Regulation II of 1793, we 
read that one of the fundamental measures essential to the 
attainment of the object of Government was to declare the pro¬ 
perty in the soil to be vested in the landholders^^. This property 
was never before formally declared to be so vested," nor were 
they (the landholdci’s) allowed to transfer such rights as they did 

* I have already discussed in the previous chapter the nature of this proprietaiy 
right or ownership, and stated how it was limited : see page 86, ante, 

* Thomason’s Directions, para. 79 ( = 94, Panjdb edition). 

Here we see the ** znmfiuldr ” = holder of land, literally translated. 
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possess^ or raise money on the credit of their tenures, without the 
previous sanction of Government^.'' 


§ 9.— It is modified in being applied to other provinces. 

One of the first questions, therefore, that a Land Revenue Setlle" 
ment is concerned with under this system (or its derivatives) is, who is 
the proper pei’son to recognise as proprietor, and to admit to engage 
for the Government revenue ? It will be seen in the sequel, that the 
different conditions and existing facts of landholding in Bengal, in 
Orissa, in the North-Western Provinces, and afterwards in the 
Central Pz’ovinces and Oudh, led to different answers being given to 
this question, and consequently to important variations in theRevenue 
and Settlement systems of these Provinces. They, however, all 
spring out of the Bengal system as the parent stock, following ^ 
their special evolution in a manner which is eminently curious and 
instructive. 

. In Bengal, as I said, there were a few other great men—grantees 
of the State—who acquired a similar proprietary position and were 
settled with for their own estates. The jagir ” and''taluqa^^ 
grants were, however, few, the '' zammdars almost universal. 
When, therefore, I^prd Cornwallis came out in 1780 as Governor 
General, with instructions to make a settlement which should grant 
a solid interest in the land to those entitled to it, and which should 
secure them the fruit of good management, he found nearly the 
whole country in the hands of the zamindars, and the settlement, 
owing to this characteristic feature, came to bo spoken of as the 
ZAMfNDAaf SETTLEMENT " of Bengal. 

§ '^Mistaken notions about the Bengal Settlement^ 

It will now, I hope, be clear to the student, that the popular 
and oft-repeated idea of the Bengal Settlement, as carried out by 
Lord Cornwallis, namely, that it was a proceeding whereby the 

^ See preamble to the Regulation ; also section 9» Regulation 1 of 1703. 
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“ Muhammadan tax-gatherer of the country was suddenly converted 
into a proprietor," is very far from being accurate or sufficient®. 

It was not as tax-gatherer that Lord Cornwallis recognised him, 
but as the local magnate in the position to which ho had gi*adually 
advanced, and in which he practically stood, in the end of the 
eighteenth century. And even if the facts had been less strongly 
pronounced than they actually were, there were two very weighty 
considerations which would have led Lord Cornwallis and his 
advisers to look on the zamiiidar as the real proprietor. 

The first is one which I have already sufficiently noticed, 
namely, the difficulty of adopting, or even devising, a different sys¬ 
tem. Any attempt to put back the ?ammdar into his original but 
long outgrown position, would have ended in utter failure. It 
would not have harmonised with facts. 

The earlier institutions of the Province were in most cases dead 
beyond resuscitation. There was no machinery for dealing directly 
with the cultivators, even if the ideas of the time had suggested 
such a plan as possible to the Collector. The village system had 
broken up, and the headmen existed only in name. As to the local 
revenue officers, without whose aid detailed revenue management is 
under any circumstances impossible, they had become useless. 
The whole system, originated in the palmy days of the Mughal 
power, was now in its last decrepitude. There was then no other 
couree but to continue to follow, at least in its general lines, the 
system which we found in existence. There were the official lists 
of estates, and the zamindar of each, responsible for a certain reve¬ 
nue. It would be possible to check his pronencss to rack-rent the 
people and levy extra cesses; steps might be taken to secure the 
welfare of the tenants,but it was impracticable to dispense with 
the zamindar himself. 

* It should always be borne in mind, in criticising the nets of our early ad¬ 
ministrators, that we now approach the subject with the accumulated experience of a 
century, and with the habits of looking at things and of tracing the history of 
institutions with which Maine and other authors have made us familiar. No such 
experiences were available to Lord Cornwallis and to the Court of Directors at 
home. 
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The second reason was, that the Court of Directors, no less than " 
Lord Cornwallis himself, entertained the ideas of agricultural pros¬ 
perity common to English' country gentlemen of the time. 
Nothing, it was considered, could be better for the country than the 
institution of a landed aristocracy, which would possess wealth to 
improve the lands and keep together the tenants under a happy 
bond of paternal influence. The Rajas and other powerful monied 
men, who were the zamindars, seemed just to fill the place of such 
an aristocracy. 

This feeling no doubt largely influenced the method pre¬ 
scribed for making the settlement. Elaborate enquiries, extending 
over a period of four years, were made before Lord Cornwallis 
would agree to sanction the Settlement. But these enquiries bore 
wholly on the question of the revenue assessment and extended 
to finding out the proper rental of the estates ; no effort was made 
to determine the true extent of land in each estate, or whether 
the zamindars had more land than they were really entitled to; 
no investigation was made with a view to discovering and protect- 
ing, by any system of record or registration, the rights of the culti¬ 
vators on the estate. 

To interfere with the landlord by calling in question the 
boundaries of his estate, and by making a survey; to make inquest 
for possibly overridden claims; to set up the rights of tenants in 
open opposition to their zamindars,—all this seemed to bo directly 
derogatory to such an idea of property as was entertained* 


§ 11 .—Intended character of the Bengal Settlement. 

In Bengal, therefore (originally), no suiwey was made; no 
boundary marks were erected. The Collector had simply lists or 
registers of the zamindars' estates by name, and a description 
(often very vague) of the boundaries and of the amount of land 
tax" each had been accustomed to pay: that was all*. He then 


^ See this further described iu the chapter on the Bengal system. 
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settled with the zammdars for the amounts, and recognised them 
as landlords. 

As to the original rights of the village land-owners, as far as 
they survived, there was no intention to do injustice, or to ignore 
them. But it was conceived that the Government moderation 
towards the zammdar would immediately react to the benefit of the 
tenantry, and would take away all jn’etext for rack-renting and 
oppressing them. There were the Ilegulations directly declaring 
the zamindar’s incapacity to levy unauthorised dues and exactions, 
and the Civil Courts were open, to which every subordinate land¬ 
holder could resort and claim what he conceived to be bis due; 
but the Revenue Collector was not the person to interfere with the 
“ sacred rights ” of property. He had only to receive the fixed 
revenue and nothing more. 

§ 12 .—Frinciple of a middletnan between the cultivator and the 

State. 

Thus the historical position of the zamindar, backed by the 
necessities of the position in which the Government found itself, 
and supported by the views natural to the time on the subject 
of landed rights, united to produce the Bengal Settlement of 1793. 
But they produced a still further result; they tended to fix the 
principle that the Government could only deal with the land 
through recognised proprietors intermediate between the " ryot ” 
and the State. This principle, though at the present day it has 
little practical importance, can be traced through all the original 
legislative measures on which those systems were founded, and still 
more clearly in all the discussions which a few years later arose in 
connection with proposals to deal directly with the individual culti¬ 
vator and establish, for certain provinces, a different revenue 
system. 

Forty years after the settlement proclamation of 1793, when 
experience had been gained and those revised Regulations passed, 
on which our North and Central Indian Settlements are all 
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either directly or indirectly based, the principle was still recognised. 
There was not, indeed, in these provinces, any possibility of applying 
the idea of a great zamindar proprietor, because no such zamindars 
existed; but the principle led to the recognition of -other forms of 
property in land, varying according to the province, as we shall pre¬ 
sently see, and these were equally forms of middlemen’s estates with 
whieh Government dealt, over the head of the individual landholder. 

It is, in fact, the distinctive feature of every form of settlement 
which traces its origin to the Bengal Regulations,' that there 
must be some one to engage for the revenue helween the numerous 
local cultivators or holders of fields and the State; and that person 
must be recognised as “ proprietor,” to enable him to maintain his 
position and secure his power of paying regularly. It was the 
very different selection of the person who was to occupy this posi¬ 
tion, which the different circumstances of the several provinces 
dictated, that led to the variety of settlement systems which wc 
have to study. 

§ 13 .—The Bengal Settlement made “ PemanentJ* 

In thus describing the steps which led to the establishment of 
the ^’zamindarf” revenue system, I have avoided complication 
by keeping out of sight, for the time, the important feature in 
this settlement, that the assessment was made permanent, and that 
in consequence of this salient feature, the Bengal Settlement has 
been specially distinguished as the peuiianent settlement. To 
this point I now proceed. 

The fact that the settlement was made permanent does not 
in any way affect the considerations which I have stated. In point 
of fact, though permanency was aimed at, as being the ultimately 
necessary complement of the advantages to be secured to Govern, 
ment, and ednferred on the landholders, by the settlement, it 
was so far from being essential to the system that it was not at 
first contemplated. The earlier despatches of the Court of Direct, 
ors, while pointing to the necessity of making such a settlement as 
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would not necessitate constant changes, nevertheless directed that 
the nevv settlement should he fora term of ten years*. 

I mentioned that the Court of Directors were struck with 
two great principles which they regarded as necessary to secure 
alike the revenues of Government and the welfare of the people— 
proprietary right in the soil was to be conferred, and the Govern¬ 
ment demand was to be fixed and moderate. The first of these 
principles led to tlie selection of the Bengal zamindar as proprietor; 
the second led to the settlement with him being declared periAanent. 
The demand of Government was to be so moderate as to leave a fair 
share of profit to the revenue-payer, and all capricious enhancement 
was to be declared impossible, so as at once to make landed property 
secure and encourage thrift and investment of capital. It was also, 
perhaps, a natural consequence of the idea of creating a lauded 
aristocracy, that the tendency should be to fix the land revenue 
for ever, as a permanent land-tax. The ten years^ settlement was 
evidently only admitted as a compromise, possibly rendered neces¬ 
sary by the state of affairs, but not as a final arrangement. 

^ It must not be supposed, ns some works on the Settlement would lead us to 
conclude, tlmt Lord Cornwallis was the sole author of the system (which is now 
associated with his name because it was carried out under his supervision) or that he 
outran his instructions. The Court of Directors had lonj;^ been dissatisfied, ns well 
they might he, with the previous revenue administration. It ifad, inevitably perhaps, 
consisted of a series of experiments and failures, in the course of which many zamfn- 
dars had been ousted. Had the zamfndar been, really, only a tax-gatherer, it was 
obvious that his retention or ejection could not have raised any question of right. 
But, in fact, his position was far beyond that, and consequently the terms of the 
24 Geo. Ill, Cap. 25, section 39 (already alluded to) are not to be wondered at. 
There had been iujustico to vested rights in the ejections, and the Court of Directors 
took the initiative in deii\anding that the zaminddrs should be restored and their 
position secured. At the same time the Court 'strongly insisted on the making of a 
moderate and fixed assessment, which they considered ought to be the fixed and un¬ 
alterable revenue of their dominions, but whicli, for certain special reasons, they 
consented to introduce for ten years in the first instance. Lord Cornwallis, then, did 
not originate the idea of a zaminddrf or a permanent settlement, nor was he eager to 
carry it out; on the contrary, ho began by cautiously making enquiries,' and he 
continued the annual assessmeiita for some years before he sanctioned the Decennial 
Settlement, and made it permanent.—See Cotton’s Memorandum on the Revenue 
History of Chittagong (Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Press, 1880), pages 49-50* 
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§ Vi.^Feeling among Bengal officers regarding permanency of the 

settlement. 

The officers who had made the enquiry as to the possible 
assessments in 1790, were all of them favourable to the grant of 
proprietary rights to the zamindars; and some of the ablest, for 
example, Mr, Law of Bihar (uncle of Lord Elleuborough) and 
Augustus Brook of Shahabad, were favourable also to a permanent 
settlement. But this feeling was not universal. In the course 
of the enquiry which preceded the settlement, the Collectors 
became aware of the existence of rights of other people besides 
the zamindars, which were not defined or provided for; they 
knew that they were truly ignorant of the real extent of the lands 
to be assessed, and that they had no means of testing the equality 
of the assessments. They were prepared to see their conclusions 
tried for ten years as at first ordered, but they were aghast at the 
idea of making permanent^*' a settlement based on such im¬ 
perfect data. Sir John Shore (afterwards Loi-d Teignmouth) was 
among the ablest opponents of the permanent settlement, and his 
weighty and well-reasoned Minutes may still be read in the Fifth 
Report" to the House of Commons, which has been reprinted 
more than once. The despatch, however, of the Court of Directors 
of September* 1792^ settled the matter, and Lord Cornwallis 
issued his celebrated proclamation which (enacted into law as 
Regulation I of 1793) declared the SQitXomQntpermanent^. 

§ 15 .—The merits of the Permanent Settlement, 

This feature has been the subject of much controversy; but 
the more generally received opinion is, that it was a grievous mis¬ 
take to make the settlement permanent, and that the expected 

^ Despatch of 29th September 1792, to be found, I believe, in Appendix 12A of 
the Ueport of tlie Select Committee of tho Housu of Commons, 1810. 

* See Campbell’s Modern India, page 305 (3rd edition). Here the author re¬ 
presents Lord Cornwallis as anxious to press the permanency of the settlement, and 
speaks of thu Court of Directors as giving n “qualified and reserved ” assent; but 
there is no reason to think that Lord Cornwallis was anxious to press the matter, 
as explained in a previous note. 
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benefits have not accrued either to the landj as regards its improve¬ 
ment and the development of agriculture^ or to the tenants, as regards 
securing them moderate rents, and the opportunity for bettering 
their social condition. It is, however, no part of my object in 
this work to discuss the arguments which have been advanced on 
either side, or to advocate or condemn particular measures. Indeed, 
if this book should fall into the hands of any one whose duty it will 
afterwards be to introduce a settlement into some province where no 
system has yet been fully developed, I cannot give a more useful 
caution than -to beg him to beware of becoming the advocate of any 
system whatever. By all means appreciate the facility of manage¬ 
ment which the North-West joint-community settlement undoubt¬ 
edly offers; by all means admire the perfection of the Bombay survey; 
but do not suppose that any system is essentially perfect, as i£ it 
were a divine revelation, and that its iiitroduciioii per se must bo 
a blessing. To a non-Indian reader such a caution may appear 
strange or unmeaning ; but nobody, with even a short experience 
of India and of official literature, can liave failed to perceive the 
influence which systems have over the officers who administer them. 
The North-West system especially seems to have had this effect 
on officers trained under it. The history of the Central Provinces 
and of Ajmer, and, I may add, of Bcrai*, should rq^id a lesson in 
this respect. 

We have still provinces—Assam, and the districts of Burma— 
where no artificial system has yet been worked out, where we 
have simply taken up the old customs, shorn them of their pre- 
ventible abuses, but worked on their original lines as far as possible. 
This arrangement may not be, probably cannot be, final. But I 
. can conceive nothing more likely to be fatal to the future well-being 
of such provinces, than for an administrator to become enamoured of 
a system as a system, and to insist on its introduction, regardless of 
the square pegs which will not fit, without undue forcing, into its 
round holes. Extreme caution, a demand for the most perfect 
available information and the most extended experience, a readiness 
to adapt and to modify, and to have no Procrustean beds, are the 
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lessons which I think an intelligent survey of the revenue history of 
India will enforce, with no uncertain voice, on any candid student. 

I am not then to advance any kind of argument pro or con 
a permanent settlement, hut I may offer two remarks. One is, 
that the permanent settlement of Bengal has been often attacked 
as if the policy of the selection of the zamindin and making 
them proprietors, and the policy of declaring the assessment per¬ 
manent or fixed for ever without liability to enhancement, were one 
and the same thing, or at least necessarily and inherently con¬ 
nected. It is not so; cither one may have been good or bad 
without reference to the other. 

My other remark is that in considering the advisability of 
a permanent settlement, it is essential completely to separate the 
distinct questions Q) whether the fixing of the revenue is, as a 
principle^ in itself right, and (2) whether in any given state of . 
things our experience is wide enough, and our knowledge complete 
enough, to warrant us in introducing it. This caution may not 
be unnecessary, since the question of a permanent settlement'^ 
for some of the provinces not under the old Bengal system, is not 
dead but only sleeping, as will appear hereafter. 

§16 .—Origin of the other Revenue egstems* 

I must now hasten to describe the circumstances that led to 
the,adoption of the other Provincial Kevenue systems. These all 
belong to two great classes. 

The first class is that which includes the MALGUziaf settlement 
of the Central Provinces, the village settlements of the North- 
Western Provinces and the Panjab, and the TALUQDiRf settlement 
of Oudh. In all these, the principle of a middleman between the 
cultivator and the State is maintained, though in the case of the 
village settlements, the midd^man theory is, if I may use the 
phrase, reduced to a minimum, since the middleman is only an 
ideal body—the jointly responsible community. But this class is 
essentially, in its theory and in its history, a derivative of the 
earliest or Bengal system which we have just been considering. 
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The second class includes the RAiYATWARf settlements which 
have an altogether different history, and which are based on a 
totally different principle. The settlements of the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies and of Berar represent this class. 

It will be best to pass ov^r, for the moment, the modifications 
•of the Bengal system and speak first of the raiyatwan system, 
since the history of this will show that it had no small influence 
on the direction which the modifications of the Bengal system took. 


Section III,— The RAiYATWAuf System. 

§ 17 .—The Rai^aiwdri Settlements commence in Madras, 

The raiyatwari system really depends more on the constitu¬ 
tional peculiarities of agricultural society than anything else, and 
therefore, as regards Bombay, and to a less extent as regards Madras, 
it may be said not so much to have been introduced as to have 
existed naturally. In Bombay it was the system of the Marathi 
Government which preceded ours; and although this was not the 
case in Madras, still in many districts the facts of land-tenure 
were such, that its adoption may be regarded iis to some extent a 
necessary conclusion. 

Speaking of it, however, as a British system of revenue manage¬ 
ment, the raiyatwari settlement—historically associated with the 
name of Captain Munro (afterwards Sir Thomas Munro and Goyer- 
nor of Madras)—was finally introduced into that.-Presidency in 
1820. 

This, however, is a date considerably later than the permanent 

settlement of Bengal, and it is the history of the intervening years 

• 

that is so instructive. It happened that the northern districts 
of Madras, which were among the first to come under British rule, 
bad long been subject to Muhammadan dominion, and therefore the 
Mughal system of zamindars was firmly established and had 
produced its usual consequences, in obliterating the tenures by 
which laud had been originally held. But here the zamindars did not 
manage their own lauds; they invariably farmed them out. More- 
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over, all the land was not, as in the Bengal districts, under zamin- 
dars. Throughout the districts there were also lands called ''haveli 
lands,^^ managed direct hy the Government officials. These districts 
came under British rule about the same time as Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa did 7; and they were at first managed by leases or short 
settlements of three to five years. 

§ 18 .—Attempt to introduce Permanent Settlement, 

But here, as elsewhere under such a system, the management fell 
into confusion, and as by that time the permanent zainmdari settle¬ 
ment had been introduced into Bengal, orders were issued to introduce 
it into Madras also. This was at first resisted, bat in 1799 pei'emptory 
orders came, and the result was that the zaraindars were accepted 
as settlement holders, and as for the haveli lauds, they were 
actually parcelled out into estates called mootahs ” (rauttha) 
and sold to the highest bidder ! Madras llegulation XXY of 1803 
(already alluded to) followed, and declared the zamfndars and 
mootahdars proprietors, and granted sauads or title-deeds of ^*mil- 
kiat-i-istimrari ” or perpetual ownership. The same result happened 
with regard to the jaghire^^ around Madras itself, 

which had been acquired between 1750 and 1763. In 1791 they 
were settled by Mr. Lionel Place, This gentleman found village 
communities surviving, much as they survive to this day in North¬ 
ern India, and he effected joint settlements On the issue of the 
Permanent Settlement orders, however, these settlements were can¬ 
celled, and under the Regulation of 1802 the lands were parcelled 
out into’^^ mootahs and sold. 

Meanwhile, as time went on, other districts—those to the south 

7 See the tnble at the end of Chapter I which gives the dates of acquisition of 
the different territories. 

B All over India, and especially in Central, Westera, and Southern India, the 
difference of the form of village community which was described in the last chapter 
has had an important influence on the revenue system. The joint-community 
naturally suggests a settlement with the body (as one) for a lump assessment on the 
whole village. The other kind of community^oach landholder being separnte— 
naturally also suggests a settlcmeut with each individual cultivator. 
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and west—were acquired (1792-1801). Here, in some cases^ lands 
were held hy chieftains called polygars (p^legara) with whom zamin- 
dari settlements were concluded. But there were many other lands 
not so hold. The tract known as the Baramah^l (Salem district) 
formed a notable instance of this. A Commission was appointed to 
settle it, one of the members being Captain Munro. The village 
communities here had, either owing to the grinding rule of Tipu 
Sultan, or to natural circumstances'’, fallen into decay, if indeed they 
really had such a constitution at any time. The settlement was 
therefore made with individual landholders; but pursuant to the 
peremptory orders of 1799, these settlements were quashed, and 
the lauds as usual parcelled out into mootahs and sold. This 
aiTangement, however, failed so completely, tiiat the Government 
was practically obliged to return to the raiyatwari method. 

But the final establishment of the .system was, perhaps, due to the 
settlements of Malabar and Kanara; here, tliough circumstances 
prevented the growth of joint-villages, there never was anything 
resembling the Bengal zamindari system, and indeed the levy of 
land-revenue itself was a novelty. As Munro was engaged on 
these settlements, he of course adopted the individual or raiyatwari 
method, of which he was the zealous and able advocate. 

During all this time correspondence went on, and in some places 
the individual settlements were carried out, in others the joint-vil¬ 
lage settlements whereby a lump sum was paid by the village 
jointly, the landholders apportioning the burden according to their 
own customs^". In 1817, however, the Court of Directors came to 
the determination to adopt the raiyatwari system. A visit to 
England made just before this by Captain Munro, probably had 
much to do with the decision. 

Munro had already published able Minutes on the raiyatwari 
system, and it had come into general favour; so that when in 


* For detnila see the chapter on Madras in Book IV. 

111 1808 this was approved of by the Coart of Directors, and at one lime 
seemed iu a fair to become a settled institution. 
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the spring of 1820, he became Governor, its triumph was finally 
secured^. 

^he zamindari settlements that had been made were of course 
retained, and now about one-fifth of the Madras Presidency is 
under such settlements, which in all cases are permanent. For the 
rest, so many of the artificially created mootahs had failed that there 
was no difficulty in assessing the individual lands, and the joint 
settlements, where they had been made, in most cases gave way, by 
an easy process of sub-division, to the assessment of each field. • 

§ 19 .—Features of the raiyatwdri si/stem. 

The essence of the raiyatwdri system is that the land is surveyed, 
each field or holding separately demarcated, and an assessment fixed 
on it; the holder of the field—the raiyat—whoever he is, holds it 
on the simple terms of paying the assessment to Government 
direct. He is under no joint liability with his neighbour for any 
revenue. There may of course be two or more joint-owners of any 
field or " survey number,'^ but there is no joint responsibility of a 
proprietary body for the entire revenue of a village or other assess¬ 
ment group. Indeed, in Madras, even joint-owners are only held 
liable, each for his own shai'e. 

The term‘^raiyatwlrf^^ settlement is not exactly satisfactory- 
for it is not so much that each raiyat is settled with, but that each 
field or survey number ” is assessed with a fixed revenue. The 
holder, whoever ho may be, is then maintained in possession on the 
sole condition of paying that revenue. 

No enquiry as to subordinate and superior rights is necessary. 
Every man in actual possession of a field is recorded as'^occupant" 
(unless, of course, he admits that some one else is occupant, and he 
is either his partner or his contract-tenant or servant). If some 
one else considers he has a better title than the man in possession, 

^ At the 8amo time, no Regulation was ever passed iutroducing the systcnij and 
there is no general land or revenue law to this day; only Individual eiiactineiits 
authorifliug survey and demarcation, and providing for the recovery of revenue 
arrears. 

I 
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he must go to court and get a decree, when the revenue officer will 
alter the names by a proper entry in his registers—that is 
all. 

Even on the West Coast, where the conquering landholders had 
in bygone days occupied the lands and cultivated them by means 
of the aboriginal tribes whom they had reduced to serfdom, the 
Government took little note of the difference; the registered 
landholder might be the landlord, or might be a person paying a 
rent to a superior. The settlement only enquired who in fact was in 
possession as the payer of the assessment, and registered him 
accordingly. 

The further peculiarities of the system, such as the liberty which 
it affords to any landholder to give notice and relinquish any field, 
and also to apply for and take up any one that happens to be vacant, 
will be described more in detail in the sequel. 

In Madras, the occupant is regarded by custom (for there is as 
yet no law on the subject) as the owner of his holding. 

The reader will not fail to remark that the practical result of this 
individual dealing is that those perplexing questions of sub-pro¬ 
prietary right and tenant right which arise under the Bengal system, 
are to a great extent, if not entirely, avoided. 

To put the same thing in another way, since in the raiyatwari 
system, the question is always with the person in Actual occupation 
of the land, there is little room for subordinate rights; whereas 
under the Bengal system, as the person selected to be proprietor 
(whether zamfndar, taluqdar, or malguzar) is rarely or never in 
actual occupation^ there is always a series of questions as to what 
is to be said for the people who are. 

And to sum np briefly; the main characteristic—the diametrical 
difference—between the two systems is this, that under the one. 
Government will in no case deal with the cultivator direct; under 
the other, it will under no circumstances deal with any one else. 
Then also it happens that under the one system there may be a 
series of proprietary or quasi-proprietary titles; under the other, thia 
is to a great extent avoided. 
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§ 20 .—The eysiem as developed in Madras^ 

The subsequent history of the Madras raiyatwirf settlements 
does not show a very favourable state of things. The system, as still 
worked, has not received illustration in any general law, and it is 
cumbrous and complicated to the last degree. Moreover, in almost 
every separate district different customs and practices, shrouded 
in a technical, and often purposeless, local nomenclature, may be 
found. 

§ 21 .^—The Bombay system, 

Tt is to the Bombay Presidency that we must turn for the best 
modern development of the raiyatwari system. Here the survey 
has been perfected to a remarkable degree, and the practical work¬ 
ing has been simplified in a manner which leaves its detail in strik¬ 
ing contrast with that of Madras, although its underlying principle 
is exactly the same. 

The Bombay territories came under our revenue administration 
many years after Bengal and Madras had become British territory. 
There never was any appearance of the great zamindars,” so that 
the Bengal system could not have been thought of. The bulk of 
the villages in the Dakhan districts were of the non-united type, 
while ill certain pai;};s there were a few narwa,^’ bhagdari ” and 
other estates jointly held by communities connected by a tie of 
descent. In Guzarat, also, the immigration of martial tribes of the 
Rajput type have left traces of an ^ over-lord' or taluqdari tenure 
over the villages, while in the Konkan ^ khots ' or revenue farmers 
of the Maratha rule have acquired rights over the villages of a 
somewhat peculiar character. 

A portion of these territories had originally been settled by 
Malik ^Ambar, the best representative of the power of the Muham¬ 
madan kings of the south in their palmy days®. This Minister 
had been at much pains to secure and acknowledge a proprietary 
right, and this tended to preserve the ancestral communities, where 


^ He also settled most of Berir. 
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they existed^ since ancestral holding is^ in all Eastern countries, the 
strongest form of connection with the soil. In his time, joint-vil¬ 
lage assessments were apparently more frequent; and although the 
Maratha system had superseded that of Malik 'Ainbar, and was 
essentially a raiyatwaii system, it had not obliterated altogether 
the traces of the former joint-village assessments. It is therefore 
not wonderful that the opinion should have been advocated that, in 
Bombay, the existing status of the non-united villages was in many 
cases, if not universally, due to the decay of an original joint consti¬ 
tution, rather than inherent in the nature of the groups them- 
selves. 

At first, indeed, the matter did not come prominently to notice, 
because, during the early years of our rule, the territories were pro¬ 
vided for by the usual tentative arrangements for faimiing the 
revenues on short leases. A short experience, however, during which 
grievous hardships were inflicted on the districts, sufficed to make us 
at once, and for ever, discard the attempt, and set about finding a 
better plan. 

§ 22.— Attew^ptlo introduce a sf/sfem of settlement with villages 

joinilg. 

The raiyatwari system was then much in vog-uo, consequent on 
Sir Thomas Munro^s action in Madras. But Mr. Elphinstone, the 
then Governor of Bombay, took the view above alluded to, about the 
joint system, and was anxious not only to maintain it wherever it 
could be found, but even to create it in the case of those communi¬ 
ties where the connection had completely died out, securing, indeed, 
the rights of each cultivator by record, but establishing a joint 
responsibility and settling with the original‘^patels^^ or headmen 
of the village as representatives of the body. 

It is no’ easy thing, however, to create a joint responsibility 
where it does not in fact exist. Although long years of custom 
may have taught the cultivator to submit to an annual adjustment 
of bis individual burdens and liabilities by the headman, it has 
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never laid him under any responsibility in case one of his neigh- 
hours failed 

The plan of settling for a lump sum with the village as a body^ 
is advocated because it is said to facilitate revenue management; 
it enables Government to deal with fewer units. The Bombay 

^ The account of the Bombay system in Campbell's Modern India (1858), though 
giving a good deseriptiou of Mr. Elphinstouc's views, is now too much out of date to 
bo otherwise useful; for the Boinbav system has siiU'o been altered and perfected in a 
way Unit has completely outgrowu a description penned move than twenty years ago. 
The account is also to some extent marred by the author's apparent prejudice in favour 
of the joint responsibility and village seltlcmont with which he was familiar. His 
objections to the Bombay system (notably tlie costliuess of the village oiKcialsand the 
recognition of riglits to rent-free holdings) arc mere accidents of the place, and do 
nob touch the principles of the system. As a matter of fact, many of those evils have 
been removed or greatly mitigated. He also speaks of the joint respotisibility as if it 
was an easy thing to introduce. But in fact it is not so. To establish it artificially 
over whole districts, and tell the people the system is convenient to your rulers, 
and when you are wiser you will sec that it is also calculated to promote your own 
interest," is beset with such ditfiuultics ns to make it impracticable. The people 
positively decline to undertake that the solvent members shall be responsible for the 
defaulting ones. What becomes of your system theu ? I have oUewliere pointed out 
the futility of comparing revenue systems tii point of iuhereut merit, because every 
system may be good or the reverse according as it fits t\\o facta. But even admitting 
the superior facilities which thejoint system offers to revenue management, the origin¬ 
ators of the Bombay system claim for it certiin counterbalancing advantages. By 
breaking up the land into small lioldiiigs, and allowing every occupant to keep os 
many of his “ numbers,* or give up as many, us ho thinks desirable, the small farincr 
is enabled to contract his operations or enlarge them according to t|ie capital and 
stock at his disposal. The revenue being fixed for a long term of years, the farmer 
gets all the benefit of a long lease without its disadvantages. Nor does the Qoveru- 
ment really lose, because taking its revenue, not from one estate, but from the whole 
country, that revenue must, under any system, fluctuate with the circuinstauccs of 
tile country at large. Witli farmers of largo capital, the long fixed lease may answer 
best; but with those of small means, the risk and responsibility which have to be 
seUoff Hgaiusb the security of profits, are luoro to bo considered, and such risks are 
avoided by giving the villager the right of holding hisl and from year to year only, if 
he pleases. 

In the North-West Provinces every village is allowed an area of waste, which it 
can bring under cultivation without the total assessment of the village being 
increased. Under a rniyatw^rf system, any uncultivated number tliat is taken up has 
to be paid for, but in practice this does not inVerfero with the extension of ctiltiva* 
lion; and ns a matter of fact, though the North-West assessment does not increase 
when the waste of the village is made to yield crops, still that assessment is origin¬ 
ally fixed after taking into consideration the capabilities of the estate, and its pro¬ 
bable average yield for the whole term. 
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officers* do not, however, admit that there is any difficulty in 
dealing with thousands of separate cultivators^. 

The difficulty only seems great to those accustomed to deal 
with one or a few revenue-payers. At any rate, if there is diffi¬ 
culty, it is obviated by a perfect survey, a clear and complete 
record of each lot or field and the revenue assessed on it, and a 
thorough control over the village accountants and revenue officers 
of small local sub-divisions of districts. 

It was no doubt this inherent difficulty of creating a joint 
responsibility, where it did not, naturally or in fact, exist, that 
led to the abandonment of the attempt, and the universal intro¬ 
duction of the separate field or “ raiyatwari system. As a matter 
of fact, a sort of joint responsibility is kept up in certain villages 
where the shares have survived to this day. 

§ 23 .—Progress of the system in Bombay, 

The defects of the raiyatwari system, as followed in Madras, 
acted as a warning to the Bombay authorities, and in 1847 three of 
the ablest Settlement Superintendents mot and agreed on a complete 
scheme for the survey and assessment of the village lauds. This 

It ia nlso urged tbnt the vUliigo officers collect the revenue from each sepiinito 
holder just aa easily as they do from u joint body, who, thSugh together respon- 
aible, atill ultimately pay separately laccordiiig to known shares; and as under 
the Bombay system every occupant is furnished with a receipt hook, which the 
patwari (or pdndya or kulkarnf) is bound to write up, there is no room for fraud. 
To auy one who wishes further to study the pros and vons of both systems, 
and the improvements which the Bombay authorities made ou the Madras system to 
remove objections, I cannot do better than recommend the perusal of the able 
** Appendix I ** to the Official Correspondence on the Bombay Settlements ** (reprint 
of 1877: Bombay Government Press). 

^ In the Bomhny and Madras Presidencies the number of raiyats and average 
size of holdings ns follows;— 

Niitnber of 
raiyats. 

2,569,100 
1,382,800 


Presidency. 

j&ladras. 

Bombay (exclusive of Sind) . 


Average size of holding. 


. 8 acres 

C Northern division Sacres *) 

< Central do. 32 „ >9 ,, 

(Southern do. 23 ,, j 
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resulted in the well-known ''Joint Report'^ which has (1877) 
been reprinted in the Bombay Secretariat®. At firsts the settle¬ 
ment was carried out under executive orders. It was not till 1863 
that’a local Act was passed specifically legalising it. This Act has 
in its turn been repealed; and the whole system has now been com» 
pletely formulated in the Bombay Land Revenue Code (Bombay 
Act V of 1879). Under this system there is very little mention 
of a settlement (although the term does occur in the Code). There 
is really a survey and assessment only. There is no procedure 
like that of Upper India^—offering a certain sum as the assessment 
on the whole village, discussing the matter with the village pro¬ 
prietary body, and perhaps making a reduction and coming to terms 
with the representatives, who then sign an agreement to be respon¬ 
sible. Under the Bombay system, every acre is assessed at rates 
fixed on almost scientific principles, and then the occupant must 
pay that assessment or relinquish the laud. 

§ %\i^^OaUines of the Bombay system^ 

The system will be described more in detail in the sequel, but 
here I may generally indicate the outlines of the procedure. 

A certain convenient unit of division is selected to form the 
" survey number ” or " field.” 

Every field or lot is surveyed, and then the work of classifica¬ 
tion begins. The soils are classified, and each field is examined, 
and a sort of diagram made, which shows its soil and the defects 
which reduce its value. It is thus ascertained for every field, what 
class it belongs to and what is its relative value, or, in other 
words,-—taking the maximum rate for the class as one whole or 
sixteen annas (on the Indian method of reckoning)—whether the 
field can be assessed at the maximum or, at something less, at 
14 annas, at annas, and so on, down to a minimum. The depart¬ 
ment chai'ged with this work becomes highly experienced in the 


^ Alluded to in the previous note. 
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procesSj so that it can be performed with the greatest accuracy 
and fairness. Cultivation is usually classed into wet and dry: 
the process just described treats land only on its dry aspect; if 
there is irrigation, then an additional rate may be charged, which 
will be higher or lower according to the goodness and value of 
the tank or well; the rate is only applied to such land as is really 
capable of irrigation from the source in question. 

Next, the Settlement Officer begins his work as assessor; he has 
before him the facts of soil classiheation on its unirrigated aspect^ 
and the details o£ the means of irrigation where they exist; he 
has to fix what are to be the full or maximum rates for dry soil, 
and what are to be the additional rates for irrigation. These rates 
he calculates with the aid of all the data he can collect, regarding 
former history, the general situation,-climate, proximity to market? 
&c. The application of the rates to each field, is easily effected 
by aid of the fractional value assigned it by the classers. 

In Bombay (just as in Madras) the occupant of such a survey 
number holds it on the simple terms of paying the revenue; if he 
admits that he is (or is proved by a decree of Court to be) holding 
on behalf of some one else, as a tenant, or in an inferior position, 
then the superior holder's ” namae is entered in the register, not 
his: he becomes the inferior holder," audit is'ihe superior who 
is entered in the register as the '' occupant" responsible for the 
assessed sum. Any one who is recorded as the responsible bolder 
can simply resign (if he does not like to pay the assessment) any 
field in his holding. The assessment is fixed for a period of thirty 
years, so that a man who elects to hold continuously, knows for 
certain that during that long period, all the profit he can make 
will go to him. 

At the beginning of each year, he can signify to the mamlat- 
dar (or local revenue officer of a taluq sub-division) what fields he 
wishes to hold and what he wishes to give up ; as long a§ he does 
this in proper time, he is free to do as he pleases. If he relin- 
quislies, the fields are available for any one else*; if no one applies 
for them, they are usually auctioned as fallow (for the right of 
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gazing) for the year, and so on, till some one offers to take 
them up for cultivation. Nothing whatever is said in the Revenue 
Code about the person in possession (on his own account) being 
owner in the Western sense. He is simply called the " occu¬ 
pant,and the Code says what he can do and what he cannot*. 
The occupant may do anything he pleases to improve the land, but 
may not without permission do anything which diverts the hold¬ 
ing from agricultural purposes. He has no right to mines or 
minerals. 

These are the facts of the tenure; you may theorise on them 
as you please; you may say this amounts to proprietorship, or 'this 
is a dominium minus or anything else. 

The question of tenancy is just as simply dealt with. I have 
stated that if it appears that the occupant is in possession in 
behalf of some one else, that some one else is I’ecorded as the 
superior holder,^' and he becomes the inferior holder.'' What 
sort of inferior"—whether a tenant or on some other terms—is a 
simple question of fact and of the agreement or the custom by 
which he holds 7. 

If an occupant dies, one (the eldest or responsible) heir must be 
entered as the succeeding occupant who has to pay the revenue 
for there can only be 07te registered revenue-payer for each field 
with a separate survey number; though of course there may be 
several shurem (joint heirs of the deceased owner, for iiislance) in 
a number. Which of them is so entered, depends of course on 
consent, or on the result of a Court decree, if there is a dispute. 

® The “right of occupnney to 6c nn occupant ifl itself declareil to 
be a transferable ami heritable properttf (Code, section 73); but that is quite a 
different thing from saying that the occupant is the proprirtor of the soil. In the 
official language of the Presidency, the occupant is said to hold on “ the survey 
tenure.” 

^ There is also no artificial tenant right. In Bombay, ns in nil other provinecs 
there arc j£gfr and other iudni ” holdings which are rcveuue-frco, or only 
lightly assessed, and occasionally other tenures in which there may be a superior 
bolder drawing a revenue from the estate; there the actual occupants are sub- 
oecapnnts, not tenaatB, as they do not hold in cousoquonce of any contract with the 
saperior. 
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Sharers can always get their shares partitioned and assessed sepa- 
rately^ as long as there is no dispute as to what the shares are. 

Section TV.— The System of Upper India. 

ft 

§ 25.— Sj^stems derived from that of Bengal. 

Such are in outline the two great rival systems of Bengal and 
Bombay—the system of settlement with middlemen-proprietors, 
and the system of settlement with individual occupants, or rather 
the assessment of separate fields, and the recognition of each occu¬ 
pant in possession, so long as he pays the assessment. 

I must now return to describe briefly, and in outline, how the 
first of these systems (that which originated under the Bengal 
Regulations) branched olf into several other systems, and de¬ 
veloped successively into that of the North-Western Provinces 
(afterwards applied to the Panjab), that of Oudh and that of 
the Central Provinces. 

The permanent settlement law of 1793, which applied to Bengal 
Proper (Bengal, Bihar and Oi-issa®), was extended by Regulation 
I of 1795 to the province of Benares, so that the districts of that 
province (now in the North-Western Provinces and comprising the 
modern districts of Benares, Ghdzipur, Mirzapur (except the 
southern portion), two parganas of Azimgarh^and Jaunpur), 
were permanently settled like Bengal. These districts are now 
under the modern North-West Provinces Revenue Law, which has 
improved their surveys, perfected their records of rights, and im- 
proved the processes of revenue and rent collections; but this does 
not touch the permanency of the assessment made in 1795. 

§ 26.— System required for Ceded and Conquered Provinces*^ 

Pegulation Vll of 1822. 

The necessity for some modification in the Bengal system came 
to notice as soon as the districts beyond Bengal were added to the 
British dominions. 

* The old Orissa (1765) consisted of the present Mednipar district and part of 
Hiiglf. 
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The first araoug those were the ceded provinces®/^ Allahabad; 
Gorakpur, part of Azinigarh; &c. (1801), and the districts con¬ 
quered^^ during the Maratha war (1803), Etawa, Aligarh, and 
others, witli part of Bandelkhand, and in Bengal, the districts of 
modern Orissa,—Katdk, Balasur and Pfiri. 

Inthesetherewere.no zamindars, and in many of them the 
original s 3 "stem of landholding by village communities, of the 
joint type, had survived. Orders were at first issued to settle 
these North-West districts permanently : but the Commissioners 
appointed to the work objected, and even resigned their appoint¬ 
ments. Then the Home Government interfered and prohibited 
permanent settlements : after this, the usual plan of tentative 
revenue management, by farming the separate village estates, 
followed. 

The Orissa districts had been settled, and the settlement was 
legalised by llegulation in 1805. In 1817 the working of the Orissa 
•sfeltlemcnts was specially cncpiired into, and as about that time the 
first short settlements of the ceded and conquered districts in the 
North-West were falling in, the whole subject oE revenue settle¬ 
ments was carefully re-considered, and the Hegulation VJI of 1822 
was passed, which became the basis of the modern Upper Indian 
Settlement Law., The history of the settlement of the Orissa 
districts under the law, does not present any special features calling 
for notice in this preliminary sketch. Some remarks in it will be 
made in the chapter devoted to Bengal. Here it is more important 
to consider llegulation VH as the basis of the settlements of the 
provinces of Upper India generally, • 

. The first of these provinces to be settled under this law was the 
North-Western Provinces. 

§ 27 .—Features of the Hegulation VII system. 

Regulation VTI o£ 1822 was, in fact (in 1825 by Regulation 
IX), extended to all parts of the Presidency which had not been 


* 6ce Chnptcr ], pngo l7t 
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permaDeutly settled; and the opportunity may be conveniently 
taken to state its leading features. The Regulation still went on 
the original principle that there was to be the recognition of a 
proprietary right in the land, and a settlement witli the proprietor; 
and the assessment was to be moderate, but it was to be fixed for a 
term of years only, not for ever. . 

But it was no longer to be left to tradition, or to old Native 
records, to establish what were the limits of each ' proprietor's ^ 
estate: nor were rights which might exist, besides those of the 
persons acknowledged as proprietors, loft to the chance of their 
being vindicated in a distant Civil Court. The three main features 
of the new Regulation (which have survived all changes, and have 
never been allowed to disappear even from the most recent Revenue 
Acts) are— 

(1) That every estate is carefully demarcated and the fields and 
holdings in it (after determination of all boundary disputes) regis¬ 
tered. 

(2) That all rights arc enquired into at the settlement and 
authoritatively recorded; not only the rights of the person considered 
to be proprietor, but the rights of all who are now interested in the 
soil or its produce, subordinate proprietors, tenants^ and so forth. If 
there were several persons together forming a proprietary body, 
the principle on which the shares, or according to which the burdens 
and profits of the whole were distributed, had to be ascertained and 
described. 

A record was to be drawn up (called the wajib-ul-'arz) showing 
all village customs alFeetingthe way in which the persons interested 
in the land shared in the profits, in the village expenses and 
in the revenue burden ; what customs affected transfers and succes¬ 
sions in case one person on the estate sold his land, or dying, left 
it to his heirs; and all other matter affecting the constitution of 
the proprietary body. 

(Ji) The assessment of the revenue was to be no longer a matter 
of tradition—a blind following of what was recorded in the revenue- 
rolls of the older Native (jovernment. An enquiry was to be made 
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into the real yield of the lands, and a fixed shave of that, valued in 
m^ey, was to be taken as the Government revenue. 

It is true that Regulation VII of 1822 could not be worked as 
it was originally framed ; the Collector was expected himself to con¬ 
duct the enquiries of the settlement, and this was imj)ossible ; it 
became necessary to provide some further machinery. Also, tlie 
method of assessment by ascertaining the produce of each field, 
proved impracticable. Regulations of 1825 and 1883 were there¬ 
fore passed to remove these difliculties but the main principles 
were not altered. 

§ %^,^Characier of this system in the North-Western 

Provinces^ 

It has been observed that this Regulation intended to combine 
the advantages of the raiyatwari system, at that time well known 
through the Minutes of Sir T. Munro, with the principles of 
the Bengal system. This may be to some extent true, for, pro¬ 
bably, the provision for registering all land, and interests in it, was 
suggested by Munro's Minutes. But the* principle of a middle¬ 
man was not abandoned. It happened (as already explained) that 
in the districts of the North-Western Provinces the villages were 
of the joint type;—held by a body of cultivators many of whom 
remembered an ancestral connection^. In all such cases, tbe 
community, as a body, was declared “ proprietor,” and was 
represented by its one or more headmen or “ lambardars,” who 
signed the engagement to pay the revenue, on behalf of the whole 
body, and who received a fixed percentage on tbe revenue, as a remu¬ 
neration for their trouble and resjTOiisibility. The shareholder in 
the joint body is not recognised as proprietor as an individual, hut 
only as a member of the comum nity which is jointly responsible as 
a whole; so that, legally speaking, the joint body ” (as a juris¬ 
tical person) is proprietor between him and the State. 

As will be noticed more in detail in the chapter on the North-West Settlement. 

' Many of the villiiges wore origiunlly joint, and the rest, if not so origiimlly 
accepted tbe position because of the riglits in common laud which it brought with it. 
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Of coiii*se, it occasionally happened that the community was 
represented by a single owner, or that there was a taluqdar, some 
State grantee, or other person whose position as superior proprietor 
could not be ignored ; tlieu if he was settled with as proprietor^ 
the subordinate rights were secured by record. The taluqdari or 
double tenure was not common in the North-Western Provinces, nor 
in the Panjab, and wherever possible the Settlement Officers set¬ 
tled direct with the villages, and bought off, as it were, the claims 
of the superior, by securing to him (for life or in perpetuity 
according to his right) a cash payment from the village revenue. 

§ 29 .—Method of assessmenL 

The method of sasossing the revenue has of late years been 
entirely revised, and reduced to a system ; but this will be best 
studied when we comfi to the study of the North-West Settle¬ 
ments in the ch.apter specifically devoted to them. The assessment 
in general is now based on a calculated true rental, or letting value 
of the land, a percentage of whicli represents the Government 
revenue- For the purpose of calculating this rental, soils are 
classified and rates established for irrigated and unirrigated lands in 
the classes. The great extension of canal irrigation, which the 
last half century has seen, has had of course a great effect on the 
land revenue^ In the provinces where cashrents^re still uncom¬ 
mon, a different method of assessment has to be resorted to, and 
produce estimates are still much relied on. 

§ 30 .—System of village accounts. 

To keep up the records prepared at settlement, and also to 
record changes which occur subsequently by death, sale, or 

3 Mr. H. S, Cunningham (Indiii nnd its Rulers : Allen, 1881) gives the following 
percentages of irrigated land to total cultivated in the dilTerent provinces 

Bombay, 1*8 per cent. Central l^rovinces, 5 per cent. 

Sind, 80 per cent. pHujdb, 26*2 per cent. 

MndraS] 23 per cent. N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, 32 per cent. 

Berjlr, 1*5 per cent. 

The total cultivated area in British India is 192,250,000 acres, of which 28,420,000 
are irrigated more or less. 
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ffift j also to prevent disputes by keeping accounts o£ the rents 
chargeable against tenants, and entering up all payments made 
in cveiy village, it was necessary to re-organise and improve the 
native system of village officials, and to supervise them in the dis¬ 
charge of their duty by means of Native officials of conveniently 
small revenue sub-divisions (purganas and* tahsils). Hence the 
introduction of the Regulation VII Settlements was everywhere 
followed by the opening of local I'evenue offices, and the complete 
organisation of the subordinate staff of revenue officers. 

First comes the village patwari, who is bound to record and to 
report all changes in the landed interests of the village, as well as 
to keep accounts between landlord and tenant, and of all payments 
on account of revenue cesses or village expenditure*'*. Then comes 
the qanungo, w'ho supervises the patwari and sees that ho keeps up 
the records relating to the state of the village, and duly makes his 
report to the tahsil office. Above him comes the " tahsflddr,^' 
the local Native revenue oflScer, who is the Collector's assistant 
(aud representative to some extent) in the portion of the district 
comprised in his tahsil. 

§ 31 .—The same system extended to the Tanjdh, 

Such is in very brief outline the North-West system" of 
settlement and revenue management. 

This system was adopted in the Panjdb with so little change that 
no further notice of the Panjab settlement in this preliminaiy sketch 
is needed. The village communities were found even more generally, 
and in more vigorous existence, than in the North-West, so that 
the system was adopted as it stood. The few changes made, were 
in the interest of the communities, to prevent their breaking up, 
and concerned some other points which are purely matter of detail. 

§ 33 .—Proposals for making the North-Western Settlement permanent. 

Before I pass on to describe how this system was applied to the 
other provinces, I must, by way of episode, make some remarks on 

■Which, of course, the most part of the peasantry are too illiterate to keek 
theinseWes. 
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the proposals which were revived in 1861, for making the assess* 
ments of the North-Western Provinces permanent^/' 

When the thirty years' settlements made under the Regula¬ 
tions of ISii and I83*‘3 began to fall in, the country was still 
suffering from the effects of the disorder produced by the Mutiny, 
and by the famine and cholera of ISGO- Under such gloomy cir¬ 
cumstances, f-he districts came up to be resettled for a new term* 
The report on the famine of lKfiO-6l by Colonel Baird Smith, struck 
the key-note of j)raising the moderate assessments of the past settle¬ 
ments, and treating them as an instalment of a gift which would 
be completed by making the moderate assessment permanenf^ This 
received, at the time, a good deal of commendation. The pendulum 
of general and official opinion, swings in a long course from side to 
side in these I’cvenue administration questions,—permanency, ten¬ 
ant right, and so forth; and at that period it was again on the 
descent towards the permanent settlement side. Then came Lord 
Canning's Minute of ISGl, regarding the sale of waste lands in 
freehold (free of revenue demand), and regarding the redemption of 
the land revenue, by paying up in one sum the prospective value of 
the revenue demand. On this, the Board of Revenue advocated a 
permanent settlement (for, of course, the revenue must be perma¬ 
nently assessed before it could be redeemed). The Secretary of 
State, however, in 1862, declined to allow a redemption of land 
revenue, hut said he would listen to proposals for a permanent 
settlement. It was assumed that wlien a careful revision had been 
effected, and when no considerable increase.of cultivation in future 
was probable, a permanent assessment might he practicable. 

In 1864 the terms were formulated by the Government of 
India (and were modified at home in 1865). The condition was 
laid down that 80 per cent, of the culturable area should have been 
brought under cultivation, and then that the rate of permanent 
assessment need not be as low as 50 per cent, of the net assets (the 


* I nm iudebtod throQpfhout to Mr. A. Colvin’s admirable MemorAndum on the 
Bevision of Laud Roveuuo in the North-Western Froviuoes, 1872 (Calcatta: 
Wjmau Cu.) 
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rate at which the revenue demand had previously been fixed by the 
ordinary settlement rules). In 1867 another condition was added^ 
regarding the probability of canal irrigation being extended to the 
lands in the next thirty years. 

Then, it seems, officers were set to work to find out what dis¬ 
tricts or parts of districts could be permanently settled under these 
conditions. But in 1869 some cases came up (in the course of the 
enquiry) in which, supposing the settlement to be made perma¬ 
nent,—notwithstanding that the conditions were satisfied—there 
would be a great prospective loss to Government, Accordingly, 
a third condition was recommended. The Government of India, 
in concurring, went so far as to say, what practically amounted (as 
Mr. Colvin justly puts it) to this, that a permanent settlement 
should be deferred so long as the land continued to improve in 
value by any causes which were not the direct result of the occu- 
pant^s own efforts. So that at present the question is in abeyance, 
and no further attempt has been made to press it. 

§ 33.— The history of the North^Weatern Proinncea revenue ayatem 

reaimed ;—ita application to Oudh, 

I may now resume the narrative of the different developments 
which the Begulatiou VII system has received in different pro¬ 
vinces. 

The Panjdb, I have said, was, when annexed in 1849, found so 

much to resemble the North-Western Provinces in the matter of 

the village communities, that the North-Western Provinces Settle- 
% 

ment system was there adopted almost witliout change. Then 
came Oudh, When this province was annexed in 1856, the idea 
was to manage it on principles similar to those laid down for the 
Panjab, and therefore this province also came to be settled on the 
North-West system, under the guidance of circular orders and 
directions taken from the North-West Provinces standards. But 
the history of landed property in Oudh had developed in a way 
which would not suit this attempt to copy the North-West system 


K 
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exactly^ and make settlements with the village communities. A 
large portion of the Oudh villages had, in the course of time, come 
to be more or less contentedly established under the management 
of taluqdars,'' who were the outcome of the revenue system of the 
Oudh kingdom, just as the zamind^rs were of the Bengal sys¬ 
tem. 

It has been asserted that these taluqdars were really officials, 
or grantees, of the Muhammadan power, their duty being to man¬ 
age the villages and collect the rents or revenues, paying part into 
the Government treasury, and keeping part to remunerate them for 
the trouble and responsibility. 

But this statement is only true to a limited extent. The origin 
of the institution is to be looked for in the Rajas of the old Hindu 
kingdoms, whose connection with the land, and whose history and 
decline I have already described. The iffuhammadan power was 
content at first simply to take a revenue from each village, leaving 
the Raja otherwise very much in his original position. But later on 
the Government grew worse and worse, and the only chance of get¬ 
ting in the revenue was, by demanding a certain sum from each 
taluqa or group of villages. Naturally then the old Rfij, or more 
probably, the later divisions of the original Raj, formed the estate 
that was now called a taluqa, and the old reigning family would 
furnish the person who should answer for the revenue and so keep 
a hold over the estate. 

Here and there, no doubt, a powerful local landowner would erect 
himself into a similar position, neighbouring villages voluntarily 
putting themselves under his protection. For in those days of 
oppression it was actually a source of strength for the villages to 
belong to a taluqa, or put themselves under one. Occasionally, 
too, a mere revenue farmer or speculator would acquire, through 
the influence of his money, and the power he had of protecting 
weak villages, the same position. 

The Oudh Government found it convenient to make terms 
with these powerful local magnates, and take a certain revenue 
from them, giving them the vague title of taluqdir,'^ which is 
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really incapable of dcfiuitiouj but literally means some one who is 
in ‘5 connection with the land^. 

Some help to understanding the use of this title may be derived 
from the history of Bengal. In Bengal proper, a very few such titles 
were created by royal grant, in just the same indefinite position ; 
they were not like the easily-defined zammdar, for in Bengal in 
some cases they were created inside zamfndans, and, according to 
their rank, wore made either dependent on, or independent of, the 
zamindar. 

In Oudh it may be reasonably concluded that the title “ taluq- 
dar” was intended to recognise, in general terms, the superior pro¬ 
tective position over the villages, in which the old Rdjput Chiefs 
or other great men practically were, without defining the status, 
which, indeed, would be very difficult to define, because it varied 
partly with the natural ideas of the taluqdar, an& partly with his 
power and necessities. 

In some cases, he contented himself with the right of gathering 
in the revenue and paying it in to Government, after deducting 
his share in others, he crushed out the rights of the original 
landholders altogether. Then, again, the local extent of the charge 
was very indefinite. Wherever these taluqdars had not been 
created or had nol^ originally existed, the villages were managed 
by revenue officials of districts and circles called “ Nazims ” and 
“ Chaklddars.'' When the Oudh Native Government grew more 
and more corrupt and feeble, as we know it did (to the extent 
which at last made it necessary to overthrow it altogether), the 
State control was practically withdrawn from these local officials, 
who then pillaged and oppressed the villages without stint. Then 
it was that the " taluqdars stood the people in good stead : the 
villages placed themselves under the protection of the chief who 
would by force of arms rescue them from the clutches of the 
quondam officials. On the other hand, the taluqdars would often 

' In the Panjdb the term " taluqa ” was commonly used in the Cis-Sutlej States 
to signify the temtory which a Sikh Cliief conquered and kept for himself and com¬ 
rades in arms.—See Mclvill, Settlement Report, North Amhala, page 49, 
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annex villages of tlieir own accord, or take them one from another 
in those local fights which were the standing institution and source 
of excitement in those troubled days®. 

§ 34 .—IHrst SeUlement of Oudh. 

When the province was annexed, the British Settlement Offi¬ 
cials, filled with admiration for the North-West system, which 
made the village-community settlement to be so easily worked, 
attempted to set aside the taluqdars and settle direct with the com¬ 
munities. Scarcely had tliis been done when the Mutiny broke out 
and threw everything into disorder. The result is remarkable; the 
villagers voluntarily returned to the old taluqdars and paid them^, 
affording a valuahlc lesson o£ caution in attempting to let a reve¬ 
nue theory override facts. The taluqdars^ad, however, joined the 
insurgents, and by proclamation all llieir rights were forfeited, 
with an exception in favour of five loyal oliiefs: thus there was a 
iabtila rasa for future operations. 

AVben the settlement operations were resumed, other counsels 
prevailed; the taluqdars were pardoned by proclamation in 1858, 
and reinstated, and the settlement was made with them. The 
'*sanads^^ given them declared them ])roprietors of their taluqs®. 
Then, as is inevitable under all derivative forms of the Bengal 
settlement, the rights subordinate to the upper proprietary title 
had to be protected; and a variety of somewhat complicated, but 
very necessary, rules were enacted for securing the just rights ot the 
village sub-proprietors under the taluqdars. These will be 
further described in the chapter on Oudh Tenures. 

So hero we see the historical condition of a province causing 
the same system which in the North-Western Provinces and Panjdb 
bad led to settlements \vith a community, developing into a settle- 

® Administration Ropoi't, Ondli, 1872-73, General Summary, page 26, &c, 

^ Sec Introduction to U»e Oudh Gazetteer, and the Adniinistmtion Report of Oudh« 
1872-73, Gcnwal Sumniary. 

* The Htudeut will observe that hero again there ia a 'proprietor between the 
village body and the State. 
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ment with a chief over the heads of the community, and accord¬ 
ing to the latter a secured but secondary position as subordinate 
proprietors. Thus the Oudh Settlement is spoken of as the 

TALUqDAUf SETI’LEMENT/^ 


§ 35 .—Settlement of the Central Provinces.—Initial difficulties 

The remaining province, which wo have to touch upon as 
exhibiting yet another development of the Regulation VII system, 
is that called the Central Provinces. 

These provinces'^ were only brought together in 1801, some 
further changes and additions being inudc subsecpiently. 

Setting aside a number of hill chiofships to which no revenuo 
system has boon applied, there are the districts of the old '^Sngar 
and Narbada Provinc^ those of the Nagpur Province, Nimar, 
and the districts to the cast (more resembling Chutiya Nagpur and 
the Tributary Mahals of Orissa), 

The first named of those groups liad been early placed under 
the North-West system. Indeed, the northernmost of these terri¬ 
tories, adjoining Bandelkhand, seem to have presented very gene¬ 
rally the North-West feature of joint-communities, where the 
dominant family is really the proprietor, without much artificial 
creation of such a.cliaracter. But the western and all the Mar4- 
th^ districts commonly consisted of what I have called the nou- 
united villages,'*^ i.e,^ where the cultivators have no ancestral 
bond of union or common interest in the estate, although they 
are locally united under the management of quasi-hereditary village 
oflicials. 

It is interesting to notice how differently matters developed in 
these provinces from what they did in Bombay, where a somewhat 
similar state of things existed. 

In the Bombay Presidency, we have seen that the ultimate 
result was to assess each field or holding on the raiyatw^ri system, 
and not attempt to create a joint responsibility in the community. 


* Vide Chapter I, page 20, where a table is given. 
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still less to find some middleman’ over the commuuity who should 
be made proprietor. 

In the Central Provinces, as may be supposed, the raiyatwari 
system was not without its advocates. But the Sagavand Narbada 
Settlement Buies of 1853 were already in use, and under these 
(after various tentative systems of farming, which usually precede 
a more methodical arrangement) some districts had been settled. 
The result was, that when the Nagpur Province districts came to 
be settled (and afterwards the Nimar district), there was naturally a 
tendency in the minds of authorities, already strongly in favour of 
the North-West system, to extend it, and to apply the Sagar and 
Narbada rules which were ready to hand. 

Amd these instructions (supplemented by further orders) were 
accordingly reprinted and issued by authority in 1863, as the Set¬ 
tlement Code for the Central Provinces generally. This Code has 
guided the formation of the existing settlements, and it has only 
recently been superseded by a general revenue law. Act XVIII 
of 1881. 

The adoption of the North-West system led to some carious 
results; for the difficulty was the same as that felt in Bombay. 
Wherever the villages were originally joint (as in the districts 
bordering on Bandelkliand) the difficulty did not, indeed, arise. 
But in the other districts, where the villages were not of that 
kind, what was to be done ? To create (or revive authoritatively, 
whichever it be) a joint responsibility, and so form villages on the 
North-West model, proved as impracticable as Mr. Elphinstone 
found it in Bombay'®. At"the same time it was not possible, con¬ 
sistently with the system, to settle directly with ^ach holder of 

10 Some hope was evidently entertained of overcoming this difficulty nnd getting a 
settlement on the pure North-West Provinces model. The instructions for the settle¬ 
ment of Nim&r in 1847 directly propose tlio creation of the joint responsibility; but 
the proposal could not be carried out. In the orders relating to the S4gflr nnd 
Narbada territories of 1853, the joint responsibility is also alluded to side by side 
with directions for recognising a proprietary right in the m&lguz&rs. But by the 
time orders were issued for settlfhg tlie Ndgpur province in 1860, the matter seems 
to have been regarded as hopeless, and nothing is said of joint responsibility. 
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land^. Nor was it possible to declare all the laud to be Govern¬ 
ment property, and the landholders to be tenants or lessees of the 
State, Such a plan hud practically been tried in some distincts 
and failed. 

§ 36.~Z%^ aoltiiioiiproposed by GovernmenU 

The Government orders passed on the reports which describe the 

failure of these attempts®, all pointed to one remedy. A secure pro- 

* 

prietary title must, be created, and a settlement made with the recog¬ 
nised proprietor- If there was a community of village owners who 
could be made jointly responsible, well and good ; if not, the leading 
men with the strongest claims to a hereditary position must be 
selected, and the proprietary right conferred on them, taking care 
to secure by record, the subordinate rights of others who might be 
perhaps nearly in as good a position as the pcisons selected, and 
therefore entitled to every consideration. 

§ 37 .—History of the Central Provinces proprietors. 

f 

Now I have already indicated that tlic groups of land which 
formed the villages were held together by one bond, and that is, that 
they acknowledged the management of a hereditary patel or head¬ 
man, The Marathds were prudent financiers, and wherever their 
rule was firmly csbtablished, they always acted on the principle of 
not interfering with existing institutions; they found that they 
got much move I'evenue by dealing with small ai-eas,—in fact with 
each landholder—through the patel. Consequently, they either 
assessed each holding, or fixed a total sum for the village, and let the 
patel distribute this on each holding by a yearly “ lagan or revenue 
distribution-rctl. The patel did not, however, pretend to be owner 
of the village; all ho owned was his office and the perquisites and 
dignities which attached to it; and, in some eases, the " watan ” or 
lands acquired in virtue of office, 

‘ A raiyntw^rf settlement wan advocated in some quarters (as stated above), but it 
was not to bo expected that tbo authorities of the North-West Provinces would 
approve* 

3 Which may be read in Nicholls' Law of the Central Provinces. 
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But there were districts in which the Mar^tba power was not 
firmly established, and tlierc a more lax method of revenue-collecting 
was adopted; the same thing also happened when the power of these 
conquerors was in decline : contractors or revenue fanners were 
appointed, often to the ousliiig oC the hereditary patel, who perhaps 
proved unequal to the task of punctual realisation, or perhaps refused 
point blank, on account of tlie oppressiveness of the amount demand¬ 
ed of him. From causes \^iich cannot hero be d(.‘talled, this institu¬ 
tion of revenue farmers liad been introduced into most of the dis¬ 
tricts ; and when our Settlement OHiccrs came to carry out the orders 
they had received, inmost instances they found the revenue farmer— 
the “ malguzdr —in a position of prominence, which made him 
appear to be proprietor of the whole village. 

Accordingly, the malguzars, or in some cases the hereditary 
patels (when they had themselves been allowed to engage, or lisui 
succeeded in otherwise maintaining their standing), w’crc declared 
proprietors of the entire village, over the heads of the individual 
landholders; and the settlement .was made with them. The require¬ 
ments of system were thus complied with; but, as usual, this crea¬ 
tion of a middleman proprietor caused dilTorcnce of opinion and 
difliculty as to the subordinate righls which hud to be provided for. 
The* detail of this must, however, be reserved for a subsequent 
chapter. 

This creation of a new kind of right under the influence of a 
particular system, now that we look hack on it as a thing done and 
past, may excite some surprise. But in point of fact, the malguzar 
had developed and grown into his new position just on the same 
principles as the Bengal “zauundar'' hud; only \^iile in Bengal 
the zannndar^' was over a large tract of country, in the Mardtha 
provinces the revenue contract was given out for one, or perhaps 
a few villages. In either ease, however, the revenue-farmer gradu¬ 
al Iv grew into that position wliicli our ofiicials (obliged by the 
system to find some one to settle with other than the individual land 
occupant) easily translated into proprietor. He had originally 
certain lands of liis own; if he were patel/^ he may have held some 
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land in virtue of his office by a peculiarly strong custom: then he 
would have other fields which he had possessed himself of by sale or 
mortgage, or even by violence : his power of managing the waste 
lands in the village, enabled him to locate his own people as cul¬ 
tivators, and thus, in the course of years, he acquired an apparently 
proprietary character®. 

§ 38 .—Character of the ftettlement 

Here then we have the last development of the Regulation VII 
system into the settlement which—as in the conspicuous majority 
of cases it constituted the official malguzar proprietor, and engaged 
with him—is commonly spoken of as the MALGUZAiif srttlbment 
of the Central Provinces. It must be understood that this name 
is given by the rule of the majority; there are districts in which 
the settlement is often with a jointly responsible community, on 
the pure North-West Provinces model; but this is chiefly in districts 
near Bandelkhand; further off, the patel or malguzar proprietor is 
the most common. 

§ 39 .—Systems of other provinces. 

The other provinces with which this Manual is concerned are 
represented by Ajmer, British Burma, Assam, Coorg. ‘ Ajmer is 
interesting as showing a complete survival of that form of land 
organisation which followed when conquering bands of military 
Ayan tribes (Rajputs) established a government, but were not 
settled as a people. In this district village communities were 

3 I bIhiII not bp iiiidprstood ns itnpl^Mng tluit in nil, or even in a majority of 
cases, the process #a8 carried to this complete issue; otherwise, no ohjectioii could he 
taken to the principle of the Bettlement. There can he no doubt that in the 
Central Provii\ccfl, pnteU were often made pro'prietorH who really owned nothing 
but their hereditary office and its perquisites; and ninny nnilguzara who had not been 
half a dozen times inside the villofje in their lives, suddenly found themselves called 
the owners of the whole. I only desire to point out the undoubted general 
tendency of things to develop in a certain direetiou ; the least intelligent render 
will recognise that, whether in the case of a Ucngul zanihuUr, an Oudh tuluqddr, 
or n Central Provinces nidlgnzdr, the process did not always become complete or 
arrive in any given number of cases at tho same stage of dovelopment. 
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quite unknown. The district was afterwards settled on the North- 
West system, and an account of it is therefore included in Book 111 
relating to that system. 

The remaining provinces are under, what I may be allowed to 
call, the natural system,^' Le., we have not created or recognised 
proprietary right'Mn one class or the other; we simply realise^ 
according to old Native custom, a certain rate per acre, a tax on 
households, or a fee upon eacli man who clears a patch of land for 
cultivation, while in villages which have regular and permanent cul¬ 
tivation, a survey has been introduced and a regular settlement, on 
which, however, each cultivator is severally responsible for the reve¬ 
nue of his own holding. These provinces are represented by Assam 
and British Burma. 

A few' also of the more backward districts in the provinces 
which, as a whole, come under one or other of the general systems 
here sketched, are excluded from the ordinary laws under the title 
of Scheduled Districts—a term which has been explained in a 
previous chapter. These tracts often exhibit local peculiarities, and 
sometimes have local Regulations prescribing their revenue manage¬ 
ment. When necessary, I shall refer more particularly to these in 
separate appendices to the chaptci*s on the general system of the 
province to which they belong. 

§ ^Conspectus of the systems, 

I conclude tliis introductory and general sketch, first with a 
diagram which will recall the chief features of the development of 
our revenue systems, and next with two tables which will give 
some idea of the general efiect and results of land-revenue settle¬ 
ments. The first table gives the nature of the settlement and 
the date of its expiry, the asses sment which resulted from it, and 
the cost incurred in making it. The permanent settlement of 
Bengal is not included in this, as details of this can more conveni¬ 
ently be given in the chapter specially devoted to Bengal. The 
second table shows the general average rate at which land is 
assessed. 
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//.—Statement ahoxoing general average rates of land rex)enue^. 




!Vr anre of re- 

Per acre of re- 

Per head adult 

Province. 


▼enue paying 

venuc-pjiying 

male cuHl- 



cultUTublc area. 

land, cultivated. 

vators. 



Us. A. P. 

Rb. a. P. 

Bs. A, P. 

Bcnfi'nl niul Assnm 

% 



3 5 6 

North-Western Provinces. 

17 6 

1 14 6 

8 17 

Ajmer 





• % 

14 7 

1 12 3 
12 9 


Oudh . 

Paiijdb 

% % 

0 10 11 


Central Provinces 

• 

• • 

0 3 8 

0 7 3 

8 7 10 

Beriir 

• « 


« B i • 

11 5 2 

Coorg 

• • 

1 10 3 

2 12 10 

20 2 10 

British Burma 

# « 

1 1 8 

2 2 1 

11 13 0 

Bombay 

• 

0 14 3 

12 1 

17 11 8 

Madras 

« 1 

18 6 

{ 1 13 2 

f 6 ]3 6®) 

t 8 12 6 i 


Per head 
total 

poiHilatioD. 


Bs. A. P. 

0 9 10 
1 8 10 
14 2 
1 4 
1 ,3 


0^2 


U 
2 
6 

2 6 6 
3 lO 11 
1 lO 2 
I l4 11 

1 8 11 


* This is taken from the Stnndin^ Information for Madras (oditioo of 1870). 

* Above 12 uu(l above 20 years of ai^e rcspuulively. 


Mr. Stack (in his Memorandum on Temporary Settlements, 
18b0, p. 35) gives also the following table of the incidence of 
land-reveime on cultivated land per acre :— 



• 

llciivicbi ussesacd districts. 


Lightest assessed districts. 



1. 



II. 


111 

• 


I. 



11. 


III. 



Bs. A. 

P. 

Bs. A. 

P. 

Bs, A. 

F. 

Rfl. 

A. 

P. 

Ua. A. 

p. 

Bs, A, 

1 

p 

N.-W. Provinces . | 

2 

8 

0 

2 

7 

4 

3 6 

9 i 

1 

3 

9 ! 

1 

1 

10 i 

1 

0 10 

1 

3 

Oudh 

2 

5 

9 

2 

5 

6 

2 5 

5 

1 

7 

0 

1 1 

3 

4 

1 1 

7 

Panjab 

1 

15 

6 

1 

13 

6 

1 11 

9 

0 

7 

8 ! 

' 0 

5 

10 

0 3 

3 

Central Provinces . 

0 

11 

6 

0 

11 

2 

0 9 

10 

0 

4 

0: 

0 

3 

n 

0 2 

S 

Madras . « 

3 

12 

11 

3 

0 

3 

2 11 

9 

1 

2 

5 

0 

13 

10 

0 11 

4 

Bombay 

i 

3 

3 

3 

G 

4 

3 6 

0 

0 

8 

1 

! 0 

1 

7 

5 

0 7 

1 


Mr. Stack also gives the average incidence of 4and-reveuue per 
acre (somewhat different from the above). Thus he gives the rate 
for North-Western Provinces as U. 1-11-10, Panjab and Bombay 
eachR.0-15-4, Central Provinces 11.0-6-9, and Madras U. l-il-7. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT, 


§ 1.— Tntrodttciorjf^ 

The limits of this work make it necessary for me to plunge 
somewhat abruptly into the revenue history of Bengal. I have no 
space to introduce the subject appropriately, or describe the steps 
by which the East India Company advanced from its first position 
as a trading Company to that of ruler of the whole country h 

1 can hero only briefly state that, first of all, the fort and city 
of Calcutta were purchased as taluqs from the Emperor, and then 
granted revenue-free; that then the Company was made zamlndar ” 
of the whole district around Calcutta, namely, the 2J^-Pergun- 
nahs," and ultimately obtained a grant of the revenues of this traefi 
also; so that, in fact, the Company became the freehold owner of the 
district. Then the chaklas ” of Bardwaii, Midnapore (Mednipur)* 
and Chittagong were granted reveuue-free. Lastly, in 1765 (12th 
August), the grant of the Diwaux, the right of ravenue man¬ 
agement and the civil administration of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa, was made over to the Company, on condition of payment to 
the Emperor, of a fixed sum of 26 lakhs annually, and providing 
for the expense of the '"Nizamat/' that is, the military and crimi¬ 
nal part of the administration^ 

. > A succinct sketch will ho fouml in the Tngore Lectures for 1975, Lecture 
VII, ■ See ulso Bengal Adiniiiistnition Report, 1872-73, Historical Summary. 

2 Tho Diwiliriisoftcu spoken of as giving the " virtunl sovereignty " iu the 
country to the Company. TUeoretieally, it was not so, because the admimstratipn of 
criminal justice, the nppouitmeiit of now z:imftid4rs,i«id the military control remained 
to the Mughal Emperor, or his Deputy; hut the revenue was the most important 
thing, especially when coupled with the fact that it wiu the Company that held the 
real military power (toe this explained in the Tagore Law Lectures for 1872 
pp. 26-27). 

L 
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• 

This put the Company into virtual possession of the three pro¬ 
vinces,—the Orissa of 1765 iucluiling only the present Mednipur 
district, with part of Hugh, not the whole of the country now 
called by the same name. 

§ 2 .—Commencement of British Rule. 

For sometime no interference with'tho native officials was con¬ 
templated. In 1769, “ Supervisors ” were appointed in the hope of 
improving the administration. They were directed to accpiire 
information as to the revenue history of the province, going hack 
for the purpose to a given era when good order and government 
were universal ; they were to enquire into the real limits of estates 
held by zamindars, the quantity, of laud they ought to have revenue- 
free, and the real “ rents ” or payments which the actual cultiva¬ 
tors of the soil ought to make in each estate. Various other im¬ 
provements were to be made, and especially, illegal revenue-free 
holdings were to bo properly assessed and made to pay. The cul¬ 
tivators were to be protected from the exactions of the zamindars, 
and leases or “ pottahs ” (patta) specifying exactly what each man 
had to pay, were to be granted. 

Tlie intention thus to supervise the native revenue administra¬ 
tion was no doubt excellent, but it failed entirely; and on the 28th 
August 1771 the Court of Directors at home announced their inten¬ 
tion to stand forth as dlwan, and by the agency of the Com¬ 
pany's servants to take upon themselves the entire care and manage-* 
ment of the revenues.^’ 

That was the beginning of our direct revenue control. But 
even then, the idea of a settlement and a recognition of the pro¬ 
prietary right in land, had not occurred to the Company's govern¬ 
ment. 

§ 3 .—Sketch of the early Revenue system. 

At first, in 1772, farms of the revenue were given out for five 
years. The farms were given by " parganas ” (small local divi¬ 
sions of a district) ; unless a pargana gave more than one lakh of 
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rupees revenue, in which case it was divided. Collectors'' were 
then appointed, instead of Supervisors, to receive the revenue®. 

The existing zamindars were not intended to be displaced by this 
arrangement; but they often refused to contract, so that other 
farmers were appointed, and in some cases much injustice was 
done. 

Stringent orders were given to prevent the farmers robbing 
the raiyats, and to make them adhere to the hast-o-budV^ 
list showing the rents which it was customary for the raiyats to 
pay, and to prevent illegal cesses being collected. 

When the five years^ leases were about to expire, in 1776, 
a new plan was proposed. This*time special officers were to be 
deputed to examine into the real value of the lands, aud to conduct 
enquiries which would secure to the raiyats, the perpetual and 
undisturbed possession of their lands, and guard them against 
arbitrary exactions ; for the previous etforts to attain this end had 
failed, especially the plan of requiring the zamindaror the farmer to 
give a patfca io the raiyat; no such leases were ever granted^. 

When the farms actually expired in 1777, and the report of the 
Commission had been received, a sort of settlement for one year 
was ordered. This was made with the existing zamindars for the 
sums which were on record as payable, or such other sums as the 
Revenue Councils thought proper. Zamiiularis held in shares, or 
with several distinct rights in them, were farmed to one person. A 
similar settlement was made in 1778, 1779, aud 1780. In 1781, in 
lieu of the provincial Revenue Councils, a Central Committee of 
Revenue was formed at Calcutta; but though some changes were 
introduced with a view to increasing the revenue, the settlement was 
still made annually. 

* In thfi chflpter dn Revenue busineBB and officials, tlie history of the CollectorB, 

Coxnmiflsionerfl, &c., will bo more fully gone into* 

Literally (Persiau) is and was; ” intact the actual and customary rent-roll 

without arbitrary additioua to it. 

* The authority for all tins is to be found in ” Haringtou's Analysis.” See also 
Tagore Lectures for 1875. 
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In 1782 a further attempt was made to regulate the holding of 
lands re¥emie-free^ to resume and charge with revenue those that 
were held without authority : the office for registration and enquiry 
was called the ^'ba'zi-zamfn-daftar/' 

The yearly settlements (latterly with zamindars always^ unless 
expressly disqualified) continued till 1789. The fact was^ that 
while this series of settlements began by almost ignoring the 
zamindars and farming the lands^ or holding estates with the aid 
of a Government'' sazawal/^ or manager, the plan worked so badly 
that it had to be given up : the zamindars were found to be indis- 
pensahle^and so came to be more and more relied upon. Nor did 
the centralisation of the revenue control at Calcutta do any good, 
because there was no efficient local control as well. The Committee, 
far removed from the actual scene of operations, knew nothing of 
the real state of affairs, and the diwans, or local Government officers, 
combined with the zamindars and others to deceive them, 

9 

§ 4.— A,D. 17SG.—Arrival of Lori Cornwallis, 

In 1786 something like the present constitution of European 
District Collectors was introduced, and the diwans, or native pro. 
vincial revenue agents, were abolished. The Committee of Revenue 
wSs also made into the Board of Revenue. An attempt was also 
made to revire the ancient qaniiugos, to supervise Ihe zamindars* 
In this year Lord Cornwallis arrived (September lith) as 'Governor 
General. A Statute Geo. III., cap. 25) had already (in 1784) 
directed a settlement of the rovenu6s on an improved basis, con¬ 
sequent on the failures which had been experienced during^ the cur¬ 
rency of these yearly settlements, the bistory of which I have briefly' 
sketched. Lord Cornwallis was instructed to carry this direction 
into effect. 

The law indicated, as a means for effecting a settlement, an 
enquiry into the real “ juftsdictions, rights and privileges ” of 
zamindars, baluqdars, andjugirdars under the Mughal and Hindu 
Governments, and what they wore bound to pay ; it also directed 
the redress of the grievances of those who had been unjustly dis- 
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placed in the course of the earlier tentative and imperfect revenue 
arrangemeuts. The Court of Directors suggested that the settle- 
meat should be with the landholders^ but at the same time main¬ 
taining the rights of all descriptions of persons. As for the revenue, 
it was desired that there might be a permanent assessment, based on 
a review ‘of the settlements and actual collections of former years. 
It was thought that the various enquiries which had been ordered 
ever-since 1765, would have resulted in a sufficient knowledge of the 
paying capacity of the estates, and therefore a settlement for ten 

years was ordered on the basis above indicated. The, Court then 

• 

thought that a hxed period of ten ycai's would be better than pro¬ 
mising a dubious perpetuitybut they directed that, on comple¬ 
tion of the arrangements, the whole matter should be fully and 
minutely reported on, so that they might have an opportunity of 
settling the whole question, without necessity for further reference 
or future change. 

While these arrangements were in progress, the settlements 
continued to be annual. Renewed attempts were made to abolish 
all extra cesses, and to I'egister revenue-free lauds. 

Elaborate enquiries were conducted as to the real revenues of 
tlie different zamiudaris and of the lands of which they consisted, 
so as to check-the total assessments^. 

§ 6.—Issue of rules for dfecennial settlement. 

Meanwhile, the rules for the decennial settlement were beiiiir 
elaborated. They were issued on the conipletioa of Mr. Shore’s 
(afterwards Lord Tuignmouth) celebrated Miuutes of June and 
September 1789’'. The rules for settliug Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa 
(as theu constituted) were separately issued between 1789 and 
1790. 

^ See Cottou'e Alumoraudum ou tlio Itcvcnue History of Cbittagoug (Calcutta, 
1880), p. 50. 

7 They arc printed iu tbc appendix to tbo Fifth Report of the Select Cumuiitteo 
of tbo House of Cumuioiu (181^). Ibcre was uu edition of this reprinted at 
Madriu iu 1866. 
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When Lord Cornwallis commenced the codification of the Regula¬ 
tions in 1793, these rules (amended and completed) formed one of 
the forty-three Regulations passed on the same day, and have since 
been borne on the Statute-book as Regulation VllI of 1793. 

This is the law under which the ^'decennial settlement” of 
Bengal was made. 

§ Q.^BesuU reported to the home authorities: the Permanent 

Settlements 

When the enquiries had been completed, report was made, as 
ordered, to the Court of Directors at home. There was much opposi¬ 
tion, it appears, in the Council, to making the settlement permanent; * 
but the Court of Directors, in a despatch of September 1792, con¬ 
sented to the proposal, and Lord Cornwallis accordingly declared, 
by proclamation of 22nd March 1793, the decennial settlement to 
be permanent.” This proclamation was also included in the 
Statute-book of 1793, as Regulation I of that year. 

The main features of that settlement have already been sketched 
in the introductory general sketch. They were— 

(Ij That the zamiudars were settled with; and as they could 
not fulfil their obligations to the State, nor take an interest in their 
estates without some definite legal status^ they were declared pro¬ 
prietors. 

That proprietary right, however, was strictly limited ; it was 
subject, on the one hand, to the payment of revenue to Goveriunent, 
and to liability to have the estates sold at once on failure to pay; 
and it was subject, on the other hand, to the just rights of the old 
aud original cultivators of the soil, ^'the raiyats,” dependaut taluq- 
dars, and others®. 

® Some further eonsitlerations nn to the nctuiil rights of the zJimfiid4r will be offered 
in the chapter on the land teniirfM of this province. See also ii mass of infomatiou in 
the volumes of nii anonymous work published in 1879 (Brown &Co., Calcutta), aud 
called "The Zninfudarf Settlement of Bengal.'* The author's object is to show, uot 
only that the permanent settlement with zaminddrs has been ii great failure;—that, 
beyond paying the revenue, tlie zamuidirs have done nothing of what was hoped from 
them in the way of benefiting tenants or improving their estateshut, chiefly, to 
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(2) The assessment was on the basis of the former payments^ 
but in u consolidated form, extra cesses being absorbed ; and the 
total assessment in one lump sum was declared uuenhanceable and 
fixed for ever. 

§ 7 .—Features of the Permanent SelilemenL 

% 

It will be obvious to the.reader that no practical object would 
be gained by our enquiring what was the process of this settlement, 
which, whatever its merits or demerits, is now a matter of history/ 

I shall only notice, therefore, some salient features iu it which 
have continued to affect the course of revenue administration in 
Bengal. 

In the first place, unlike all the other settlements, which we 
shall have to study, the ** permanent settlement ” did not commence 
either with ascertaining the boundaries of the estates to be settled, 
or with a survey. This was perhaps the result of circumstances, 
and partly also the result of the views entertained as to the nature 
of the Goverumeut revenue and of the proprietary interest which 
the settlement was to bestow on the landholders. 

Nearly all the occupied parts*'* of the districts were divided out 
into zamindaris. In a few instances in Bengal, and more commonly 
in Bihar, the estate was that of a jagirdar, and some estates were 

arfj'UG that the permaneut settlement was intended not only to settle wliattlio zamfn- 
dars should pay to Government, but what the “ raiyats,” or original occupiers—uatui'al 
owners, if you please—of the soil, should pay to the Kamiud&r; and that this part of 
the-work has been never carried, out to this day; consequently that^ as a rule, the 
raiyats are wretchedly oiT. 

It is not the purpose of this book to take a side in any controversy; but it must 
bo admitted that a great deal of strong evidence has been produced iu favour of this 
view. See also the various judgments of the Judges of the High Court iu the great 
Itcut Case, Bengal Law Reports (Suppictneutary Volume of Full Bench Cases, p. 
202 et seq.) 

* 1 say “ocenpied parts” for at that time n majority of the districts, especially 
those near the billy tracts, bad large areas still waste, but nevertheless forming part of 
the zamiiiddrf, or at least claimed as such. Lord Cornwallis stated that one-third of 
etbe Company's possessions was waste at the time when the settlement work began. 
The object 'of the settlement of 1793 was to recognise all the land, waste or cuitur- 
able, iu each zamfnddrf, as the property of the zamludar; but no doubt at that timo 
there was very little certainty us to what was really included iu the estate. 
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held by g^rantees called taluqdars*^. But, whatever the title, the 
actual allotments of land forming^ the settled estates were those 
mentioned iu the old native revenue records. There were no maps 
or plans or statements of area, hut the boundaries of the estate were 
vaguely described in words, and a list of the villages included was 
given; but the limits of these were very imperfectly known, 
especially where a large portion wsCs waste. Each zamindar held 
•a document, or sauad," under which the Emperor or his Deputy 
had created the ** estate; and that specified the revenue that 
was to be paid. 

All previous experience had shown that, without organising the 
districts into small sub-divisious for revenue-administration purposes, 
it was impossible to dispense with the agency of the zamindar^ 
Even when each considerable district had one European Collector, 
aided by a staff of qanungos, it would liave been quite impossible 
for him to deal with thousands of detailed holdings; how much 
more would this apply before that date, when, as from 177SJ-79, 
there bad bceu only councils or committees for controlling revenue 
matters^—at one time six of them for all the districts included iu 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa! 

Every effort to hold the estates ** khas, that is, to deal direct 
with the landholders without .the intervention of the zamindar, 
bad proved such a failure, that there was always a return to the old 

These titles will he better understood after reading the chapter oa Bengal 
^enures, which may be referred to nt this point by the student. 

^ This is very instructive. In Akbar*s time, the whole country was divided out 
into pargauos, each with its vigilant revenue dmil, and the pargmias even had recog¬ 
nised sub-divisions under petty revenue officers. As long ns this was kept working 
by a powerful Qovernment, the revenue was not intercepted, the people were not 
oppressed. The moment the Government became too weak to coutrul this machinery, 
the sub-divisions disappeared, and theu tbo revenue could only be collected by the 
agency of great farmers, who undertook to pay a fixed sum for a certain portion of 
territory, saving the Government the trouble of going into any detail. This was the 
ayateiD our early uduiiuistrators found already long established. In the position they 
were placed, it was utterly impossible for them to have restored the Akbariaa '*4 
method, as we have now restored it in Northern India. The tahsflddrs and all the 
host of local officials trained and able to carry out such a system, are the product 
of a century of British rule. In 1786 no such persons could have been found. 
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system. No wonder^ therefore^ that the zamiiular was finally ac¬ 
cepted as the person to be settled with: and tliis^ not as a matter 
of chance, but as one of deliberate policy, and on administrative 
grounds. When to this, the readei- will add his reminiscence of 
what has been already stated of the way in which the zamindar 
himself increased in power and in his virtual connection with the 
laud, it will appear still less wonderful that he should have been 
declared and recognised as the proprietor, subject to whatever just 
rights the people on the land below him possessed or were entitled 
to*. 

§ 8 .—Method of dealing with the zaminddre^ 

The direct consequence of admitting the zamindar to the posi¬ 
tion of an English landlord, was a desire to leave him in the enjoy¬ 
ment, as far as possible, of the independence dear to an English 
landholder. What need was there, the rulers of those days thought, 
to harass the proprietor we have established and now wish to 
encourage, by surveying, or measuring his lands and making an 
inquisition into his affairs? Fix his revenue as it has all along 
been paid, or correct the i-ecorded amount if it is wrong; sweep away 
illegal taxes, resume wbat land is unfairly held without paying 
revenue, and then leave the proprietor in peace. I£ some neighbour 
disputes his bouiwlary,—if there is room to believe that he is 
encroaching, let them go to law and decide tlje fact. 

Besides this feeling, there was another which at first made a 

survey unacceptable. Strange as it may appear to European ideas, 

measurement was looked on with great dread, both by zamindar 

and raiyat. Whenever the raiyat had to pay a very heavy rent, or 

the zamindar to satisfy a high revenue demand, both were glad to 

have, a little (or often a good deal) more laud than they were in 

theory supposed to pay on. 

« 

^ If 1 may for once express an opinion, I would sny that the failnro of tho per- 
ipanent settloineut (and a grievous failure it has been) is uot due to the settlements 
with zainfndars, hut to the ftiiluco to carry out the iutontions with rcgiird to securing 
the rights and fixing the rents'’ of the cultlvatoi^ (whoso rights were also* really 
* proprietary ’) under thorn. 
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It was alwaj^s found an effective process under the Mughal rule 
to threaten a raiyat with tlie measuremcut of his lands; for his 
^^rent^' was fixed at so much for so many bfghas. If this rent 
was oppressive, as it often was,- his only chance of meeting that 
obligation was, that he really lield some few bighas in excess of 
what he paid for, and this would be found out on measurement. 
But that was not the only danger j the landholder well knew that 
even if he had no excess whatever, still the adverse measurer would 
inevitably make out that the land held was in excess. By raising 
the “ or measuring rod, in the middle, and by many other 

such devices, he would make the higlia small, and so produce a re¬ 
sult showing the unfortunate raiyat to he holding more than he 
was paying for > and enhancement immediately followed# In the 
same way the zamfudar liked a considerable, or at any rate an 
undefined, margin of estate to extend cultivation when he was so 
disposed. Of course, the want of survey and boundary demarcation 
led, as we shall afterwards sec, to great difficulty, and various 
enactments have been since passed to provide a proper register of 
estates and a survey to ascertain their true limits; but it is 
not difficult to understand why this was not at first thought of. 

Some curious I'estrictions were at first placed ou the selec¬ 
tion of persons to be zamindar-proprietors. It^was at one time 
attempted to exclude from settlement, not only minors and 
females incompetent to manage their estates, but also persons of 
notorious profligacy or “ disqualified by contumacyThese 
grounds of exclusion, being of course impracticable to prove 
satisfactorily, and being sure to give rise to great scandals, owing to 
the necessity of an enquiry iu Court, were ultimately given up. 
As regards estates of minors and others unable to take care of 
their own rights, they were placed under the Court of Wards, and 
managed on behalf of the incompetent owners. 

When there were several shareholders in an estate, there was at 
first a rule to make them elect a manager. This failed, and after 
a time the law was altered, and they were left to manage as they 
.pleased, but were held jointly and severally responsible for the 
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revenue. The law, however^ permitted a partition and a complete, 
severance of responsibility, if the sharers wished it. 

When there were cases of doubtful or disputed boundary, pos¬ 
session was looked to; and if possession could not be ascertained, 
the estate was held by the Government officers (^^khas^' as it was 
called) till the dispute was legally settled. 

If the zamindar declined settlement (which was rare, for those who 
at first declined when the settlement was to be for ten years, soon 
accepted when tlio proclamation of perpetuity was issued), the lands 
were farmed or held klms, and the ex-prpprietor got a malikiina,” or 
allowance of 10 per cent, on the jama^ or Government assessment. 

§ 9 .—Dependent and Independent Talnqddrs, 

The persons with whom the estates were settled were mostly 
zamaidars, but I have mentioned that there were other grantees of 
the State called talucplavs. These wore sometimes separate giants, 
outside and '^independent of the zainindar's estate, in which case 
they paid revenue direct to the treasury. Sometimes they were 
found inside the estate as it were, and were then "dependent^' on 
the zamindar, and paid through him. llulos were laid down for 
determining when the taluqdar was to be settled with separately, 
and when he was considered as subordinate to the zamindar—a pro¬ 
prietor in fact in the second grade. In consequence of these rules, 
a number of estates were separated off, and had the right of paying 
revenue direct to the Collector. It was, however, intended that 
this sliould be done once for all. A few years later it was found 
that people still kept on asking to have ' taluqs^ separated from the 
zamindarx, and it became necessary® to give a yearns grace for such 
applications, after which no more separations would be allowed. 

§ 10 .—Method of assessment; — Akbar^s setllemeuL 

In order to determine the assessment of each est;p>te, no 
enquiry was made (as under the later Settlement laws) cither 
what the produce was, or what the “ rents ” were as paid by 

^ Uogulation X of 1801, suction 14. 
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the raiyats. Reference was simply made to the old records of the 
lump assessments under the native rulers ; and these were roughly 
adjusted in cases where such adjustment was needed^ and the 
zamiudar or other owner was directed to pay this sum. 

It will be liere interesting to enquire what the sums on the old 

record werCj and how they came to be so fixed ^ and recorded. In 

order to understand tbis^ I must go back to the past history, and 

* 

present a very brief sketch of what had occurred in the palmy days 
of the Mughal empire. 

During Akbur^s reign there was a settlement something like 
our modern settlements, but not at all like the permanent settlement 
of Bengal. Akbar, with characteristic shrewdness, employed a 
Hindu Raja, Todar MaP, of great ability, to make it, and associ¬ 
ated a Mussulman with him. The settlement went straight to the 
actual cultivators of the soil. These, as we have seen, were bound to 
pay a certain share of the produce to the ruler- The lands were 
measured, the crop estimated, and an actual division of the produce 
made. 

^ As regards tbc actual process by wbicb our earliest Collectors mode tbe 
assessments for settlement^ tbc following description occurs In an article in tbe 
Calcutta Review by Mr. 'I’liorntou, ri^)rintcd in I8DO:— 

“ Tbc Collector sat in bis office in tbc sudder (bead-quarjer) station, attended 
by his right-band man, tbe kunungo, by whom he was almost entirely guided. As 
each estate came up iu succession, the brief record of foruicr settlements was read, 
and tbe debsunny (dab-san, ten years) book, or ftscal register for ton years im¬ 
mediately preceding tbc cession or con(|iiest, was inspected. Tim kaiiOngo was then 
asked who was the zamfiidur of tbe village.Then followed the deter¬ 

mination of tbe amount of revenue. On this point also reliance was chiefly placed 
in tbc dauJt or estimate, of tbc kunungo, checkal by the accounts of paut collections 
and by any other offers of mure fai*miiig speculators which might ba]»peu to bo put 
forward.” 

In such a process tbc assessment was not so likely to be fixed at an excessive 
rate, os tbc rights of individuals to sliaro in tbc profits left by its luodemtioii wore 
to bo overlooked. Mr. Thornton remarks that sometimes a man was put down us 
proprietor, because bis name was ou the kuuungo’s books, although be had really 
lost all conuectiou with the estate. 

^ The name of this Kaja has been viiriously tortured into Toor Mull, Toral Mai, 
and Torau Mai. Tbc palatal d in the Hindi Todur is easily prououucod as r, so tho 
name got to be Torur Mul, and then uiispriutcd Turuii Mull. 
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Akbar’s reform consisted, first, in establishing a standard area 
measure, or bigha, and a standard measuring rod to test it with. 
Next, in classifying the soil into several* grades or classes, and then 
enquiring what a bigha of each class could be taken to produce as 
an average. This served as a tost. An enquiry was made as to 
what, in fact, the lands of each class in a given area had yielded 
during the last ten years (from the 14th to the 24th year of the 
reign); one-tenth of the total was taken as the average ’ pro¬ 
duction. The State's share was then to be a certain fraction of 
this average figure ; and that fraction was to be maintained un¬ 
altered for the period of Todar Mai's settlement, which was ten 
years**. Todar Mai's object was then to convert this fixed fraction 
of a known amount of produce per bigha, into a money equivalent. 
and so he took the “ or one-fourth of the estimated produce, 

and valued it in money : this was the cash assessment. But Todar 
Mai was too wise to enforce such a novelty’all at once with crush¬ 
ing uniformity. It was.left optional to pay the cash rnba’, or to 
continue the payment in kind; only ±he cultivator must adhere to 
one or the other. When he paid in kind, the fraction of the pro¬ 
duce belonging to the State was a different weight for each kind of 
crop on each class of soil. The cash assessment was, therefore, 
much simpler. In this way a cash assessment for the land became 
known, and thenceforth the revenue seems to have been always 
paid in money. This cash rate is spoken of as the original or 
actual assessment,-—the “ asl tumar jama'’’." 

§ 11.— The Siwdi or Ahodh. 

It is not to be supposed that this was never afterwards raised; 
but it was so by adding certain cesses called ‘^siwaf" {lit., 
“extra,"—“besides ”) or “abwab" (plural of “bab," the heads 

ThU is described in Lecture III of the Tagore Lectures for 1876> page 68, 
and in Elphinstonc’s History, page 541, dec. 

7 Tumar is a record or register, so that the phrase means '* the original or simple 
jama *. ” or standard assessment on rcconl. As to payment in money being general, 
BoeMr. Shore’s Minute of 1789 and authorities quoted in Cuuiiiughum’s India and 
its llulcrs,” imge 172, 
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or subjects of taxation) These were calculated ou the same prin¬ 
ciple as the jama^ at so much per bi^hu^ or so many seers in the 
maund, Akbar endeavoured to abolish these®, but without success. 
The ruler's local deputy levied them on the zamiudar, who was 
authorised to levy them on the cultivators. Besides that, the 
zamlnddr levied more petty cesses on his own account, and so did 
all the zamindar's oflieials—his naib, liis gumushta, &c. When 
these cesses got numerous and complicated, there would be^® a sort 
of compromise; the rate would be ro-adjusted so as to consolidate 
the old rate and the cesses in one, and this would become the 
recognised rate, till new cesses being imposed, a new compromise was 
effected. In this way, therefore, the revenue actually paid might 
gradually rise, and the rates exacted from the cultivators rise also, 
with more than corresponding frequency. The revenue actually 
realised was then composed of the asl jatna' and these extra charges, 
and was collectively called the mal." 

• 

• § 12.— T//e Sajrer, 

Besides this land revenue, there wore other imposts not connected 
with the land, and called *^Sair," or, according to the Bengali 
writing, ^^Sayer." Those were taxes ou pilgrims, excise and 
customs duties, taxes levied ou shopkeepers iu^hazars (ganj) and 
markets (hat), tolls, &c. They amounted usually to about one- 
tenth of the land revenue ; they also included charges on the use 
of the products of the jungle {6a?i-/car)^ on fishing {jal~kar), and 
on orchards and fruit trees {pkal’kar). 

^ They were called after the name of tbc ruler inventing them, or after the 
nature of the tax. Tims we find the “ khas navisf/' a tax to support the Qovern- 
ment writers of satiads/’ &c.; ** nazardtia muqarrarf/' a rate to enable the Deputy 
or Governor to send hia customary annual presents to the Emperor; the '^faujddrf/' 
to miuntain police; ** zar-i-inathaut/’ comprisingseveml items ; ebauth-Marathd,” 
a tax to meet the loss caused by the cession of port of Orissa to the,Mar&thds» 

Ac, 

® Ayfn Akbari, Vol. I, 355. 

Mr. Justice (Sir G.) Campbell's judgment in the great Bent Case, B. L. 
Reports, Suppy. Vol., page 266. 
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It is easy to understand then that the total revenue which each 
zaminddr had to account for to the State consisted of two kinds,— 
the (above described) and the ^‘sair.” 

The sura under each head payable in total for the different 
^^mahals^br estates included in each zaminddri, was placed on 
record and noted also on the sanad of appointment. 

§ 13 .—The Bi'itish assessment. 

The British assessment was made on a comparison and revision 
of these records as already stated. 

But from the very first, an improvement, or at least a simplifi¬ 
cation of the assessment, was attempted. 

In the first place, we have seen that even as far back as the 
reign of Akbar, attempts had been made to abolish all abwab 
or “sivval^' collections over and above the actual land assessment. 

The British Government persisted in the same attempt: there¬ 
fore, on settling with the zamlndars, it consolidated the laud. 

revenue into one net sum, and abolished all the cesses, even those 

. • 

which, under the Native Government, were authorised. Unfortu¬ 
nately, though the Government itself foreborc any addition on 
the account abwab,” and proposed to punish severely tlie oflTence 
of such exaction, still the zamindar used privately to collect cesses 
on his own account from the people; and it is certain that even at 
the present day such cesses arc paid by the raiyats, partly under 
the inexorable bond of custom, and partly from a sense of helpless¬ 
ness. For, though the authorities would at* once decide against 
the exaction, still the zamindar could always either conceal the fact 
or colour it in some way, or else make things so unpleas^t for the 
raiyat that he would rather pay and hold his tongue^. 

* The private cesses, ns distinct from the authorised cesses of old days, are legion. 
A few names will sufficiently indicate their nature; thus, we find the “ m^ngan,” a 
benevolence to assist the zammddr .in debt j “ uajdi,” a contribution to cover the 
loss when the other cultivators absconded or defaulted; “ parvani ” or •* pnrbani,” a 
charge to enable the zamfnd&r to celebrate '‘parvas,” or religious festival days* 
There were also levies for embankments (pulbandi), for travelling expenses of the 
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The “ sair ” items were of course on a more legal and equitable 
footing. Government, however, abolished them, or rather severed 
them entirely from the laud revenue. Whenever the zaminddrs had 


zainfnddr, &c. As rop^nnls tlio modorii levy of ccsseft, I cannot do better than 
<inoto from the Aduiinistrution Roiiovt of 1872-73 (body of tbo report, page 23), 
Those who care to go info more di'tuil will iil.^o find, following the extract 1 make^ a 
list of cesses, showing the variety ami iiigcnuity which *their levy displayed. 

“ The modern zamjuJAr taxes his rniyuts for every extravagance or necessity that 
circumstances may suggest, as his predoccs.sors taxed them in tbo past. Ho will tax 
thenvfor the support of his agents of various kinds and degrees, for the payment of his 
income tax and hi.s postal coss, for the ]mrchasc of an elephant for his own use, for 
tlie cost of the stationery of his establishment, for the cost of printing the forms of 
his rout receipts, for the payment of his lawyers. The milkman gives his milk, 
the oilman Ids oil, the weaver his clothes, the confectioner his sweetmeats, the fisher¬ 
man his fish. Tlic zaniiiidHr levies beuevolenccs from his raiynts for a festival, for a 
religions eeremony, for a birth, for a marriage; he exacts foes from them on all 
changes of their holdings, on the exchange of leases and ugreemonts, ami on all trans¬ 
fers and sales ; he imposes a fine on thorn when ho settles their petty disputes* 
and when the ixdieo or when the Magistrate visits his estates; lie levies bluek-mail 
on them whoa social scandals transpire, or when an offence or an affray is committed. 
He establishes his private pound near his cut<;horry, and realises a fine for every head 
of cattle that is caught trespassing on the raiyat’s crops. The ahwdb, as those illegal 
cesses ni'e culled, pervade the whole zamindaii system.. In every zaminddri thcro 
is a ndib; under the miib there arc gumashtas; under the gumaslita there arc piyddas 
or peons. The uaib exacts a ‘ liisaljami’ or perquisite for adjusting accounts 
annually. The naibs and gamashtiis take their share in the regular ahwab; they have 
al.so tlicir own little ahwab. The naih occasioutilly indulges in a nominous niid in the 
Muofussil * (the plain country away from the town or head-quarters). One ru^weis 
exacted from every raiyut who has a rental, as ho comes to proffer hU vcs{)cctfl« 
Collecting ixjons, when theyai’c sent to summon raiyats to the landholder’s cutcherry, 
exact from flicm daily four or five annas ns summons foes,” 

On the other hand, it should not be forgotten that all this need only continue 
as long as the people themselves choose : but in fact it is, the eiigraiued custom and 
is submitted to ns long us it is kept within customary limits. Every petty native 
official is born to think th.it wasil.i ’’ pickings and perquisites, are as much a part 
of his natural riglits ns air to breathe or water to^lriiik. Nor will the public object 
as long as he does his duty fairly. When he tries to take too mac]^ and does “ znlm ” 
(petty tyranny), the people will turn on him, and a conviction for extortion is more 
or less attainable, nocording as the culprit still has friends or is generally in the 
black books. 

There is also a bright side to the question : an amicable understanding with a 
raiyat for some cesses will often obviate a good de;d of litigation about rent enhance- 
luent. This was the ease in Orissa. lu Mricnoile’s Memoi*auduin on the Hoveniie 
Administration, an interesting notice of the subject will be found. The people 
coinphiim-d of certain cesses, and the zamhul^r immediately resppndi^d by bringing 
auita under tbc ilcut Act for cuhanccmcut* and by measuring their lands (soo page 
17l>j aniey 
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a real equitable claim^ and consequently suffered a real loss by takings 
away from them the tolls on roads and ferries, or the taxes on 
bazars and markets established on their lands^ they were com¬ 
pensated. 

The rest of such taxes (which a civilised Government would 
maintain), namely, tolls, customs, and excise, the Government itself 
levied under appropriate regulations, entirely separate (as at the pre¬ 
sent day) from the laud revenue. I have alluded to the fact that 
under the name of sdir were also included certain reasonable charges 
(and not in the nature of an impost), such as payment for fisheries, 
iuugle produce, fruit (jal-kar, bau-kar, and phal-kar); these were 
excepted from abolition ; but Government handed over the profits 
to the zamindars, allowing them to collect these dues as part o£ 
their own rights and profits. 

Thus the settlement was made with the zamindars for one lump 
sum of revenue, which was supposed to represent the whole of wha 
they received directly in I’ent from the riiiyats, less about one-tenth 
allowed to them for their trouble and responsibility®. 

2 Sco Ucgulntion VIII of 1793, section 77; and WhinfieltVs Manual, page 11, In 
Native times it was the same. The Kamfnddrs were to pay in the whole of their col¬ 
lections, less only a percentage allowed them for the trouble (called mushahard) 
together with some ullow'unces called “ mazkurdt,” which really were deductions for 
charitable and rellgiouif purposes—to keep lamps at the tombs of saints, to preserve 
the ** kadam rasul or foot-prints of the Prophet^ to give khairdt or alms to the 
poor, to pay the village or minor revenue officials, to support the peons or messengers 
to keep up the office, &c., &c. 

If anything is wanting to show how utterlyunlikc a “landlord” the “zamfnddr** 
originally was, this will supply the want. He got nothing in (he nature of rent 
from the land* *l'he actual *‘riiiyat ” took the balance of its yield after paying the 
Qovornment share (the balance to him being often small enough), and the zaminddr 
had to account to Government for the whole of his receipts, getting back only such 
Dllowniice as the State made him to keep up his office, &c., and to remunerate him 
for his trouble. Whatever ho made for himself was derived from revenue-free laud, 
that held as “ ndukdr,” or from the levy of cesses. In time, it is true, he came to 
get something very like rent. When the later Native rulers contracted with the 
samfnddr for a fixed sum, thi? was soon to be regarded as something apart from the 
total rents paid in by the rniyats. In the same way our system almost inevitably 
tended to regard the zammddr’s jama’ in the same light, and gradually provided laws 
for the recovery of the ruiyats* payments as “ rent ” and for their enhanceinout 
under certain circumstances. 


M 
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This tenths together with the sdir income and what they could 
inake by extending cultivation and improving existing farms, was 
jihe profit which constituted the value of the proprietary title. 

§ 14 ,—The Settlement Buies. 

The settlement rules of 1789-93 laid down for Bengal, Bihar, 
^nd for Orissa (as it then was) separate principles of assessment. 
Jn Bengal and Orissa, the actual revenue of the preceding year, 
or some year nearly preceding (which was to be compared with 
the accounts, and tested by the information which the Collector 
had acquired), was to furnish the standard of assessment. In 
Bihar, the standard was to be the average produce of land in any 
ordinary year, which would giye a fair and equitable assessment. 
If any land had paid a fixed revenue for twelve years past, that 
was to be accepted as the settlement rate. 

With the single exception, then, of Bih^r, where in many cases 
former accounts were not forthcoming, and where consequently an 
estimate of the produce of an ordinary year had of necessity to be 
made, there was nothing i*equired as the basis of assessment, but a 
reference to old accounts, with such consolidation and checking of 
separate items and abolition of objectionable ones, as the declare4 
principles of Government rendered necessary 3. 

§ 15.—ZaMirfy lands. 

Connected with the subject of the settlement must be mentioned 
the action taken with respect to “lakhiraj,'' or revenue-free lands. 
At all times grants of this kind had been made, chiefly either for 
ph^^ritablq jind religious purposes, or as rewards, or to enable the 

^ In the IiHroduction I mentionod tbftt many of tho Collectors nnil those on the 
Board wlio knew actual revenue work, felt how very unsatisfactory such an assessment 
was ; and while all were wiping enough to have it tried for ton years on the original 
order, they were aghast at the idea of making such an assessment permanent. Lord 
Cornwallis, however, minuted against Mr. Shore (tho ablest of the advocates for a 
ten years’ trial before further action) and insisted on declaring the land-tax ”—as ho 
ppnpldGr^d it no doubt—permanent. (Begulatiou 1,17pd, section ^.) 
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grantee to keep up a military force to aid the sovereign. The 
nature of such grants I shall further detail when 1 come to describe 
the land tenures of Bengal. The number and extent of them 
came to be very greatly increased in later days, when bad govern¬ 
ment brought at once extravagant expenditure and a diminished 
revenue. Tlien it was that the ruler, being unable to pay cash 
salaries, began to I'emuneratc his zamindurs and other officials by 
grants of land called naukar,^^ or laud to get one's bread by, and 
^'ebakarau," or land for support and payment of servants (chakar). 
Revenue-free grants also were made, not as they ought to be, 
always by the supreme ruler, or at least by his great provincial 
Subadur or Deputy, but by all sorts of unauthorised subordi¬ 
nates. 

And this state of disorder tended more and more to diminish 
the revenue, since a zamiudar would soon show, under one pretence 
or another, that a portion of his land was exempt from payment. 
Some he would declare was his own land—“ nij-jot;"’some 
was his uaukar, or allowance for service; more was khamar," or 
waste which he had cultivated; some was granted revenue-free to 
some one whom he had no control over ; some was free for support 
of police posts or “ thanassome was chai’ged with pensions which 
he had to pay. ^11 these matters our Collectors had to enc[uire 
into and put straight. The zamiudar was relieved of the respon¬ 
sibility of paying pensions and supporting the police posts*, but 
the lands said to be free for such purposes were assessed and the 
assessment added to his jama'. 

The zamiudar was next allowed his own naukar, nij-jot and 
khamar lands revenue-free, when he could prove a reasonable 
title to them, going back to before 1765 (the year of the commence¬ 
ment of the Company's rule by grant of the ISmperor), and could 
show continuous possession. 

^ Tb^nad^ri lands were resamed and assessed (see Regulation XXII of 1793* 
section 3); ** cb&kar£a lands*” for the support of village watcb* wore left in 
the estates and no extra asseasment charged (Regulation VIII of 1793*fiectiau 41) 
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§ 16 .—Resumption of invalid grants. 

As regards the general question of assignments of the revenue, 
or grants excusing the payment of revenue by certain persons in 
possession of the land, these were to be examined into and resumed 
or held valid, according to certain rules which were first contained 
in Regulations XIX and XXXVII of 1793. But these rules 
failed completely, and in 1819 a new Regulation was passed to 
provide for the more effective investigation of the subject. This, 
howevef, succeeded no better, and lastly, in 1828, a Regulation 
for the appointment of Special Commissioners was passed. Even 
this plan seems not to have been very successful and the Com¬ 
missioners were at length abolished in 1846, since which time the 
special enquiry has been practically given up. Of course any grant 
appearing at a later time could always be called in question if it 
appeared invalid under the law. 

When these grants were found to have been made by the 
royal power they were called hidshahi; when made by subordi¬ 
nate officials, they were called hukami.” As might be expected, 
many of the latter were made without any proper authority, but 
still the British Government desired to deal very liberally with 
persons who had really been long in the enjoyment of such grants. 
Speaking generally, all grants (by whatever authority) made 
previous to 12th August 1765 (date of the Diwanl), if accompanied 
by bond fide possession, were recognised as valid, and all of later 
date, if made without proper authority, were (with some few 
reservations) declared invalid 

But it was determined that when the grant did not exceed 100 
bighas, its resumption and assessment were to benefit the proprietor 

^Tlicrcare of conrso a largo number of intermediate Regulations modifying 
tbe original orders, and introducing new provisions ; but 1 do not think it necessary 
that the student should he ti-ouhled with them. 

^ Markby; Lectures on Indian Law, page 3. There were rules which allowed only 
a partial resumption, t.ff., did not entirely take away the privilege, nor yet entirely 
excuse payment, but allowed a light assessment on grants made after 1766, but 
before tbe Company assumed the actual management in 1772, I do not propose to 
go into so mach detail. 
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or the zamiuddr of the estate withia whose limits the land lay, and 
not increase the Government revenue. Only when it exceeded 
100 bighds, was there to be an increase to the jama', in which case 
the revenue was to be settled in perpetuity ^ The land might or 
might not belong to the zamindar within whose estate it lay. The 
larger grants were probably held by grantees other than the zamfn- 
dar, and then they became separate or independent taluqs with their 
own revenue assessment. 

Revenue due on invalid grants of less than 100 bfghas was 
(as just observed) for the benefit of the zammdar to whose estate 
they belonged, and such lands became dependent ” taluqs. As 
the zammdar was thus directly interested in “resuming*' or 
charging ^^rent" on the smaller plots, at first the law left the 
matter entirely in his hands, and he might resume without refer¬ 
ence to any Court or Revenue authority. Not only so, but the 
grantee had to prove his non-liability to pay, in case he disputed the 
resumption. At first the zamindars, restrained some by popular 
feeling against resumptions, did not use the power, but after a 
time, and especially in certain districts, they began to do so ; it 
was then necessary to alter the law; and now every such resump¬ 
tion must be by decree of Civil Court. 

§ 17 .—Original design of hand Registration. 

It will next be asked, wbat attempt was made to prepare regis¬ 
ters of estates and records of otliec rights under the Permanent 
Settlement ? 

Tills subject does not seem to have attracted mneb attention 
at the time. As there was no survey or demarcation of estates, the 
only thing that could be done was to prepare a descriptive register 
showing names of the estates and the villages, and the local sub¬ 
divisions of lEnd included in it. But the first rules for such a 
registration, were both imperfect and impracticable. They were 

^Hegnlntion XIX of 1793, section. 6>8; and Regulation XXXVll of 1793, 
seetiouB 6-8. 
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never carried out, and there is no occasion therefore to go into’ 
detail on the subject®. It was only intended to show the estates of 
separate revenue-paying proprietors and the detail of the villages 
or groups of villages forming whole parganas in them. Often the 
estates had outlying portions, some .even in other districts—these 
portions are spoken of as “ qismatiya villages®. 

§ 18.— ‘Begistration of Under-ienures. 

No registration of under-tenures, or record of the nature and 
extent of the rights in them, was made. 

The full consideration of these " under-tenures ” belongs to 
another chapter; but a few lines introduced here, may make what 
follows more intelligible. If no zammdars had ever existed or 
grown into power, the original holders of land in the village® 
would, in the nature of things, have been the “ proprietors.'^ But 
the zamiudar coming in as a superior, all of them sunk to an 
inferior position, but not all in equal grade; for those who were 
the original hereditary possessors of land sometimes were strong 
enough to secure their position by getting a grant of their land 
in taluq, or by a permanent lease with or without fixity of rent 
others who did not gain these advantages would still be entitled by 

i 

® I do not mean by the failure of the early records, to imply that the authors 
of the peniument settlement purposely avoided a record. On the contrary,— 
“The orifrinnl intention,” snys Sir G. Campbell, “of the framers of the perma* 
nent settlement was to record till rij^hts. 'I’be kaiiuiicfos and piitwarfs were to 
register all holdings, nil trmisfers, alL rpiit-rolls, and all receipts and payments, and 
every five years there was to bo filed in the public offices a complete register of all 
land- tenures. Hut the ia'ik was a difficult one : there was delay in carrying it out. 
English hlcas of the rights of a landlord and of the advantage of non-iutei^fcrcnco 
began more and more to prevail in Heugal. The Executive more and more 
abnegated th.e fun-ctious of recording rights and protecting the inferior holders, and 
,left everything to- tire judicial tribunals. The patv7.iris fell into disuse, or became' 
the mere servants of the zamindars : the kunungos were abolished. No record of 
the rights of the raiyats and inferior holders was ever made; and even the 
quinquennial register of superior rights which was maintained for a time fell 
into disuse.’"—(Sir G. Campheirs Land Systems of India. Cobdeu Club Fapersv 
Pi 148.) 

^ * Qismat,” a part or portion separated olT. 
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the voice of custom (which even the zamindfir could not wholly 
ignore) to be hereditary tenants^ and to pay only customary rent. 

The Settlement Regulation, however, though by no means ig¬ 
noring such rights or wishing to destroy them, thought it enougli 
to determine, in the caso^of the estates called taluqs,^' whether 
they were to be separated as distinct proprietary estates, or left as 
under-tenures subordinate to the zamindar. If the latter, the 
law secured the terms of the tenure to the holder. In the same 
way long leases, cither perpetual (istimrari) or at a fixed rental 
(muqarrari), were protected from alteration. All other lands wore 
to bo let^^ (under prescribed restrictions—which were soon 
removed—as to form ©£ lease and length of its duration) in 
whatever manner the zamindar might think proper; only the 
zamindar was required (1) to make the terms definite ; (2) to 
revise the existing accounts which caused the raiyat to pay both 
his '^asl” and extras or abwab, and consolidate the rent into one 
lump sum j and (3) to charge no new cesses 

Ancient or hereditary raiyjits were protected in paying only 
at the established or customary rates; and even when the estate was 
sold for arrears of revenue (which cancelled all under-tenures and 
existing contracts), the resident or hereditary raiyats were still 
protected, and could not be ejected unless they refused to take 
from the purchaser si patt£ at the established rates. The want of 
proper authoritative registers of such tenures and their holders long 
continued; and it is only of late years that the registration has 
been put on a better footing. A notice of the present practice, 
however, belongs to a later stage of our study. 

At first an attempt was made to compel the graint of pattds in a particnlnt 
form, hut this was given up. The rni^ats did not understand the pattas ns any protec¬ 
tion! but rather regarded thorn ns instruments of exaction, since few could read and 
write, and so they were afraid of being made to sign for more than they thought 
that they, by custom, ought to pay. Afterwards, when the people became more ad¬ 
vanced, the value of the written “pottah” ins a protection became more appreciated.- 
By the modern law (see Bengal Act VIII of 1869, section 2) every raiyat is entitled 
to a lease, showing exactly his laud and its boundaries, the rent he is to pay, and all 
^particulars, so that there can be no mistake nor exaction of any payment uboVd' 
ihe agreed renti unless the raiyat through ignordnde or fear chooses to make it. 
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§ 19 .—Eesults of the Permanent Settlement. 

The results of the permaucut settlement were far other than 
was expected. 

There can be no doubt that at first the revenue levied from the 
zamindars and others made proprietors was heavy; but as the effects 
of British peace and security made themselves felt, and as the value 
of laud and its produce rose, and waste lands were brought under 
the plough, the assessments became proportionately lighter and 
lighter^- And it must be borne in mind that every estate at the 
time of its original assessment contained considerable, often very 
large, areas of culturable waste; and as this was entirely uu- 
assessed, all extensions of cultivation were«the clear profit of the 
zammdar®. 

Before, however, these changes began to tell, the assessments, 
though not excessive, were heavy enough to necessitate diligence 
and prudence; and the zamindars were not able at once to keep 
pace with the inflexible defnand. In return for the benefits 
it conferred, the Government required punctual payment and no 
remissions. The zamindars were, moreover, unprovided by law 
with the means of enforcing from the *'raiyats'^ the payments 
that were due by them, with the same rigid punctuality. The 
consequence was a very widespread default. At that time the 
law stood only to enforce a sale of the estate (or part of it), 
directly the zumindar was in arrears, and it followed .that large 
numbers of estates were put up to sale. 

^ Tho revenue assessed in 1790-93 was about 3 millions of pounds, and the 
zamindars wero estimated to get as their rent a sum equal to about a tenth of the 
assessment. They no doubt got more; but even if wc say a fifth, instead of a tenth, 
the rental would be under a million, whereas at the present day tbo net rental taken 
by the permanent settlement holders is over 13 millions, and the revenue they pay 
is 3k millions, the original assessment being increased (but only slightly) by the 
effect of assessment of resumed lands, unasscssed waste, and so forth, in the coarse of 
nearly a century. 

^ Government no doubt afterwards resumed and assessed separatc1y« some large 
areas of waste, but it was waste improperly or fraudulently annexed to the estate. 
Many, if not most, estates had a great deal of waste which was confessedly incladed 
in their boundaries. 
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"In 1796-97j” says the late Mr. J. Macneile®, ^Mands bearing a 
total revenue of Sicca* Rupees 14,18,756, were sold for arrears, and 
in 1797-98 the jama’ of lauds so sold amounted to Sicca Rupees 
22,74,076. By the end of the century, the greater portions of 
the estates of the Nadiya, Rajshdhi, Bishnpur and Dluajpur Rajas 
had been alienated. The Bardwaii estate was seriously crippled, 
and the Birbhim zamiudari completely riiiued, A host of smaller 
zarnindaris shared the same fate. In fact, it is scarcely too much 
to say that within the ten years that immediately followed the 
permanent settlement, a complete revolution took place in the 
constitution and ownership of the estates which formed the subject 
of that settlement.” 

In 1799 the Legislature invested the zamindars with a better 
power of recovering “ rents ” from their raiyats ; and thencefor¬ 
ward the Government revenues were collected with greater 
ease. * 

One effect of the ^^Sale Law” was to reduce very greatly 
the size of the zammdaris, for often they were sold piecemeal. 
The making into separate estates of taluqs, the owners of which 
established a claim to bo dealt with separately from the 
zamindars, and the effect of partitions, has also tended to the 
same result: hut this, as already remarked, was put a stop to in 
1801®. 

In Bengal proper more than 89 per cent, of the estates are 
now under 500 acrea; about 10 per cent, are between 500 and 
20,000 acres, and less than 1 per cent, are of 20,000 acres and 
upwards. In Chittagong, however, the estates were always small, 
and in Bihar there never were any very large zaminddris. 

3 Memorandum on the Eeronue Administration of the Lower Frovincea of 
Bengal (Calcutta, 1873), page 9. 

^ The “ sikka ” was the first rupee struck (in 1773) by the Company at Mur- 
shidfLb^d, but still bearing tlie name of the Mughal Emperor Sbah ’Alum, It 
contained nearly 11 grains (Troy) more pure silver thau the '* Company’s rupee” 
introduced in 1835. 

See ItegulatioQ 1 of 1801 and Regulation VI of 1807. 
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§ 20 .—affected by the Permanent Settlement. 

The permanent settlement extended over the following district's 
iu Bengal, as the districts are now constituted ;— 


Bbnoal . 



Dnrdw^ii. 

Rnnkura. 

liiibhilin, 

HiijrK. 

Howrah. 
24-PerjTniiuahs. 
Jasur (Jessore), 


C Patna. 
Bihar . 3 Gava. 

C bhlhlibad. 


NadiyA. 

IVIurshfddbad. 

Dindjpur. 

Malda, 

linjshalu. 

Rangpur. 

Bngura (Hogra). 

MuzaffarpuV. 

Darbhanga. 

(Those two form the 
bid Tii’hut District.) 
Saran, 

Champa ran. 


Pahnd. 

Mniinansmgh* 

Faridpur. 

Bdkirganj. 

Chittagong. 

Nonkhdli. 

Tippomh (Tipra). 
Dakha (Dacca). 

Purniya (Purneah). 
Bliagnlpnr. 

Aluuger (Moughyr). 


SontXlia.- 
Orissa . 


■Part of the Sontal Pnvganas adjoining the Regulation Districta. 

t Modnipuv (Midnaporo) except one or two parganas which were settled 
* t along with Katak (Cuttack). 


Some estates in the Mauhhum, Singbhum, Lohardagga, and 
tlazaribagh districts (now in the Chntiya Nagpur Division) came 
under permanent settlement, because they were then in collectorates 
which formed part of the Bengal or Bihar of that date. 

Part of the Jalpaiguri district also was permanently settled, 
under the same circumstances. 

A portion of Sylhet was permanently settled, but the settlement 
did not extend to Jaintiya, nor did it touch anything but the lands 
under cultivation at the time. This district will he alluded ttf 
under the head of Assam, in which Province it is now included. 
Part of Goalpara (also in Assam) was included iu the permanent 
settlement®. 


^ The rcBults of the flcttlcmcnt, nnd the condition of the tenants under it, bothi 
in Bihar und Hengnl, as questions of social economy, arc Veil stated in Mr. Cunning* 
hain^H “British India audits Rulers” (pngc 166 et seq.) Such questious^iuteroBting 
fta they are, are evidently ouUide the scope of a Revenue Manual. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE TEMPORARY SETTLEMENTS. 

Section I. —The estates liable to temporary settlement. 

§ 1 .—Districts not pernuniently settled^ 

The list of districts with which I closed the last chapter shoivs 
that some parts of the Bengal Liontenant-Governorship, as at pre-^ 
sent constituted, did not come under permanent setllemcnt. The 
exceptions are (1) districts which are not in a condition to be 
brought under any formulated revenue system; they are possessed 
by Native Chiefs under political superintendence; they pay a sort 
o£ fixed revenue or tribute to Government, and manage the details 
of the rents” or revenues of their own subjects without direct 
intervention of any British revenue law. Such are the mountainous 
portions of the Tipperah and Chittagong districts, called Hill Tip- 
perah (belonging to the Maharaja of Tipperah), and the Hill Tracts 
of Cliittagong. Such also are some of the Chiefships under old 
South-West Frontier Agency in the Cliota (or Clmtiya) Nagpur 
Division, and the Orissa Tributary Mahals. With these this 
Manual is not concerned. 

The districts with which we are concerned may be grouped as 
follows: — 

(2) There are certain estates, situated in the midst of districts 
permanently settled as a whole, which come under tempo¬ 
rary settlement. 

(8) There are the districts of the Katak province (Katfik^ 
Bdlasdr and Pdri) temporarily settled. In both (2) and (3) 
the settlement law is Regulation VII of 1822. 

(4) There are certain districts, such as Darjiling, the Western 
Du4rs (in the Jalpaiguri district), a portion of the Sontal 
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tal Pargaiias, and certain districts in the Chutiyi Ndgpnr 
Division, in which the settlement arrangements are of a 
special charactor- 

I shall therefore proceed first to exj)laiu how it is that estates 
under temporary seltlenient are found in the midst of permanently 
settled districts; I shall next (after some remarks on the Orissa 
temporary settlements) describe the procedure of a temporary set¬ 
tlement; and lastly I sluill devote a section to the notice of the 
fourth class, the specially settled districts, 

§ fj .—Lands not included hi the permanently settled estates^ 

A large class of estates temporarily settled is represented by 
the lands which were found not to belong really to, or to be included 
in, the permanently settled estates, but to have been at the time of 
settlement unpossessed itself, I have mentioned that there was no 
survey or demarcation; lienee the exact limits of a zainindari 
could not in all cases be accurately known. In fully-settled parts 
of the country, where tlie limits of one estate touched the limits of 
the neighbouring ones, tliere was perhaps no room for doubt. But 
in many it was not so ; large tracts of cultiirablc but not occupied 
waste adjoined, and the question arose, how much of this waste is 
really part of the estate? All that tlie Collector had to guide him 
was a written description of the lands, often in the vaguest tci'ras. 
The estate extended on the north “in the direction^^ of sucli and 
such a town or road, miles off perhaps. It was bordered on the 
south by the field where the red cow grazed,or some other 
detail no more promising. It was always intended that every acre, 
really forming part of the estate in 1793, should come under the 
the settlement; such waste might-be brought under the 
plougli for the sole benefit of the proprietor, no increased assess¬ 
ment being demanded. This was one of the means by which the 
estate, it was hoped, would become profitable. But it was never 
intended that the estate-holders should encroach beyond their 
real limits, and annex, to their own benefit, large areas of 
land, which properly belonged to the State. The second Regula- 
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tion of 1819, therefore, declared that such excess was liable to 
assessment. It instanced, as land liable to such assessment, islands 
and alluvial accretions formed since the permanent settlement; 
lands cultivated in the Sundarbans (the tract of alluvial land in¬ 
tersected with creeks between the mouth of the Hdg'U on the west 
and the Megna river on the cast^); and certain waste plots given 
out under lease, within the actual limits of permanently settled 
taluqs, but expressly excluded by terms of the patta or lease from 
the operation of the settlement. But this llegulation did not say 
anything about the ownership of the land, only about its being 
assessed. Some would naturally belong to Government, e.g.^ al¬ 
luvial lands and islands not forming part of estates ; but otherwise 
it was not the intention of the llegulatiou to eject or disturb the 
possession of the occupiers when that was a settled thing, but 
simply to secure the Government revenue. Indeed, Mr. Macneilo 
says^ that when the occupants of such lands refused the terms of 
settlement they were allowed malikana, which shows they were 
considered owners. Such lands are called ^^taufir,^^ or excess^' 
over and above what was originally include in the settlement. 
At first it does not seem that any great care was taken about such 
cases. If there was any show of possession, the proprietorship was 
allowed, and the land was assessed. Under the Regulation of 1793 
the assessment was permanent^ whenever Government transferred 

* Andformnigf the southcru or delta portion of the districts of the 24-Pergun. 
nnhSt Jessoro and liakirgunj. 

3 Memorandum, section 167. Regulation 111 of 1828, however (though passed 
primarily to legalise the appointinont of Commissioners to settle eases of invalid 
tenure), alludes to the case of unoccupied lands, and removes any possible doubt about 
their being State property. Indeed, in ono place the Uegalation goes beyond this, 
since it declares the SundaibnuB to be State pr(>perty, although parts of it had been 
occupied before 1819. The Regulation was not apparently acted on before a consider¬ 
able area of the lands alluded to iu the Regulation of 1819 had been allowed the 
benefit of a permanent settlement. Such lauds are chiefly on the high ground on 
the northern limits of the Sundarbans, and represent encroachments from the 
regularly settled estates beyond. 

^ Regulation 1 of 1793, section 6. And so when a zamfnddr’s land was * re¬ 
sumed* as being claimed under a grout which proved invalid, the laud was settled 
permanently. 
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or absolutely gave up the proprietorship. But in cases where there 
was no show of proprietorship, the land remained in the hands of 
Government, and might be leased on special terms, or reserved for 
subsequent use or disposal as the case might be. 

A few years later (1828) the subject was more fully entered 
into, and then the right of Government to all unowned lands was 
distinctly asserted ; and as in the course of the years between 1819 
and 1828 the temporary settled Kegulations had been passed, the 
settlement of all unowned or unauthorisedly occupied land was 
temporary, as long as Government retained the proprietary right 
in it. 

§ ‘d.—Other lands liable to settlement. 

Then, again, there may be lands forfeited for crime, or escheated 
owing to failure of heirs. In these cases the estates become the 
property of Government, and require to he settled. 

So also when estates (whether permanently settled or not) 
are sold for arrcai’s of revenue, and no one bidding, Government 
buys them in; all previous arrangements become cancelled, and such 
estates when re-settled, come under temporary settlement with 
farmers or others as tenants of Government, the proprietary right 
accruing to Government. If Government parted with the right, 
it would be bound to give a permanent settlement, as section 6 of 
Regulation I of 1793, above alluded to, is still in force*. 

So also with alluvial lands that arc liable to assessment as 
accretions to estates. These may bo private property liable to 
assessment, or (under the operation of the Alluvion law) be Govern¬ 
ment property ® if they form against estates which belong to 
Government. 

^ This was recognised when the Governtseni of India put a stop to Sir G< Camp* 
bell’s sales of proprietary right on a (eiiiporary scttloment (which was illegal). See 
Board’s Rules, Vol. 1., Chup. Ill, section II, art, 7« 

^ 1 shall not in this Manual attempt to go into detail on the subject. The Settle^ 
ment Manual of 1870 (section XII) gives much information which may be referred 
to. The assessment of alluvion is dependent on a survey (which is not made ofteuer 
than once in ten years—see Act IX of 1847) of lauds liable to river action. There 
are special rules for these dearah surveys as they are called (diyara = island). Land 
that re-forms on the site of laud which was once permanently settled is not liable t<i 
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This sufficiently explains^ if it does not exhaust, the kinds of 
estates that may come up for settlement even within the districts 
affected by the permanent settlement. It may be added that^ 
though the labour involved in these temporary settlements is con¬ 
siderable, the area under them yields only about 8 per cent, of the 
total land revenue®. 

Of those lands I have before observed that some of them may 
be private property subject to Government assessment, and some are 
Government property. But all the lauds are equally brought un¬ 
der settlement operations^. 


§ 4-,~^Disiricts illaeitaiing the foregoing remarhs :—‘Chittagong. 

Before I pass on to describe the rules of the tempobaby settle¬ 
ment, I may take occasion briefly to describe two districts which 
illustrate forcibly the effects of the Regulations of 1819 and 1828 
regarding the right to assess (and under the latter to claim also) 
the lands not included in the estates permanently settled. 

Chittagong® is one of the eastern districts of Bengal between 
the sea-coast and the hills which separate Bengal from Burma* 
The soil is rich, but in 1793 a large portion was, as might be ex¬ 
pected, still covered with luxuriant and tangled jungle, the clearances 

being chiefly in the level plains suited for rice-lands. There had 

0 


re-Bettlemeut. But new land added is a new ostnto in fact; it may bo either 
settled ns such apart from the old estate, or may, with the consent of the Collector, 
be incorporated with the parent estate. Act XXXI of 1858 regulates settlements of 
alluvial accrctioua to estates. 

^ Macucilo’s Memorauduin, section 23. 

^ An example from actual fact will illustrate these remarks and show how the 
lands of a district may, far revenue purposes, come iinder various categories. In the 
Tipperah district tlie estates are classified as follows (Statistical Account. UenKal. 
Vol. Vl, pages 400-40) 


s 


(1) Permanently settled estates (of 1793) . , 

(2) Resumed lakhlraj ^ ^ 

(3) Islands, &c, settled under Regulation II of 1819 . 


No. of estates. 
. 1,262 
. 98 

. 103 


(4) Estates sold out and permanently setUed (Regulation VIII 
of 1793, section 6) . , ‘ , 

(6) Taluqs and ijaros temporarily settled . . 


167 

^41 


Properly Chd^Viigrduil. 
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been no natural opportunity, save in exceptional cases, for the 
growth of large zamindari estates. The different settlers formed 
groups or companies, and each cleared one plot here and one 
there. .The leader of the company was therefore looked on as the 
superior owner of the whole of the plots. The group, which was by 
no means always contiguous, was called a taraf and the person 
who was at the head (or his descendant) was called ^^tarafdar." 
Such settlers were called on by the Muhammadan conqueror for 
help and feudal service, and were recognised as jagir grantees of 
the land by stated area. So also tarafs were founded by the military 
force sent to defend the province, and these tarafs were also held in 
jagir in lieu of pay- The consequence was, as early as 1764, all the 
occ7ijned lands (which alone came under settlement) having been 
granted by area, had been actually measured®. The permanent 
settlement then extended only to the measured lands as they stood 
in 1764. 

All land cultivated subsequent to that, is locally spoken of as 
noabad^' (nau-abad == newly cultivated). And the ways in which 
this iiau-abM came to be cultivated were various. Under Kegula- 
lion 111 of 1828, such cultivators would have no title whetevor; 
but this was not at first looked to : assessment was the first object. 

In the first place the “tarafdars " began to encroach on the waste 
all round and extend their cultivation without authority. This led 
to repeated re-measurements on the part of the authorities, and to 
a great deal of oppression and bribery, owing to the action of 
informers and others who threatened to inform regarding the 
encroachments, if not paid to keep silence. A great number of other 
persons, mere squatters, also cultivated lauds. 

§ 5 .—The Noabad Taluqs. 

All the '^nauabad lands could claim nothing hut a temporary 
settlement. It happened, however, that one of the old estate-holders 
laid claim by virtue of a sanad, which afterwards proved to be 

* Cliaptcr llT,on Tenurefi, for Home further remnrks on the **tarnf, ” See also 
Cotton’s Memomndam on llevenno Administration of Chittagong (1880), pages 7, 
8 , 10 . 
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forged^ to have had all the waste in the district granted to him 
in 1797. An immense correspondence, ending in a lawsuit, followed, 
and lasted for nearly forty years The result was that Government 
recovered its right, but had to allow the zamindar so much land as 
really belonged to his original estate. This could not be found out 
without a sUl’vey, and the opportunity was taken to survey the whole 
district, with a view to the proper separation of the old permanently 
settled lands of 1764 from the nau^bad lands. The process took seven 
years to complete (from 1811-48), and the settlement was made by 
Sir H. Ricketts. All the naudbad lands were surveyed, whether 
held by squatters or taken by encroachment by the original tarafdars; 
but each plot separately occupied was, as a rule, formed into a sepa¬ 
rate taluq, though some few were aggregated: 32,258 little estates 
were thus formed. A small number (861) of these, that paid Rs. 50 
revenue and upwards, were placed directly under the Collector, and 
the host of smaller ones were grouped into 196 blocks, each-of 
which was at first given out to a circle farmer to be responsible 
for collecting the revenue. The system was afterwards abandoned 
in favour of khas management by aid of local Revenue Officers. 

Nor was this the only trouble in Chittagong. The invalid 
revenue-free grants, to which I have already alluded as liable 
to resumptiou and assessment, were peculiarly numerous and intri¬ 
cate ; even after relinquishing all cases in which the holding did 
not exceed 10 bighas, there were still 36,683 petty estates sepa¬ 
rately settled. Many of these had to he permanently settled under 
the law alluded to previously (see page 192). There were also a large 

a • 

number bf small graufs or leases made by the revenue authorities 
and called clearing or jangalburileases^. 

Thus, the Chittagong district consists of a mosaic of petty 
estates; here a plot of old permanently settled land, ncxtajaugal- 

^ When the fraud was discovered Government dispossessed him of the whole, 
withoat discriminating those lands to which he had a just title, from those fraudu¬ 
lently obtained. The Sudder Court decreed in his favour for the original estate, but 
gave Goverc^ment the rest. (Macneile’s Memorandum, Chapter IV.) 

’ There were 1,290 of tliera, of which 1,002, settled originally for 25 years, gave 
only Rb, 2,475 revenue between theui! 

N 
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buri plotj then a recovered and assessed encroachment^ next a 
sqnatter^s noabad taluq, next a resumed lakhfraj holding; and 
in all or some of them, the proprietary right may be very 
different. 

And, then, the question arose, what sort of title was to be con¬ 
ceded to the people who held these nau^bad taluqs and had been set¬ 
tled with? Various plans were proposed; at one time a permanent 
settlement was offered, but under such conditions that only a very 
few taluqdars accepted it. Afterwards this was completely aban¬ 
doned. The exact position of a naudbad taluqdar long remained 

doubtful. But it has now been settled by an order ot Government, to 

• 

be that of a tenure-holder in an estate the property of Government. 
The holder is entitled to retain possession on the terms of his present 
lease (of 25 or 50 years), and on the conditions of the existing settle¬ 
ment. On the expiry of the current settlement, he will be entitled 
to continue, if he accepts the terms of the re-settlement. If he 
does not, he forfeits all right to the tenure. 

The temporary settlement of 1848 was made for 50 years in the 
case of those taluqs which had their cultivation pretty fully 
developed, but for 25 only in thejangalburi taluqs where much land 
was still waste. These latter are accordingly now under settlement*. 

The case of Chittagong is so curious that ! feel sure the reader 
will hardly regret the time spent in studying it. 

§ 6.^Case of the Sundarhans, 

I must briefly allude also to the Sundarbans, because the Forest 

Officer has an interest in these tracts; and they again illustrate the 

. 

case of lauds which are not covered by the permanent settlement. 

The estates, that were originally either encroachments by the 
zamindars of the neighbouring settled districts, or were brought 
under cultivation by permission in early days, as patitabfidi ” 
taluqs, are found on the higher parts of the delta, along 

^ The work began in 1875>76; by 1879,458,540 acres had been surreyed, leaving 
189,168 acres still to be done 435 taluqs or estates had been assessed at rates averaging 
2*6-10 per acre (Stack’s Memorandum). 
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its northern limit; these were held to come under Regulation 
II of 1819, and'were permanently settled with the zamindars of the 
adjoining districts. All other squatters, however, would, under 
the Regulation III of 1828, have no title whatever, even though 
stttled with for revenue. 

That this is so ill principle there can be no doubt; indeed, it 

has been so decided by ,the High Court and by the old Sadr 

Hfwani Adalat; but, practically, tlie orders that were passed 

* 

respecting the settlements of the sevei'al blocks of. cultivated land 
must be looked to in each case, since these may contain admissions 
or recognitions of title, modifying the principle, and which it 
would be inequitable to ignore. Lastly, there have been from time 
to time rules for disposal of the waste; and though none have been 
very successful, still a considerable number of private estates have 
grown up under them. 

• There still remain large areas covered with peculiar and charac¬ 
teristic tree growth, from which forest estates have been selected 

for preservation. 

* 

§ 7 .—Waste Land Rules. 

It should be here stated that when plots of land still waste 
are, under the modern Waste Land Rules," given out to lessees, 
they are not settled under the Settlement rules, but are specially 
provided for by the.terms of the grant. 

§ ?>,~^Siatutica of temporary and permanently settled estates. 

The following figures will give a good idea of how the lands 
of Bengal are distributed^ as regards their forming estates perma¬ 
nently settled^ or temporarily settled. 

They are taken from the Board's lleveime Report of 1879-80, 
The four classes will be easily intelligible to the reader. The 
drd class indicates estates where the proprietary right is 
vested in Government, though the position of the “ tenant ” 
under Government, is, to all practical intents, almost as good as 
that of a proprietor of his holding. In the few estates called 
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'' Kaiyatwfirf the individual holders are recognised as separately 
assessed ** occupants or owners of their holding just as people are 
in Bombay or Madras. These estates are very few and are scattered. 
Thus 6 are in the Darjeeling and Jalpaigdri districts^ 5 in S&ran^ 
5 in the districts of the Bhagalpur division^ and 6 in Loh&rdagga 
and Singbhum. 



Class I. 

Class II. 

Class HI. 

A 

ClA.B8 IV. 

Tsar. 

Nambor of psrnaa-1 
ucntly settled 
estates. 

Temporarily 
settled estates. 

1 Ooyerament 
estates. 

Balyatwarl. 

1878- 79 . 

1879- 80 . 

138,031 

139,049 

7,606 
7.643 ^ 

2,673 

2,618 

23 

22 


Section II.— The Settlement of Orissa. 

I have mentioned that this system of settlement has been ap- • 
plied to the whole of the districts in Onssa^ called Bal^sur^ Katak 
(Cuttack) and Puri. 

In 1803 Lord Wellesley conquered these * districts from the 
Marathas^ and the country consists of two main portions—(1) that 
along the coast formerly known as the Mughalbandi^'^ compris¬ 
ing the districts of Baldsiir^ Katak (certain parganas in the Medni- 
pur district were also settled along with it) and Puri; (2) the 
hilly tract further inland forming the Tributary mabals this 
wasfdrmerly called'theF'^ Rajwara^' and was held by chiefs called 
^'Khandaits.” The territory of each chief is called his “ qiW 
The Mara thus settled with them for a fixed quit-rent or tribute 
called tanki.^^ 

On first coming into our possession there was a distinction made 
between the Khandaits on the east, i.e>i nearer the coast districts, 
and those farther inland and in the hills ; the latter were, and still 
are, left as semi-independent chiefships, paying a fixed tiibute; but 

r 

3 Lit, ** a fort/’ a name Bignificant of the nature of the territory. The chief ia 
fact held as much as he could protect and shelter from the walls of his fort j that at 
least is the idea involved in the terra. 
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fifty of the qila's nearer the level country were at first assessed at 
full rates and treated as ordinary zamlnddri estates. 

The first settlement was made in 1804^ and was legalised by 
Regulation XII of 1805. Under this the rights of the qilaMars 
were defined^ with this result, that all but eleven weM left in a 
state of semi-independence, under a Superintendent, were exempted 
from the Regulation law, and were liable to pay only a fixed tribute, 
while the eleven qila's were incorporated with the districts, but 
allowed a fixed revenue not liable to increase. Two other estates of 
this kind were afterwards allowed a permanent settlement. One of 
these estates, Khurda, became a Government estate in 1804, hafving 
been forfeited for rebellion. It was formerly settled*, under the 
procedure I have just described, with the raiyats; the revenue is 
collected by sarbarakdrs, who receive a commission of about 20 per 
cent, in cash or land on the revenue of a mauza or village. The 
existing settlement is only an improved form of the old one. The 
system is virtually raiyatwari. Holdings are separately assessed ^ 
(Government rent being calculated at the value of one-fourth the 
average gross produce). Sarharakars are also employed. 

Thus we have in Orissa— 

. Called 1 I Not under Regulation 

'^Peskasb ''Ml) Semi-independent tributary mab&ls < law, and pay tribute 
Mahils. J • I only. 

/(2) Twelve (formerly thirteen) mah^ls 
of the same kind. 

( Regulation law; settled 
now under Regular 
tion VH of 1822. 

I Government estate 
settled with the 
raiyats. 


Under Regulation law, 
\ but permanently set- 
( tied. 


< The first settlement was in October 18S6. This lasted ti]} 1856, when it was 
revised. This settlement expired in September 1880. 

* There are two small tracts, Angul and B4nki, which*were included in the list 
of Scheduled Districts and exceptionally managed. But recently the mnb^l of B&nki 
hai been taken off the list and now forms part of the Pdrf district. 
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Coming now to the ordinary village settlementsj those made 
under Regulation XII were not very successful; it was designed 
that short settlements should go on for 11 years, after which, on 
certain conditions being fulfilled, a permanent settlement would he 
granted. These terms were held not to have been fulfilled, and 
six more short settlements followed. In 1817 a special enquiry 
was ordered. Meanwhile certain other provinces in the North- 
West had been acquired, and the Regulation VII of 1822 was passed 
both for the settlement of these and of the Orissa provinces. H 
was not, however, till 1838 that a regular settlement was made 
under Regulation VII. 

The work was rendered difficult by the immense number of 
revenue-free lioldings that had to be enquired into. ^3ut the 
settlement when completed worked well, and when its term was 
about to expire (in 1867), it was thought desirable to continue it 
for 30 years more; Bengal Act X of 18G7 was passed to give 
effect to this purpose. 

The Regulation VII of 1822 still governs all ordinary non-perma¬ 
nent settlements in Bengal, and has formed the basis of the Land 
Revenue Acts in Northern India and the Central Provinces. The 
history of this Regulation, as remedying the defects of the perma¬ 
nent settlement, has been sufficiently indicated in the introductory 
sketch, Chapter IV of Book I. The principles and practice now 
prescribed were so superior to anything that had been previously 
devised, that Regulation IX of 1825 soon followed, extending the 
same procedure to the other districts not yet provided with any 
special settlement law. 

Section III.— Procedure of temporary settlement. 

§ 1 ,—Regulation VII of 1S22 ; iU salient features^ 

The settlements that are now made for terms of years only, may 
then be grouped in two classes 

(a) Settlements of particular estates and lands in districts 
otherwise permanently settled. 
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(2) Settlements in districts which never came under perma¬ 
nent settlement the districts of Katak^ Fdn^ and 
Balasur). 

These settlements are under the Begulation VII of 1822 and 
amending laws of later date. This Begulation was originally 
passed for the settlement of the Katak Province^ but was in 1825 
(by Regulation IX) made of general application. Bengal Act 
VIII of 1879 has also defined the powers of Settlement Officers as 
regards settling the rents of occupaiicy-raiyats. 

The distinguishing features of this Regulation are that it 
requires an enquiry at settlement into all classes of rights, and 
gives public faith '' to the record of rights so prepared, till such 
recoi’d is proved to be wrong, in a regular suit. It also bases the 
assessment on an enquiry into the real value of the land and its pro¬ 
duce, and does not leave it to be a mere question of what was entered 
in the old native accounts, or what practically had been collected in 
former years. At first, for the purposes of this assessment, an 
enquiry into the produce of the laud was directed, the revenue being 
calculated at a certain fixed fraction of the net produce valued ia 
money; but this was found to be troublesome and to lead to no 
good results. Regulation IX of 1833, accordingly, altered the 
original system this respect, and also introduced other improve¬ 
ments in the official machinery of settlement®. 

The rules require small settlements, i.e.yoi lands not exceeding 
2,000 aefes, to be made hy the district revenue officials. For larger 
settlements a special staff is allowed^. 

§ 2 ,—Ascertainment of the lands and survey. 

Regulation VII does not expressly direct a survey and demar¬ 
cation of the land under settlement, though it gives power to mea¬ 
sure the land. But it is almost evident, that no record of rights, 

• 

* The change effected by Itegulation IX of 1833 as to the method of assessment 
will be found more fully described iu the chapter on North-Western settlements. 

^ Bengal Settlement Mauunl, lb79, section 5. 
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suDh as the Regulation contemplates^ could be made without a sur¬ 
vey; accordingly all settlements have been preceded by a survey, 
whether iji Bengal or in the North-West Provinces. 

The first step is, iu cases where the estate to be settled is 
a small group of hinds surrounded by others, to identify the pre¬ 
cise place; and in any case to get the persons interested to point 
out the boundaries, for whicli purpose legal powers of summoning 
the landholders and others, and examining them, are given to the 
Collector by law. Boundary disputes are decided on the ground 
of possession, or are referred to arbitration, just as described more“ 
fully iu the chapter on North Indian settlements®. 

There are also definite rules for measurement by standard chains 
or by poles if necessary. The standard Bengal higha is 14,400 
square feet®. 

Where a large settlement is in hand and a more regular survey 
is required, then proceedings should he taken under the Bengal 
Survey Act (V of 1875). 

In ordinary surveys, the amin or native surveyor pi'epares a 
chitta (khasra), or list of lands, to serve as an index to the map; 
abstracts showing the holdings of each raiyat grouped together 
are afterwards made out (this is the khatian or khatiyani) ; also a 
general abstract or tirij (called sadharan khatian) showing iu a 
convenient form all the particulars of the land arranged together. 
There are rules for the survey, the method of checking it, 
the pay of the amius and other particulars, which are given in 
detail in the Settlement Manual of 1879. 

At the same time the amiii prepares an " ckwdl jamabandi ” or 
roll showing the rents payable by the raiyats, which is of use iu 

^ When dealing with an estate liable to be settled, which is surrounded by other 
estates not so liable, It may become a question which is the exact boundary of the 
estate to be settled, and whether such and such laud is included iu it or not. 
There are special rules laid down in the Board’s Circulars for dealing with these cases. 
Sec Settlement Manual, 1879, sections IX, X, 

■ Aud the bigh& is divided into 20 cottas (kattha), the biswa of other parts; the 
cotta into 20 gandas (the biswAuai of other parts); the gaudii into 4 kauris* The 
kauri is 9 square feet. 
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the assessment. He also furnishes a report, called a '^ruidad/' of 
the land, showing what is culturable and what excluded, what is 
rent-free, and so forth—iu fact a general description of the estate, 

§ 3 .—Form of assessment in Bengal. 

The assessment, as described in the Bengal Manual, strikes a 
reader accustomed to the settlements of Upper India, as somewhat 
strange. In such a settlement, there is always a proprietary 
body or an individual to be settled with ; and the assessment con- 
•feists in ascertaining what are the proprietors' assets " (whether 
the true rental of his estate, or value of its net produce, as the case 
may be), and calculating 50 per cent, on the average not on 
the assets of any one year, which may be very good or very bad). 
This fraction is the Government revenue. Here the assessment 
stops. If the Settlement Officer goes further and settles the dues 
of under-proprietors, either by record or sub-settlement, or if lie 
puts down the rents which occupancy or other privileged tenants 
are to pay to the proprietor, that is more properly part of the work 
of securing rights than of assessment. 

In Bengal, however, a large proportion of the estates which 
come up for settlement for a term, are tlie property of Government 
to begin with. 

Strictly speaking, therefore. Government being proprietor, the 
revenue is merged in the rent which it takes directly from the people 
on the land who were either sub-proprietors or tenants under it- 
And the assessment" spoken of in the Manual, is the determin¬ 
ation of the rent each df these classes has to pay to Government as 
its landlord. And even where the case of a temporarily settled 
estate, which has a proprietor other than Government, is described 
the Settlement Alanual do.es npt speak of the Qovernmetit taking 
any fraction or percentage of the proprietor's " rental or assets; 
it still speaks, as before, of ascertaining the raiyat's rents and the 
under-proprietor’s rents, and regards the proprietor’s balance or 

^ Settlement Manual, 1879, section IX, § 4 
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profit as a ceutaiu dechiciion from the total rental to be allowed to 
the proprietor. 

This is, however, only a ^ way of putting it: '—the Settle¬ 
ment Officer really proaeeds much as he does in the North- 
Western Provinces, lie first of all ascertains the proper rent, 
which every raiyat should pay on each acre of his holding that is 
not expressly rent-free^. It is not enough to take as conclusive 
the rents which have been paid, or the rents which neighbouring 
raiyats assert they arc paying; the Settlement Officer must ascer¬ 
tain and estimate a true rental, which will hold good on the 
average, and not for any particular year, after eliminating® all 
disturbing causes, concealed or under-stated rents, and so forth. 

There may be cases in which cash rents are not usual, so that 
. the produce will have to be calculated and valued for tlie purposes 
of assessment. There may be cases even where a cash revenue 
cannot be collected; the Government may have to collect rents pay¬ 
able by the raiyat in grain. However this may be, all particulars 
must be put down, so as to leave no room for dispute®. 

The rules according to wliich rents arc liable to be raised,and what 
rents are paid when there is a tenure-holder (not being a zamfndar) 
over the raiyat, are all to ])e found in the Settlement Officer's Powers 
Act (Bengal), VIII of 1879. 

When the true rents on different classes of soil are ascertained, 
the acreage rates arc deduced, and these rates, together with the 
classification of soil adopted, have to be reported for sanctiou*. 


^ Sco the Settlement Officer’s Powers Act (VIII of 1879, Bengnl). 

^ Some v;ii,Yats of course liavc fixed rents, which aro known find cannot be altered. 
Some rniynla iilso cunploy labourers under them called *'karfa ” raiyats; the terms 
on which these work arc mutter of contract; the Settlement Officer has nothing to 
do with it. 

* Settlement Manual, section V, § 14. 

^ The process of ascerlaining the rents and reporting them, is fully described 
in tbo chapter which descrihes the North-Western Provinces, where this system has 
received a full development. I do not therefore here go into particulars. In Bengal 
settlements are sanctioned by the Collector, the Commissioner, or the Board 
respectively, according to their magnitude. (Manual, section V, 10.) 
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The assessment is afterwards determined by applying the rates 
to the total acreage of the estate. 

In the Chutiya Nagpur districts, and exceptionally in other 
parts, the Government does not tahn n cash rent from each separate 
raiyat, but agrees with some fitting person or under-tenure-holder, 
or a well-to-do raiyat among the others, to be responsible for the 
whole revenue, and then allows him a deduction for his risk and 
trouble. 


§ 4.— Under-proprietors. 

In the same way as the rent of each raiyat has to be fixed, 
so also the rents (for so they are still called) of under* proprie¬ 
tors on the estate, have to be determined. 

It has always to be considered whether in fact the existing 

under-tenurcs hold good. For example, if the Government have 

% 

acquired the estate by buying it at a sale for arrears of revenue, 
then by the Sale Ijaw the imder-tenures may bo voidable; and it has 
to be considered whether it is wise and equitable to exercise the 
power. On 
es tate as an 
deceased proprietor was bound by. 

li ■■.■■ rm iiii rt i n i i i i i f i ■ i-- 

Care lias also’to be tiikeu to discriminate tenures that are called 
sub-proprietary, but ought really to bo considered mer6 tenancies 
at favourable rents. 

What the under-proprietor has to pay, is determined very 
easily. For he is, in-fact, an intermediary between the proprietor 
and tho cultivator, who has the right of intercepting for himself a 
portion of the gross rental. . Tho total of the rents payable by all 
tho raiyats of the sub-proprietor, are accordingly calculated, and the 
sub-proprietor who receives them has to account for the total to 
Government or the proprietor—less a certain sum which represents 
his own share which varies according to the nature of his tenure. 

This deduction is always to be ai least 10 per cent, on the gross 
rental. But in every case the circamstanoes of the under-tenure 


I tho other hand, if Govornmeut have acq^uired tlio 
es^fieat. theu it is bound by all the tenures tliat the 
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have to be considered. A deduction of 20 or even 25 per cent, 
may be necessary. For example, the under-proprietor may have 
another onder-proprietor below him, again, before we come to the 
tenants. Here he may have to allow 10 per cent, to this second 
recipient; hence it would bo but fair that he should be allowed 
25 per cent, by the Settlement Oificer, since in that case 10 per' 
cent, would go to the second under-proprietor,-15 per cent, to the 
first, and the remainder to the superioi* proprietor. 


§ b.-^With tohom the Settlement is.made. 

In estates not belonging to Government, whether resumed 

taufir, to which a title has been established, or a resumed laUInrdj. 

« 

grant, or any other form of estate in which a proprietor is recog- 
• nised, the Settlement Officer concludes the engagement with the 
actual proprietor 

In Crovernment estates the rule is to manage the estate direct, 
the cultivators paying rents to the Government manager or farmer. 
Exceptionally, a settlement may he made with certain influential 
under-tenure-holders, village headmen, or leading men among the 
raiyats, or, rarely, a proprietor has been found by allowing seme 
one to purchase the right. 

Very small estates, the jama' of which is less than one rupee 
annually, are not settled for; they are sold revenue-free. 

When the estate is Government property and settled with one 
or other of the persons above enumerated, the settlement is made 
so that he should retain 20 per cent, out of the assessed rents for 
his risk and trouble in collecting. This percentage is allowed both 
in settlements with a farmer, or in the rarer cases of settlements 
with under-tenants or head raiyats. 

Proprietors who do not consent to the settlement, and who are 
therefore set aside, their estates being settled^with some one else, 


* Settlement Manual, section X, and Board's Rules, Vol. I, Chap. III. 
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or farmed, or held “Jrhds," are allowed a sum of 10 per cent, on 
the revenue under the title of mdlik^na**. . 

§ 6 .—Term of Bettlement. 

No settlement is now made in perpetuity, unless, of course, 
there is some statutory right in the matter, as in the case of re¬ 
sumed revenue-free lands in permanently settled estates’’’. It is 
not laid down generally, that 30 years or any other term of settle¬ 
ment is to be fixed, but all temporary settlements of estates the 
cultivation in whieh^is fully developed (so that the term may con¬ 
veniently be a long one) are directed to be so termed that they 
may fall in in successive years in the different divisions, and so 
enable survey and settlement establishments to be transferred from 
one to the other. 

i 

Thus, Orissa settlements will expire in 1897, Chittagong in 
1898 , Bardwan in 1900, and so on. This does not applyTfTMlales 
not fully developed, nor to new alluvial lands ; here, from the 
nature of the laudj the terms must be shorter and dependent ou 
circumstances^. 

^ i. e., a payment In consideration of tLeir proprietary character. M^likina 
allowanco often appears i4so aa paid by private persons; for instance, a ziinimddr 
will pay a mdlikdna’^ to some former dispossessed proprietor. In liihdr malikaua 
was very commonly paid to village owners whose whole rents (all but 10 per cent.) 
the Revenue officer or dmil carried ofE. This will be alluded to further on. It 
came to an end when the permanent settlement was introduced, and was made with 
the actual proprietors. However, in Bih£r, a large portion of the land was held by 
j^gfrd£i'B OP other revenue.free grantees of the former Government, and the same 
custom was observed; the grantee paid m^lik^na to the original soil proprietors. 
When the settlement proceedings found a number of these grants invalid or liable 
to bo resumed and assessed, tlie grantee was nevertheless admitted to settlement 
OB the, proprietor; the mallkina ho paid was added to tlie assessment, and paid 
* to the present day to the original owners through the Uoverninent officers. (Macneilo’s 
Memorandum, page 98; and Settlement Manual, Appendix B.) A note on this 
subject by Mr. Shore will be found at pages 144-48 of the Tagore Lectures for 
1876. 

7 See Settlement Manual, section XI, and order there (quoted.. 

^ Jd„ section JX, § 4. 
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Section VI.— The Record op Rights. 

4 

The distinguishing feature of the Regulation VII is, as I have 
said, that it requires all rights to be enquired into, not only those 
of the owner (who is often represented by Government itself), but 
the rights of taluqdars, hawaladars, patnidars, and other ''sub- 
proprietors (or under-tenants, as Bengal Act YIII of 1879 
calls them), and the rights of the raiyats. 

In Government estates “pattas^^ arc always granted to the 
raiyats, specifying tlie terms on which they hold; in other estates, 
the raiyat lias his won legal right- to demand a^written lease, from 
the superior land-owner®; the Settlement Officer does not issue such 
pattas, tliough he can protect the raiyat by recoi’ding the terms 
of the holding and giving a copy of such record 

In the course of the enquiry into rights, the question of the 
right to revenue-free holdings has to he gone into- I do not think 
it uccessaiy to give details on this subject^. 

Provision in some cases for the village watch (chaukidar) and 
messenger (buluhir) by grants of land or money®. 

The rights and tenures ascertained in the course of this enquiry 
appear of course in the khatiaii and tirij already alluded to. I 
do not find any mention of a general description of village customs, 
rights as to pre-emption, limits on alienation, principles of succes¬ 
sion, &G,, which are embodied in the North Indian settlements in a 
document called the wajib-ul-^irz, or record of facts necessary 
to be represented.” This is due to the more or less complete ex¬ 
tinction of the village system. 

Section VIL—Settlement Proceedinos and Refobt. 

The settlement proceedings arc closed by a Settlement Report 

• Bengal Kent Act (VIII of 1869), section 2 ; and so in the old Act X of 1859. 

Regulation VII of 1822, seetion I, clause 9. 

^ Settlement Manual, section VIL 

■ Id»f section VIII, § 2. 
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describing the estate, the tenures on it, the facts relating to assess¬ 
ment, and so forth. It is accompanied by— 

(1) An abstract of the dmm's* information; the extent in 

bighas and acres; extent unasscssed; extent of waste; 
former revenue and rent-rolls, &c., giving also the de¬ 
tails as they appear from old qaiidngo^s records, from 
former measurement and from the present measurement. 

(2) Pai‘ticiilars of rent-free lands. 

(3) Occupation of lauds, showing different classes of soil, 

rate per bigha and per acre of each sort, the total 
area and the rent, with a note of additional payments 
. under bankar,” jalkar,^^ phalkar,^' &c. 

(4) Analysis of revenue assessed; the assets assumed as basis 

of settlement, deductions and the net result; also the 
patwarPs pay and the malikana, if any, which together 
give the total payable by the settlement-holder. 

(5) Particulars of ''service-lands^^ held by patwaiis, head¬ 

men, ghatwals, &c. • 

(0) Statement of occupancy riglits, showing also area of land 
cultivated hy proprietors, by occupancy tenants, and 
by other tenants. 

Settlements ar^, under the orders of Government, confirmed by 
the Collector, the Commissioner, the Board, or the Board with 
Government sanction, respectively, according to their magnitude 
and duration^. 

Section VIII.— Certain Districts in ■wnicn the Settlement is 

‘ OF A SPECIAL CHARACTER. 

This section is chiefly intended for the benefit of a forest officer 
who may require to know what is the position of the district with 
reference to settlement in case it is in contemplation to bring any 
portion of the forest or jungle land in it under departmental 
management. 

* The rule, are given in exfento in the Settlement Manual, section XVI, page 38. 
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The districts in the Chuti^ Ndgpiir Division are Hazaribagh, 
Lohardagga, Singbhum and Manbbum. A portion of all these 
came under the permanent settlement, because at that time the 
estates so settled, formed part of the Collectorates or Provinces then 
recognised. 

§ 1.— ManhUum. • 

The district is for the most part permanently settled. The 
landS-were originally divided out into villages, each under its own 
headman, and then a circle of villages was united into what was 
called a parha, with a “ manki,” or superior headman, over the 
whole. The parhas elected again a chief over him, and this>chief 
was settled with and became the “zammdar” or proprietor of 
his chiefship under the permanent settlement. All the waste was, 
according to the usual practice, recognised as included in the 
estates so settled. There is one large Government estate in the 
district, and another estate held under a long lease called an 
“ ijara." 

The rent law (Act X of 1859) is in force, but has led to some 
difficulty. 

Lauds are never sold for arrears of revenue, and all sales or 
mortgages of laud require the sanction of the Commissioner. 


§ 2.— Singbhum, 

Is divided into three portions. One group contains three 
estates or chiefships, managed as estates under political control only. 
The second portion (Dhalbhum) is a permanently settled estate. 
The third portion (Kolhan) is a Government estate temporarily 
settled with the raiyats at rents fixed for the term of settlement. 
These rai/ats are grouped in villages in the manner described 
hbove ; each village has a headman or “ munda,” and 'each group 
or circle of villages a superior headman or “ manki.'' The remarks 
made about the sale of lands in M&nbhum apply to this district 
also. 
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§ 3.— Hazdnbdgh. 

Here there are four principal sub-divisions according to the 
different settlement arrangements 

(a) Rdmgarh was originally a single estate; but it has since 
been split up into four separate estates, one being the 
land occupied by cantonments, &c,, around Hazauibagh, 
the second being the zamindari of Kodarma, the third that 
of llamgarh, the fourth the Kendu estate, a taufir^' 
or estate made up of resumed surplus lands and settled 
for 20 years. The Kodarma zammdari was confiscated in 
184*1, and is now under temporary settlement- 

{b) The Khunda estate. 

(c) The Kharatiga estates, one of which is permanently settled, 
others temporarily, and one is revenue-free. 

{d) The Keudi estate, which is permanently settled. 

§ 4.— LoAdrdagga^ 

The Palamau sub-division is a Government estate or “khas 
inahal^' temporarily settled. It contains some State forests re¬ 
served. The rest of the district is settled with the Mah4r£ja of 
Chutiyd Nagpur as a sort of permanently settled estate, but it is 
looked upon rather..as a tribute-paying chiefship, and has never been 
held liable to sale for arrears of revenue. 

In Chutiya Nagpur districts there are some curious subor¬ 
dinate tenures, provision for the record and declaration of which 
has been made in the Bengal Act II of 1?<69. These will be 
described under the chapter devoted to the subject of tenures. ' 

§ ^,'^Sontdl Parganas^.—The Plains portion. 

This is, like the others, a scheduled district. 

For revenue purposes, it may be grouped into two portions 
—the plain and the Damau-i-Koh or hill tract. The former is all 
settled under the old permanent settlement, but Regulation III of 

^Tho IhniU to which this soction Applies are the limits described in the schedule 
to Act X of 1857. 


O 
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1872 (under 83 Vic-, Cap. 8) guides the present procedure, and 
provides certain rules regai-ding the raiyats' tenures, so that only 
the right in the soil and tho fixity of the revenue assessed remain 
from the l^egulations of 1793. 

The Sontal Parganas were first removed from the operation of 
the ordinary law l)y Act XXXVII of 1(S55®, which provided for a 
special superintendence. And this Act has been continued and am- 
plilied by the Regulation Til of 1872 which declares the laws in 
force. It is important to retueniber that Act XXXVII declares 
that no A(*t of llie Legislature, either pastor futarey shall apply to 
the Sontal Farganas unless they are expressly named in the Act. 
This is why the Forest Act of 1878 does not apply, nor has it yet 
been extended under tlie Regulation of 187 2. The old Forest Act of 
I8t)5 was specially extended, and consequently still remains in force. 

Part of the ]>lain or old settled tract is regularly cultivated, but 
part of it is billy, and still much covered with jungle. This por¬ 
tion is largely peopled and cultivated by Sontal immigrants. 
These brought their village inslitutioiis with them, and settled, each 
village paying rent to the zamindar landlord. Practically, all the 
village tenures are permanent and alienable—subject only to the 
superior landlord's rent. As a rule, the landlord gets his rent, not 
direct from the raiyats, but through'a village headman ; so that in 
fact the zamindar is really more like a pensioner drawing a rent 
from the laud, but not, as a rule (for there are some lands under 
his direct management), interfering in the cultivation or manage¬ 
ment of the villages, 

§ 6.— The Ddwan-i-Koh, 

As early as 1780 A.D. the tract known as the D4man-i-Koh 
was wiilidrawii as an act of State from the general settlement, and 
was made a separate Government estate®/^ This, however, prac- 

s The schedule to this Act hns been rcpeitlcd by the revised schedule in Act X of 
1857. 

* I am indebted for this infoi*mation to the kindness of Mr. W. Oldliam, tlie 
Deputy Commissioner, and to a Momoraudum on the Soutil Settlement by Mr. 
C. W, Bolton, C.S. 
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tically meant that the Government took the tribes under its own 
immediate management and did not recognise any zammdar or in¬ 
termediate landlord as having any hold over this wild region. 

The Sontals are not the original inhabitants of this tract, but 
two or three Kolharian tribes, now indiscriminately known as 
Paharias." The Paharias cultivate chiefly by “ juin,” or shifting 
cultivation effected by clearing a patch on the hill-forest, cultivat¬ 
ing it for a crop or two, and then abandoning the spot for another. 
At first there was no settlement, or rather the usual order of settle¬ 
ment was reversed ; the people did not pay anything to Government, 
but, on the contrary, the Government paid them an annual grant 
to support their headmen and tribal officers. These officers seem to 
be the relics of the old days when the hills were nominally within 
the zamindari estates of the regular settlement. There were divi¬ 
sions described by the imported term “ pargana.” Over such a 
division there was a “ sardar,^' with his “ naib ” or deputy j the 
headman over a village was the “ raaiijlu.” The pargana division 
has long fallen into disuse, but the sardars and others survive, 
drawing their pensions. 

The Sontals then seem to have immigrated in considerable 
numbers, and cultivated all the valleys and lower slopes, so that the 
wandering Paharias with no settled cultivation, became confined to 
the hill sides; since that time, the Paharia headmen have begun to 
claim specific properties in the hill tops and slopes, which, however. 
Government does not theoretically recognise, it having all along 
claimed the region as a “ Government estate.” No interference 
with these people is, however, contemplated, and they have of 
course wofully abused and destroyed the forest. It has been long a 
question whether part of the forest could not be put under regular 
conservancy ; and quite recently it has been determined to enforce 
simple rules in a portion of the area. 

§ 1,—The Settlement. 

The settlement arrangements of the cultivated villages of the 
Sontal Parganas are governed by the Regulation III of 1872, the 
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manjbi or headman of each village collecting and paying in the 
rents to Government or to the owner, as the case may be, and being 
allowed 8 per cent, as his commission/^ At the time I am 
writing, the amendment of this Regulation is under consideration 
consequent on a doubt which has arisen regarding its interpretation. 
The Regulation contemplated the record of all classes of interests in 
land and fixing of all rents (perinaiiently settled estates not ex¬ 
cepted), whether payable to a pi'oprietor or to Government; these 
rents were to remain unchanged for at least seven years. It is 
doubted whetlier, on the expiry of sucUi a settlement, the Govern¬ 
ment may make another, fixing the rents again for anew period, or 
whether, on the expiry of the existing term, the rents may be raised 
by the proprietor without reference to any such procedure. 

The question will be set at rest either by an authoritative inter¬ 
pretation of the Regulation as it stands, or by the issue of an 
amending law. 

§ 8.— Jalpaigihri. 

That part of the district which is south-west of the Tista river 
is all permanently settled, having .been formerly part of the Rang- 
pur Collectorate. The remaining part of the district, north of the 
Kuch Bahar (tributary) State, and extending to the borders of the 
Goalpara district of Assam, comprises the Bhutan (Western) 
Dwars*^. 

The district as a whole is called a non-i’cgulation district, but 
the whole body of ordinary law is in force in the regulation por¬ 
tion,to which the permanent settlement extended. 

The Dwars lie along the foot of the hills, and were taken from 
the Bhutiae in 1865. In 1870 the country *was settled for ten years. 
The Government is considered the proprietor of the soil, and the set¬ 
tlement is m^e with the soil occupants called jotdars, whose tenures 

7 In a Notiiicatioii No. 308, dated 3rd March 1881 {QaztUe of India^ March 5th 
1881), the laws in force in Jalpaigurf and Darjiling (besides Act XIV of 1874) have 
been declared. All the ** Regulation ” laws apply to the .lalpaigdrl district up to 
the Tista xlver. The Western Dwdrs are separately provided for. 
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are recognised as fixed tenancies, with a rent unalterable for the 
term of settlement. The jot is saleable for arrears of revenue®. 

In some of the girds or parganas (of which the Dwars 
contain nine in all) the settlement was made with farmers without 
proprietary riglits, who were allowed 17J per cent, on the revenue 
as their remuneration and profit. When the settlement is with the 
jotdar, the revenue collection is made by tahsildars, who are remu¬ 
nerated by an allowance of 10 per cent, on the revenue. 


iari 


§ 9.— Darjiling. 

This district also may be described as divided into several 
different revenue tracts:— 

/ (1) III the north-west corner a large estate (115 square 

milfes) has been granted on a perpetual rent toChebn Lania. 

(2) The old Darjiling territory ceded by Sikkim in 1S35 
—a long strip of ISS.square miles, extending down to the 
Tarai near Paukliabari. 

(3) Tw'^o strips on each side of tliis acquired in ] 850 bring 
the dislrict up to the Nepal frontier on one side and to the 
Tista river on the otlier. 

{b) The Tarai below Paukhabari, also annexed in 1850. 

(c) The Damsong sub-division, or hill portion of the Bhutia 
territory about Dalingkot taken in 1865 (east of the Tfsta, west of 
the Jaldaba, and north of the Western Dwars in the Jalpaiguri 
district, just alluded to). 

Nearly all the territory in {a) (2) and (3) seems to have been 
dealt with under various waste land rules and now to consist 
of— 

(1) Estates sold or granted or commuted into fee-simple or 
revenue free holdings. 


^ Some further details will he found in the Chepter on Tenures. 

^ By the Notification of March 3rd 1881^ the laws in force in Datjiling are 
specified. For this purpose the disti'ict is divided into threo portions - (a) the hills west 
of the Tfsta; (ft) the Darjiling Tardi; (c) tlie Damsong sub-division (east of the Tigta). 
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(2) Estates " leased," ?>., granted to persons who are proprie¬ 

tors, but have to pay revenue according to their lease. 

(3) Goyernmcnt estates aj^propriated to forests, to station sites, 

military purposes, &c,, and waste not yet disposed of. 

In the tract {d) there wei’e some lands at first settled for 
short terms (three years) with Bengalis, the settlement-holders 
being called chaudhris of “jots" or groups of cultivation. The 
chaudhris were, however, abolished in 1864 and the settlement 
was made with the jotdars. * 

In the upper Tarai are also settlements for short terms made 
with IMech and Dhimal caste-men, who pay a certain rate on each 
“dao" or hoe used for cultivating,.. Some jungle-clearing leases 
for five years were also given. In 1867 there was a survey and 
settlement under the modern procedure for thirty years. 

In the Damsong sub-division (c) at first only a capitation 
tax was collected j the tract will proliably ultimately be surveyed 
and brought under temporary settlement. 

§ 10 .—Hill Tracis of Chiitagoytg, 

This tract is not really under any settlement at all, though it is 
British territory (the hills beyond this again being independent). 
As there are forests in it, it may bo well to alludd to it. 

Under the old Forest Law of 1865, some 3,760 square miles (out 
of the district which contains 6,883 square miles) were declared on 
3ud February 1871 to l)o “ Government forest; " a portion of this 
only was ultimately declared “reserved," and will remain so under 
the present law. 

Originally the district was not separate from the Regulation 
district of Chittagong, but the local chiefs in the jungle-clad hills 
wwe loft almost uninterfered with, the time of the Collector being 
fully taken up with the more intricate management of the estates 
in the plains. 

The chiefs paid a tribute in the form of so many maunds of 
cotton in kind, calculated on the population, which was afterwards 
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'^oonverted into a money payment. This revenue was consequently 
shown in the old accounts as derived from the kapas mulial.^^ 

' By Act XXII of 1860^° the district (as defined in a schedule 
to the Act) was removed from the operation of the General Regu¬ 
lations and put under a Deputy Commissioner, Simple rules 
regarding judicial procedure have been drawn up under the Act, 
and no revenue settlement has been made. But there is a capita¬ 
tion tax payable by householders to the chiefs, and the latter pay 
a '' tribute” or quit-rent (or whafever it is proper to call it) which 
has become fixed by custom. 

The cultivation is still chielly of the temporary kind called 
jam, so natural to all semi-barbarous people in tropical hill coua- 
tries, and an attempt has been lately made to record in a simple way 
(so as to gradually get them fixed] the rights and interests of the 
different clans or tribes and their chiefs and headmen. The record 
is called the ^'jum book.’^ 

There are a certain number of estates in which lands are perma¬ 
nently cultivated, and these may be under a settlement under the 
ordinary law. A portion of the district* called the khas malml” 
is reserved from the jurisdiction of the chiefs, for the purpose of 
making land grants to settlers. 


Tills Act will repealed when the Scheduled Districts Act (XIV of 1871) U 
applied to Jfill Chittagong. 

^ Statistic}il Account of Bengal Voh VI. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE LAND TENURES. 


§ 1 .—Classification of Tenures, 

Land tenures in Bengal may be broadly classified for the pur¬ 
poses of our study into—(1) those which are found in the districts 
where the occupation and cultivation of the whole country is of 
ancient date, and where the villages have been long under some 
form of regular revenue management; and (2) those in the hilly or 
jungle-covered and less civilised districts, where the circumstances 
of life are different. 

The superior tenures of the first class will be most commonly 
found to have originated either in some official rank or position of the 
tenure-holder, or in some grant by the State : the tenures subordin¬ 
ate to the higher ones will be chiefly derived from a lease or grant 
made by the upper tenure-holder, or, in some cases, by the State. 
Here and there will be a term indicating some ancient custom¬ 
ary holding, but the majority of the tenures' now indicate by 
their nomenclature, that the village system has fallen into decay. 
"Where the original hereditary possessor of the land has survived 
under the State grantee or official who is now recognised as the 
“ proprietor,” it is either as the hereditary cultivator ” of modern 
tenant law, or as the istimrardar” ormuqarraridar,” ^^depend¬ 
ent taluqdar” (or some such other term), derived from the Mughal 
system. 

In the other class of tenures, the names still indicate in most 
cases—^not, however, without an intermixture of terms relating to 
.more modern leases, farms and grants—the original tenures of the 
soil* Here we shall find the grouping of lands into jots,” or 
tarafs,” or villages,” the tenures being of those who have cleared 
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the waste, whether as proprietary founders or as helpmates to them ; 
we sUsill find certain tenures also held, in virtue of office (but heredi¬ 
tary in the family), by the village headman, the priest, the gene¬ 
alogist, and so forth. In border estates, we are pretty sure to find 
tenures which originated in grants made by the Chief for service in 
keeping hill passes and roads open, and for protecting the plains 
from the incursions of hill-robbers. 

Looking again to the geographical distribution of these tenures, 
we shall find the first class, chiefly in Bengal and Bihiir, in the 
Regulation and long-settled districts in which the Mughal system 
was fully developed. The second class will appear in the greatest 
variety in Sontalia and in Chutiya Nagpur, in the Dwars, and in 
Chittagong. 

§ 2 .—Tenures of long^settled dislricts.—The zamindari. 

In the first class of tenures, the landed proprietor called zamfn- 
dar/' occupies the prominent position. With this title the reader 
will by this time be familiar, and but little further description 
will be necessary. There has been a tendency, natural enough, 
to apply this term to any superior or " actual proprietor of land, 
whether he derived his right from the revenue agency of the 
Mughal Government (which is properly designated by the term) 
or not, • 

It is stated that, in Hindu times, the responsibility for the 
revenue of a tract of country, coupled with other duties, such as the 
maintenance of order and the suppression of crime, was vested in 
officials called ^^chaudhari.” The Mughal Government^ adopted 
the system, calling the chaudhari '' karoiV' «.d., a person collect¬ 
ing the revenue of a tract (called a ^^chakla'^j yielding a 
‘^crore " of "dams,^^ or 2^ lakhs of mpees. Afterwards the karori 
became the zamindar. But not only the karoris, but the Hindu 
Rdjas, whom the Muhammadan conquerors found in possession of 
their ancestral domains, were constantly made zamfndars of their 
own territories on agreeing to pay a certain revenue. Hill Chiefs 

^ Tagore Lectures, 1876, pages 61-68. 
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also became zamfudars of tlieir ^ estates;' very often they were mere 
robber-chiefs, as iu the Northern Circars of Madras®, llevenue 
officials of all grades, and even wealthy men not in any official 
position, but who farmed the revenues, or acquired local influence, 
also got made, or recognised as, zamfndars. 

The fact that in many cases the zarauidar had local possessions 
and a real hereditary connection with the land, had, of course, its 
influence in bringing about the recognition or grant of a proprie^ 
tary Htalus to tlie zamindar when the llegulation law was introduced. 

I have no need to repeat, that no one has ever supposed the 
zamindar, as such, to have originally been anything like an English 
landlord. The zamiudari was theoretically an oifice or place under 
Government. The office, indeed, became in practice hereditary 
(as offices under native rule always tend to become) ; but the 
heir had always, or at first always, to seek his appointment exactly 
as if he were a new-comer, and pay a handsome peshkash,^^ 
or fee. The documents instituting a zamindar were formal and 
indispensable; it was only in later times, when a great variety of 
persons bad become zamfndars—among whom were chiefs and 
others who from the first were more than mere officials,—and'when 
the custom of the post being hereditary was qui-te established, that 
the patents or grants fell into disuse. And then, too, the strict 
responsibility was I’claxed. At first the zamindar had to account to 
Government for all the revenue that was assessed on the raiyats 
and collected by him : his own share was a fixed allowaiiee, at first in 
money, afterwards in rent-free land. But, in time, the practice 


^ “ Niitive lenders, sonititimes lending men of Hindu clans who have risen to 
power ns guerilla pUiuderers, levying black-mnil, and ovcntunlly coming to terms with 
the Government, have established themselves, under the titles of zamfndar, polygnr, 
&c., in the control of tracts of country for which tliey pay a revenue or tribute* 
uncertain under a weak power, but which becomes a regular land revenue when a 
strong power is estiiblished. This is a very common origin of many of the most 
considerable modern families, both in the north and in the south. To our idensi 
there is a wide gulf between a robber and a landlord, but not so in a native's view. 
It is woiulerlul how much in times such as those of the lust century, the robber, the 
Hiya, and the zamindar run into onen»iother."— (Campbell's Lana Tenures m India: 
Cohden Club Papers, 1S76, page 142.) 
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arose of allowing the zammdar to contract or bargain to pay in a 
certain sum, and then he began to treat the raiyats as his tenants^ 
and took from them what he could get so as to make his own profit 
on the bargain. This led to his 2 >ositioii under the Itegiilations, 
and to tke gradual establishment of the notion that he could raise 
the rent of his raiyats. 

§ 3.— Form of his appointment. 

The original or regular process of appointment of an official 
zamindar is curious and interesting, and may here be briefly described. 
On the decease of a zammdar, his intending successor reported the 
fact; then he got a reply of condolence, which opened the way for 
further action. Next ho presented an stating ho was 

ready to undertake the duty of zamindar and would offer such and 
such a fee. On this petition the local officials endorsed a fard 
sawiil,^^ asking the superior authority for ord(irs as to what was to 
bo done. If the reply was favourable, the officials then supplied a 
further fard luuprjat/^ or statement of the particulars of the 
estate, the number of villages, or other groups of land in the estate,— 
compact with it, or detached and scattered in other places,—the 
revenue payable (both mal and sair), and so forth; then the in- 
teiidiiig zannnd4r furnished a rauohalka,” or bond for good con- 
' duct and fidelity ; aifd lastly, received from the Government the 
‘^parwana^^ or sanad^^ granting the post. 

§ ‘^i.^PosUion of the zamwldr as ascertained in 1787, 

When, preparatory to the decennial settlement, the original 
enquiry was being made regarding the real status of the zamiudars, 
Mr. Grant, the Chief SarisUtadar or head of the Revenue 
Record Office, reported (March 1787) that the “local privileges^' 
of the zamindar were— 

(1) he was the perpetual farmer of the Governmeut revenues, 
allowed to appropriate the difference between the sum 

^ These papers have been reprintud by the Boanl of llevemio in a collection 
called "Papers rclatirg to the Permanont Settlenieut," 
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fixed in the sanad and what he would lawfully take from 
the raiyats; 

(2) ho was the channel of all disbursements in the district, 

connected with the revenue administration, charities, &c.; 

(3) he could improve tlie waste land within the limits of the 

* 

zamindari, to his own personal advantage; 

(Jj) he could grant leases of untenanted villages or farms (these, 
of course, lie could make more or less favourable, at his 
pleasure) ; and 

(5) he could distribute the burden of the abwab, or additional 
cesses imposed by authority j (those which he levied on 
his own account were, of course, by a stretch of autho* 
rity). 

Some other matters of less importance were also noted; and one 
of the zammditr’s privileges was said to be, adoption or nomination 
of a successor with the approval of the Government. Originally, 
as I have said, the zamiudar was made to account for all the 
revenue he received, and only deduct for himself a fixed allowance, 
and a further deduction for office expenses, charity, &c. And 
even at the later date, when Mr. Grant says he had everything 
that he could got over and above the fixed sum he was bound 
to render to Government, it must be remembered that the assess¬ 
ment of the land was perfectly well known by. custom, and that 
increase depended, therefore, either on arbitrary measures, such as 
levy of cesses, or on extending cultivation to land that had 
hitherto been waste. 

§ 5 .—Further growth. 

After a time it became the custom to assign to the zamindar 
certain lands called naiikar, free of revenue, for his own subsistence, 
instead of, or in addition to, his cash allowance. Of these lands he 
soon became direct owner. Then he had his sir or '^nij-jot^' 
land—his own ancestral holding (as an individual); also, lastly, the 
waste land cultivated by aid of his own lessees or contract labourers, 
became liis, under the title of khamarlaud. When to this 
is added the fact that he could acquire lands by sale, mortgage, by 
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ousting obnoxious men, and by taking possession when an unfor¬ 
tunate owner absconded—perhaps to avoid exactions which had be¬ 
come intolerable, perhaps in his inability to pay his rent —it is not 
difficult to perceive how the zamindar grow into his ultimate position. 
When this virtual ownership had gone on for several generations, 
and had become consolidated, the fact of a formerly different status 
very naturally became little more than a shadowy memory. Our 
early legislators of 1793 could then hardly avoid calling the 
zamindai'^s right a proprietary one, and treating it accoi'dingly; 
though, as I have already shown, they litnited, or intended to 
limit, the right thus conferred, so as to secure at least so much as 
the original right of the now suppressed village landowners, as 
could still be established*. 

§ 6 .^—Vower of transfer of landed property. 

In one respect, however, the recognition accorded to the zamm- 
dar^s right in 1793 was a material advance beyond what practice had 
hitherto sanctioned. Powerful as the zamindar became in managing 
the land, in grasping and in ousting, he had no power of alienating 
his estate; he could not raise money on it by mortgage, nor sell 
the whole or any part of it- This clearly appears from a procla¬ 
mation issued on 1st A.ugust 1786; the illegal practice ‘'of alienat¬ 
ing revenue lands^^ls complained of; the "gentlemen appointed 
to Superintend ” the various districts are invited zealously to pre¬ 
vent the commission of this offenceand the zamfudav, ehau- 
dhari, taluqdar, or other landholder who disobeys, is threatened 
with "dispossession from his lands®,^^ 


^ In some cases where there were no zannndars, properly so called, the settle¬ 
ment created them. Thus, ill the dUtricts of OrUsa (Kutdic, Hala»ur, and IMrQ the 
vUlaf^es had been held direct by the Maratlids (according to the usual system of this 
Power, as we shall s <'0 when we come to the tenures of Central India) or by the Chiefs. 
The estates of the Chiefs were recognised to the extent legalised by the Regulation 
XII of 1805, but fur the other villages, headmen and others in promiueut positions 
were often selected and made the zuminddrs. (See Statistical Account of Beugal, 
Vol. XIX, page 106.) 

‘ This proclamation will bo found reprinted in Appendix F, page 179, of Mr. 
Cotton’s ** Heveuuo History of Chittagong/* 
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Such a limltatiou was iaconsistent' (as 1 have explained in the 
General Introductory sketch) with that proprietary interest which 
it was thought necessary to secure to the landholder in order to 
enable him punctually to discharge his revenue obligations; hence 
among the earliest Kegulations will be found a provision which 
declares the zamindar's proprietary estate, to be heritable and freely 
transferable. 

The zamfndari estates in Bengal were usually large, though, as 
I have ex 2 )lained, many of them got broken up soon after the 
settlement of 1793, owing to the rigid enforcement of the revenue 
paj'^meuts. In the districts which formed the Bihar province (with 
a Hindustani population) the zamindaris, however, were nearly all 
small. Only a few Hindu llajas had retained zainindarison a scale 
resembling those of Bengal'*. 

§ 7 .—Jayir grants. 

Besides the zamfndars, another class of jn’oprictary tenures 
arose from royal grant. The jagfr was an assignment oE the re¬ 
venues of a tract of country to a court favourite, a general, or a 
chieE, either to maintain a fixed military force in aid of the royal 
powei', or because the tract was lawless, and could neither be 
governed nor the revenue collected, without a military force. Jagirs 
were rare iu Bengal", but more common in Bihar. 

§ 8 .—Talnq grants. 

Another royal grant was the ^'taluqdaru^^ No mention of 
service was entered, and a fixed quit-rent or tribute had usually to 
be paid. The taluq was a royal grant oE villages outside and inde- 

* Indeed, the zaniiiiduriH fchcro were much more analogous to, if they were not 
iiloutioal with, the original proprietary holdings, as distinguished from estates which 
were merely coiwtitutcd oil the principle of their being convenient revenue-tracts* 
There is a note of Mr. Shore’s (Lord Teigiimouth) on this subject, which will be found 
at pp. of the Tagore Lectures of 1875. 

7 Mr. Grant (iu 1787) says he only knew of three or four, and they were life- 
grunts at least in lorin. 
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pendent of, any zamfiularf. lu this case, our Government recog¬ 
nised the independent taluqdar as proprietor^' of his own estate, 
just as it did the jagfrdar or the zamindar. 

But there was also a class of taluq called dependent" to which 
it was not so easy to assign a correct position. In the first place, some 
of them owed their origin to royal grants, and it was a question of 
fact whether it was intended to create a separate estate, or a mere 
favourable sub-tenure under the zamindar. In some cases it was 
found that the taluq dated prior to the zamfndari, and then the set¬ 
tlement naturally i*ecognised it as independent®. Also the zamm- 
dars themselves often granted dependent taluq " Iioldings inside 
their estates —probably to some of the more powerful of the ori¬ 
ginal landowners, or to some prorniu'enf man who undertook the 
management, at a fixed rental, of a troublesome, or waste, or im¬ 
poverished, portion of tlie estate. The term “taluqdar" is essen¬ 
tially indefinite, and was probably meant to be so; and the 
“ saixad" or grant was different in form from that of the jagirdar 
01 ’ zamfiidar. When we come to speak of Oudh tenures, we shall 
see what important results this very indefiniteness h:id iu the 
growth of the great “ taliiqdaiu " estates of that province. 

Mr. Grant says that, originally, independent “taluqdars" 
only existed by royal grant in lieiigal, near Murshidabad and 
HugU, and that tliey were rich and favoured persons, who, 
desiring to be free from the interference of revenue agents and 
zamindars, obtained grants of territory on promising to pay a fixed 
sum, subject to no future increase. A fee was often paid as con¬ 
sideration for the grant. The taluq was always considered trans¬ 
ferable®. 

* Re^uUtioa VIII of 1793 (Bengal Code, Vol. I, p. 20, note) laid down aeveriil 
principles for ascertaining wlictlicr the taluq was to be “ luazquri ” (dependent) or 
independent. 

* In the 24-Pergaunnlis, 1 find it noticed that the zainfiularl estates had been 
much broken up, and the portions separated and sold for debt or urreurs, or gifted 
away. When the settlement came on, all estates that paid Rs. 5,000 revenue were 
called " zamiuddris,^* and all paying less were called ** taluqs .”—{Slatistical Account 
of Bengal, Vol. 1, page 262.) 
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^ 8.— Question of soil ownership in the case of Royal grants. 

In all these tenures, so far considered, it will be obvious that 
orig'inally the grantee was not, or need not be, the owner of the 
soil. In any estate he might possess certain ancestral lands; but 
as regards the whole, he was merely granted the privilege of real¬ 
ising the Government share of the produce, or the Government 
money demand, from the already existing villages and groups of 
landholders, and'retainiug part of it for his own benefit. On the 
other band, a grant might contain a good deal of waste land which 
would become the property of the grantee j or it might include lands 
already his own, and then the grant amounted only to a remission 
of the whole or a portion of the revenue demand. Exactly the 
same causes which enabled the zannndar to become owner'of the 
land, also operated to give a colour of proprietary right, over the 
whole estate, to the tenure of the jdgirdar or taluqdar. The 
ancestral holding was the nucleus; the power of arranging for 
the clearing of the waste soon increased this ; and then came the 
effects of sale or mortgage by a tenant who could not pay, 
the ouster by violence, or the absconding of an insolvent, and 
the consequent location of a new cultivator; thus the '^pro¬ 
prietary right grow from field to field and village to village, 
till, in the course of time, it was held to embrace the whole. 
1 do not wish to convey the impression that every jagirdnr 
or assignee of Government revenue, was granted the proprietary 
right in the soil, but only to show how easily such a grantee 
could improve his position till he became the virtual proprietor. 
And the fact that such grants might only affect the revenue, and 
not the land, is clear from Regulation XX.XVII of 1793, section 4, 
which says that these grants do not • (i. do not necessarily) 
touch the '' zammddrf or proprietary right in the estate : a man, 
for example, might be legally proprietor of a plot, though his sanad 
to hold it revenue-free as a jagir might be invalid. 

§ 9.— Petty grants. 

Besides these grants, which constituted the basis of the great 
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estate tenures, the Mughal Government made numerous smaller 
grants, which usually were given for charity, for religious uses, or 
in reward for some service ; these were variously called inam,^' 
afma,'' madadtna^ash,'^ or simply altamgha (literally, grant 
by the royal seal or stamp). They were all really proprietary 
grants, and usually of small extent. They were heritable and 
transferable^*'. 

§ 10 .—Siibordmate tenures :—those flj due to original position. 

Subordinate to these actual proprietary interests in laud, are to 
be found a variety of secondary tenures to which rt is not easy to 
.assign a precise place, or to say whether they are more properly 
classed as subordinate proprietary rights, or tenant rights of a pri¬ 
vileged character. There can scarcely be a doubt that the vast 
majority of the resident ^^cultivators of Bengal who now appear 
as “raiyats under the zamiiidars, would have become land-owners, 
or privileged tenants, at least, had the village system survived, 
lienee the strong desire that has been felt to secure their position, 
and the anxiety of some (to whose opinion I have already alluded) 
that the benefit of the settlement should extend to fixing the 
raiyat^s payment to the landlord,as well as the landlord's " to 
the State. 

It is hardly any wonder, then, that the more powerful or en¬ 
terprising of the original owners of the soil—some perhaps being 
the old headmen of the villages—should have succeeded in makins 
terms with the zamindar, or even with the Local Governors and 
other authorities, and getting grants or agreements which secured 
to them a fixed position intermediate between that of superior pro- 
j)rietor and of mere cultivating tenant. 

Very commonly these intermediate tenures became “ mazqiiri " 
(or dependent) taluqs—holdings which -were heritable and trans¬ 
ferable, and for which a fixed and not enhanceable rent was to'be 
l)aid to the superior. 

Muqarrari ” and " istimr^ri ” tenui-es are of the same kind; 

^ See Regulation XXXVll of 1793» section 15,1st clause. All these resemble 
what Bve called iu Upper In^a. 

P 
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their uames have reference to the perpetual (istimr&ri) duration of* 
the tenure, and to tlic fixity (muqarrari) of the rent to be paid.^ 
A ** ganthf is also a heritable and perpetual tenancy of this kind, 
the rent being fixed. 

§ 11 .—Thoee (S) due (a engagemenU for cleaving wade or 

improving estates partly waste. 

A number of under-tenures also arise in connection with con¬ 
tracts made by a landlord to clear and cultivate some waste portion , 
of the estate®. Here it would be ncccssaiy, according to the more 
remote 2 )osition of the waste and the difficulty of reclaiming it, to 
hold out strong inducements to some persons to take jangalbdri 
(clearing) leases and ijara (corruptly ^^izara^^), long leases on light 
terms. The hawAla of Eastern Eengal is a tenure of a similar kind. 
The student will here remember how strong is the feeling of rights 
among the natives of India, derived from the fact that the occu¬ 
pant is the man who actually cleared the land ;—even though such a 
pioneer should be confessedly only grantee of a superior proprietor. 

§ 12 .—Those (3) due to arrangemevetsfor collecting rents. 

But a largo class of under-tenures has been created by the land¬ 
lord, on the principle which induced the Government in the first 
instance to appoint the zammdar himself. ^ 

* The tenure be istiinrari alone, i.e., perpetnnl as in time, but liable to 

re-asscBsmuut of rent, or (ia\d more commonly) it was both istunrari and muqarrari, 

** A muqnrrarl-istlmrarf is a subordinate iraiisforable and hereditary tenure of the first 
dc^ec intermediate between the zalnindar and the cultivator. The holder occupies 
the same position towards tlu^ zainindur or other superior as the zamfmlur does to the 
State. These tenures are liable to sale in execution of a decree for arrears of rent, 
and purchasers acquire them free from all incumbrances created by the outgoing 
holder (with certuiu exceptions in favour of cultivating tenants). They have their 
origin in the needs of the landlord who wishes to raise money, or in a desire to make 
provision for relatives or old sorvauts, or for the settlement of a dispute with a large 
under-tenant. • • * • * Th© hirgcr kinds of mnqavrarf-istimrdrf exist* 

ing from before the permanent Bcttlemcnt are called taluqs,”— (Statistical Account, ' 
Vol. XIV, \ytiges 139-40.) 

* All these under-tenures have many varieties. In Tipperab I Upd mention of 
about sixty kinds of taluqs, called mushakUsi, takhsisi, agat, muqafdt, chaubaddf, 
bandobosti, and so forth; so also with hawal&s ; they are mirdt (hereditary) qdtmi, 
karai*l (conditional), &e., &c. 
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It was especially after the permanent settlement, that the most 
numerous class of sub-tenures of this kind, called '^patni^/' sprang 
up. Just as the Government had given up all claim to vary its 
demand with the capability of-the laud, and took a fixed revenue, 
leaving the surplus profits to the land-owner, so, many zamiudars 
became content in their turn to abandon direct connection with 
their lands, and to create sub-tenures in favour of persons who 
undertook to make them fixed rental payments. The zamfndar 
usually took a fee or lump sum down, on granting the patni, 
thus discounting the increase which future years might other¬ 
wise have brought him in. These patuis^^ were created in such 
numbers, that as early as 1819 a special Regulation on the sub¬ 
ject was passed. The preamble to the Regulation VIII of that 
year, informs us that these sub-tenures originated on the estate of 
the Raja of Bard wan. The Regulation declared their validity, 
and enabled the landlord to recover his rent from the patnidar almost 
with same powers as Government possessed in recovering against 
the zammdar himself. This Regiihltion is still in forceand the 
patni tenures are now extremely common in all the i)errnanentlv 
settled districts. 

“ The process of sub-infendation,” says Mr. Macncile, has not 
terminated with patnidars or ijaradars : dar-patnis and dar-ijaras 
{Le.y a ' patni ^ ol; a ^ patni% and even further subordinate 
tenures, have been created in great numbers. These tenures 
and under-tenures often comprise defined tracts of land ; but tho 
more common practice has been to sub-let certain aliquot shares of 
the whole superior tenure, the consequence of which is that the 
tenants in any particular village of an estate now very usually pay 
their rents to two, or many more than two, different masters, so 
many annas in the rupee to each®. 

3 Or “ prttai talaq ” more properly *• pattaiu." The holder is called patnidar. 
See Macneile's Memorandum, page 15. 

^ In connection with Bengal Act VIII of 1863. 

« Macneile’fl Memorandum, § 12. T\m has led to a great difficulty, on which subject 
n further chapter will be found in the Memorandum (Fractional payments of rent— 
Chapter XVII). In the Ambdla division of the Punjab, we see something of the 
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In most cases, then, the sub-tenures of the^present day (which 
do not represent a virtual recognition of some older right) resolve 
themselves into a right to collect, or rather to receive, rent. The 
land-owner, not wishing for trouble, grants a permanent or 
if he is doubtful of his lessee, takes security and gives what is 
called a zar-i-poshgi lease®. The sub-tcnure-holder then collects 
the rents. When he ceases to care about doing so, he, in his 
turn, bargains with another to make good something less than the 
amount he has been able to realise. Each deduction, in ,fact, re¬ 
presents the price of the grantor's immunity from the risk and 
trouble of collecting the rents, and consequently the profit to be' 
enjoyed (enhanced by such extras as he can get) by the sub** 
tenure-holder. 

In the above description, the reader will have noticed the total 
absence of anything indicating a survival of an indigenous or cus¬ 
tomary system of holding laud. The great -tenure-holders are za- 
luindars, taluqdars, or jagfrdars—all terms derived from the Muham¬ 
madan revenue or administrative organisation; the sub-tenures are 
nearly all expressed in terms often derived from the Arabic and 
Persian, and indicate rather the artilicial nature of the tenancy,—its ’ 
perpetuity, the fixity of its obligatory payments, its object, or its 
extent,—than anything else. And these tenures prevail over the 
whole of Jlengal proper, wherever the permanent settlement extend¬ 
ed. Here the village organisation, never of the more powerful 
joint-typo Avhich has survived so many vicissitudes in Northern 
India, gave way before the Revenue system of the Mughal con¬ 
querors, and landed rights soon came to be expressed in terms 

snmo kin<l:—old Sikh jdgfrs now held by a multitude of sharers. Here the pro- 
]>rictor8 of the soil would be barsissed if they had to* pay a sopni*ate'fraction to each 
sliarer. The settlement, therefore, compelled the sharers to appoint a representative 
(called “ Sirkarda who receives the jd^rirddr’s portion in the lump and distributes 
it. 

° Zar-i-peshgi,—literally money in advance.” The lease is either a grant of the 
right of collecting the rents of a certain area, with an advance paid down as security 
(SlaiUtieal Vols. Xl-Xll), or a lease to repay by the collection of rent, 

debts already incurred by the proprietor, or a louu which ho takes on granting the 
lease. Such leases are also culled *' sdd-bhai'na” or **sadhuu putawa.” 
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of the new system. There is scarcely,therefore, any opportunity, save 
perhaps in the eastern districts covered with jungle, for the survival 
of ancient or peculiar methods of land-holding, and the preserva¬ 
tion of old localised and characteidstic terms. 

§ 13,— Small prqpj'i^lors/tips in Bi/mr, 

But in the Bihar districts the village system had not completely 
disappeared; and here we find, besides the tenures above described, 
some which indicate a certain survival of an earlier economy.^ The 
chief survival, that of the village oHicers, will be noticed tinder the 
head of “ Revenue Officials/^ 1 have already made some remarks 
on the small size of the estates in Bihar. The fact is that in some 
of these districts, for the first time, wc find the original owner in 
possession, and his position confirmed. The petty landlords of 
the districts, who generally belonged to the Babhan or military 
Brahman caste, were pfobably the descendants of those who, before 
the Muhamrnatlau conquest, held those lands by military tenure 
from the Hindu kings*^.^^ 

The amils or Government revenue collectors did not, as a rule, 
succeed in ousting them and becoming zamindars in their place; 
but the malik,^^ as the owner is called, retained the management 
and paid over all his rents to the arail (just in fact astlie zamindars 
at first did), except 10 per cent, which he was allowed. In most 
cases, at permanent settlement, the old '' imilik^' was recognised as 
the zammdar-proprietor and settled with. In some cases, however, 
as might be expected, the Musalman ofiicials and grantees had 
succeeded in ousting or reducing the maliks and becoming proprie¬ 
tors in their place; hut it is curious that the old proprietary charac¬ 
ter was so strong that the new-comer almost invariably paid an'' ex- 
proprietary allowanee,^^ or malikana, to the older family; and at 
settlement, in cases where it was not possible to restore them, the 
malikana allowance was, by the terms of settlement, still continued. 

The sub-tenures in these districts do not materially differ from 
those I have already described, and we find the same system of 

7 StaiisHeal Aecomt, Vol. XI, pages 95 and 126. 
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ijiv&s, istimrirf-muqarraris, and so forth, with sub-leases called kat- 
kina^' and thika." 

It is remarkable, however, that in many cases, where the estates 
are small, there are few or no intermediate tenures®. The pro¬ 
prietors are able to manage tlie estates themselves, and cannot 
afford the luxury of foregoing a part of their rental to secure the 
remainder without trouble. 

In some places shikmi^' tenures are found, which in fact con- 
Bist#f small alienations of parts of revenue-free holdings : when 
these holdings lapse and become liable to assessment, the shikmi 
remains as a kind of tenant under the zammdar with whom the 
land is settled®. 

In several of the districts “ ghatwali ” tenures are found, such as 
will be described further on. There are also numerous free ten- 
ures for the support of religious objects, Hindu ol' Muhammadan ; 
such are called'brahniottar, sliivottar, pirottar, hazrat, dargah, &c. 
These arc all tenures with something of a proprietary character. 

§ 14.— Tenants, 

The subject of tenants in Bengal generally can best be dealt 
with when I come to speak briefly of the Rent Law. Here I will 
only say that they are divided into two main classes—tenants with 
occupancy rights and tenants-at-will. 

In most Bihar districts the tenants are called jotdars.^^ Rents 
by division of produce are still very common^®. Thus in Gaya I find 
the '' naqdi^' tenants are those who pay money, and they are called 
'' shikmi if permanent, and chikath if on a temporary contract. 
The “ bhaoU ” is the tenancy by division of produce; classified into 
'' ddnabandi when the division is pursuant to an estimate or 
appraisement of the standing crop, and agor-batai if hy division 
of the grain when threshed out. 


As in Tirhut .—BiatisVical Account^ Vol, XIII, pnge 110, 

® As ill Hunger .—Statistical Account, Vol. XV, x>J»go 117. ** Shikmi ” is from the 
Persian shikani, tho belly;-—one tenure iii^ide the other. 

And the condition of tho tenantry wretched, as a consequence. 
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§ 15 .—Tenures of the second class depending on natural fealureSf ^'Cm 

Such being a brief description of the tenures and under-tenures 
which had their origin in the old llevenue system, I may now 
pass on to consider the second group of tenures, wliich depend on 
customs of village organisation or bn the natural features of the 
country. Such tenures will be found most frequently in districts 
where the village organisation is not altogether forgotten. 

The Orissa districts, and those of the Chutiya Nagpur division, 
will afford examples. A partial survival in Bihar has just been 
noticed. 

In the Western Dwars and in the Chittagong district, covered 
with luxuriant vegetation, we shall sec more peculiarities of 
tenure, dependent on the clearing of land and the association of 
persons for this purpose. The same kind of tenures will also more 
conspicuously appear in the districts now forming the separate pro¬ 
vince of Assam. These tenures can best be described by localities. 

t 

§ 16.— Orissa^ 

The Orissa districts on the coast side of the hills exhibited in 
the parts further inland, something of the same features as the 
Tributary Mahals which occupy the hilly country. These tracts, 
it will be remembewid^, were possessed by chiefs whose estate was 
called a The tributary cluefslups are not within the limits 

of the revenue-settled districts, but several cbiofs having a similar 
position within the districts became zamindars. In other parts 
there were no chiefs, but a proprietary positiou was conveyed by a 
settlement made with the most prominent men. 

Among the tenures subordinate to these zamiudari tenures, are 
the holdings which arc the right of the headman called " muqad- 
dam^^ (or pradhaii in the south). Other village officials, who seem 
to have been accountants, are also recognised; and in right of these 
offices, are the tenures of the sarbarakar (or parsathi in the south). 
These tenures are practically proprietary. But that of the sar- 


’ See page 196, ante. 
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bardkar (parsathi) was recognised at Settlement as hereditary, only 
when possession had been uninterrupted for a term previous to 
annexation in 1803. It is not alienable without the zamuidfir's 
consent. Tbc sarbarakar can also be ousted at any time from his 
official position, in case of mismanagement proved to the satisfac¬ 
tion of tbc Collector. 

Another kind of secondary tenure, which seems to have arisen 
from sales of waste land to intending colonists, is called “ khari- 
dfidari.'” 

• 

The consequence of these customs was, that at Settlement the 
villages were for the most part separate estates, in which there 
were wcll-delined superior and subordinate proprietary interests,— 
the zamindar first, and below him the muqaddam, the pradhan, and 
so forth; under them again were tenants in two classes known as 
than! ” or resident, and “ pai or non-resident. The former paid 
rent at high rates, but looked for their means of livelihood, not to 
the land which Ihey cultivated .for the landlord, but to plots which 
they held separately and free of rent. All the land will then be 
either the special holding ^ of the proprietor or sub-pro¬ 

prietor, and tenanted lands, held by thani or pai cultivators. 

§ 17 .—Chutiyd Ndgp%ir^^ 

In the districts of. this division we shall find examples of nearly 
every kind of tenure; that arising out of the village organisation, 
that created to defray the expense of protection from hill robbers, 
and that arising from special measures to promote the cultivation 
of wild and waste country. In some instances where the whole 
district, or some large estate on it, is still owned by a Raja or 
chief, who is in the position of superior proprietor, we may find 
tenures created by the chief with the object of providing for the 
maintenance of his brothers or other relations. An example of this 

’ The tcnnnt who held the “sfr'* land of the proprietor is called Chdudnildar. 
Thdnf tenentfi (and also Ch^ndndddrs) have their rents 6xed for the term of settle¬ 
ment.—(Stack’s Memorandum on Temporary Settlements, 1880, page 582.) 
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tnay be found in R.amgarb or Hazanb%b. The chiefs created also 
various tenures for the greater facility of realising their revenue ; 
thus in the estates we find taluqs ” and ihtimams,^ ijard and 
mnqaiTari leases; -tenures of this kind I have already noticed, as 
seeming invariably to follow the creation of great estates under our 
system. 

The tenures which arise from the necessity of finding- mainten¬ 
ance for members of the family arc spoken of as “ kharaposh/^ A 
grant of this nature also is thehakimali'^ or grant for the 
support of the hakim or chief^s second brother. 

In the hilly tracts the “ service grants are called ^'ghat- 
wfili and “ digwdvi. They were made to reward exertion and 
to support the police force necessary for keeping open the hill 
passes and protecting the lauds at the foot of the hills against 
robbers. , 

The holdings derived from the grants* to clear and cultivate 
the waste are known as‘^jangalbiiri/' nay^badi,” &c. In the 
MAnbhum district I find mention of a tenure called "^jalkar^^ 
or jalsazan,” which indicates a holding of as much land as can be 
irrigated by damming up the head of a ravine in the low hills, and 
so obtaining a tank of water. 

In December 1880, a very interesting “ Official Paper appeared 
in the Calcutta Gazette^ describing the tenures in part of the 
Lohardagga Disti'ict. 

This describes the procedure for the settlement and record of 
the rights under the Chutiya Nagpur Tenures Act'^ (Bengal Act 
II of 1869). The value of such a legislative pi’ovisiou will be 
evident from the existence of these curious tenures. 

shall make no apology for entering into considerable detail 
^^out this ti*act of country, because though the incidents here 
{/ecorded relate to certain Kol tribes called Munda and Oraon,'* 
they have their counterpart in many, other parts of India, and are 
peculiarly interesting and instructive. Here we are, in fact, intro¬ 
duced to the original state of village landholdings; and we can trace 
clearly the infiueuce of one of two great causes of change iu landed 
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interests, which I alluded to in the introductory sketch, namely, the 
advent of a Raja takiiiff possession of the country and modifying 
all its customs of landholding. 

Originally, it would scorn, these Kol tribes £oi*med villages of 
ancient Hindu type. The village staff consisted of a Munda or 
headman; and here, besides the secular headman, there was a 
spiritual head-man called ^^Palian.^^ There were also tlie usual staff 
of communal artisans and servants, the water-carrier, the priest^s 
assistant, the barl)er, the potter, and the washerman. They were 
remunerated by duos in grain or small holdings in land. The 
headmen were the representatives of the original cleavers of the 
land and founders of the village. The tenure of the original 
owners was called “khunt kuti(tenure on strength of original 
clearing), and the land so occupied was callod the ^'khuiit.^' The 
village lauds then consisted of (/i) lauds held in the khunt kati 
tenure by the families of the secular and spiritual headmen; (b) 
lands held by tenants who paid a portion of the produce to the 
headmen; and (c) lands known as ^^bhut keta,” and by similar 
names, implying fields set apart for the service of spirits, divinities, 
&c., who were supposed to watch over the families and secure good 
crops to the village. 

For mutual support and protection, these villages were grouped 

in circles called parhsi,^' and a chief called a '' manki'' presided 

over the group. He was probably a successful village headman who 

• 

acquired a certain influence and was elected as the general pi’otector. 
He ap[iears to have held lands for his support in several villages, 
but had no equal or regularly levied contribution from all. In 
process of time, however, a Ndgvaiisi (Rdjput) Raja appeai'ed, who 
reduced the country to subjection, and then the change began. In 
the first place the Raja took certain lands as his own special demesne; 
then he granted estates to his relatives and minor chiefs, Kunwars 
and Tlmkurs; and as he found the original village owners 
liable to resist his acts, he called in the assistance of foreigners, to 
whom he granted “jagir'^ estates, requiring of them military 
service. Many similar grants were also made to Brahmans, though 
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their service was religious, not military; namely, to civilise the tribes 
or convert them to Hinduism. 

These new grantees may, in some instances, have taken up 
unoccupied lands j but in many more they came as landlords over 
the heads of the original village-owners. 

The same system afterwards received a further development 
owing to an accidental circumstance. It would seem that North 
Indian traders came down with horses, brocades, and other wares 
which were tempting to the semi-barbarous Raja, who accordingly 
was fleeced by the traders and got heavily into debt. As he could 
not pay in cash, he began to give out thikas or leases, by wliich, in 
fact, the creditors were put in charge of certain tracts of land and 
allowed to realise the State revenues, and so repay themselves. 

It is not diflicult to imagine how very soon these chiefs, foreign 
grantees, and farmers, seized on the lands and gradually became 
landlords, reducing the village-owners to the position of being their 
tenants. 

Ill tlie first instance, no doubt, the Raja had no design of in¬ 
terfering with the villages : having acquired certain lands for him¬ 
self, he was content with levying a certain contribution all round. 
But when he introduced his grantees, they gradually worked that 
change which, in taking a general survey of tcuurcs in India, we 
have already noticed to be inevitable. 

We can thus trace back the history of the features of the land 
tenure as they exist at the present day. 

First there is the Rdj-has,—the land in the royal demesne and 

■held by the Rajahs tenants. Next there is the Manjhi-has (or the 

mdnjhi-angs) land, consisting of the estates in which the Thakurs, 

Kunwars, jdgirddrs, thikadars, and others established themselves, 

getting hold of the best lands for themselves. But the chiefs and 

grantees could not absorb the entire rightin these lands. The ancestral 

communities repifesenting the original village founders (khunt kat) 

were still strong enough to retain much of their original holdings®, 

« » 

^ The headmau^B holding being still called **munda{ or ** mahtoui ” according 
to locality. 
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and the superstitious of the grantee bade him leave alone the 
bhut-kheta^^ or religious holdings, if he did not respect any 
others. These two excepted and preserved ancient tenures re¬ 
mained* as bhuinhaii^^ lands*. 

In .the manjlii-has lands there are two grades of interest: 
there is the superior, and the actual cultivator, who may be merely a 
located tenant, or some persoii who had a closer connection with the 
land aiul.a right of occupancy®. 

There may be bliuinhari lands also in the raanjlif-has, or in 
the royal demesne. The bhuinlikrs arc now considered as subordinate 
proprietors to the chief or the superior, whoever he may be : they never 
sunk to the position oE mere tenants®. These tenures are of course 
heritable. Non-religioiis lands arc alienable with consent of the pro¬ 
prietary family. Religious (or bhut-kheta) lands are not alienable, ^ 
they are held by the Pahan or village-priest for the time being, and 
the priest is also the trustee or guardian of the sacred groves or 
'' sarnas.^' 

It would naturally be supposed that all these hhuinhars, being 
really proprietors, would hold rent-free as regards the later coming 
landlord ; but the power which enabled the landlord to reduce 
them to a subordinate place also enabled him to exact a certain 
payment, though not a full rent, which had to be adjusted at the 
Settlement proceedings under the Act. 


^ The religious holdings or bhut khefca whieli form part of the bhuinharf hinds, 
are divided into d^likHtari, panibhiira, niid hhut-kheta. The paiiibhara (which is a 
holding for religious menial service) includes tlie ** murglu-pakowa/' plots held by 
persons ns a reward for the duty of cooking fowls on the occasion of religious feasts 
and ceremonies. 

® “Tcnauts-at-will” who cultivate on a "saika/^ agreement by which the pro¬ 
duce is shared, have no right of occupancy. Tenants of the other kind are rewarded 
with certain grants of land called “ bhet-kbetn,”* sometimes on the estate itself, 
sometimes in the K&j-bns lands. 

® There may he occupancy tenants, as, for example, immigrants who first cleared 
the lands on which they settled, but who, not being Kola or members of the original 
khdnt proprietary families, never held land on the.khunt katf tenure, or became bhdfn- 
hdrs. They are called kdrkdrs; they hold for three years rent-free, and then at half 
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These were not acquired without some difficulty. 

There have been constant discontents^ and in 1832 and 1858 there 
. were open outbreaks. 

The bhuinliars at first were required only to render service to 
the chiefs, sitch’as giving three days' labour in digging, in cutting 
wood, iu carrying so many loads of grass, bamboos, or the personal 
luggage of the chief. In time, small money or grain rents were 
exacted. 

The theory is that a bhuinh^r can never lose his right, and 
that if he goes away, owing to oppression, poverty, or other 
cause, his descendants may return and claim without limit of 
time. 

The Tenures Act could not recognise this absolutely, as it would 
be obviously impracticable; it therefore fixed a period qf twenty 
years for absentees to return and make good their claim. 

Another curious question arises with reference to bhuinhar 
lands, which I must allude to because it throws light on the question 
of the waste lands and who owns them. 

In many cases we liave seen that the village-owners have occu¬ 
pied a definite area, waste and all, the waste being the joint property 
of the whole body, la such cases, it is only where there are large ‘ 
ranges of hills or great wastes not included iu village areas, or where 
the villages claimed a large excess of waste for which they had 
no use, and probably no real claim, that such waste remained at 
the disposal of the State or paramount power. Now it seems tliat 
originally the Kol villages consisted partly of high land, which 
was waste and only partly or occasionally cultivated, and partly 
of low lands on which rice is grown, and which naturally were the 
first to be occupied.' The bhuinliars claim that under the original 
village constitution, a definite area was allotted to each village, 
both of upland waste tanr") and rice land. 

But as the former was not so definitely occupied as the latter, 
when the village constitution was overborne by the Raja and the 
chiefs, it naturally became a question whether the bhumhfiri tenure 
should now be recognised over the uplands as well as over'the rice- 
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fields. T1 m 3 qucsliou bad to be determined by the ^settlement, 
aocoi’din|]p to the actual facts of occupation‘s. 

Any bhuiiihar may, of course, also hold land in another character, 
as an ordinary tenant in the Manjhi-hasor Raj-has lands. 

In the Rilj-has lands there may now be a chief who has become 
zamindar or superior landlord, or the Government may represent 
the superior estate; all the cultivators are in either case regarded 
as raiyats or tenants, and are called by various names, such as utakdr, 
korkar, chatwa, &c ,; some having occupancy rights. 

The reader will readily understand how this system of gradual 
modification of the old tenures, and the growth of rights in a 
superior grade, has given rise to perpetual rivalries between the 
old and new classes of tenure-holders, Tlie new-uomers enci-oaclicd, 
imposed cesses, and seized on ancient holdings, dispossessing the 
original owners, when they were weak; while in their turn the 
bhumhars tried to claim lands which they had long lost, and not 
unnaturally clung to traditional rights, which had really become 
obliterated past practical recognition by any law court or settle¬ 
ment authority. All this demanded a system of local enquiry 
and careful securing by record, of the rights to which each class 
seemed equitably entitled. A Special Commission was accordingly 
created by Bengal Act II of 1869^. It qan hardly be expected that 
so difficult a task should be carried out perfectly, or that the old 
bhiiinhars would be content to accept the inevitable outcome of years 
of change and development. But there is no doubt that great good 
has been effected. 

§ 18.— 2'en7ires in the Sonidl P^rganaa^. 

In order to describe tlie tenures, this district should be divided 
into three sections. First, there is the narrow strip bordering 

Slioiild it not appear tliiit the bhuinlidr^ practically had not occupied the waato» 
Blill they wouM be allowed cerfciiu ni'hls of user, of pasture, and wood-cutting. 

^ The Act proposes to deal with the rights on the Maujhi-has lands and the 
rights of blmtiihars, not with tenants on Ruj-has lands. 

^ For this inforniatlon I am indebted to Mr. W. Oldham, the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner, wliu kindly proimred a meinoriindinn for me. 
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on the old established districts of Murshiddbad^ Birbhum^ and 
Bhfigalpur: these lands are permanently settled under zamindars, 
and exhibit just the same features of tenures as the ordiuary dis¬ 
tricts. The zamindars have here, as elsewhere, created tlic usual 
subordinate tenures for the realisation of their income, and we find 
the patuidar and the muqarraridar, and various forms of tlnka- 
dar or rent-farmer. 

But two special features have been recognised; these various 
tenure-holders must always collect these rents through the village 
headman, and all the ^'raiyats” or cultivators have permanent 
holdings, unless they are sub-tenants or cultivating labourers under 
other I'aiyats. 

Next in order comes the jungle tract, which is principally occu¬ 
pied by the Sontals, who have emigrated and occupied nearly the 
wholfi of it, and spread into the vallc 3 ’'s alid lower portions of the 
third section—the hill tract or Dainaii-i-Koh. 

This second section is owned mostly by zamindars who retained 

. 

the superior proprietary title, and employ the usual means of sub¬ 
leases, &c., in realising their rents. 

Wherever the estates border on the hills, the landlords have 
created ghatwali holdings to reward service in protecting the hill 
passes and keeping thebi against robbers. This tenure is found to 
exist in Chutiya N^Jjpur, the Central Provinces, and Berar, wher¬ 
ever there are hill tracts. In part of Sontalia, around Deogarh, 
however, the ghatwali tenures have a somewhat peculiar origin. 
This tenure is so curious that I shall extract in exlenso the account 
kindly sent me by Mr. Oldham 

** It was the practice throughout the district, and in tho portions transferred 
from BCrhhuin, Hhagalpiir, or Murshidabiid, for the great znududars to assign grants 
of land, generally at the edges of tlieir estates, iu selected passes (ghats) or other 
spots suired for 'forts to check the ii»cursioiis of* the forest tribes, as *tbe 
remuneration of the i>erson or family entrusted with the guardianship of the pass, 
and of the speciiied number of armed retainers whom ho was bound to maintain. 

“ This was tbe general cbnracter of the ghatwali tenure. The grants were 
rent-free. The grantees held wdiile they performed the conditions of their grant. 
Tho establisliinents of retainers varied much in size, according to the purpose for 
which they were wanted, and tho extent of the lands assigned varied in proportion. 
Some of the holders were wardens of extensive marches, and their successors at this 
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day occupy the position of considerable zamfnddrs. Other grants were merely for 
the purpose of chocking the ravjLges of wild feasts; one in particular was given 
for the destruction of elophants. 

“ In the lihagnlpiu'district the grants were considered “police lands,” and 
when the need for the grimtec’s services passed away, they were resumed by Govern 
men! and held for some time as Government estates. One proprietor, however, 
appealed against this mode of dealing with them, and the Privy Council decreed 
that he, and not the Government, had the right of resumption; and most of those 
resumed have beeti restored and absorbed in the zammdaris of which they formed 
a part. 

“ In the part of tlic district which once belonged to Birhhum, no resumption or 
restoration has taken place. The grants, with an exception to be noticed, are of 
siniill extent, and are still lield us rent-free lands, and a noininul service rendered for 
them. Many of tliein liave changed hands by sale and by encroachment, thoug}i 
such alienations arc not recognised or permitted when known by Government* 

“ An exception to the ghatwall as thus geneially described, is tlie sub-division of 
Deogurb, wliich consists entirely of ghatwali tenures of a distinct kind. This country, 
which consistetl of a forest tract, amid which rise precipitous, isolated hills, was 
held by a number of 13huiy a chieftains of an aboriginal or semi-aboriginal race, and 
was conquered by the Muhammadan sovereign of bu'bhdm about A D. IGOO. The 
conquerors, however, w<'re never able to bring the tract into complete subjection, 
and at last effected a coiuproiniso with the Hhuiya ciiicfs, under which the latter 
were to hold half of their reh])ective tenures rent-free, on condition of their main- 
tiiiuing retainers and performing the services of warden of tlie marches as above 
described. Kngagements on both sides were never properly fulfilled, and in A.1). 
1813 the Government finally intervened and concluded an arrangement with the 
ghatwdls by which their quoti of rent was paid directly to itself, and they- 
were still liound to render, what the Government of the day styled, their police duties. 

“ Their system of sub-tenures coincides with that existing in the precisely similar 
tenures iu the Chntiya Nagpur divisiou, on which Deogarh abuts. They held watch 
and ward, and maintained militia and ;x)lrce, aud farmed out each village to a person 
called on whom fell fiscal responsibilities only. These farmerships became 

hereditary, and consequently at settleinciit the. holders were unwilling to accept 
the lower status and more onerous duties, as well as the restrictions as to sale 
and transfer, fixed for the village headman. They made an applicatign to the 
Government, which conceded in return the right of sale to mustajirs of certain 
specified villages.” 

SuLol'tlinato to the zainfndars in this second or ^'jungle'' 
section of the district, tl»e villages have a regular hierarchy of 
hereditary officials. In each village is a headman or mdnjhi (when 
the village is not Soutal the headman is called pradhdn or mustajir 
according to the locality). Several villages form a ‘^chakla^^ 
with a chakladar or pramanik over them. Over several chakladara 

4 

again is the des-maujhi (these have now no functions, but are still 
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remembered). Lastly, over a whole pargana is the ^'parganait/^ 
In the Daman-i-koh or hill tract where the Sontfils have occupied 
the lower hills and valleys, this official is regularly recognised by 
Government; he not only gets a commission of 2 per cent, on all rcni t 
punctually paid, but also an allowance from each village. Outside 
the Daman-i-koh, he is only locally recognised and sometimes does 
not exist at all. 

Many of these officials have rent-free or lightly-assessed lands, 
held in virtue of the office : the holding is spoken of as man 
or jagir. Thus the headman's land is “ manjhiman/' The village 
watch gorait ") and some others also, hold chakafaii " IuiuIh 
as remuneration for their services. In tlie Sontal villages there are 
also the usual tenures for priests, and grants for religious purposes 
may be found under tbe name of “ Sivahotra " (Siva's plot), &c. 

In the third section of the district—the hill portion called 

Daman-i-koh—the level portions in the valleys liavc been occupied 

by Sontals exhibiting the same village system as already descrihod. 

It is curious to remark that these people apply the term ^^zamin 

land (which they corrupt into ^^jami") only to level (ri(?e) land. 

In the hills and along the slopes and ridges, the old hill (Kolhariaii) 

tribes still hold their own: they live by ^'jum" or temporary 

and shifting cultivation.^^ In theory, in this section, all the land 

belongs to Government, and the people are vaiyats,” I have 

before mentioned that this is due to the withdrawal of the tract 

« 

from the Regulations and from the settlement, owing to continual 
disturbances between'the Hindustani landowners in the plains and 
the people in the hills. To this day Government takes no revenue 
from the pahariya; on the contrary, it allows cerlain pensions to the 
chiefs called *'Sardars" and to their deputies or Naibs,^' and to 
tbe mdnjhis or headmen of tribal sections. 

Tliough tlic Government has never formally recognised any 
proprietary right besides its owrj in the Daiwah-i-koK, it has never 
interfered with the people who treat the hills as their property. 


Locfilty called "Kurowa bari." 


Q 
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“Every hill,” says Mr. Oldham, “ is claimed as private property, 
and the hills arc bought and sold/* 

The whole of Soutalia is, as I have said, settled under Regu¬ 
lation 111 of 1872 and Act XXXVII of 1855^. The Regula¬ 
tion contains a special rule about the wasfe and forest land, 
providing that excess waste may be excluded under certain 
circumstances from the defined village area. The 'provisions of 
section 15 should be referred to for detail. As a matter of fact, 
the Government has attempted no interference with the upper hills, 
but exercises a certain amount of protection over the forest in the 
lower ranges, by rules made under tlie old Forest Act of 1865. 

§ 19 .—The tenures in jungle districts :^Chittagong. 

The tenures that are found in the districts which were on<**in- 

o 

ally covered with dense tropical jungle, have, as might be ex¬ 
pected, reference to the arduous task of clearing. For example, in 
Chittagong: here a number of settlers, each group under its own 
chief, took up such j)lots of land as it suited them to clear j and 
a group of such clearings was called a“taraf/' The subjects or 
followers of other leaders also settled in the vicinity; and so it 
happened that the lands belonging to the various tarafs were very 
much mixed up : each holder only knew what taraf he belonged to, 
because he came under such a leader or captain who was his 
tarafdar. When the permanent settlement took effect, those 
“ tarafdars^* were recognised as the otvners of the lands in their 
tarafs. Many of the tarafs originated in the location of bodies of 
troops by the first Muhammadan conquerors who were granted 
land instead of pay, to support them. These people were then 
allowed to remain on the land; only they were assessed to revenue 
when the jagir was resumed and the service no longer required. 
And the other tarafs originating in non-military settlements, were 
required to aid in‘the general defence, and held their tarafs in 
j^gir in consequence. Thus it happened that all the tarafs consisted 

^ And iu Revenue Administration is supervised direct by Government in the 
Revenue Depurtmeut, not-by the Board of Revenue. 
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of holdings granted by area. These were permanently settled and 
are of course full proprietary tenures. But at a later date clearing 
leases called jangalburi and patitabadi were granted by the Collect¬ 
ors, and far more numerous plots of cultivation were also occupied 
by mere encroachment. All such lands (other than the perma¬ 
nently settled''tarafs were spoken of as ''Nau-4bad^^ (newly 
cultivated) and none of them were formally recognised as proprie¬ 
tary tenures. The question of their exact position long remained 
doubtful, and I have described on a preceding page (194) how it 
was ultimately settled. 

§ 20.-—214^ Western Dwdrs, 

In part of Julpaiguri (the Western Dwars) we find the settlers 
called jotdars, aud lands occupied called “ jot.^^ The jotdar is 
not recognised as the absolute proprietor of his holding®. Tem¬ 
porary cultivating leases given out by the Government officers are 
spoken of as “ hal.'' 

The country is regarded as a Government estate, the jotdar 
being the permanent occupant with a heritable and transferable title. 

Tenants on a fixed lease are called here chukanidars.^' A 
^^raiyat” means a man who is allowed to cultivate for oue year. 
^'Praja^^ is .the ordinary cultivator paying a produce rent, while 
those who agree for a*money rent are called “ thikadar.” 

§ Wasteland leases. 

Among the tenures that are founded on the clearance of the 
waste or jungle land, I suppose I should include those derived from 
the various leases and grants made by the British Government 
under the different Waste Laud Rulcs.'^ Tn these cases, however, 
terms of the grant must be looked to for the nature of the tenure. 
Such grants were made chiefly in the Sundarbans and in Darjiling. 

9 According to fclic Rliutan custom tKo jot cannot be alienated to the prejudice 
of one of the family who would succeed on the decease of the jotdar. Mortgages 
also are ouly temporary. It would seem also that it was not the custom to sell tho 
jot for arrears of revenue under Bhutan rule. See Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Vol. X, page 284. . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE REVENUE OFFICIALS, BUSINESS, AND PROCEDURE. 

Section I.— Officials. 

§ \.^The Board of Revenue. 

At the head of the Revenue Administration^ and with con¬ 
trol over all grades of officials below it^ is the Board of Revenue, con¬ 
sisting of two Members with two Secretaries. 

The Board of Revenue existed as far back as 177^, when it was 
composed of the President and Members of Council at the Presi¬ 
dency head-quarters. In 1781 it was remodelled asa Committee 
of Revenue." 

When the districts further north were annexed, it was intended 
that separate Boards of Revenue should be constituted for each group, 
and a Regulation was passed for the purpose. This law (Regula¬ 
tion III of 1822) contemplated one Board for the Lower Provinces, 
another to be called the Board for the Central Provinces with 
authonty over part of Bandelkhaud, Benares, ^nd Cawnpore; while 
a third Board was to have authority over the Western Provinces. 

In 1829 (by Regulation I) this plan was modified for the last 
time; ''the Board of Revenue for the Lower Provinces^ " alone re¬ 
mained, and the functions of the other Boards were made over to 
Commissioners, who now preside over the Revenue Administration 
of divisions (groups of two or three or more districts) and are 
subject lo the control of the Board. 

A Regulation of 1811' (still in force) enabled the Government 
to empower any Member of the Board to exercise all or any of the 
powers of the whole Board. 

^ Tikis is the official title of the Board at the present day. The whole history of 
the BeTigal officials may be found clearly summarised in the introduction to the 
Admiiijstration Report, 1872-78.' 
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The North-Western Districts—Benares and those heyond—were 
afterwards made into a separate province, and then .came under the 
Board of Revenue of that Lieutenant-Governorship. 

§ 2 .—The Commhsionere. 

The Commissioners appointed in 1829 were at first, beside their 
revenue powers, invested with judicial powers, both civil and cri¬ 
minal. Separate Civil and Sessions Judjjes were, however, after¬ 
wards appointed; and the Commissioners arc now solely licveiiue and 
Executive Superintendents. 

Under the Commissioners of the divisions are the CoFlectors of 
districts, their assistants and deputies. 

§ 3.—Ke Bengal^ diafriet* Sub-divisions* 

The district in Bengal is the unit of administration just as it 
is in other provinces. 

At present each district is split up into a number of su!)-diviJ 
sions, each of whicli is presided over by an Assistant Magistrate 
and Collector, or a Joint-Magistrate and Deputy Collector in sub¬ 
ordination to the Magistrate and Collector of the district. Uncoveu- 
anted Officers, designated '' Deputy Magistrates and Collectors,^' 
were appointed under*llegulation IX of 1833 ; they were to help the 
Collector in Revenue matters, and they have criminal powers also: 
they are often in charge of sub-divisions. They occupy much the 
same position in the administration as the Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioners of the Non-Regulation Provinces. 

This plan of creating sub-divisions is one of recent date, and It 
now distinguishes the Bengal district from the Panjab or tlio 
Central Provinces (for example) : there it is only when, a district is 
very large, that an outlying or unusaally populous section is made 
into a sub-division with an assistant in charge. The district in 
those provinces is ordinarily kept in haml without difficulty, because 
it is throughout divided into tahsils, or comparatively small sub¬ 
divisions, each presided over by a Nativiv Revenue and Executive 
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OflScer called a talisildar, who has judicial powers, but so restricted 
as not to interfere with his more irapoi’tant revenue and executive 
functions. The tahsilclar is enabled to keep a thorough control 
over his tahsfl by means of the village organisation and bis stafE of 
pargana officials. 

All this subordinate machinery from the tahsil downwards, as 
we shall presently see, docs not exist in Bengah Consequently, in 
former days, the Collector at head-quarters was the only power over 
the whole district; hence the impossibility of his dealing with 
the cultivators in any detail, and the traditional necessity for the 
revenue .collections being paid in by a comparatively few great 
estate-holders or zamindars. The gradual break-up of these very 
large estates, and the importance of securing tlie rights of the 
subordinate tenure-holders, however, have always rendered it 
desirable that there should be some more localised revenue control, 
and the tendency of later days has been to introduce local charges 
subordinate to the Collector. This was begun by dividing the 
districts into sub-divisions in charge of assistants. 

§ 4.—7'Ae Collector^ 

The " Collector has a history extending back to the year 
]769, when our Government, though in possession of the right to 
administer the Civil and Revenue Government of Bengal itself, 
had not yet thought it advisable to attempt the direct administra¬ 
tion of the districts by its own servants. The old native system 
was therefore left in operation, but officers called Supervisors were 
appointed to check its working. In 1772, when the Company at 
last undertook the direct civil and revenue management of the 
districts, these Supervisors were called Collectors," but were 
withdrawn two years later in favour of''Provincial Councils." 

In 1781 the individual supervision-was found better than that 
of a body, and the Presidents of these Councils were alone retained 
as Collectors in fact^ if not in name. 

In 1780, Collectors were vested with powers both gf Civil 
Judges and Magistrates; this was on the plan of the Board of 
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Directors in England, and was proposed by them as tending to 
simplicity and economy; but it was ill-suited to Lord Cornwallis' 
ideas, and iu 1793 the Collectors were condued to their revenue 
functions. 

Under Lord Beutinck in 1S31, criminal powers were given tp 
Collectors, but were again withdrawn iu 1837, owing to the increase 
of the revenue work. The separation was, however, gradual, and 
went on from one district to another, till, in 1845, nearly all the 
Collectors had been relieved ol* Magisterial functions. 

The restoration in its present form of the olUoe of Magistrate 
and Collector" dates from 1859’*, 

The ditficulty before felt of the possible overweighting of the 
Collector by an excess of criminal work is provided against partly 
by the appointment of Senior A'^sistants to the grade of Joint 
Magistrate^, with criminal powers equal to tlie District Officer 
(though exei’cised in subordination to him), and partly by the 
modern system of sub-dividing the districts. 

§ 5.— His Assistants, 

Assistant Collectors were first appointed iu 1821 under Regu¬ 
lation IV, and they conld be invested with direct authority in 
Revenue matters iij portions of districts. Assistants not so em¬ 
powered, could only report on Revenue matters witli a view to the 
Collector passing final orders*. 

I have already mentioned the Deputy Collectors of Regulation 
TX of 1833. Below them an order of Sub-Deputy Collectors has 
been recently created®. Beyond this there is no further subor¬ 
dinate Native agency. 

® Despnfcch of the Sc(*r.etnry of State, 14th April 1859 (No. 15). 

® Practically, the Collcctora take most of the llevcimo work nod the Joint Magis¬ 
trate most of the Criminal. 

* Regulation IV of 1821, section 8. This is still in force. 

® Deputy Collectors’ appointments were at first confined to natives. The restric¬ 
tion was removed by Act XV of 1843. T'lc Sub-DcputyCollectorisngradeconstituted 
by oxecutivo authority, but the Regulations enable such an officer to be vested with 
inch powers of a Deputy Collector as may be accessary. 
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§ 5 .—Pargaiha and village officers^ 

At the commencement of our rule, there were still patwaris, 
the relics of the old village system, and qanungos, the relics of the 
Muhammadan system of Revenue®, who supervised the Revenue 
collection. At first, the qanungo was for the pargana what the 
patwan was for the village. The patwaii registered all changes in 
landed right likely to affect the revenue; he kept the statistics of 
the village, and the accounts of revenue payments and balances, as 
well as of the payments which were actually made by raiyats and 
others to the “ proprietors.” The qanungo did the same for his 
pargaiia. ^ . 

This system is still in full force (though with many modern 
improvements) in other provinces where the village'^ (or at 
most a group of a few villages or j)arts of villages) forms the 
“estate” which pays a separate revenue assessment. Without 
it, or something like it, a district where the revenue was to bo 
collected from a uumber of such small estates, could not be 
managed. 

But in Bengal the system got more and more out of harmony 
with the modern practice, because, with the growth of the zamindar, 
ilie importance of the village and of the pargana for revenue con¬ 
trol purposes disap])eared'^. The zunuiidar gradually ceased to be 
a n*venue collfeetor and became in fact a contractor for a lump sura 
to be paid to the treasury, so the qanungo's inspection was first 

^ Tlie Qiinungo, as such, was a Mnliaminiidjin ofheer, but, no doubt, tnpcrvisois 
of groups of villages were common under Hindu Liulors. The Mar&thds also bud 
a similar system, e.g., the Despandya of Central India. 

In Cbittugoiig, where there were only groups of jungle clearings and no attempt 
at villages in the regular Indian sense, no patwdrfs were ever heard of, becunso there 
had been no village organisation; but qdndngos remunerated by certain special dues, or 
grants of land, existed in full force up to the time of*tho permanent settlement. lu 
Chittagong, however, the fact that the estates are now of small size and vast number, 
suggests ah ofgnhisaiiou of the kind. At the present day there is in effect, in each 
sub-division of the district, a number of native local officers like the Panjab tahsfldars; 
and a systf^m of pargana accouut and registration,' ns well as a 8uhoi*dinatc estate 
rogisti'Htiuu and liceuuut. 
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Bet at nought and then became really unnecessary®. In the same 
way the patw&rf was intended to control the zamindar’s gumashta 
or agent for making local collections; but as soon as the State 
ceased to look into the details of local collections^ and concerned 
itself with the lump sums^ the patw4r{^ where he was retained at 
allj became the mere servant of the zammdar. 

§ 6.— The Qdnuugon 

The District Revenue Collector hajl simply to take the lump sum 
of revenue assessed on a few estates of large size: he abandoned, 
under the policy of 1793, all interference with the internal affairs 
of the great landholders. It was supposed, however, at first, that 
qainingos would be useful, and in 1786 •rders were issued that 
the ancient constitutional check of the canoongoe's department in 
regard to the collections and on all officers therein employed, be now 
revived and placed by the Committee of Revenue in a state of full 
and effectual operation 

It was not, however, to be expected that this revival would prove 
of any use. After the permanent settlement was concluded, the 
qanungos at head-quarters were abolished in 1793*®. One more 
attempt was afterwards made by Regulation I of 1819 to restore 
them, with a view to the supervision of the patwaris, whose 
resuscitation had begn more persistently attempted (as will be 
presently explained). But the whole arrangement proved a 
failure and was soon abolished finally, except in Bihar and in Orissa, 
where the settlement is under Regulation VII of 1832, aud more 
like a North-West settlement. 

§ 7.—-Tiie Pahoarin 

/fhe patwaris were longer retained. At an early date it seems 
tj^'aave been thought that patwaris might be useful in collectin<»' 

J ^ 

• f B Macneilc’a MomorAiidam, section 196* 

® See Cottoii’a Memorandum on llevenue History of Chittagong, Appendix I, 
page 186. The idea seems to have been to make the (idndiigoa a check on the Collcclorji* 
** It ivas/’says Mr. Cotton, “ in harmony with the system that prevailed under Mr. 
Hastings’ administration, of distrusting the local agency, whether Kuroi)euii or other¬ 
wise, employed in the collections.” 

Fifth Report, page 19; aud Cotton’s Chittagoug, page 186. 
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facts regardiiiif land tennroSj rents paid by raiyats, and other such 
matters which would help the Collector in adjusting the revenue 
totals properly over divided estates, and the Courts in deciding land 
cases and rent suits. It was "solely for this purpose that they 
were retained^, Patwaris were not, however, universally appointed, 
because it was felt, and in some quarters pointedly stated, that the 
object was chimerical. The patwari would either be regarded as an 
enemy by the zarnindar, who would then conceal all the true facts 
from him, or he would become a tool of the landowner, and then in 
his ostensible position as a public officer would only have greater 
facilities for defrauding the revenue and aiding in the oppression of 
the raiyats. It was then determined that it was no use trying to 
make the patwaris public officers 2; they were only to be the 
zarnindar^s servants ; but it was hoped by the resuscitation of the 
qdnungos in 1819 (just spoken of) they might be ct)ntrolled to some 
extent, so that at least their accounts should be available for reference 
to the Courts and Revenue Officers. But this was in 1827 reported 
a failure, owing to the systematic and determined opposition of 
the zamindars to all arrangements having for tlicir object the 
organisation of information regarding the land tenures of the 
country and the produce of the soil 

The struggle to make any use of the patwdris where they existed 
was then gradually given up 

§ S ,—present position of these officers. 

At the present -day, qanungos are retained in Orissa and 
Chittagong. In the former they are of use in various matters 
connected with the road ccss assessments to the supervisors of the 

^ Soe Ro(ru1ation VIII, 1793, section 62, 

^ Aud this of course seiilcd tlie fate of the institution. To be of nny use, the pntwArf, 
though hereditary cUiiins and even the wislies of constituents may be taken into con. 
Bideration in bis uppointineut, must nevertheless be purely a public servant, appointed 
aud liable to be dismissed by the Collector. Dut in truth ho is part of the village 
system, and cannot be offiriailly utilised in a Kamftiddri at all. 

° Vide tho lionrd's Iti'port quoted in Macnoile’s IVieinoraiidum, section 200, 

* See Macncile, pani. 201, pnge 137. Qovernment of India to Bengal Gov- 
ernmoiit, No. 38 of 3rd January 1851. 
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acconnts of batwdra or partitions which are common. There is a 
qanungo at head-quarters, and others in the district. 

Patwaris have been abolished in Bengal proper, though still 
some question remains as to their being employed in temporarily 
settled estates. But the Chittagong district furnishes an excep¬ 
tion. Here some hind of local establishment has always been 
necessary and the qanungo also has always existed. In this district 
(exceptionally) there is an establishment of tahsildars and suhordi-^ 
nates not unlike that which is found in Northern India. 

In Bihar^ where patwavis exist, under Regulation XII of 1817, 
they are retained,‘and arc useful. But no attempt is made to get 
them to prepare regular village accounts®. They arc also partly 
Government servants, partly subordinates to the zamindar. 

^ In a Report to the Local Govenunent (No. 712A., 2Gth October ISSO) the Board 
remark— 

“ The Board wrote in their Report in 1879-80 (§ 74)—“As retjards Chittagong 
• • .a tnhsil establishment has been propos(*d, which, if sanctioned, will greatly 
impi'ovo and strongtlien the executive uiachinory of the district. . . , I'lio 
principal ditlicuUy of khas managinncnt in Chiitag'ong lies in the very large nuiubura 
of almost inlinitcsiiual properties under management, ahd in their scattered position. 

“ In Noakhally, the Government estates mv mostly island * chars* sepamtod 
from the main laud by large and tempestuous rivers, and their inacessibility is the 
chief dlthculty in the way of successfully collecting the revenue from them. 
Another diiliculty arisen'from the fact that the chars were cultivated, in n groat 
measure, by non-resident rai^ats, who settle on the lauds for a portion of the year, 
and disappear after rouping their harvest, so that it is no easy matter to ^realise their 
rent. 

“ The several laws (referring to Rogulation XII of 1817, &c.) which refer to 
patwdris imply a condition of agriculturnl tenancy which has now passed away 
for ever. They assume that a village is ordinarily in the hands of a single zemindar, 
collecting directly from the ryots : or (in cases in which the zemindar may have 
r(‘fused to engage) of a single farmer paying revenue directly to Government. Even 
when more zemindars than one are referred to as proprietors, they are to bo 
understood as co-slmrcrs in the same cstate-'iiot as owners of separate inehals. 

“ It is easy to see that under such circumstances the patwarf might really occupy 
the position of the village accountant, and his papers might furnish valuable informa¬ 
tion to officers engaged in the dt^cision of rent suits on the partition of estates. 
Under-tenures being few in number, and the proportion of cultivated land being com¬ 
paratively small, the village register was probably a brief and simple document, 
and the local knowledge of the cauoongo enabled to him to detect any inaccuracies 
or omissions. 
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Ill Orisaa, there were very few patw&ris ; they existed only in 
404 out pf 3^304 estates. These are maintained to do what 
they can locally, but no general preparation of village accounts is 
required of them, and the former plan of requiring the proprietors to 
submit such accounts' where there was no patwari, has been aban¬ 
doned. 


Section II.— Registration op Landed Property. 

§ l^^ObjecC and practice oj* registration* 

With the exception of those estates which hre settled under 
Regulation VII of 1822, the great body of the estates of Bengal 
proper came under the permanent settlement, and for the purposes 
of that settlement there was, as we have seen, neither a demarca¬ 
tion of boundaries nor a survey, nor was there any enquiry into 
or record of, the various classes of landed interests, A list of the 
different zainindaiT estates and the revenue assessed on each, was all 
that was kept. 

But it was the intention of the legislature from the first that 
thci'e should be at least a register kept up, showing the extent and 
particulars of each estate separately assessed with revenue payable 
to Government. The object was to enable the Collectors to appor-* 
tion the revenue in cases of partition, and to enable the Civil 
Courts to know when an estate changed hands, or happened to be 
transferred from one district to another. The registers were first 
directed to deal with the land as grouped by estates only but after- 

** But tlio existing condition of things is altogether diiforcnt. The zemindar of 
the present day, instead of being the owner of the entire village, is the proprietor 
of one out of a multitude of estates within the villago boundiiry. The farmer of 
the present day, instend of holding under Government an estate for which the 
zemindar has dccUiicd to engage, is simply a ticcadar under the zemindar. Tho 
great mass of the ryots pay their rents to putnidars and other tenure-holders, and tlio 
zemindar has no direct concern with them. It is clearly shown that the'patwarf, who 
is only the nominee of one or a few among n number of proprietors, has no moans 
of preparing an accurate village account. 

^ And any estate might have lands belonging to it scattered over half tho district 
or extending into other districts. 
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wards pargana registers dealing with the lands as they lay^ and 
accounting for every plot in each pargana and its sub-divisions, were 
ordered* The law on this subject was never very well carried out, 
and the Regulation was both cumbrous and incomplete. It is, 
however, unnecessary in this place to dwell on the history of the 
past; it is enough to turn to the present law (Bengal Act VII of 
1876) 7. 

The object of the registration is simply to know who is the 
person answerable as in possession, for every plot of land in the 
district. The possibility of overcoming the difficulties of the old 
system is largely Swing to the land survey, of which mention will 
presently be made. In the course of the survey, descriptive lists 
of the land surveyed were prepared (and the survey followed 
the local areas or villages, or was, in revenue language, maueawd?*)* 
Registers showing the estates as made up of lauds in diflPeren^ 
villages, or of groups of villages locally compact (i.e., raahalwar 
registers), are easily prepared from the first mentioned, by simjdy 
abstracting them. 

§ 2 .—Form of registration. 

The registers at present required by law are 

(A) A register showing the revenue-paying lands in the district. 
[This is divided into two parts, to show the lands which belong to 
estates the revenue of which is payable in the district, and lands 
within the district which form portions of estates whose assessment 
is payable in other districts.] 

(B) A register of revenue-free lands, [This is divided into 
three parts showing (I) perpetual revenue-free grants; (II) lands 
held by Government or companies for public purposes free of reve¬ 
nue ; and (III) uuassessed waste land and other lauds not included 
in part I or II.] 

(C) Is a register of lands paying revenue and those held reve¬ 
nue-free arranged “ mauzawar,'^ the register is a list of the 

7 Seo iilflo Chapter V of the Ist Volumo of the Rules of the Revenue Depart* 
meat (edition of 187B). 
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vilinges in each local sub-division (adopted for the purpose by 
order of the Board) and accountings for all the lands in each village, 
showing to wbat estate each belong which are revenue-free, and so 

on. 

(D) Is an '' intermediate'' register for all Icinds of land, show¬ 
ing the changes in proprietary right, occurring by sale, succession, 
lapse, or other transfer, and changes caused by the alteration of dis¬ 
trict and other boundaries. 

The registers are only re-written when the changes have been 
so frequent as to affect the original register very considerably and 
make it no longer of any use for reference. The Act makes it 
, obligatory on persons interested to give information with a view to 
the preparation of the registers. It should be borne in mind that 
registration only describes the person in possession. It decides no 
question of right. Section 89 of the Act ex))ressly states that any 
one may sue for possession or for a declaration of right, the Act not¬ 
withstanding. 

§ 3.— Bdkhil-khdrijn 

The proceedings for reporting and registering changes in pro¬ 
prietorship are spoken of as “ dakhil-kharij," and closely resemble 
the same procedure in other provinces. The dakhil-kharij" 
proceedings are solely concerned with the fact of, or right to, pos¬ 
session. If the applicant's possession of, succession to, or acquisi¬ 
tion by transfer of the property is disputed, the Collector will 
summarily determine the riglit to possession, and will then see that 
the party is put in possession, and will make the entry in the 
register accordi n gly ®. 

The details of procedure for obtaining mutation of names will 
be found in the Act, 

In most districts the work is now complete or will shortly be 
so. In Chittagong the number of lioldiugs is so large that, iu 
1879, it was said it wonld take three or four years to complete the 
registers. In the Katak districts there is a source of unusual 

^ Beagnl Act Vll of 1876, section 65, ns umended by Act Y of 1878» 
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labour in the number of petty revenue-free holdings, and the work 
is not yet complete. 

The Revenue Report of 1879 contains the following particulais 
of the working of the Act (excluding Chittagong) 


•Total appllca- j 
lions for re- • 
fri^tralion np 1 
to Sibt March ■ 
1880. 1 

DlKpOHOll of 

duriofr 

1879-80. 

Pondiiiflr on 1st 
Apiil 1880. 

1 

1 

1 

Total applica¬ 
tions granted 
up to 31 Kt 
March 1880. 

No of caROB 
not-ed in pre- 
i’C(linfr coitinniB 
aciuully enter¬ 
ed in ruKistcr. 

Bcinainiin? to 
oe entered. 

720,007 

337,755 

89,417 

617,779 

489.297 

27,2d3 . 

1 

• 

• 

1 

1 


1 

(1,239 appli¬ 
cations re¬ 
lating to 
claims to 
cx-proprie¬ 
tary ulU»w- 
iiitco were 
enncollcd.) 


§ 4 .—Registration of subordinate interests in land. 

It will be observed that these registers do not profess to deal 
with any subordinate rights or interests; there is nothing in Ben* 
gal which ansvvei's to the “ Record of Rights” of the North-West 
Provinces®. It so happens, however, that the Road and Public 
Works Cess, Bengali Act IX of 1880 has resulted in a record of 
subordinate rights also. The road cess is a tax levied on all classes 
of propi'ietors, including every grade of tenure-holders, down to a 
limit of cultivators paying Rs. 100 in the year as rent, and hence a 
reiri&ter has to be made of these. But the returns obtained are 
not satisfactory below tenure-holders of the first degree There 
is no legal validity, as evidence of right, attached to these returns. 

There is another method, however, of registering under- 
tenures. It has been always the law that when an estate is sold for 
arrears of revenue, all leases and under-tenures (with certain 

« Except of conrBe in temporary flcttlemeats under Regulation Vll of 1822. 

Acta X of 1871 and II of 1877 have been rcpiailed and 8uper»udud by the Act 
quoted in tbe text. 

^ Admiuistrutiou Report. 1878-79, page 873. ’ 
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exceptioDS^) arc liable to be voided, and the purchaser gets a 
clean and complete " Parliamentary" title. This is so under the 
Sale Law (Act XI of 1S59) aiuVits later addition, Bengal Act VII 
of 1868. To protect such under-tciuires the Act provides^ that they 
may be registered cither in a “ common " or a special " register 
llegistration in the former protects them from being voided on 
sale of the estate for arrears, by any party other than Government j 
and special registration protects them absolutely. The Act also 
provides that the rights of sharers may be' protected (and this is 
important, because otherwise the default of one sharer might cause 
the whole estate to he sold). Separate accounts arc opened with 
sharers on application. In 1879, 14,442 such separate accounts, 
with a total revenue of Rs. 39,43,667, were on the hooks. Separate 
accounts can also be opened for specific landholdings (section 11, 
Act XI of 1859); of these, 1,736 (Revenue 3,69,664) exist. 

For the procedure necessary to the registering, the Act itself 
must be consulted. 

§ 5.—Tiie Taujih Department^ 

For purposes of revenue collection, besides the lists of estates 
just described, there must he kept up lists showing the revenue 
payable by each estate, or separately assessed portion of an estate. 
There is a general district revenue roll, divided into two parts; one 
showing the revenue fixed permanently or for a time, Jind payable 
by proprietors, farmers, or other engagees for the whole; the other 
showing the fluctuating revenue in estates in which the raiyats pay 
direct to Government. It is not necessary to go into further detail 
on this subject®. 

3 Described in section 37 of Act XI of 1859. 

^ Act XI of 1859, sections 38 to 50. 

* Up to the end of 1870, the common register contained 3,584 holdings with an 
area of 3,008,532 acres and a rental of Us. 22,09,988;—tiic special register contained 
•292 holdings, of 611,191 acres and a rental of Rs. 3,27,474. 

The detail may bo found in Chapter VI, Rules of the Revenue Department 
Vol. I (1878). The revenue roll is written up by the Taujih-navCs : the establish¬ 
ment which keeps the rent roll and the accounts of each estate, with the amounts 
collections, and balances, is spoken of as tlic Taujib Department. 
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Section III. —Survey. 

As might be expected, a very few years^ experience of questions 
of assessment of lands wrongfully claimed, of resumption proceed¬ 
ings in the case of invalid grants, and indeed of revenue administra* 
tion generally, showed the absolute necessity of a reliable survey. 

A revenue survey was accordingly organised, and maps of districts 
and of the estates they contained were prepared. Only the village 
boundai'ies were surveyed, unless, indeed, a village contained lands 
belonging to several estates, in which case the boundary of each^ 
group of lands had to be shown. From the list of surveys given in 
the Administration Keport of 1872-73, it would appear that the 
Orissa districts were the first completed, the survey beginning in 
1838. The report states ® that almost the whole of the provinces 
had been surveyed, so as to show estates and village boundaries, but 
that only in a few places had a field-to-field demarcation been made. 
There also existed no legal provision for the maintenance of 
boundary-marks, or for compelling their erection. 

Previous to 1875, as far as permanently settled estates were 
concerned, the process of revenue survey was carried on without 
any authority given by law. Regulation VII of 1822 could not be 
quoted, siuco it applied to non-permauently settled estates, and 
could not warrant any atftion with reference to estates in which 
there could be no question of re-settlement. In 1847, indeed, a law 
had been passed regarding the survey of lauds liable to river action 
and the principles of this law are still maintained under the Survey 
Acts. The whole business of survey is now regulated by Bengal 

* Sammary. page 86. 

I Act IX of 1847. In the cate of the alluTiul lands the survey is treated as a 
ap^inl matter: it is required only along the banka of the great rivers. At present 
the special branch which deals with this work—the ** Dijara (Dearah) Survey " as 
it is called—is confined to the Dacca Division. It is worked by uon-professionni 
agency under the Deputy Collectors. The object is to " identify and relay on the 
ground the boundaries of villages which have been subject to fluvial action and of 
wMch the boundaries cannot in consequence be identified ; also to ascertain and 
assess lands which have been added to the estates by accretion. (Board’s Revenue 
Administration Report, 1879*80, § 92.) 

R 
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Act V of 1875. It is not my intention to go into any detail 
as to the procedure, but a general outline may be stated so as to 
furnish a clue or guide to the study of the Act itself when necessary. 

The Act allows a survey to be made extending not only to 
districts and to estates, but, if ordered, to defining fields and tlie 
limits of tenures. 

After provisions relating to establishment, the Act requires a 
proclamation to be issued, and persons to attend and point out 
boundaries, clear lines, and so forth, so tliat the survey may begin. 

When the demarcation is complete, the persons who pointed 
out the boundaries are required to inspect the papers and plans 
representing such boundaries, and to satisfy themselves as to 
whether the boundary-marks have been fixed according to their 
information. The plans and papers arc to be* signed by these 
parties, in token that the marks are shown in the maps or papers 
in the places where they declared they should be. 

The Collector can always set up temporary marks, and may set 
up permanent marks; and, after notifying their number and cost 
and giving opportunity for objections to be beard, he may direct 
the cost to be apportioned among the land-owners or tenure-holders 
concerned. Provision is made for the permanent maintenance 
of these marks 

Passing over the detailed provisions fert* determining who shall 
bear the cost of the boundary-marks, and how it is to be appor¬ 
tioned, I proceed to the subject of boundary disputes®. Hero the 
Collector is to decide on the basis of actual possession, and his 
order holds good till it is upset by competent authority. If 
possession cannot be ascertained, the Collector may attach the land 
till one party or the other obtains a legal decision ; or the Collector 
may, by consent of the parties, refer the matter to arbitration. 
There are also excellent provisions for relaying any boundary 
which has once been decided, but which has become doubtful or 
disputed. 


* Sections 19 nnd 20. 

^ Seo Part V, section 40 et fc;. 
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Full provisious also will be found for protecting boundary- 
marks from injury and restoring them when damaged. 

The Act, it will be observed, does not say anything about the 
records and I’egisters which the Survey Department prepare. 
These particulars, and rules about the scale, and so forth, must be 
sought for in the Board^s Revenue Rules. 

Skction IV.— Partitions. 

This topic generally finds a place among the topics of revenue 
proeedni’O. Owing to the fact that by the native laws, the sons or 
• other heirs succeed together, it follows naturally that any one of a 
joint body of owners may reasonably require that his interest and 
share should be separated off and assigned to him. This process is 
called “batwara” or partition. But, then, such a separation may 
aflFect the Government revenue: since, if an estate assessed with, 
and liable as a whole for, one sum of revenue, is afterwards divided 
into, say, four properties, the Government interest would he consider' 
ably affected, unless the whole estate remained, as before, liable for 
the entire revenue. 

This fact has led in Northern India to a distinction between 
“imperfect” and “ perfect ” partition. When the partition is imper¬ 
fect, the different shaseliolders get their rights separated and de¬ 
clared, but the whole estate still I'emaiiis liable to Government for 
the whole revenue. In “ perfect ” partition the responsibility to 
Government is also divided, and the shares henceforth become 
separate estates, entirely independent one of the other. It has 
always been therefore a moot question how far partition should he 
allowed. The question, indeed, has most interest in those pro¬ 
vinces where the village system is in force. That system, as the 
student will have sufficiently gathered from the Introductory 
Sketch, is based on the joint responsibility of the community, so 
that a partition may affect the security of the Government revenue, 
also the bond of union which the village system secures. 

In Bengal this latter effect is not felt j hut still the breakino- 

O 

up- of one compact estate liable to sale as a whole, for the revenue 
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assessed on it, into a number of petty estates, each separately 
liable for its fractional assessment, and possessing a very reduced 
market value in consequence of its small size, has been felt to be a 
real difficulty. On the other hand, there are •interests which 
benefit by partition. The tenants on a joint estate are often 
seriously harassed by having to pay their total rent in a number 
of fractions to different shareholders, each insisting on collecting 
his own sepaiate payment. A separation of the interests tends to 
alleviate tins’®. The question, therefore, of regulating partition long 
remained under discussion. It had been dealt with by Regulations 
in 1793, 1801, and 1803. In 1807 a limit had been put to the 
division, and no shai'e assessed with less than Rs. 500 revenue was 
allowed to be separated. Thij Regulation, however, was thought to 
go too far, and was afterwards repealed*. The subject has been more 
recently set at rest by the passing of Bengal Act VIII of 1876. 

This Act contemplates only one kind of partition, the 
complete separation of the estates, not only as regards the private 
rights, but as regards the responsibility for the revenue. But no 
partition made after the date of the Act coming in foice (4th 
October 1876) other than under its provisions, though it may bind 
the parties, can affect the responsibility for Government revenue. 
There is a limit, but only a very low one, to partition : if the 
separate share would bear a revenue not exceeding one rupee, the 
separation cannot be made, unless the proprietor consents to ledeem 
the land revenue, under the rules for this purpose. Partition can 
be refused when the result of it would be to break up a compact 
estate into several estates consisting of scattered parcels of land> 
and which would, in the opinion of the Collector, endanger the 
land-revenue *. 

Per the procedure of a partition case, how disputes are settled, 
how the final order is recorded, the Act must be referred to. The 
proceedings are held '' on the revenue side before the Collector. 

This difficulty of fractional payments will be found discussed in Macneile'e 
Memorandum, Chapter XVII. 

> By Regulation V of 1810. 

> Bengal Act Vlll of 1876, sections 11 to 13. 
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Section V.— Recoveey of Goveenment Revenue. 

‘The simple remedy contemplated by the early Regulations was, 
that if the revenue was not punctually paid, the estate, or part of 
it, might be put up for sale. The effect of this law has been 
noticed in a previous chapter on the permanent settlement. 

The present law on the subject is to be found in* Act XI of 
1859, as amended and amplified by Bengal Acts III of 1868 and 
Yll of 1868, and still more recently by Bengal Act VII of 1880 
for the recovery of " Public Demands.'' 

An “ arrcar " accrues, if the " kist" or instalment of revenue 
due for any month remains unpaid on the first of the following 
month. In some cases notice for fifteen days before sale is required, 
and the later Act enables Government to empower Collectors to 
issue warning notices in all cases 

Sharers of joint estates can protect themselves from their shares 
being sold for artears along with the rest of the estate, by applying 
for and obtaining an order for a separate revenue account" of their 
share as I mentioned on a previous page. Bdt if on a sale 
being notified (subject to the exception of the separate shares), it is 
found that the estate subject to such exception, will not fetch a 
price equal to the amount in arrear, then notice is given that,*unlesB 
the recorded sharers &ake up the arrears and so save the estate, 
the whole estate will be sold. I pass over the rules for re-sale iu 
case the auction-purchaser fails to pay the purchase-money in due 
'time, and here only notice that there is an appeal to the Commis¬ 
sioner against a sale in certain cases The Commissioner may 
also suspend a sale in cases of hardship, and report to the Board, 
on whose recommendation the sale may be annulled (after it has 
taken place) by the local Government. The jurisdiction of the Civil 
Courts to annul a sale, on a regular suit being brought for the pur¬ 
pose, is also defined^. 

» Sale Act XI of 1869, section 6 ; and Bengal Act VII of 1868, section 6. 

* See Act VII of 1868, section 2 ; Act 1^1 of 1858, section * 

‘ Act XI of 1869 f section 83. 
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As already noticed^ a sale for arrears hands the estate over 
the purchaser with a clear title: the purchaser may void and annul 
all leases and subordinate tenures, except those specified in section 
87 of the Act XI and those which are protected by registration 
Tenures'^ or interests like fisheries and other interests arising out 
of lands not being estates (lajid or shares in laud paying 
revenue) may be sold like estates for arrears of revenue , 

It should be remembered tliat in all Government estates, i.e., 
where the Government is theoretically the proprietor and the cul¬ 
tivators are its tenants, as well as in all cases where money due under 
any Acts is legally recoverable ‘'as arrears of land revenue,^ the 
procedure is under Act VII of 1880. The Collector records a 
certificate of arrears®, which certificate has the effect of a decree of 
Civil Court and may be executed accordingly. A private landlord, 
can only pursue his tenants either under the rent law or the special 
law applicable to the under-tenures called " patnis.^^ 

Section VI.— Rent Law. 

It is not possible in the space available to me, nor would it be 
necessary for the purpose of this Manual, to do more than indicate 
the outlines of the laws of rent and its recovery. Under the early 
Regulations no sullicient provision was made for the landlord 
recovering his rent, and consequently he was frequently unable to 
pay his revenue, and his estate was sold up. This evil was soon 
remedied ; but the law rather impaired the status of the raiypt.’ 
These powers of rent recovery are still remembered as the " q4nuu 
haftam and " qauuu panjam(alluding to Regulations VII 
of 1799 and V of 1812). Under the former the tenant^s person 
could be seized in default, and under the latter his property could 
be distrained. Under either case, “the proceedings commenced 
with what has been described as a sti'ong presumption equivalent 

® Soe Act XI, section 88, Ac. 

^ Act VI1 of 1868, soctiun II. 

^ See Bengal Act VII of 1880, section 5. 
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to a knock-down blow against the raiyat.^' The solution of the 
difficulty did not immediately appear, and it was not till 1859 that 
the rent law was codified. It is clear that in a country like 
Bengal, where the proprietary position of the zamiiid4r is.more 
or leas artificial, and where the '' tenantsare in a large number, 
if notin the majority, of cases, the original landowners and would, 
had the village community survived as in the North-Western 
Provinces, have themselves become the landlords;—it is obvious 
under such conditions that a rent law cannot merely occupy itself 
with a procedure for obtaining a decree for arrears, selling the 
defaulter's property, and distraining his crops. 

It is necessary to determine what classes of tenants the land¬ 
lord can eject at his pleasure, or at least on the termination of his 
lease or other agreement, and.what tenants are entitled by their 
antecedents and real position, to be recorded as having “occupancy 
rights." Then, again, as an occu])ancy right would be useless if 
the rents were liable to enhancement solely at the will of the land¬ 
lord, it becomes necessary to determine what rents are unenhance- 
able, and on what principles those fairly liable to increase may, from 
time to time, be raised. 

Act X of 1869, the first general rent law (which was not in¬ 
vented in Bengal, but originated in the North-Western Provinces), 
deals with both bran^es of the subject. It was the first to announce 
the general “ arithmetical" principle of tenant-right; namely, that 
every tenant who himself or by his ancestor had held continuous 
possession (for the then general period of limitation) twelve years, 
should be declared an occupancy tenant. This principle of an arbi¬ 
trary but equitable prescription which would serve as a title, may 
have been no more than just, where the people seeking their rights 
were the weaker party, down-trodden and ignorant, unable to 
understand the value of documeiUa^y evidence, and to know how 
to prove ancient andanccstral possession. 

^ At auy rate, tlioy were reeideut cultivatuiH, and, acuordiug to alleged cuetoin,' 
not liable to ojeebioo. 
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The Act, besides fixing* the rights of occupancy, endeavoured 
to lay down principles under which the rents of all such occupancy 
tenants could alone be enhanced. But these, it was soon found, 
were by no means easy of comprehension, still less so of application» 

The case in 1863, known as the Great Rent Case, in which all 
the fifteen Judges of the High Court gave interesting and learned 
judgments on the subject, and examined the history of Bengal 
tenancy generally, though it resulted in a rule accepted by tlie 
majority, can hardly be regarded as having afforded a practicable 
or satisfactory solution of the enhancement question. 

The Act X of 1859 was distinguished as regards its method of 
recovering rents by establishing special suits in Revenue Courts 
and prescribing a special procedure to be followed in such cases* 
As this procedure is supposed to be easier for the more backward 
and less “ Regulation ” districts, the Act is still retained in some 
places, e.g., in the Orissa districts, in the Darjiling and Jalpaigdri 
districts ^ In the other districts ^ it has been superseded by Bengal 
Act VIII of 1869, which, however, in great part re-enacts Act X, 
but hands over rent suits entirely to the Civil Courts ; and this 
forms the distinguishing feature of it. The right of occupancy is 
declared, as before, on the twelve-years' rule. Nor has any altera¬ 
tion been made in the rule of enhancement. There are provisions 
for immediate and summary execution of d'ecrees for ejectment. 
Under-tenures may be sold also for arrears of rent’. 

The Act declares the produce of land to be held as hypothecated 
for the rent; and distraint and sale may be resorted to instead of a 
suit But distraint cannot be made for arrears that have been 
due for more than a year. The crop is liable to distraint even 
when it has been reaped, if it is still on the ground or on the thresh* 

>0 Not in Sontalia, which U under a special Begnhtion { nor in the districts of 
Chutiya Nagpdr, which have a special Landlord and Tenant Act of their own (1 of1879). 

> Sec Notification in Calcutta Gazette, 2nd March 1870. 

* Act VIII of 1869, section 69; Act X of 1859, section 105; and Bengal 
Act VIII of 1865, section 4, &c. ' Patui tonvires are still sold under Regulation Vlll 
of 1819 as explained by Act VI of 1853. 

Act X of 1859, section 112; Act VIII of 1869, sections 8 to 8. 
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iag-floor or like place, but not after it has once been stored. Then 
it becomes ordinary movable property, and can only be taken in 
execution of a decree just like any other property. 

Both Acts agree in keeping up the law which, indeed, has been 
always a principle recognised in Bengal for the protection of the 
tenant, viz., that every tenant has a legal right to demand a 
“ pattd ” or a written document specifying the extent of his tenure, 
the terms of rent, and so forth: and every one who gives a pattd 
can claim a counterpart or kdbdliyat^. 

At the time I am writing, .a Commission to enquire into the 
whole subject of rent law has presented its report, and a draft 
Code revising the rules of enhancement and other matters of the 
first importance to the tenantry, has been submitted. 

It is too early at present to say anything of the draft proposed, 
since’it is uncertain how far it will go in recognising further securi¬ 
ties for the “ tenant.'' Public opinion in these matters oscillates 
slowly; at one time the feeling is in favour of the tenant side, at 
another it tends back to the landlord's interest. The fate of the 
proposed legislation will, in the nature of things, be much depend¬ 
ent on the state of public opinion. 

Section VII.— Other branches of Revenue duty. 

• 

There are other branches of a revenue officer's duty which occupy 
a considerable space in the Revenue Manuals. The procedure of 
the Collector as a Court of Wards, managing estates of minors, 
and the procedure for managing lands attached by order of Court, 
are instances. It is not within the scope of this Manual to deal 
with these branches; they are all fully provided for by the Board's 
Revenue Rules. 

Nor can I go into the questions of agricultural embankments^, 
the rules for'' Taqavi/^ or advances made for land improvements 

* Act X of 1859, sections 2 to 9 j Act Vlll of 1869, sections 2 to 10. 

* Bengal Act VI of 1873. 

* Att IXV1 of 1871. 
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The road cess assessment and collection under Beniral Act IX of 

o 

1880 forms, in 13eu{jal, another special hraneh of a revenue officer’s 
duty. In other provinces, .as a rule, a cess for the same. purposes is 
assessed alon^ with tlie laud revenue, and is collected at the same 
time aud hy the same process. In Bengal, the arrangements of the 
permanent settlement did not include this, and therefore an Act was 
required, which makes not only estates, but every kind of tenure and 
cultivating holding, liable to pay a small contribution to the main* 
tenance of a fund for i-oads and communications. 

The acquisition of lands for public purposes under Act X of 
1870 is practically a branch of revenue duty, as it is the Collector 
who makes the first award of compensation, and as when the land 
is expropriated the revenue on it has to be remitted, and the ‘ ‘ taujili 
department is consequently concerned. 

Full instructions regarding the form of submitting a proposal 
to expropriate lands, and other details of procedure, are to be found 
in the Board’s Eules; a reference to these and to the Act X of 
1870, will make the whole matter clear. Farther detail here is not 
required'^. 

^ The Waste Land Rules Iuito also a great importanoc in Rcngnl, as there aro 
stUl lands avalbblc in the Assam districts, in Cacinir, about Darjiling, and in the 
Sundarbans* An interesting account of the various rules for the disposal of waste 
lands, their successes, nud their defects, will bo found in ilLacuuile’a Memorandum, 
pages 106 to 128 . 
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THE REVENUE SYSTEM AND LAND TENURES OF 

UPPER INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Revenue systems of the North-West Provinces, the Panjab, 
Oudh, and the Central Provinces bear such a strong family resem¬ 
blance to one another, having all originated in the same law and 
its authorised commentaries, that it has been judged best to treat 
of them together. 

The original basis of the whole system is to be found in Regu¬ 
lation VII of 1822, as afterwards modified -by Regulation IX of 
1833. 1 will briefly repeat the history of these Regulations, 
although I have already given it in the fourth chapter of Book I. 

The Regulations for the Permanent Settlement applied only to 
the districts of Bengal proper, but were extended in 1795 to those 
of the Benares Province. But in the course of time the British 
Empire expanded: new provinces and districts wore acquired by 
cession or conquest, and required a Revenue Settlement. Among 
the earliest of these was the Cuttack (Katak) province, acquired 
in 1803. The Permanent Settlement rules were clearly inappli¬ 
cable, and a special settlement, or rather series of short settle- * 
ments, legalised in 1805, were made. In the following years the 
ceded " and " conquered ’’ districts, that make up a considerable 
portion of the North-Western Provinces, were rapidly acquired, 
and also demanded settlement. All this time experience in 
Revenue Administration was being gained, and the defects of the 
Permanent Settlement and the impossibility of its general appli¬ 
cation, were recognised. Moreover, in 1820, the Minutes of Sir 
T. Munro, on the raiyatwari system, had begun to excite interest. 
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When, therefore, the Katak Settlement of 1805 expired and the 
other provinces required regular settlement for the first time, a 
new settlement law was needed; and the subject was approached 
with views considerably different from those which had prevailed 
in 1793. The new settlements were, in fact, provided for on an 
improved basis, and llegulation VII of 1823 embodied the new 
method. The system so inaugui'ated met with general approval, 
and in 1825 llegulation VII was extended to all other districts in 
the Presidency of Bengal to winch the Pei'manent Settlement had 
not applied*. In 1833 (by llegulation IX) the law was improved' 
in some important particulars; and these Ilcgulations then 
became the basis of the llevcnue system of all Upper India, and 
afterwards that of the Central Provinces. Around the llejrula- 
tious themselves were soon collected a valuable body of practical 
Commentaries, such as the Saharunpur Instructions," the “ Rules 
for the Saugor and Ncrbiulda Territories, 1853," and other Settle¬ 
ment Orders, which find their best known representative in the 

f 

Directions for Revenue Officers " by Mr. Thomason 2. 

When the Panjab and (later still) Ondh were annexed, and 
when the Central Provinces were united into a separate Local 
Administration, it was determined to sjettle them on the same 
principles. Regulation VII of 1833 was not indeed actually put 
in forced in all these provinces, but the Settlbmont and Revenue 
Officers were directed to follow its spirit, and Settlement Circulars 
were issued for their instruction, on the basis of Mr. Thomason's 
work and the other official papers already alluded to. 

The original settlements made under these Regulations have 
expired, aad the Regulations themselves have been repealed or 

» 

1 And tho Regulation is declared by the Laws Act of 1874 to apply to all the 
Lower Provinces (Bengal) except the Scheduled Districts. Here it is still in force. 

‘ This work appeared in 1849. It consists of three parts, (1) lnti*odactory re¬ 
marks, (2) Directions to Settlement Oiliccrs, (3) Directions to Collectors. The work 
was specially re-edited for the Panjah by Mr. D.* Q. Barkley in 1875. 

* In the Panjab nt least this was doubted; for the Pan jdb had never been formally 
declared part of the Bengal Presidency, and it was to that that the Regulation 
extended. 
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superseded \)y the modern Land Revenue*Acts/' I have there¬ 
fore adopted the plan of describing the settlement as it would he 
under the modern law. The earlier Regular Settlements were 
made with less elahoration, but still on the same general plan, as 
regards-defining boundaries, survey, making a record of rights, and 
so forth. The survey has since been developed and perfected; the 
forms of records have been much improved, and the method of cal¬ 
culating the rate of revenue assessment has, especially in' the 
North-West Provinces, undergone a marked change. But still the 
modern settlements recognise and preserve the salient features of 
the original system ; and the modern law, though differing in details^ 
still breathes its spirit. 

As the system is so much alike in all the provinces, I have, as 
already remarked, determined to give one general description of 
it, taking up each branch of settlement work in order as it natur¬ 
ally follows. Where, however, the law or practice in any branch 
is really different*in the several provinces, I have at once cast the 
rules and practice of each into the form of a separate paragraph 
relating to the one province only. The land tenures are described 
in a separate section for each province. 

At the end of the chapter, appear two brief appendices which 
will give an account of the revenue system and land tenures 
ill those parts of each province which are “ Scheduled Districts,” 
and not under exactly the same revenue law as the rest. 

It is only for the Panjab and North-West Provinces that 
these notes are required. ^ In Oudh there are no sclieduled districts. 
In the Central Provinces the districts of this class are certain 
• remote and wild districts or estates-held by Chiefs. In these 
Chiefships no enquiry has been made into rights in land. The 
Chief is called on to pay into the Ciovcrnment treasury a certain 
annual sum or tribute, and he is left to manage his estate and take 
revenue or rent from the people, according to ancient rule and cus¬ 
tom. The ordinary revenue laws do not apply to them, nor is there 
any revenue system in force. Consequently, they do not require any 
notice in this Manual. 
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In tbe Fanjab the Appendix notices only the Haz&ra district^ as 
being governed by a special Regulation. There are some other Sche¬ 
duled Districts,^^ but as regards settlement and revenue law, they 
exhibit no different features from the ordinary districts, and require 
no special description. 

For the North-West Provinces a few words of explanation as to 
the districts requiring a separate notice in the appendix may be added. 

The Scheduled Districts, which exhibit some exceptional features 
in their land and revenue systems, include several mountain districts 
in which large forest tracts have been reserved to Government: they 
therefore claim a special notice in this Manual. 

All the districts called Scheduled,” under Act XIV of 1874, 
are not exempt from the ordinary revenue law; the three districts 
of the Jhansi Division (Jhfinsi, Lalitpur, and Jaladn), though sche¬ 
duled, are, in revenue matters, governed by the same law as 'the 
Regulation districts \ 


Kumdon. 

Gnrliwal. 

The Tnrdi district. 

The Jftunsar Bavvar par- 
gaiitt of Uehni Dun. 

Certain tappas of Mirza- 
pur and the tract south of 
the Kaiinur hill raugo. 


The districts noted in ’the margin, how¬ 
ever, have more or less exceptional rules of 
revenue management, and peculiarities of 
land tenure, and so are noticed in the 
appendix. 


^ As rcfrarda the three districts of the Jhansi division, the present system of dis¬ 
trict administration viriiitilly diitcs from 18G2, when orders were issued by the 
Government, North-Western Provinces, assimilating the system to that of the Pan- 
and Oudh, uniting the Civil, Criminnl, and Bevenuc jurisdiction in the Deputy 
and Assistant Commi-isiouers and TnlisiKldrs. Those rules were legalised by an Act 
of 1864, which has been since repealed under the Act XIV of 1874. Now, the districts 
of the Jhansi Division have become ** scheduled districtsby NotlBcation No. 687A, 
of 0th November 1877.' « 

The Civil, Criminal, Police, and other organic laws do not difler from wliat they are 
in other districts. The Civil Procedure Code also has been extended, with the excep¬ 
tion of certain sections. 

Tbe settlement was made under the usual North -West system, and the Bent and 
Revenue Acts are iu force. By a reference to section 1 of the Revenu^nnd Rent 
Acts, it will bo scon that the Acts apply to the whole of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces except certain districts mentioned in sclicdulcs appended to them. These 
schedules exempt all scheduled districts (Act XIV of 1874) except Jbdusi, Lalitpur, 
and Jal&dn. 
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I should take the oppdrtunity of remarking that the districts 
of the '^Benares Provincewhich were permanently settled in 
1795, require no special notice. All that has been said of the 
Permanent Settlement in the preceding Book (II) applies to 
them. They have now been surveyed and records made for them, 
and except in the one fact that the assessment is permanent, 
they do not differ irom any other Begidation ” district in the 
North-West Provinces. The Land Revenue and Rent Acta apply 
to them as well as to the districts not permanently settled* 

The subjects of this Third Book will be divided as follows 


Chapter I.— 254^ Procedure of Settlement. 


Chapter II.— The Land lemme. 

Section 1.—North-West Provinces. 


2. —Oudh. 

3. —^Punjab. 

4. —The Central Provinces. 


Chapter Ul.-~^The Revenue Business, Officials, Courts, 

and Procedure. 


Appendix. — Note A.^On the Scheduled Districts of 

the North-West Provinces. 


Note B. —On the Hazara District in the 

Punjab. 


» Benares, part of Mirzapur, part of Azimgarb, QLnzfpur, and Jnnnpnr acquired by 
treaty in 1775 from tbe Nawab of Oudb. They were at first left in the bauds of 
the U^ja. who paid a fixed revenue or tribute to Government. Some further changes 
occurred iu 1731. and the districts were finally brought under the Regulations and 
permanently settled in 1795. I mention this because, in different books and re¬ 
ports, I have found all the three dates which 1 have included, respectively given as 
the date of imnexatioir. There is no doubt that the treaty of 1775 gives tbe real 
date of the province actually becoming British territory. 


s 
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Chapter I.— The Procedure op Settlement®. 

The term '^Settlement will already convey a definite meaning 
to those who have read the introductory sketch in Book I. Under 
the system which we are to study, it is the operation by which Gov¬ 
ernment, through a properly appointed staff of oificials, ascertains 
the amount of " Revenue it is to take from the land, and deter¬ 
mines the Iversons who are to be allowed to engage for the payment 
of the revenue, and who consequently are vested with the proprie¬ 
tary title in the laud itself. As the determination of this proprie¬ 
tary title gives rise to further questions regarding various classes of 
persons interested in, or connected with, the land, it is an essential 
feature of the Upper Indian Settlement, that an enquiry into 
these rights should be held, and a subsequent authoritative record 
of them made. All customs aud local j)ractices affecting the 
payment of revenue, aud the management of the " estate,^^ are also 
recorded. 

Hence a settlement involves proceedings which are partly juAi- 
cialsLud partly Jiscal^ 

The progress of a settlement indicates a series of subjects, to be 
described in the order in whicli they naturally occur in actual 

** The chief nuthoritiea referred to are the following, rnd their fall title has not 
been repeated in each rcfereiire :— 

Provincc’f.^Circular Orrlcrs of the Sadder Hoard of ReTenue (= S. B. Cir.); the Re* 
venue Act XIX of 1873; Cohlii'n Selilorncut Manuul, 1868; Thouiason'a Directions to 
Revenue OHlcers, and Colvin’s Memorandum on the Revision of Settlements, North-West 
Provinces: Bent Act Xll of 1881. « 

OKd)t.^M^]or £rskiuo*s Diffcst of Settlement Circulars, 1871 Di^^est), and the Government Cir¬ 
culars of later date; the Revenue Act XVII of 1876; Rent Act XIX of 1808. 
Ponjd&.^—Fanjab edition of Thomason’s Directions, 1875; Land Revenue Act XXXIII of 1871; 
Rules made under the Act Rules}; Tupper’s Panjab Customary Law, III vols., Calcutta, 
1881 (Government Press). 

Central Prortaoes.—Settlement Code of 1663; NicholU* Digest of Circulars; Land Revenue Act 
XVIIl of 1881. 

The numeroue Settlement Reports in each province are referred to tbronghoutf 
also Mr. Stack’s Metnorandani on Current Temporary Revenue Settlements, pre¬ 
pared for the Government of India, and priuted in the Home, Agriculture, and Re- 
vonuo Department Press, 1830. 

7 ''Settlement’^ is sometimes nsed in a more restricted sense 'to mean simply the 
engagement or contract to pay a certain sum of revenue, as when we say " so and 
so has accepted a sottloment for so much.” 
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practice. These subjects I have made the headings of the sections 
of this chapter : they are as follows— 

Section 1.—The procedure by which a settlement is set in operation. 
n 2.—Demarcation of village boundaries. 

II 3.—The survey, 

,1 4.—The inspection of village lands and assessment of the 

revenue, 

,1 6.—‘The close of the settlement. 

,1 6.—The permanent records prepared at settlement. 


Section 1.—Of the Procedure preliminary to Settlement. 

§ 1*—//oa? a settlement is set in operation. 

A settlement, or such part of the proceedings of a settlement as 
may be necessary, is in all cases set in operation by a notification 
in the official Gazette, which specifics the district or other local 
area. 

North-West Provinces. —In these provinces, where all districts 
had already been settled, some of them more than once, before the 
existing Revenue law. Act XIX of 1873, came into force, nothiug 
more is prescribed® than that the notification should place the area 
generally under settlement,or declare that a record of rights " 
only is to be prepared. It might be the case, that the record of 
rights in a permanently-settled district required preparation or 
reconstruction; it is therefore convenient that the Government 
should be empowered to prepare such a record, though there is no 
question of altering the assessment. ^ 

Oudh.—Undefthe Revenue Act (XVII of 1876), the provisions 
are practically the same**, namely, that where the whole series of oper¬ 
ations comprised in a settlement is not required, power is given to 
prepare a “ Settlement Record ” even though a complete settle¬ 
ment involving a new assessment is not contemplated. Under 
the Oudh Act this “ Settlement Record ” is at the discretion of 

• Act XIX of 1873, sedtion 38. 

* Act XVll of 1876| Bectioii 14. 
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Government as to what papers (registers, statements, &c.) it 
is to consist of, and what facts it is to record. Both Acts direct 
the appointment of Settlement Officers and Assistant Settlement 
Officers who will exercise the powers conferred by, or conferable 
under, the Acts. 

Panjab. —As this province had been but a short time under 
British rule, and, when the Revenue Act (XXXIII of 1871) was 
passed, a number of districts had still to be settled in regular form 
for the first time, the subject is dealt with more at large. It is ex¬ 
plained^® that a district may be '' under settlement^ either for the 
purpose of assessing the revenue, or for enquiring into and record¬ 
ing the rights of persons interested in the land, or both. 

Section 10 explains further that when there has been a provi¬ 
sional adjustment of the revenue only (as there usually was when 
we first took charge of a district), that is called a '' Summary Set¬ 
tlement when, however, there was afterwards a complete, settle¬ 
ment, consisting hoik of an assessment of revenue and a record of 

« 

rights, that is called a First Regular Settlement.” 

A re-settlement is (as naturally follows) when either or both 
of those portions of a regular settlement are revised or gone over 
again, on the expiry of the previous term. 

The "settlement notification” defining the local area (as in the 
other provinces) declares further which of the above described set¬ 
tlements is ordered, or what portion of the operations of a settle¬ 
ment is to be carried oift, and what officers arc to do the work. 
It is usually accompanied by a notification investing the Settlement 
Officers with Civil Court powers, as will be afterwards explained. 

Central Provinces. —The law provides for a notification in¬ 
dicating the local area to be settled, and simply adds that the 
Chief Commissioner is to specify wliat operations arc to be carried 
out^. The Settlement Officers are then appointed as the Act 
directs. 

10 ActXXXllI of 1871. BoctioDS 7-13. 

1 Act XVIII of 1881. section 28. A ** revenue awrvey ** can be ordered by uotifl* 
cation at any time, iudependenUy of a settlement (section 27). 
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%.-^Settlement Officers. 

In all provinces the officer in charge is called the Settlement 
Officer, and there may be Assistant Settlement Officers. There are 
also subordinate officers who may be locally known by different 
titles, but they carry out a great deal o£ the detailed work, subject 
to revision by the Settlement Officer. The Acts always provide 
for the investiture, by the Local Government, of any person employ¬ 
ed iif this way with such powers as may be necessary. In the Panjab 
we have " Superintendents ’* (who are often Extra Assistant Com¬ 
missioners) and Deputy Superintendents of Settlement. The same 
title is, or was, in use in the Central Provinces*. 

The Commissioners, and finally the Board of Revenue, control 
Settlement Officers in the North-West Provinces. In Oudh 
the Chief Commissioner is the controlling authority. In the Panjab 
there is a Settlement Commissioner, who controls all or certain 
settlements as may be appointed, with final reference to the 
Financial Commissioner. In the Central Provinces there is also 
provision for a Settlement Commissioner ®. 

Jt will be borne in mind, as regards the group of provinces 
generally, that in a number of districts, the regular settlement is 
now a thing done and past, and the whole work will not (if the 
rocords are properly kept up from year to year) have to be gone 
over again; the boundaries are .all ascertained, and the surveys 
made, so that much of what we describe in this chapter will be 
descriptive rather of what has been the procedure, than of what to 
be, in any future settlement, gone through. Nevertheless, there 
may be re-settlements and revisions of records, or altogether new 
settlements, in which the procedure will still have to be followed 
in some or all of its branches* 

■ In the Central Provinces Act (XVIII of 1381, section 29) nil the officers 
appointed to the work are called Settlement Officers; if more than one is appointed, 
there is to be one to whom ,the rest are sabordinate^ and ho is called the Chief 
Settlement Officer. 

■ Act XVIII of 1881, section 32. lathe Panjab the appointment is not pro¬ 
vided by any special enactment. 
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Section II.—DeterjIination op Boundaries. 

§ Z.-—Boundaries of districts and tahsils not a settlement matter. 

The boundaries of districts and revenue or fiscal sub-divisions 

% 

are, of course, public matters and do not affect any private right; 
they are determined by Government under the powers vested in it 
by law *. 


§ 4 .—Tillage and field boundaries. 

Not so the boundaries of mauzas or villages, or tbe boundaries 
between one man's field and another. As the object is both to 
Rssess revenue on definite areas, and to secure all classes of rights 

which also subsist on lands also of definite area, it is evident 

% 

that a survey and registration of lands is a necessary preliminary 
(supposing such not already to exist) for a settlement. But be¬ 
fore any survey can be made, all boundary disputes must be set¬ 
tled, or, at least, it must definitely be known that such and 
such a line is in dispute, so that it may afterwards be put in cor¬ 
rectly when determined by proper authority. The village bound¬ 
aries are first settled before the revenue survey begins, and then 
other boundaries may be settled if necessary, ^hen the field-to-field 
survey comes on. But such disputes are generally of a different 
kind to village boundary cases, and usually depend on some claim to 
right which is settled by a land case in Court. 


* Act XXI of 1836 (for Hengal, North-West ProTinceB, and Panjdb) gives 
power to create new zilas or districts; Act XIX of 1873, section 14, provides for 
lub-divisiouB in the North-West Provinces ; Act VI of 1867 provides also for alter¬ 
ing boundaries of districts in the Panj4b, but no mention is made of tbe sub-division 
of districts. This matter is settled under Financial Commissioner’s B. Circular XXV 
of 1864 (Barkley’s “ Directions/’ § 43, p. 16). Act XVIll of 1876 (Ohdh), section 46, 
provides fully for the Whole subject,—districts, sub-divisions, &c. Central Provinces 
Act XVill of 1881, section 14, also provides fully for abolishing districts and 
tabsils or creating new ones, and altering the limit of those now existing. 

For purposes of Civil and Criminal jurisdiction, the Procedure Codes contain pro¬ 
visions which apply to all districts to which the Codes apply. 
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The Revenue Acts contemplate this ^ The Settlement Officer is 
empowered by all the Acts to call upon proprietors to restore 
or erect boundary marks. A boundary dispute is distinguishable 
from a dispute about a right to land: two persons may, for ex¬ 
ample, be in possession, generally, qf contiguous lands, but may be in 
doubt as to the precise line of demarcation between .their respective 
possessions. If one party shows that, rightly or wrongly, his pos¬ 
session extends to a certain point, that is the boundary line accord¬ 
ing to possession. A question of right, that the boundary ought to 
go in some other direction, is a question for a civil suit, unless the 
law enables it to be decided by arbitration. 

§ b,~>Qitestion of possession. 

In the Directions it is said that possession can never be un¬ 
known, but, remarks Mr, Auckland .Col via®, it is sometimes difficult 
to discover 

“A field is often entered during successive years in the jamahandi of both 
disputing villages; the crop grown, the amount thereof, the name of the 
owner and cultivator, are elaborately recorded. Inquiry on the spot and from 
neighbouring zamiud^s by no means always clears the matter. These are 
often either indirectly interested or ignorant. It is well in sach cases carefully 
to examine the roznamcha and hhyJchatta (bahi khata) of the patwaris concerned 
and to ascertain in which patwaris papers entries rcgiirding the field in question 
are most frequent. These papers are less open to suspicion than iikQ jamahandi^ 
as reference to them is less looked for." 

In waste or uncultivated land, disputes are more likely to arise. 
Here reference must be bad to former maps prepared by authority. 
These may ^ot always be forthcoming, or there may be reason 
to doubt their accuracy; then there must be a recourse to arbitra¬ 
tion or to a civil suit. 

§ Q.^Seltlement of disputes. 

By the Oudh and North-West Provinces Acts, the Settlement 
Officer may settle boundary disputes, but is bound to decide on the 

‘ Nortli-West Provinces Act XIX of 1873, section 40; jOudh Act XVII of 1876, 
section 23; Panjib Act XXXIll of 1871, section 22; Central Provinces Act, 
Kotion 45, 

^ Settlement Manual, 1868, p. 4, h. 6. 
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basis oT possession^ or refer the matter to arbitration 7 for decision 
on the merits. In the Faujab Act it is not expressly said what 
to be done in case the boundary is disputed^ but section 23 author- 
*ises the Settlement Officer (if empowered by the Local Government) 
to refer matter in dispute^ to arbitrators with or without 
consent. Nor does the Faujab Act say that a disputed boundary 
(when not submitted to arbitration) is to be settled on the basis of 
possession as it does iu the other Acts; but there is no doubt that it 
has been the practice to do so; a person distinctly out of possession 
must go to the Civil Court and establish his right. The Central 
Frovinces Act does not specifically allude to boundary disputes; 
but sections 68^ 69j 72^ all give power^ in regard to different classes 
of landj to ascertain the persons in possession. 

In cases in which possession or boundary questions can be de¬ 
cided by arbitration, the Act empowers the Local Government in 
the Fanjab to prescribe the powers and procedure of arbitrators. 
In the North-Western Frovinces and Oudh, these matters are noted 
in the Revenue Act itself. The Central Frovinces Act does not 
specificaDy allude to arbitratioo; but section 19 gives power to 
make rules and to extend the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code^ 
under which arbitration can be applied and regulated. 

1 have only here spoken of the powers in determining boundaries, 
which Settlement Officers have as such. But under the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Panjab laws. Settlement Officers may be 

4 

invested with judicial powei*s as Civil Courts, to hear land cases. 
Their powers in this respect will be more conveniently noticed at 
a later stage. 

Assuming such powers to have been given, it practically comes to, 
this : that the demarcation is first of all to be done by the people 
themselves; they put up the necessary marks; if they do not, the 
Settlement Officers have power to do this and charge the cost on the 
parties concerned. In some cases this cannot be done, owing to a 

T In the Kortb-West Provinces consent of parties is not necessary to a reference, 
if the reference is ordered by the Settlement Officer (section 220). It U In Oudh 
(section 101). Where possession cannot be made out, and where arbitration is not 
resorted to, the only remedy is a regular civil suit. 
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dispute. In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh the Settle- 
ment Officer can only summarily decide on the basis of possession 
^.unless arbitration is resorted to), leaving the parties to decide the 
question of right in the Civil Court. In the other provinces, the 
dispute being known, the Settlement Officers may decide the whole 
case, acting under their Civil Court powers. 

These remarks only apply to the adjustment of boundaries during 
a settlement. In case of a disputed boundary occurring afterwards, 
it would be decided under the ordinary law. 

§ 1 .—‘Thdklaat, 

It was the uniform practice, in demarcating village boundaries 
at settlement, to identify important points, such as the junction 
of the boundaries of three or more villages, by masonry pillars 
(“ trehaddi ” or in the Persian form sih-haddi”) different in 
form from other pillars or marks Wherever there had been a 
dispute, a continuous trench was dug, or more than usually con¬ 
spicuous and permanent marks were get up. Charcoal and other 
substances were often buried under the pillars, so that, even if the 
superstructure is destroyed, the site of the pillars may bo easily 
determinable. In most other cases earthen or mud pillars are 
sufficient and are generally used. 

In cases where tliere had been no previous regular settlement, or 
where new maps had to be prepared, a “ thakbast naksha,'' or 
boundary map, was prepared for each village ® j and with it there 
was also drawn up a formal record^® showing the manner in which 
the boundary lines were ascertained, and the proceedings in con¬ 
nection with the decision. 

The procedure for the repairs and maintenance of boundary 
marks at all times, i.e., after the settlement is over, will bo found 
in the chapter on Revenue business.” 

» Set) Directions (Panjab edition), page 6, §§13-15; (North-West Provinces), 
S. B. Cir. Dep., t P. !• 

0 (PanjAb) Rules, head C., Section III, p. 62. 

«® Id. 
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§ ^Demarcation in Oudh, 

In Ondh the demarcation of boundaries was so important that 
the Settlement Circulars treat “demarcation" as a distinct brjjnch 
of work. There was also a special staff employed at the settlements 
for it. The work was done by amins and munsarims, supervised by 
a “ sadr muiisarim/^ who remained with the demarcation .officer^. 
As the'Revenue Survey only dealt with exterior boundaries of 
villages, only these were shown in the maps., but supplemental 
maps of interior divisions were made for the use of the Settlement 
Officer and for the native staff who made the khasra or “ field-to- 
field survey. 

One difficulty in Oudh (especially in the eastern districts) result¬ 
ed from the way in which the lands belonging to one estate (held 
by a separate and jointly responsible body) were interlaced with the 
lands belonging to other groups. The cause of this has been stated 
in the introductory chapter on Tenures, When a number of villages 
belonged to certain “ zaraindari joint families and came under divi¬ 
sion, the plan was for each bj'aneh to got, not an entire village, but 
a certain slice of each village in the joint estate. When, therefore, a 
separate settlement had to be made for the several estates divided 
off, the lands which had to be assessed together as one mahal, lay 
some in one village, some in another. When the location of lands in 
an estate is thus scattered, it is said to be “ Ichetbat.^^ When the 
division is into compact blocks, it is said to be “pattibat*/' 
When the lands arc khetbat, you may find an estate (a) with 
some of its lands in each of several villages; {b) consisting of one 
or more villages as a whole, but some lands of another estate in¬ 
cluded in the villages; (<?) consisting of one or more entire villages, 
but with some outlying lands in other villages. 

Such internal divisions are very important, because the reve¬ 
nue is not, under the system we are studying, assessed on each 
field separately, or on a group of fields, merely because they lie close 

' Erfllciao's Digest, section II, §§ 20-22. 

s The same thing occasiuiiallj occurs in the North-Western Provinces, and is 
spoken of as the qitu’bat and khetbat distribution respectively. 
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together; but on a mah^l or estate owned on the same title, by the 
same individual or body. The internal divisions of villages were 
accordingly mapped for the use of the Settlement Officer, and 
demarcated by pillars of a particular form to distinguish them from 
the village boundaiy pillars®. When a tract was ready, the tliak- 
bast maps were made over to the survey, and the ^^misls" (files of 
proceedings) relating to the boundaries made up. 

The boundaries of waste lands attached to, or separated from, 
villages were indicated by a continuous ridge ^ (^^mend "). 

§ 9 ,—Waste laud included in boundaries* 

This is a convenient place to notice a subject of considerable 
practical importance. I allude to the question how far waste and 
jungle land, included in the local area of a village, was held at 
settlement to belong to the estate. 

In all the provinces there have been large tracts of waste, hilly 
country covered with forest, bar laiids^^ (as they are called) 
in the centre of tho Punjab ^^doabsV^ similar unoccupied 
lands, which have not come under the operation of the settlement 
at all, but remain to be disposed of by Government. Putting aside, 
however, these extensive wastes, there are many districts in which 
the whole area came under settlement, although tho actually culti¬ 
vated lands were linfited and separated from one another by inter¬ 
vening tracts (of greater or less extent) of forest, jungle, barren 
landj grass land, or other description of “ waste.” In many cases 
this waste was known by the local name of one or other of the 
" mauzas” or villages adjoining it. And the question arises^-what 
has been the rule? Was all such waste included in the boundaries 

^ Digest, section II, § 44. 

^ Digest, section II, § 10. 

* The country between any two of the Panjib rivers is called do*ib—i.e., 
** between two rivers,” the Uiri-Dodb is the country between tho Beds and Bdvi, 
the Bechndb Dodb between the Rdvi and Chendb, and so forth. The lauds in the 
middle portion of tho more extensive dodbs being of higher level and far removed 
from the effect of river percolation, are usually covered with jungle, useful for 
yielding firewood, and affording grazing to large herds of cattle, and such central 
tracts are distinguished as the “ bdr.” 
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of the village whose name it bore ? And, if so included, did it 
become the property of the village, i.e., had the village proprietors 
the same right to it as they had to the cultivated or possessed area? 

The answer to this question .must be given diSerently for the 
different provinces, and I shall therefore treat of each in a separate 
paragraph. 

§ 10.— JFaste land in the North-West Provinces. 

In these provinces, some of the districts in which there are large 
forest areas (Kumaon, Jaunsar-Bawar) are under a separate proce¬ 
dure, and will be described in the appendix. 

In the ordinary “ Regulation Districts®" (subject to the 
ordinary Revenue law), the cases where large areas of waste land 
would remain, and be excluded from settlement operations, were few ; 
and it may be said generally (any local exceptions are always 
well known and can be easily ascertained) that the waste was 
included in the boundaries of the village or of the estate. What 
follows from this ? The Act^ decides that such waste belongs (at 
least in a manner) to the owner of the " mahal ” or estate within 
which it has been included. It is therefore not available as Govern¬ 
ment waste {e. y.) for forest purposes. If, however, it is in excess 
of the requirements of the owners, with reference to pastoral or 
agricultural purposes," the Settlement Officer*.may lay a separate 


^ Tho Dehra Ddn must bo considered a ro^ulatiou district at any rate, now that 
Act XIV of 1874 is lawand makes uo mention of Dehra Dun. At the first settlement^ 
however, all the waste was excluded (see Commissioner’s letter No, 654, Dehra Ddu 
Settlement Heport, 1871). It was thou dotcruilued to declare all the waste to belong 
to Government. But this was doubtfully lef^nl. Ultimately, it was decided to give 
back all tho waste that fairly adjoined and might beheld to belong to the villages, 
and only retain for Government the large waste tracts, sM forests and hill jangles 
which clearly had not been occupied by any village or private landholder. 

^ See ActXIX of 1873, sections 57-60. This is a very curious provision; it has 
come down from old times, and shows liow little oar earlier adraiiiistrators cared for 
the theory of a thing as long ns a practicable rule was arrived at. It seems os if the 
”surplus” waste was tho estate-holder’s property, and yet it was noit is so fur 
Government’s that Government judges whether tho owner requires it ornot; and if 
it thinks not, assesses it as n separate estate and offers it to some one to hold; it is 
so far the estate-holder’s, that it must bo offered to him in the first instance, and if 
be does not take it, he gets ** malikdiia,”—a sort of compensation for bis lost right* 
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assessment on it and offer it to the owner of the mahah. If he will 
not have it^ the tract so separately assessed becomes a separate 
mahdb and at disposal of Oovernment. But the owner of the 
mah&l is entitled to receive an allowance of not less than 5 or more 
than 10 per cent* ''on the net revenue realised by Government 
from such waste land.” 

Waste laud which has not been "judicially declared” to be 
part of the estate^ uor included in the boundaries of an estate at 
any previous settlement, is treated differently^. It is marked off, 
and a proclamation is issued for claims. If no claim is made, or 
being made, is disallowed, the waste is decided to be the property 
of Government; but hHU an opportunity is given to the owner of 
the adjoining estate to show that " he has enjoyed the nee of such 
lands for pastoral or agricultural purposes. If this is established, 
the Settlement Officer may assign to such estate so much of the 
waste os he considers " requisite for such purposes,” and he shall 
mark off* the rest for Government®. 

§ 11 .—land in the^Panjdb. 

The case here is somewhat different. In many districts the 
area for settlement practically consisted of a great waste with 
villages scattered oyer it. This condition was, at all events, 
Bufficieutly common to cause a rule to be promulgated (by circular 
order) on the subject of how far the waste was to be considered as 
belonging to the different villages. The rule was, that each village 
was to have a certain area of waste included in its boundaries and 
given over to it absolutely. Where the waste was extensive, it was 
a rule to allow each village twice, and in some cases thrice, the cul¬ 
tivated area. The rest then formed the "rakh” of the Panjab, 

8 Act XIX of 1873, section 60. 

8 It will be observed that this indirectly, bat clcirly. condemns the erroneous 
doctrine that a person can acquire a complete property in the soil itself by merely 
exercising some riyhte oj user over its produce. Tho section asserts the right of Gov¬ 
ernment in the soil, and buys off the rights of user, by giving up a poition of the 
land and leaving the rest free for Government ; this is something like the French 
method of ** cantonnement" in buying out lights of user. 
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which is Government waste available for forest or any other pub¬ 
lic purpose, or for sale or grant. 

This procedure was not, however, uniformly carried out; there 

were many districts in which the older settlements left the matter 
very much in douht^®. The Revenue Act consequently draws a dis-. 

tlio Muzaff.irgarh District, where at first all the waste was included ns 
belonging to one villnge or the other; this was (somowhat arbitarily) tiikeu back 
again about 1860, and now finally has boon re-scttled on a more satisfactory basis 
with the consent of all parties. 

In Rawalpindi also the waste was not separated from the villages in the hill 
tnhsils of Murree and Kahfita, and the work of separation is only now going 
on; there were indeed certain tracts of jnuglc known by local names and which 
were acknowledged to be generally Government waste, subject to certain rights of 
user; but it was entirely uncertain what land was part of the village and what was 
not. 

In the Kangra District, but not in Kulu Suh-dlvision, at settlement, all the 
waste was given over to the villages, but the Government retained a right to the trees, 
and consequently to the user of the land as long as any trees were on it, and rules 
were also made for the protection and reproduction of trees. 

The following extract (paragraphs 21*, 25, and 26) from the remarks of the 
Financial Commissioner, Panjab, on Mr. LyulPs Kangra Report (1865-72) are of 
importance as showing how the waste rights grew up, and how they came to bo 
as at present recognised :— 

Wheif we look to Mr, Barnes* Settlement Report for an account of the mode in 
which the waste was treated at the Regular Settlement, we find considerable indis¬ 
tinctness :— 

“ I, Mr. Barnes says that ‘ extensive wastes and forests are generally considered 
the undivided property of Government. From this it would appear as if he reckoned 
small wastes to belong to the landholders. 

'* 2. Ho treated the holders of land within the circuits as coparcenary bodies, 
and imposed upon them a joint responsibility to which they wore strangers, and to 
balance this, gave the community the right to collect certain items of miscellaneous 
rent, the produce of the waste. 

• *'3. In the village administration papers of the Rognlar Settlement the waste is 
usually termed 'common land of the village’ (shamilat dch) ; sometimes this defini¬ 
tion is omitted, and then the ownership of the waste is left to bo inferred from the 
interests recorded in it. 

"4. The question of demarcating large tracts of forest for Government was dis¬ 
cussed during the operations of Mr. Barnes’ Settlement, but abandoned apparently 
from the idea that a forest Gstablishment would bo expensive, and that tbo expense 
might he obviated by employing tbo znmindars in tho work of conservancy, and 
ultimately every particle of waste, from the tops of mountains to the river-beds, wo^ 
inolnd^ In the boundaries of the circuits, 

" To what extent Mr, Barnes intended to convey proprietary right in the wastes 
to the landholders is even now uncertain. Tho wastes were demaroated in village 
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tinction betvreen^ settlements made before the Act before Isb 
January 1872) and after it. 

In those early settlements there may be distinct mention of 
the matter in the settlement papers; if so, that is of course to be 
followed : otherwise waste and forest land is presumed to belong.to 
Government, whether included in the boundary of an estate or not. 
Any claimant may, however, remove the presumption, by offering 
evidence on certain points which are described in section 28, and 
need not be further alluded to here. 

In settlements made after Januaiy 1st 1872, unless the records 
make a distinct provision on the subject, waste included in the 
Ijoundarics is deemed" (i.e., conclusively held, as between 

boundaries and entered in tbo administration papers as ' shamilat dcli/ but at the 
same time the right of Government to nil trees growing on common land is secured, 
and tlie grazing fees payable by the gnddis were claimed for Government. Again, 
the expression that the extensive wastes and forests are generally considered the 
undivided property of Government, seemed to show that Mr. Barnes did not intend 
entirely to abandon these wastes. Further, iu two subsequent letters written in 
1860, Mr. Barnes distinctly combated the notion of his having surrendered the pro¬ 
prietary right of Government, asserting that the administration papei*s were com¬ 
piled by the people themselves, and that custom was against their claim to the pro¬ 
prietary right. Mr. Lyall uses a somewhat similar argument when ho says that the 
entry of * shamiliit deh’ against the wastes was made as a matter of coui'so by the 
amlns, who, trained in the North-West Provinces Settlements, had recourse to the 
procedure there learnt, by which every plot of land, not being private property, came 
under tbo heading of * common.’ 

*• The question, however, came up for discussion in 1862-53, in connection with 

the demand for land for forming tea plantations. Mr. Lyall shows that on several 

occasions the local oibcers tried to rc-asserb the paramount claim of Government to 

the waste, but the Chief Commissioner refused to achnowledge the principle, and 

ruled that the waste lands must bo held to he the property of the villages, ami that no 

lands could bo appropriated without the consent of the zamindars. This decision was 

finally affirmed by Government in 1863, and Major Lake, then Commissioner of the 

Division, recommended that the boundaries of hamlets within mauzas should be 

defined in tbo rest of Kangra proper, as they had been at first Settlement in a great 
■ 

part of Tahsil Nodaun. The position thus taken up, which must ho held to repre¬ 
sent the views of Government when Mr. Lyall began his settlement, was that the 
Government has reserved in tbo waste lands only the right to certain forest timber 
and to certain grazing fees, and had surrendered to the zamindars the right iu the 
■oil, together with the miscellaneous dues, composed of fees levied from Gdjar 
herdsmen, quarrlers, iron-smelters, netters of falcons, owners of water-mills, Ac.” 

1 Act XXXIII of 1871, section 28, Ac. 
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Government and the parties) to belong to the village’. It is never 
difficult in the Fanjab to ascertain the legal position of the waste,-<- 
in any district where there is any (in Ambfila^ Lddiaua, and some 
others^ there is none to speak of),—for whenever there is any*pecu- 
liarity, fls in Bawalpindi, Kangra, or the Salt Range, full notice of 
the subject is sure to be found in the Settlement Reports. 

In all cases where there is no question about the waste belong¬ 
ing to the village, bui where that waste is more than they actually 
want, the Act contains provisions for separately assessing it, vety 
like those of the North-West law. 

§ IZ.—Waste land in Oudh. 

"Waste lands’ have been declared, generally, to be the property 
of the State; but it has been ruled that small tracts of waste 
that supply fuel and pasturage to the neighbouring villages, or are 

^ All wasta in the Panjab that has been dealt with at Bcttlomcnt, and has been 
ent off from villages, and in which rights have not specially been recorded, is exclu¬ 
sively Governmeut property and available for forest purposes or otherwise ; but there 
has been u strong tendency of late to recognise the convenience of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages irrespective of their actual right. The result of our settled and peaceful 
Government has been, that the land originally made* over to the villages as waste 
has become valuable, audit has, in many instances* been all brought under cultivation 
without thought as to provision for grazing. In consequence of this the people 
have no waste left, whereon to graze or cut firewood; and they naturally clamour 
to get it in the neighbouring Government waste. Whenever, then, it is desired to 
enclose this for planting or other purposes, there is a loud outcry; and this may 
result some day in serious difficnlty. A difficulty of this aort was experienced In 
the **Rakh8*^ of the Salt Range (Jhclam District.) Here the waste was all marked 
off separately from the villages, as it would have been anywhere else, only it was 
understood that the tracts so marked off were rather taken under care for the gene¬ 
ral benefit and to prevent the different tribes disputing about them, than to become 
the property of Goverjimeut or liable to any'strict control, A forest settlement has 
accordingly revised these arrangements and allotted a certain portion .only to strict 
reservation. Meanwhile, there is in the Panjdb Laws Act (IV of 1872, section 48) 
an excellent provision which enables Government to make rules regulating the use 
of pasturage and other products of Government waste generally, and prohibiting 
any user that is not ill accordance with such rules. This provision is exceedingly 
valuable, pending the introduction of a complete forest reservation or other final 
disposal of the lands. 

a Quoted from the Digest, section II, § 63. 
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in the course of being cultivated by neighbouring villages, are to be 

included in the village boundaries. 

The object here, as elsewhere, was to give, in addition to the 

culturable laud, room for extension of tillage, and to provide for 

pasture land: and the rule was, when possible, to allow the village 

an extent of waste equal to the area already cultivated. If, after 

making this arrangement, the surplus would not exceed 500 acres, 

• 

^t was not demarcated, but redistributed and included in the villages. 
The waste in excess of this would usually be free of all rights and 
available for any Government purpose. 

* Whenever a State forest is demarcated, a belt of waste land has 
to be left between the village boundary aud the forest, so that the 
village may have no excuse for cattle-trespass within the actual 
forest limits. As this arrangement of waste was provided at the 
first settlements and acted on then, there was no occasion for any 
provision of law iu the Revenue Act, as we have seen there was 
in the Panjab. 

In cases wliere Government wastes adjoin private estates, the 
Government paid half the cost of the ordinary boundary-marks 
and one-tbird of triple junction pillars 

ft 

§ 13.— Waste in the Central Provinces^ 

ft 

There are in these provinces, to a greater extent than elsewhere, 
large areas of jungle country in the hill ranges aud in several of 
the plain districts. Such areas were from the first excluded from 
the scope of the settlement, and remained at the disposal of 
Government, and have now to a great extent been constituted per« 
manent Forest Estates, called in India Reserved Forests/^ But, 
just as in the other provinces, there were also waste areas which 
intervened between the occupied lands of villages under settlement. 

The Government right to deal with these was all along asserted ; 
aud it was never considered that, because the waste happened to 
be called by the same name as the mauza, it is therefore the 


^.Quoted from the Digeht, section II, § 70. 


T 
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property of that mauza. But a rule was devised (as in the Panj^lb) 

to give a reasouable share of waste to the village and to retain the 

• _ ^ 

rest. The Central Provinces rule was^ that an area equal to 100 

percent, as a minimum, or of 200 per cent, as a maximum, on the 
# 

area of cultivated land, was to be given up and included in the estate. 

In some districts the survey had been made so as to show the 
whole of the waste as in some mauza or other the Nagpur 

district). Where this had been done, the excess waste under the 
new rule, was to be marked oiT, and either now boundary maps pre« 
pared for the settlement records or the old ones altered®. The waste 
might be locally known by the name of a mauza, but it was a sepa* 
rate Government block. These blocks were free of all rights^. 

There would, however, be cases where a jungle tract carae under 
settlement, because small holdings or scattered villages were found 
in it. Here you could not speak of waste being attached to 
villages; it was a case of small hamlets found inside the waste. 
In such cases to have applied the rule would have been to increase 
the village only to a very [small plot. And there were cases also 
where the cultivation shifted, a plot being cultivated one year and 
abandoned the next in favour of a new plot. 

The decision in the matter is important, and I may, therefore, 
quote verbatim the digest of the Circular LXXII of 1862® :—'^But 
these are .... the instances where we should be especially 
careful to adhere to the principles adopted, of ^uot relinquishing 
large areas of forests and waste to individuals incapable and unwil¬ 
ling to reclaim them/ Accordingly, when a Settlement OflScer 
meets with a village, represented, say, by a few Goud huts, and a 

® Sco Nicholls* Digest of Circular Orders, Volume II, Section XX, page 595, 
where the whole subject is clearly treated. 

^ Where this would have been very inconvenient the waste separated off was 
allowed to he shown as n chak or part of a mauzn, belonging to Government. 

7 1 do net of course spenk of concessions which may have been allowed, or to 
such special rights as were granted in the Baldghdt district to certain settlers, who> 
in fact, contract to pay their revenue on the understanding that they are to get 
free jungle produce for their own use, and free grazing from the waste (which is now 
**Reserved Forest*^ under the Forest Law). 

® Digest, volume 11, page 596, Ac. 
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few acres of cultivation, in the depths of a forest extending over 
several square miles, more or less of hill and dale, he must not relin- 

t 

quisli the proprietary right ou the whole forest, because, from the 
circumstances above iustanced, and othei’s similar to them, he 
cannot exactly decide on the rule by which the right should be 
confined to closer limits. It must be remembered that, although 
Government is willing to recognise proprietary right on the basis 
of possession, yet possessed land, is defined as a rule to be culliva* 
tion, plus^ on the maximum scale, 200 per cent, of uncultivated 
land; and that there is no authority for granting proprietary rights 
on other grounds. 

There appear to be two ways of settling such cases :~ 

Firstly, offer to recognise the proprietary right in the cultiva¬ 
tion, plus an appropriate amount of uncultivated land; if the cul¬ 
tivation be scattered, act similarly, arranging the scattered portions 
as cUaks or outlying plots of the main portion, and exclude the 
remainder. Secondly, if this is objected to, because the cultivation 
shifts its locality, or on other grounds, there seems to be no alterna¬ 
tive but to reserve the superior proprietary right. Frame the assess¬ 
ment as if the excess of waste were excluded; guarantee possession 
to the landholders as inferior proprietors or tenants, but reserve 
the power to include the grant of the superiority of the land in 
their possession, in the grant of any portion of the excessive 
waste adjacent, which may, at any future time, be made to a third 
party; providing, however, at the same time, that they, the exist¬ 
ing landholders, or their heirs, shall have tlie offer, which they now 
refuse, again made to them before any. such grant be concluded.^* 

I notice that this was done in the Upper Godavari district®. 

Something has been done to prevent injury to the country by the 
wasteful treatment of forest lands included as waste in the village 
estates. By the terms of the wajib-ul-'arz,^^ rules for protection 

Settlement Report, section 201. I presume tbnt the inferior proprietary right 
would be given in the lauds found actually in possession at tlie time. Hitherto 
the cultivation had shifted ou the " bewar'' (often culled dahya) principle from 
place to place. 
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are agreed upon. Certain valuable trees are not to be cut without 
a reference to the Tahsilddr.. Where poles of sal^ shisham (/^. lati- 
folia), and teak are cut^ one such of good growth is to be left on 
each 100 square yards. Mohwa trees {Bassia laiifolia) are to be 
respected. Subject to these rules, clearing for bond Jide cultivation 
is not to be checked^®. These rules being by agreement, there was 
originally no specific penalty for their breach, but " vigilant care 
on the part of the District Officer and Tahsildars should suffice 
to ensure a general adhereneb to them/^ It would now seem that, 
under the new Revenue Act, a penalty can be enforced, for such 
rules are expressly alluded to in section 141(/’). And the Act pro¬ 
vides in section 16’J, that a penalty for breach of rules, made (with 
the sanction of the Governor General in Council) to carry out the 
provisions of the Act, may be exacted. 

The allotment of the waste having been already accomplished 
under the rules laid down, all that was required in the Revenue 
Act^ was to provide that if, in the course of any Settlement, there 
appear tracts of land which have no owner which do not appear 

A 

to be lawfully owned or to have been definitely and properly 
included in a mahal or estate under the arrangements which I have 
described), a notification should be issued inviting claims. If it is 
found that some persons had enjoyed certain riglits, but never had 
exclusive proprietary possession, then a portion of land may be 
given to the claimant (or some other form of compensation), so as 
to get rid of his rights over the rest. This is very nearly the 
same as the North-West Provinces law. 

In the large zaminddris, which are a. sort of semi-independent 
chiefships, the rules about excess waste have not been applied, and 
it is not intended to check the extension of cultivation in any way, 
even though some valuable trees may be on the ground. This 
clearing must not, however, be made a pretext for eelling valuable 
foreete. 




SeeNicholla* Digest, Vol. I, page 185. 
* Act XVlll of 1881, sections 40-42. 
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For the Ch&nda Chiefs the Government terms and rules of the 
tenure^ provide a certain protection for the forest*, the chief fea¬ 
ture of which is that more than a certain number of trees cannot be 
cut and sold without the Deputy Commissioner's sanction. The 
case of smaller estates is not so clear,—^in the Circular LXXII, 
already quoted, it*is said -that claims to " manorial lights ” (pre¬ 
sumably meaning rights in the waste) are to be carefully considered 
and reported on. I conclude that in most cases the waste lands 
have been included, and are not under Government control. 

In " mu'afi " and ubari" estates (estates of grantees either 
revenue-free or at reduced rates) also, the waste was included, on 
the same principles as regulated its being included or excluded 
from revenue-paying villages®. 

Section III.— The Survey. 

§ \r^Legal authority for it. 

It is only necessary to speak of this very briefly. When once 
thoroughly done, it is not, under ordinary circumstances, required 
to be repeated, at all events for a very considerable time. 

The Oudh and North-West Provinces Acts take it for granted 
that a survey is part of the proceedings, and merely give powers 
to the Survey Officers. In the Panjab, the notification of settle¬ 
ment declares what survey work has to be done and the Act 
then gives general powers, The Central Provinces Revenue Act 
allows of a revenue survey being carried out in any district, 
irrespective of a settlement being ordered at the time. 

§ professional survey of village boundaries. 

The early system followed alike in the North-West Provinces, 
Panjab, and Ceutral Provinces, was to have the survey and maps 

* * See these in detail in Chanda Settlement Ueport, Boot ion 324, page 180. 

* See Abstract No. 3 in the Settlement Code, 

* North-West Provinces Act XIX of 1873, section 41; Oudh Act XVII of 
1876, section 25 ; PanjAb Act XXXIll oflSTl, spctimi25; Central Provinces Aot 
XVlll of 1881. section 27. 
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partly made by professional agency in the Revenue Survey Depart¬ 
ment, and partly by tlie agency of native patwaris or of amins. 

The Revenue Survey Department furnished a map which only 
extended to the outa' boundaries of villages and the main blocks 
of cultivation and waste. These it defined with accuracy, as 
soon as the boundaries had been ascertained and* disputes settled 
in the course of the thdkbast or demarcation proceedings. The 
Revenue Survey usually mapped on the scale of 20 chains to the 
inch, or 4 inches to the mile. 

The Professional Survey Department also compiled a map show¬ 
ing all the main geographical features of the district and the 
village boundaries taken from the large-scale village boundary maps, 

Tlie map of the district, or part of the district, was afterwards 
reproduced on a reduced scale by hand-drawing, or now by the aid of 
photozincography. These are the “ Revenue Survey maps (usually 
on the scale of 2 miles to the inch) which are familiar to my readers®. 

The Revenue Survey thus proved useful to the Settlement 
Officer in the following ways:—•(!) it gave him an accurate 
record of the total area of each village ; (2) a correct boundary 
configuration map showing waste and cultivated land ; and (3) 
maps of the tract of country showing the relative position of the 
villages. 

§ 3 . —IVie Khasra Survey. 

But none of the maps could be taken up by the Settlement 
Officer and worked on so as to fill in the field details. The 
Settlement Officer's survey was therefore a really separate one; only 
he could chock his own village-map outlines by the professional 
map, and also check his areas by it. 

The Settlement Survey was (under the earlier system) a 
non-professional survey of tlie interior portions of each village 
area, especially showing every field with a separate number. This 
map is called the Shajra,^^ and is on h large scale, usually 8 
or 16 inches to the mile. It is accompanied by a detailed 

B They shon the vilUgo boundarleB and the cultivation and waste areas. In 
tome places they are 1 inch = 1 mile instead of the scale stated in the text. 
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index or register of every field ® numbered in a series, according 
to the number in the Shajra, and called the Khasra’'/' Hence 
the Settlement Survey is often spoken of as the “ Khasra Survey/* 

^ A Sell! is a parcel of land lyin^ in ono spot in the occupation of ono cultl* 
vator or of sovcriil persons cultiviitiuj^ jointly, held undei* one title, and generally 
known by some name in the village. The plot of ground surrounded by a ridge of 
earth (mend) is not necessarily a Acid. Some of these ridges are more permanent 
thau others, and servo to divide the land into fields, bearing separate names. The 
boundaries [of fields are well known to the people and arc sometimes distinguished 
by particular marks, such AS the growth of certain grasses, stones, &c. In rich and 
irrigated land the separation into fields is generally permanent, but in light 
unirrigated lands it is liable to constant ultemtious. The field register (^khasra) 
should show when the limits of fields are fixed, and where variable. Tlie patwarl 
should be careful not to show twu fields os one, nor to divide one field into two." 
(Directions.) 

7 The Panj&b Uules (head C. Ill, 16-19) deal thus with the subject, giving 
the student a good idea of the general practice :— 

When the boundary map has been verified and passed, or when a boundary 
map or field map, prepared at a pr,evious settlement, has been accepted as correct, a 
field map (shajra) shall he prepared for each village, showing the boundaries of 
every field according to scale, and tlic length of every boundary line common to two 
fields. If any field or plot separately owned is too small to be distinguished in the 

body of the map, it shall be shown upon an enlarged scale on tlie margin, with a 

sullicicnt leferenco to its position in the map. The fields shall be numbered con¬ 
secutively, and the number of each shall bo entered, 

** The field map shall ordinarily be drawn on tlie scale of 16 inches to the 
mile (330 feet to the iiiclj), or as near thereto as may be convenient with reference 
to the local measure, Where special circumstances render necessary the use of a 
different scale, the oificor in charge of the settlement shall prescribe the scale to be 
used. The scale of the map in the measure which has been employed in the 
survey, the direction of the north point of the compass, aud an explanation of any 
symbols employed in the map, shall be shown on theiuap. 

The field map shall show in addition to the matters prescribed in Rule 16^ 

(1) Such physical features ns it may be possible to delineate. 

(2) The village boundary pillars, the triple junction points, aud distancos 

between each such pillar aud point. 

(3) The limits of the principal village sites and burial grounds. 

(4) The unculturable waste. 

(5) The culturable waste, 

(6) The cultivated land including fallow, 

(7) Wells and tanks used for irrigation 

(8) Irrigation channels. 

(9) The boundaries of any well-marked sub-divisions. 

(10) Village roads. 

(11) Bench-marks of any Government or Railway Survey, 
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This survey was carried out by Dative surveyors (amins) as in 
Oudh® and the North-Western Provinces and Central Provinces, or 
(as in the Paujab) by village patw^ris, who bad been taught 
surveying. 

In the latter province this method is still practised, and the 
patw^ris are subjected to a regular course of training which, so far, 
has given very satisfactory results. 


§ i,-^North~We$teTn Frovinces Cadastral Survey. 

In the North-Western Provinces a new method, spoken of 
as the Cadastral Survey, has been recently introduced and experi¬ 
mentally adopted in five districts. Here the survey is accomplished 
by trained surveyors under officers of the Survey Department, and 
thus the Revenue and the unprofessional survey of holdings is 
combined into one. The work (on a scale of 16 inches) is more 
costly but more accurate, and the maps are certainly of great excel¬ 
lence®. 

Whatever form of survey is in use, the student will remember 
that it results in two main permanent records :— 

(1) The Shajra or village field map, each plot being num¬ 

bered. 

(2) The Khasra or village field register, showing t1>e names 

of proprietor and tenant, the area, rent, and soil class 


* Digest, section III, § 1. 

* The maps are multiplied by photozincography. The Cadastral Survey has coat^ 
per 1,000 acres, sums varying from Rs. 289 in MsthurA, to Rs. 279 in MurAdabdd 
and Kb, 200 in Hamirpur. The Settlement Survey cost from Kb. 61 to Rs. 114 in 
an exceptional district (this includes a proportion of the Settlement Officer's 
pay). 

The following gives again an idea of comparative cost 


Settlement 

&ur\py 


Cadastral 

Survey. 


I Cawnporo 
Futihpur 
Aligarh 
MuradAbiid 
\ Agia 
t MnthurA 
Bauda 
^Hamtrpur 


Sq miles. 

Cost. 


Rs. 

2,446 

1,78.980 

1.580 

89,173 

1,957 

80,240 

2.527 

4,54,304 

2,190 

3.50,652 

1.369 

2 53,368 

1,895 

2.17.311 (uot yet complete) 

2,296 

2,93,174 



These Sgures are 
taken fiom Mr. 
Stack’s Memo* 
randam. 
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according to tbe classification of soils^ ns made at the 
time of survey; particulai's of irrigation are also recorded 
at the same time. 

§ 5 .—The Survey is MauzawdrJ^ 

' The survey is, in Revenue language, said to be made '' mauza- 
wdi’,” notmahalwaiV'i.d., it deals with villages (mauzas), 
with local groups of lauds known by one name, not with revenue 
groups, or lands bearing together one sum of assessed I'eveuue and 
called '' raahals.^' 

For the Central Provinces, tTiis statement will require some 
modification. There the practice was, as the Act now provides, that 
any land which it was desirable to treai separately for revenue pur¬ 
poses should, without reference to its being a mauza or part of a 
mauza, be made into a raahal or revenue unit^®. Consequently it was 
necessary for the survey to take notice of this separation and to 
show not merely the historical mauzas of the district, but also such 
farther divisions as had been created for convenience. 

Sometimes, for convenience sake, several small mauzas, owned 
by the same persons, or held on the same title, have been clubbed 
together: or a large and practically composite mauza may, by the 
efieet of partition, have been separated into its locally-namcd divi¬ 
sions as separate^ mfthdls. 

§ 6. — The Mauza and the MakdL 

The student will do well, once for all, to understand the differ¬ 
ence between a -mauza and a mahal. The mauza is the locally 
known and traditional division of land, as described in Chapter III 
of Book I. Of course, in many instances, the mauza is held on one 
tenure, and is in every respect a unit nut only of locality to be 

^ Central Provinces Act, section 43. 

> So in Directions, § 7 (Directions to Settlement Officers), But the former 
Oftse is rare. It occurs only in districts bordering on Bengal. The partition of 
estates often leads to the formation of more than one mahAl in the same villageb 
This practice is said to be yearly increasing. Whatever the size of the mahAI# 
however, it Is assessed to revenue os a whole. 
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adopted in the survey, but also of title to be 'assessed with one 
lump sum of revenue ; in that case the mauza ai\d the mahal are 
identical. On tlue other hand, there may be in one village two or 
more separate interests, so that the Settlement Officer deals with 
them as separate mahals; here the logal division and the estate 
division do not coincide. In OuJh I have already indicated that, 
owing to a peculiar custom of dividing family property, some estates 
have come to consist of a series of i)atclies, one perhaps in each of 
four or five or more villages or mauzas. Here, again, as the assess¬ 
ment follows the estate, not tl^^ mere local group, the mahal is 
something widely different from a mauza or village. 

In the Central Provinces also, as above noticed, there were 
reasons for detaching grouJ»s of land and having them surveyed 
and treated as if they were separate villages. Yet they could not 
be called mauzas, because they were artificially created, so they are 
called mahals. 

§ 7 .—Survey of alluvial lands — NortJi-lFestern Provinces and 

Oudh^ 

In many districts there are estates or portions of estates liable 
to be affected by the action of rivers. I do not here speak of the 
rights resulting irom the law of alluvion, but merely of the revenue 
practice in separately grouping and surveying such changeable 
areas for the purposes of assessment. 

It is a rule ® that in any estate in which one portion is liable to 
fluvial action, where there are extensive areas of sand which 
may be rendered fertile at some future time by deposit* of river silt, 
or where part of the estate is either actually severed by the river 
from the main estate, or where the lands along the bank may be 
washed away, or may be added to by deposits; in all such cases, this 
portion of the estate is separately marked off by boundary pillars, 
and settled as a separate alluvial mahal for five years only (if 
the Settlement Officer has not specially fixed the time). This 

^ See flection 257 (a), Act XIX of 1873; Settlement Manual, 2nd edition, 1868, 
page 14; also S. B. Cir. Dep. I, pp. 18 & 88. 
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scttleqient does not absolutely exclude alteration in case of an 
unusual increment or decrement caused by exceptional action of the 
river. In sucli cases tlie estates are measured, and the revenue 
assessment adjusted, even thoug'h the five years have not elapsed. 
The assessment is not interfered with in smy case unless the assets 
(on which the revenue is calculated) are affected to the extent of 
10 per cent, increase or decrease, since the last revision. ■ 

The system in Oudhis exactly like that of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. The principle to be followed is always stated in the Aabu* 
li^ai or written assent to engage for the revenue^. 

§ 8.— Sj/stejn in the Panjdb. 

This ‘^separate chak” system^ is adopted only in some dis¬ 
tricts for special reasons. But whether this system is adopted 
or not, the increase or decrojise of assessment is arranged for in 
one or two ways,—whichever is specified in the settlement 
records. On one plan each field is separately considered, and 
calculating by the. assessment-i'ate applicable, the amount of the 
jama' is increased or diminished, accordingly as the field has 
been increa^d or diminished, improved or spoilt, by sand, during 

the year. On the other plan, no notice is taken of increase or* 
■ 

decrease in area, or of the assets calculated on the culturable area, 
so long as the change falls short of a minimum—usually 10 per 
cent.—on the whole culturable area of the estate as fixed at the 
time of settlement. The alluvial lands are iusj)ected every cold 
season after the river subsides, and, if necessary, measured. Action 
is taken according to the system in force. 

§ 9 .—System in the Central Provinces. 

The conditions about alluviou are entered iu the w^ib-ul-'arz, 
so that it is a matter of direct agreement. The Act also gives 
power to assess lands gained by alluvion at any time, even when 

* section IV, § 30 ; and Circular 24 of 1878. 

^ That is, making the lands liable to be affected into a separately assessed ** chnk ** 
or " alluvial mahal,** as the North-West Provinces Circular culls it. 
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a settlement is not in progress. The principle adopted is the same 
as that of the North-West Provinces. If the increment exceeds 
10 per cent, on the area of the mahal^ an increase in revenue 
may he demanded. Loss is, however, not to be taken notice of 
unless it reduces the total assets, so that there really is not a fair 
margin of profit to the owner after paying the Government assess¬ 
ment. Sandy tracts are excluded from assessment, but become 
liable if afterwards fertilised by deposit of soil, even during the 
currency of the settlement^. 

« 

Section IV.— Assessment, inspection ok villages, and revenue. 

§ 1 .—The subject stated. 

Fora Settlement Officer this, of course, is one of the most im¬ 
portant subjects. It is the great work of settlement. Instructions 
and advice for the determination of the amount to be assessed, are 
therefore found to occupy a large space in Revenue Manuals and 
Circular Orders®. All Settlement Reports also deal largely with 
the subject, entering into a detailed description of the process by 
which the assessment was actually arrived at. 

It is a little difficult to select the points to be enlarged upon 
• in a Manual, the object of which is not to instruct an officer how to 
set about assessing an estate, but only to explain^the general principle 
on which the jama,^' or annual sum to be paid as Government 
revenue, is calculated and applied. The principle now everywhere 
recognised is, that the land revenue^^s distinct from certain 
cesses also levied—is to be a certain percentage (of which here¬ 
after) of the “ average assets of each estate. In the North- 
West Provinces (asin parts of Bengal), where nearly all the land 
is held by tenants paying money-rents, the assets ought to be 
justly estimated, if they are taken to be the total of the rents which 

^ See Settlement Code, No. VI; and the Laud Bevonae Act, sectiou 132, 
clause 9. 

> See especially Colvin's Settlement Manual, 2iid edition, 1868, 29; S. B. Cir* 

Dcp. I,pp. 3-7. Ac.; the "Directions;” Memorandum ou the Bevisloi^of Settle¬ 
ment, North-West Provinces, by A. Colvin, 1872; Und the Panjdb Buies; the Cen¬ 
tra Provinces Settlement Code, 1863; Erskiue’s Digest, section IV. 
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the proprietor is able to obtain from bis tenants, applying the same 
rent-rates, in the case of those lands which do not happen to be in the 
hands of tenants. To these rents, certain other items of income, 
such as fruit, fisheries, jungle products, have to be added; and where 
there is a great extent of valuable waste allowed (as above explained) 
to be part of the estate, as it is obvious that some day this will or 
ought to be cultivated, an addition may be also calculated on this 
account. Then we have a total ofassets,” some fair proportion 
of which may be taken as the Land Revenue. 

In provinces, however, where rent is not usually paid in money, 
where the proprietors largely cultivate their own holdings, and where 
tenants pay rent iu the shape of a share of the grain produce, other 
methods have to be adopted. In the Panjab, at the present day^ 
produce-estimates are much relied on. These are prepared from 
different classes of soil, and by valuing the outturn according to 
tables of average prices-current, the assets can be calculated, a share 
of which will give the Government revenue, just as in the case of 
the assets calculated from rental values. 

§ Z.^jEarlier melhod of assessment. 

% 

But the procedure of assessment, as it is now understood, was 
not at first appreciated. In the early days of our settlements, i.^., 
in 182%, the matter was not put in this light. Sixty years ago money 
rates of rent were much less common than they are now, and the 
proprietor's rents (as the State or Rajahs share had formerly been) 
were often paid in kind ,—a certain proportion of the yield of each 
field. 

In the old days, when the State took its share in grain, there 
was no question about profits of the villager and the cost of living, 
and so forth. There was the grain on the threshing-floor, and it 
was divided, such as it was, between the R&ja, the cultivator, and 
the village servants, all of whom got their dues out of it. 

Then followed the Mughal and other later Native Governments 
who naturally, in the course of progress from primitive to more 
modern society, converted their grain share into a money revenue. 
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And when once money was paid, the original grain share became 
forgotten, and both rulers and their subordinates found it very 
easy to raise money rates to whatever figure could practically be got 
out of the people. 

Our Government could not of course continueisuch a plan. A 
moderate assessment it was their desire as well as their duty 
to make; and how was it to be made ? Naturally they considered 
that it was a share only in the profits of land that they were to take. 

Now the profits of laud consist in the balance left after 
deducting tlie wages of labour and profits ou capital (which 
constitute the cost of production”) from the value of the produce. 
Consequently the framers of the Regulation VII of 1822 intended, 
or*were understood to intend, that the revenue should be arrived at 
by taking a proportion of the sura wliich remained after deducting 
the “ cost of production,^' from tlie estimated produce valued in 
money. Consequently, at first, every one set to work to try and 
find out, by enquiry, and also by experiment, what amount of grain 
the land really did yields anil what the costs of cultivation were; 
and that in the face of the difliculties which accident, variety of 
season, difference of situation (coupled with the interest the land¬ 
holders had in concealing the true‘facts) threw in their way. 

In this endeavour to find out the produce and its value after 
deducting cost of production, and then calculaling the Government 
percentage, the possibility of finding out, at least in some provinces, 
what the land really did (as a fact) let for, was overlooked. 

§ 3.— Progress in method.—Regulation IX of 1833. 

After a great deal of failure, and after many volumes of cor¬ 
respondence and reports on the subject had accumulated, the 
error was acknowledged. Regulation IX of 1833 repealed so much 
of the former Regulation as prescribes, or has been understood to 
prescribe, that the amount of jama' to be demanded from any 
mahdl (estate) shall be calculated on an ascertainment of the 
quantity and value of actual produce, or on a comparison between 
the cost of production and the value of produce." 
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The modern practice, however, was not immediately developed. 
Even after 1838, a method of assessment known as the ^'aggreffate 
to detail method, was largely followed. This I shall again allude 
to afterwards; here it -will be enough to say that it depends on 
assuming a lump sum to start with, and then seeing how it divides 
over the individual estates, and then correcting it till what seems 
a fair result is retiched. Gradually, however, the modern prac¬ 
tice of ascertaining the average assets was substituted, the rental 
being taken as the basis in the North-West Provinces and Oudh 
(where it is possible to do so) ; and calculation by aid of produce- 
estimates as well as other methods being still used in those places 
where money rents were not common or could not be api)lied easily 
iu calculating. That is a brief summary of the history of assessr 
meats. To explain it more fully, 1 must separately describe (1) the 
system of the North-West Provinces, where money rents are gene¬ 
ral, and (2) the system followed where either the landowner culti¬ 
vates most of his land himself, or where the crop is still divided 
between landlord aud tenant iu kind. 

§ 4 .—System of the ’North-Western Provinces, 

To understand the principle of assessment where money rents are 
general^ we must go back a little and consider what the elfect of our 
settlement was. I tiave before stated, and in a previous chapter 
explained iu detail, that the earliest form oE Government reveime 
was the Raja taking a certain share out of the village grain heap on 
the threshing-floor. The share of the State was no doubt fixed by 
custom ; and under rule of a wise king, who bad bis officials well iu 
baud, the customary share was not exceeded ; extras were levied in 
the shape of taxes, fees, aud contributions. In a former chapter it 
has also been described how, in the reign of Akbar, the State share 

was converted iuto a money assessment Akbar did not enfored the 
\ 

^ See some uJmlrablc roiuarks on the process hy which a change from grain to 
a cash revonue wns effected, in Mr. VV. C. Deuetb’s Gondu Settlement Report, 1878, 
§ 97 et seq *; also see page 172, ante, where 1 have described Akbar’a Settlement in 
Bengal under Uaja Todur Mai. 
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change all at once; he left it optional, at first, for the raiyat to pay 
in cash or in grain. As population increased, estates became mul¬ 
tiplied by extension of cultivation and by the division of family 
property; at the same time coined money became more plentiful. 
In short, as it became more difficult to manage the revenue collec¬ 
tion in kind, it became easier to levy a cash revenue ; the means 
of paying in money became more attainable. Before a grain share 
was given up altogether, an intermediate plan - for saving trouble 
was adopted, namely, that of estimating that the standing crop 
ought to give so many '^mauuds,'' and then requiring the village 
to make good tlie State share on the basis of the estimate?. This 
was of course unpopular, so that money rates came to be preferred®. 

^ In tho records of (lie Anibala Commissioner's office T found n report on a lapsed 
estate of Sirdirni Duyi Kdnwar, dated 23rd May 1824. It contains tlie following 
curious passage (which I truuscribe exactly,—capitals and nil):— 

*^Tbo Native system of making the collections may be termed three*foldthe 
kun (kail) [also called " kankut " Hnd“tfp ”], bataec (Imtaf) and tushkhces (tush- 
kbis), all of which had at different periods been adopted by the officers of tho late 
Sirdtiruee. The kun or appraisement [of crop before cutting], if skilful makers can 
be found, is tho most >iinple and expeditious method, but requiring great Fidelityt 
Experience, and Judgment in the **kunneea" or apprtiisor, who should be chosen 
from among the oldest Zumceudars, and over whom the Tuhsocldar should keep a 
vigilant and circumspect E.\e. In the case of a cultivator being dissatisfied with the 
appraisement of his field by the kuuneca, iin instant recourse should lie hud to the 
Practice of boating out a llcegu or a Diswa of the grain o;^ the disputed Field, and 
thereby ascertain the exact quantity to the satisfaction of both parties. It is obvious 
^bat a constant appeal to this principle ouglit to be avoided ns tedious and vexatious, 
and it is seldom that the cultivator calls for its appUc.ition, still less dues tho kuutieea 
like to put his judgment to the Test. 

** The buluee or division of grain on the spot seemed to present many objoi'tions. 
Three Heaps are made : one for the Sarkar (the Government), one for the ilyot, and 
the third for the Khureh, or village expenses ; so that tho Government receives only 
about one-third of tho produce, which has led to the phrase ** bntaee lootaee " or Division 
is plunder. The grain has to remain in the field for n length of time, exposed to the 
Elements, ere it can be trodden out and winnowed, added to the expense of persons lo 
watch the khulwara (khalwara) or stacks, from the spoliation of the Zuiueeudars, 
who are tempted to remove portions of gr.iin during the night season. Could these 
aod aituilar Difficulties be hurniouuted, no mode offers such a show of justice to the 
Government and its subjects as dividing the Gifts of nature on the spot. 

“ The tuslikhecs, or farm of au estate to the highest bidder, distresses the culti* 
vator, however pleasing the lurrativc receipts may app^nr for the firut few ^earsof the 
. lease . I . 
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Akbar’s settlement was bused on a valuation of the produce. But 
it is only in districts to which this settlement extended, or was 
virtually enforced, that money rates were substituted for grain rates 
on such a principle. It was more common to take no thought of 
the value of land, and assess a Axed annual charge per plough. 
This, it may be remarked in passing, is in itself enough to give the 
first impulse to competition in land, because men would find out 
that one farm was more profitable than anothei', though it had the 
same plough rate. 

These rates being fixed, they became well known; and 
crystallising, like everything Indian, into being "the custom,'* 
they survived all changes for a long time. Nor is this con¬ 
trary to what has been said of the uncertain exactions under 
Native rule. While the Government was strong, the rates fixed 
were respected, and extra charges were limited in number and 
levied by proper authority. But in the later days of decline 
and weakness which preceded the fall of the Native rule, the Revenue 
farmers raised rates uncontrolled, and grasped at what they could 
get, giving only a certain portion to the treasury. Even, then, 
there are abundant indications that under this increased pressure 
the original customary State revenue rate was still hiown, the extra 
demand was levied in the form of "feesand "cesses®,'^ rather 
than by any admitted alteration of the revenue rate itself. Such 
is the tenacious force of custom. No doubt, however, the rates that 
were then taken, having regard to the value of produce and the 
extent of land under cultivation, are quite as much as could be 
paid, and often represented the entire profits, leaving the culti¬ 
vators only enough to live on. 

When the British Government was introduced, all this came to 
an end. Government recognised or conferred (as we have seen) a 
proprietary right in the land, and handed over to the proprietors so 
recognised, the produce or the money rates paid by the actual cul¬ 
tivators which would have beeu formerly directly taken by the 

* Soc alio the Account of the levy of " Cesses ” iu the chapter on the Bengal Per- 
maneut Settlement, 


U 
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king’s agents. Our Government merely stipulated that the pro¬ 
prietor should pay to the treasury a fixed sum, which was a 
moderate share of what it is estimated he could fairly collect. 
We disallowed the extra rates, and excessive cesses as such; but 
the old customary revenue rates, with such local alterations as time 
and circumstances had brought about, became the rents which the 
proprietors got, and these rents, as long as they remain unaltered, 
would form, on the principle already alluded to, the main portion 
of the assets on which the Government share was to be calculated. 

Having, however, recognised proprietary rights, we did not 
desire to withhold what were, from a European point of view, the 
natural and legal consequences of that proprietary right. Except 
where we stepped in with legal enactments to protect certain spe¬ 
cified classes of "tenants,” we left the proprietors free to get 
more rent out of the land, if it could be got by fair means, de¬ 
pendent on competition and the increased value of land and its 
produce j and that very soon came to be the case. Waste land 
was available for the increase of cultivation: good government 
brought security and peace; roads, railways, and canals were 
made, and the value of land rose greatly; while population increased 
with it. Produce of all kinds also had a far higher value. The 
managers of land no longer had to seek for tenants and to coax 
and keep them; people began to come and ask for fields to cul¬ 
tivate, and were willing to bid against each other for them. The 
rents could then no longer remain at the old customary rates. 

Now the modern theory of Government revenue is, that it is a 
fixed and moderate share of the proprietor’s assets, whatever those 
assets are; consequently to make a proper assessment the " assets” 
must be known. How, then, are the assets to be ascertained ?— 
or, in other words, since we have no longer rates fixed by ancient 
custom to deal with, but something like real rent rates depend¬ 
ent on competition, how are we to get at the actual or full rents 
which are to be the basis of our calculation ? That is the question 
to he answered, under the modern method of assessment, in the 
North-Western Provinces. 
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But this method was not all at once adopted; indeed, as I re- 
marked^ the result which I have pictured, the universality of cash 
rents—representing not a mere customary but a real rental—was not 
brought about at once: consequently in the first settlements the 
rental did not occupy anything like an exclusive place. 

In the early settlements the method which I have alluded to as 
the "aggregate to detail process was adopted. By this a lump 
sum was assumed in the first instance for an entire pargana. This 
was taken on the basis of a comparison of former Native settlements 
and so forth. The lump sum was then divided over the villages, 
and then the village jama's were again compared in various ways, 
and corrected by addition or deduction consequent on various 
circumstances which were observed on the spot, and at last a total 
for each village was arrived at. 

§ h,Sj/stem of assessment prescribed by the “ Directions f 

In the Directions^® this pi'actice is directly recommended, not 
indeed as a method to start with, but as a method for testing the 
figures when they have been independently calculated. 

The Directions declared that the assessment was not to be a 
mere arithmetical process, but to be based on sound judgment and 
calculation. The Bevenue demand was not to be more than two- 
thirds of the net produce in ease of lands cultivated by pro¬ 
prietors, or of the gross rental on lands held by tenants. Villages 
were to be grouped together according to their general similarity of 
position and cix'cumstances, as affected by the same influences. 
There might be a group of canal villages, or a group ou low moist 
land, or ou high-and-dry land with very deep wells. One set might 
be favourably situated as regards a railway which exported their 
produce, another might be close to a large town, and so forth. 

The Settlement Officer had to start with a correct list of 
the village lands, cultivated, culturable waste, and unculturable; 
this also was classified into irrigated and unirrigated. Then he 
could ascertain the rates imposed at former settlements, and 

DirectionB (Settlement Officers), para. 48 €t 9eq» 
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whether that amount was easily collected or not; if the village 
had been sold or had been farmed^ and what was got for it; at 
what price does land now sell or mortgage for; next he had tables 
showing the gross rental of the village, as compared with that of 
the other villages in the same tract of country and with generally 
similar circumstances. If the rental of any village was considered 
suspicious, or, owing to grain rates, was difficult to ascertain, it 
was said thattlie Settlement Officer's inspection, aided by the know¬ 
ledge he had acquired of tl>c description or class of the cultivating 
community, would enable him to make a very fair estimate of what 
the rental onglit to be. Lastly, the opinions of the pargana officers 
(qanungo, &c.), and the estimate of respectable neighbouring land¬ 
holders not themselves interested in the matter, were to be considered. 

It will be observed that this gives a general guide as to 
the amount of the revenue, but does not decide on any particular 
process of calculating it. It does not say definitely that the result 
of these steps is to be the extraction of a fair revenue-rate 
either general or for different soils according to circumstances; nor 
does it prescribe that this acreage -rate has to be multiplied over 
tlie area, so as to give the village jama'. Yet in most places 
this was the method adopted, wiiile in some the more general plad 
of taking a lump assessment, without making acreage rates at all, 
was still adhered to. 

In the case of the lump sum estimatd, there were various data of 
former settlemeots to go by, and the history of the village under 
Native rule. 

In the case of acreage rates being calculated, these rates could 
be checked in a variety of ways. The Settlement Officer could 
compare the rental of the laud calculated at his soil rates " with 
what the rental came to when calculated by rates on each plough 
(which is a method of payment often adopted by the people), or by 
rates on each well S or with rates obtained by valuing different propor- 

* TUat IS, on the locflll^ recognised area or block which one well waters ; this 
will vary from village to village, according to the depth of the weU, the charaoter of 
the soil, &c. 
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tions of the produce iu kind. He could also probably find a village 
near at hand of a similar class^ the assessment of which was known 
to be fair. He could see what rates per acre this assessment gave 
as compared with his own. Then, also, there were data of former 
settlements, schedules of revenue taken in the days when the land 
was held by a local chief, and so forth : he could calculate the jama' 
which his own rates would give and compare it with these actual 
jama's, and thus see whether it was too high or too low. The 
former jama' may have been collected with difficulty; returns of 
coercive processes may show that it was only got in with pressure, 
while sales of land brought in low prices, entirely owing to the 
severity of the assessment. If, then, his present rates when 
multiplied over the acreage gave a total jama' as high as that 
former severe one, they were clearly excessive, unless it appeared ' 
that, since the days of that assessment, the laud had so risen in 
value, and its opportunities in the way of market or communication 
bad become so much improved, that what was heavy then could be 
light now; in which case his rates might be justifiable. 

The revenue rates for the cultivated area being known, then 

it might be that some additional assets were to be allowed for. 

There might be a large amount of valuable waste, which, though 

not then under the plough, might easily be cultivated, and the 

• 

assessment would be raised for tbis, not of course to such a figure 
as would be attained by making the whole to pay at cultivated 
rates, but by adding a general fair rate for waste. There might 
be also valuable jungle produce ; an addition would also be made for 
this. 

And there were also often local circumstances which could not 
conveniently be allowed to afiect the average rates, but might be 
allowed for by a general deduction on the jama’ *. 

^ It IB not neceasnry to g^o into this subjoct. I mny, however, mention an 
ioBtance, It is well known how eaglet differ in iigriculturiil capacity; some are by 
birth bad cultivators and lazy, and others are naturally g^ood farmers and diligent. 
This tells on the land very much: the one will get crops which will meet with ease a 
revenue assessment that would crush a village of another caste on precisely the same 
•oil. It was not thought possible, at least in the North-Western Provinces, to fix a 
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1 have devoted some detail to this subject, because not only was 
this the method adopted in earlier settlements, but the different 
means of checking the jama' and so forth are still largely used. 
It is only, indeed, in the North-West Provinces that the system 
of rent-rates, to be next described, has been perfected and super¬ 
seded the earlier methods of assessment. 

§ 6 .—The modern si/stem of the North-Western Provinces. 

The modern system in the North-Western Provinces was 
first perfected in the Farukhabad settlement under Mr. C. A. 
Elliott. It is essentially a process by which a true rent-rate for 
every acre of assessable ground is ascertained, which rate is 
applied to the estate with unvarying accuracy. The total may 
be modified in the lump, by the occurrence of particular conditions 
which it is not convenient to allow to affect the rates; but the rent- 
rales are the really important basis of the whole calculation. 

In making out these, the first help available is the jamabandi*, a 
village return of rents stated to be actually paid. But this is 
obviously not a sufficient basis for a valuation. For example, there 
are some lands held by the proprietor himself, and the rent-roll does 
not show any rent for these; there are charitable rent-free plots 
and other sources of deduction. We must therefore add the rents 
that would otherwise be payable on these, and then we get (so far) 
what is called the corrected rental." But even this is not 
enough. How do we know that these rents are really paid and 
not understated ? Perhaps, if the rents are entirely paid in cash 
and great pains are taken in checking and discussing the entries. 


generally different sot of rates for each different caste; the matter can generally be 
best provided for either by the moderate reduction of the sanctioned rates in the 
particular village^ or by some such general allowance on the total jama* as alluded 
to in the text. 

’ Jamahandi properly means, not a rtni-rolU but a roll showing the distribution 
of the revenue burden among the cultivators; when this sum became the proprietor’s 
**rent*’ (thus illustrating the remarks previously made), the term **jamahandi*’ 
eame to mean a proprietor’s rent-roll. 
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the total may be an approximation to the truths But the land¬ 
lords are directly interested in stating the rents as low as possible, 
and will often assure the Settlement Officer that the tenants can 
pay no more. This is all very well, but somehow or other it 
appears from the information of an honest landlord in a neighbour¬ 
ing estate under exactly the same conditions, that a much higher 
rent is actually paid without difficulty on his laud. Is this only 
an accident, or how is it ? 

The Settlement Officer must, therefore, resort to some other 
guides besides the asserted totals even of a corrected rent 
statement. In other words, he must make out an estimated or 
calculated rent-rate, which will be true as a fair basis of assess¬ 
ment; and in order to be this the rate must be not one that is 
true for any one year, but the average of prevailing rent-rates. 

The methods of calculating this average rent-rale were, as might 
be expected, different in different districts, before what I may call 
the finally approved method was adopted. But in all cases the 
first necessity is to form assessment circles—tracts of country as 
nearly as possible homogeneous—so that the same rate or rates 
can be applied throughout them. Por this purpose the villages are 
grouped into circles having generally the same features. Thus 
we may have a circle of villages on moist alluvial land along a 
river, or along a canal; a group on hilly ground where the climate 
is different; a group along the edge of the dry or desert high laud 
where wells cannot be employed; and so forth. If a whole 
pargana (or small fiscal sub-division) of a district is practically 
identical in character, then circles are not required, and the pargana 
can be dealt with as a whole. 

^ This seems to be especially so in tho^old and woll-popnlated districts of the 
North-West Provinces. Thus Mr. Auckland Colvin writes (Memo., page 7)—*'the 
rates paid by the occupiers were perfectly well known throughout the country, and 
might be supposed to represent more accurately than any calculation by an outsider 
the letting value of land.” This is, 1 understand, considered by some competent 
judges to be too general a statement oven for the North- West Provinces. It does 
Dot of course apply to provinces or districts where cash rents arc not the custom, or 
wfiera the land has not been under settled government for a sufficient for rents 
to have received their full natural development. 
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§ 1.'^System of land-zone^ in each village^ 

I do Dot think it necessary to describe the rougher methods of 
rent-rate calculation I shall therefore come at once to the improved 
or modern method, perfected in the Farukliabad Settlement, This 
was the foundation of the rules drawn up by the Board of Bevenue 
in 1875. 

The system is based on the fact that the villages exhibit cer¬ 
tain zones of cultivation, the rental value of which is different, 
irrespective of difference of natural advantages of soil. 

The homestead lands are found to be the best lands in the 
immediate vicinity of the village site; here they receive much more 
care than lands further off, are more easily manured and better 
watered. They are also likely to be the best lands, because, natu¬ 
rally, when the village was founded, the best and most fertile soil 
would be brought first under cultivation, and the village I'csidences 
would bo established in convenient vicinity to such lands. The 
value, then, of all homestead land, is in many cases quite independ¬ 
ent of, and rises superior to, any differences in the soil, if indeed 
such exist. 

Next in value is the middle zone^ and least of all is that con¬ 
sisting of outlying lands at a distance from the village site, which 
are less carefully cultivated, and to which manure is not so easily 
carried. 

These zones are called "har,^* and it is the practice to recognise 
the homestead, middle, and outer, har. The villages have recognised 
rates for land in each har; as I said before, the homestead has a 
uniform and comparatively high rental value, irrespective of soil, 
and is sure to be irrigated'; but the middle and outer zones will 
ha^e their rental value different within the zone, according to the 
soil and according to means of irrigation. So that soil elites 

* In some of thc^e, tbo village rentals, corrected as far as possible, were taken, so 
as to give a general all-round rate per acre, without respect to soils: the plan was, I 
believe, adopted in Sabdranpur. In other places soils were disregarded, but different 
general rates for irrigated aud uuirrigated land were relied on. In others there would 
be again some classified according to their quality, as clay, sand, &c. 
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(Avhich are usually few in number and take notice only of well- 
marked differences) are made use of within each bar if need be ; 
and these soils, again, may be irrigated or unirrigated. Practically 
the homestead bar needs no such sub-division, as it is sure, in all 
cases, to be irrigated : but in the other ''hdrs^\ soils may'differ, 
and each soil may differ again according as it is irrigated or depend¬ 
ent on rainfall only. 

§ 8 .—Inspection of villages in order io classify soils and find out 

rent-rates. 

The Board^s rules direct that when the settlement measurements 
are sufficiently advanced, the Settlement Officer shall proceed, 
during the field season, to inspect the villages and to mark out on 
his map the recognised hirs in each village, and also any soil 
differences that may warrant a separate classification; so that all 
the fields numbered in the map will come under one or other class. 

Next, the Settlement Officer enquires into the prevailing rates 
of rent for each class of land in each zone or h^r, both by local 
enquiry and by reference to village records; he also is required to 
make out tables showing the area of each class of soil in the village 
and the actual rents paid for that part of it which is held by 
tenants. 

During the villa^fe inspection, all facts regarding the agricultu¬ 
ral statistics and the revenue and general history of the village, are 
collected and noted down, and it is during this inspection that tho 
Settlement Officer forms his conclusions as to circles of villages, or 
groups already alluded to, throughout which the rent-rates may be 
taken as fairly uniform for the same soil-class. 

A list is now made, out of all the villages in the assessment 
circle. Those villages are excluded which might disturb the general 
average, owing to the fact that they are known to be rack-rented, 
or to be cultivated by the proprietors, or to be held at exceptionally 
low rents by some favoured caste of tenants. 

The list is sent into the office, and there the rent of every field in 
each village, as it appears in the field register, is placed under the soil- 
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class to which it belougs^ as already known from the Settlement 
Officer's inspection and noting on the map. The result of this is that 
under each class there will be a list of different rent-rates. Abnormally 
high or low rents being excluJedj the rest are added up and divided 
by the total area of the soil-class. The result gives an average 
rent-rate for every acre of that class of soil throughout the circle. 
As. the classification of soils is the result of careful inspection, and 
the rent recorded against each field is subject to repeated testing 
while the field registers and the jamabandis are being prepared, the 
averages ai*e accepted as true average rent-rates. 

It is hardly necessary to remark, after this explanation, that 
two things are needed,—first, to get out of the record-room all the 
facts about former assessments, and whether they were collected 
with ease or the reverse; and, next, for the assessing officer to go 
himself, map in hand, and study the villages on the spot, their soil, 
and their circumstances, marking the wells and the limits of the 
different soils in his map, and keeping a note-book for all facts 
elicited. 

The Settlement Officer keeps a manuscript book during the pro-, 
gress of settlement operations, and in this he causes to be transcribed 
(in English) all agricultural statistics connected with each village 
or estate at the past and present settlements; This book contains 
all the information wkich is requisite for thS compilatiou of the 
General village statements which are made out as soon as the 
Board^s sanction to the rates is given 

The pargana note-books are now preserved, though they do not 
form part of the formal records of the settlement. Practically, the 
" village statements,'' which are part of the record, contain, in an 
abstract and tabulated form, the most important information con¬ 
tained in the pargana books. 

As soon as the rent-rates are calculated out, the rent-rate report 
is submitted to the Board of Revenue'^ through the usual channels. 


® S. B. Cir., Part I, Dep, I, Rules 13 and 21. 

* ict XIX of 1873, sections 45 and 257, omder which Rules for preparing such 
reports ore made. 
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This report justifies the rates, and explains the basis on which they 
have been ascertained, and in fact gives a full description of the 
whole procedure, so as to satisfy the controlling authority of the 
correctness of the results arrived at. 

I do not propose to describe the contents of this report, as it 
can be learned in detail from the Board's Circulars. 

§ 9. —Classification of the revenue. 

When the rent-rates have received sanction, the village jama', or 
lump-sum assessment, has to be calculated. 

The. revenue or Government share is one-half of the rent-rates. 
The revenue total may therefore be the rate multiplied over the 
area. But in many instances there are local circumstances which 
demand a local reduction of rates or some modification of the total. 
There may be also other assets to be taken into account^ such as the 
proceeds of fisheries or jungle produce. So that the actual jama^ 
may be different from a mere calculation of area at the rent-rates^ 
The jama^ is therefore again reported for sanction : it is then 
announced on a day fixed by proclamation^ at the tahsil^. The 
rules as to the person settled with^and what happens if engagement 
is refused^ will be described presently. 

§ iSi^^Traets paying grain rent. 

Even in the North-Western Provinces, I should mention, there 
may be tracts in which grain rents are still used; f^cse, I under¬ 
stand, are dealt with by assuming a cash rent-rate, which is that 
of a tract of the same kind of soil and under similar conditions, for 
which a cash rent is known. The practice of making produce- 
estimates, and dealing with them as in the Fanjab, is not followed, 

§ 11.— Tie syeiem in Oudh. 

The general instructions to the Settlement Officer do not differ 
materially from those in the North-Western Provinces, but there 

* Seo S. B. Cir., Dep. T, page 9 . Gtotcb are exempt from aneument. 

> Act XXIX f 1873, eection 45. 
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was a material diiFerence in the method of assessment. The method 
of takiii" lump sums for the pargana was never followed ; and in 
general I may state that the main difference consisted in paying 
much less regard to average rates for the same class of soil 
throughout an assessment circle or a pargana^ and dealing with each 
village separately. 

A village rent-roll was prepared, and this was carefully 
corrected so as to attach a rental value to sir lands cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, to rent-free holdings, and to lands hold at 
privileged rents. The village rent-rates were obtained by an 
elaborate analysis of rents paid by the several classes of cultivators 
on several classes of soil, as iii the homestead, middle zone, and the 
several kinds of soil in the outlying zone. 

An appraisement was also made on culturable land not yet 
brought under the plough 

Fruit and other groves were exempted from assessment up to a 
total of 10 percent, of the cultivated area. In 1879^ the rules which 
directed (1) that the land occupied by a grove and exempted accord- 
ingly, sliould be liable to assessment on the trees being cut down, 
unless they were replanted within a reasonable time, and (2) that 
a reduction of assessment should be made on account of assessed 
land subsequently planted with trees, so long as the total area of 
revenue-free grove land did not exceed 10 p6r cent, of the culti¬ 
vated area, were placed in abeyance. But all lands had the full 
benefit of tlm rule which exempted grove lands which existed 
at the time of settlement (up to the 10 per cent, limit), since all 
the settlements had been completed before 1879. 

Thus the peculiarity of the Oudh settlement, as distingnished 
from that of the North-Western Provinces, is that the revenue, 

1** In OudU also tlic village renfc-ratoa were allowed to be much more affected by 
the caste of cultivators than in other parts. Thus In several of the Oudh settlements 
an abstract of the rental of each village has been prepared showing the principal 
castes liraUmans, Bajputs, KiirmU, Moraos, and “ others''); the area held by 
each is shown, the rent paid, and the rate per acre or per high£ wliich this gives. 
Against this is shown the " proposed rate " and the rental for the viUage which thii 
would give. 

‘ Circular 11 of 1879. 
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generally speakings has been assessed on the individual rental of each 
village^ with little reference to average I’ates expressing the level of 
rents over large tracts of country. The prevalence of taluqdari 
tenures and the fact that the great mass of cultivation is in the 
hands of tenants-at-will, were circumstances peculiarly favourable 
to such a method of assessment. In the best cultivated parts of 
the province, the rents imposed by the taluqclars represented with 
Bufficient accuracy what the land could fairly bear. The areas held 
by proprietors as sir, and by under-pi’oprietors and others at favour¬ 
able rents or rent-free, were small as compared with the lands for 
which tenants-at-will paid full rents j and the rent-rolls were, on 
the whole, well kept and trustworthy documents. 

In the north of the province, where cultivation was comparatively 
recent, and rents wore not uncommonly taken in kind, the analysis 
of rent-rolls had to be supplemented by estimates of the value of 
grain-rents. If grain-rents were the exception, villages paying in 
kind could be assessed by applying the rent-rates found to exist in 
similar cash-paying villages. When grain-rents were the rule, the 
landlord's share of the grain, as shown in the village accounts for a 
series of years, was turned into money at harvest prices, and the 
equivalent cash-rents thus obtained were applied to the sir and privi¬ 
leged holdings: produce-estimates were also applied to diiferent 
classes of soil, and ttie assessments were arrived at partly from these 
and partly from general considerations®. In Oudh, the rent-rate 
report, the sanction to the* total jama' deduced from it, and the 
other procedure, are exactly the same as in the ^ovth-Western 
Provinces. 


§ 12. —System of assessment in the Pai^jab. 

Here, in the older settlements, the aggregate to detail" method 
was much employed; g.nd even now the procedure is different to what 
it is in the North-Western Provinces. Grain-rents are still com¬ 
mon, and much of the land is held by cultivating proprietors’. 

3 ThiH is taken from Mr. Stack’s Memorandum, p. 144. 

> Only about 44 per cent, of tlie laud U held by cultivating tenants. 
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It might seem to the casual reader that it is a very easy thing 
to turn a grain-rent into a cash-rent, by simply valuing in money 
the landlord's grain share, whatever it is. But this is not so. For 
instance, the early ^'summary settlements,^^ or temporary arrange¬ 
ments made immediately on annexation, were made in this way; 
the grain-rates of the lust Sikh collections were converted into 
money at ruling prices. But a rapid fall in prices followed, so that 
the demand became too high and had to be reduced. 

The inspection of the villages and the collection of all facts 
relating to their revenue history and circumstances, is just as 
necessary here as in the North-West Provinces. The villages are 
grouped into assessment circles, and certain classes of soil have to be 
recognised. Tables are then drawn up showing the estimated produce 
of each class of soil, and if need be of each kind of crop, as its yield 
may be difierent on the different classes of soil, and on irrigated and 
unirrigated land : the total produce of each circle is thus arrived at. 
Then it is known that the landlord's share is usually so much, 
one-third of the produce of flooded (sailaba) laud, one-fifth of welU 
irrij^ated land, and so on. This share is calculated after deducting 
certain items such as crops cut for fodder, portion of crop paid to the 
gatherer, &c. j it is then valued in money on the basis of an average for 
a number of years (^20 years if possible) of the harvest price of grain. 
This forms the produce-estimate of assets " of cultivated land ; the 
revenue is to be about one-half these assets. Wherever cash-rents 
are paid, these are of course made use of as a standard of comparison.. 

The table also shows what the jama' would come to at one- 
sixth the gross produce, for comparison ^ 

The next thing is to calculate a revenue-rate^ per acre for each 

^ It is found by experience that the revenue falls at about one-sixth of the gross 
produce in most cases, but sometimes it falls at oue-eighth or one-tenth or only one- 
twelfth in the drier and poorer districts. 

® In the Panjdb they speak of rovonue-rate, not of rent-rate. The North-Western 
Provinces enquiry being directed to the average prevailing rental of land, the rates 
which this shows per acre arc the main foiitures for determination; the reveilae-rate 
{8 simply half this. In the Panjdb, as there are no rent-rates to be generally and 
widely determined, the Settlement Officer goes at once to the value of the Government 
share per acre, which is*the revenui^rate. 
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circle and for each kind of soil it is thought necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish. These rates can he modified till what appears a 
perfectly fair rate for each soil is arrived at; then multiplying the 
whole area of each kind of soil separately rated in the circle by the 
rates^ the circle jatna^ is arrived at, which is at once comparable 
with, and tested by, the produce-estimate. 

The revenue-rate per acre in the circle, here spoken of, is 
generally arrived at by taking an asstmed fair circle jama^^ and 
distributing it over the areas of each class of soil in the circle, 
according to the order of their relative fertility and value. Rates 
so obtained are tested by comparing them with rates shown 
by villages the assessment of which is known to be fair, and in 
various other ways. They are then modified and shaped till they 
appear true and can be justified in the assessment report. '^The 
revenue rates and the opinions which the assessing officer has 
formed as to the [total] assessment which individual estates might 
properly bear, will thus act as a mutual check on each other . . 

Other tests are furnished by rates on ploughs or on wells when the 
system of distributing the revenue by such rates is familiar. After 
determining a fair average rate for each plough or well, the total 
revenue which the application of such rate wliould give for the 
assessment circle is calculated and compared with the produce- 
estimate®.^' * 

The revenue-rates have to be reported^ in full detail and justi¬ 
fied, in the same way as the rent-rates are in the North-Western 
Provinces; and various statistical statements accompany the report. 

The rates being sanctioned, the Settlement Officer proceeds to dis¬ 
tribute the revenue of the villages according to the rates. But 
sometimes the rates require modification for particular villages, on 
general considerations applicable to those villages; and even then 
the total jama' may be modified by the addition of certain 
assets and by allowances for matters which cannot be made to affect 

* Directions (Paiydb edition), 

7 This is not specifically required by the Act, but it is by the Gules (head C, V, 1) 
which are issued under section 66 (5). 
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average rates^ consequently tlie total sum finally assessed has again 
to be reported ^ Small changes are not explained in detail iu 
this report; but the reason for them has to be noted in full in the 
'tillage statement” of the particular estate affected. Strictly 
speakings the jama^ ought not to be announced till it is sane 
tioued: but in practice it is so^ and sometimes even realised before 
sanction is received. The jama' is open to a final revision by 
Government up to the time when Government declares the settle¬ 
ment sanctioned which may not be for some time after the jama's 
Lave been in force 

® Act XXXIII of 1871i section 31; Rules C. V. 5. 

® Act, sec. 18; Rules 0. V. 5. 

1 sliall give two very brief examples to sbow how the revenue rates or assess* 
ment reiK)rt8 are prepared;— 

The first is Mr. E. O'lirien’s report of tahsil Alipur of the Muzaffargarh district, 
one of the dry southern districts of the P.iujab. The tahsil is situated iu an angle above 
the junction of the Cheiiab aud Indus. Tbc tract was grouped into assessment circles, 
one of which was cultivated by aid of the fioodipg of the Chenab, the next by the 
flooding of thc'Iiidns (which is n separate circle, because the deposit is less fertilising 
and the river action more violent) ; the third, the southern wheat tract, Chahi sailabas 
which is irrigated by both rivers when iu high flood, where there are wells and a llttlo 
canal irrigation; and the fourth circle, Chdlii Nabri, is one where inundation canals 
(besides wells) arc used. 


Assessment circles. 

No. of 
villages. 

Total area. 
Acres. 

! Culti¬ 
vated. 

UncuUur- 
* able 
waste. 


1 Bctchenab • 

37 

89,375 

20,303 1 

20,074 

The rest being 
fallow or cultur- 
able waste. 

2 Bet Sind . 

42 

18J,9G3 

22,887 

61,084 

8 Chahi Saildba 

60 

145,872 

29,192 

30,872 

4 Chdbi Nahri 

48 

148,303 

48,647 

27,448 


The soils of the circles are then described. 


The fiscal history next occupies a chapter, iu which is given an account of the 
Sikh collections aud of the cesses they levied. 

The summary settlements under British rule are also describjcd, and here is noted 
the difficulty which occurred from the practice, mentioned in the text, of valuing the 
Government grain share in money. The share was converted into money at the rates 
of Rs.*l-8 and 1-12 a inaundjbut grain shortly afterwards foil to 0-11 and 0-12; 
the assessments were consequently felt to be very heavy. 

The land tenures are then described, a subject I here purposely pass over. The 
difficulty of collecting the demands fixed at successive summary settlements is next 
discussed. 
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Irrigation has to be dealt with in the Panjab as in some respects 
a separate question. 

In many districts well irrigation was taken-into consideration in 
fixing the rate for irrigated laud generally ; but in some districts 

Part III of the report is devoted to comparatlvo statistics, population, cultivated 
area, increase in number of wells, and so forth ; and concludes with a table of prices 
of produce in four periods of 6 years each. ^ 

Part IV gives statistics of produce. No less than 6i0 experiments had been 
made in seven differentharvests,*’and estimates of outturn were obtained from 
meetings of agriculturists, and local enquiries were also made. A table is then 
drawn in intiunds per aero for each circle, for nine chief crops ; the soil varieties do 
not here affect the yield. 

Part V approaches the subject of the rates. It is explained that the rates 
are to be onodialf the profits. 

Wo have then a table showing the total area for each circle; total value of its 
produce; amount to be deducted (consisting of crop consumed ns cattle fodder, &c., 
and net value; the deduction for village servants and the “ balance,” Tho cultiva¬ 
tor’s customary share is then shown, and the difference between this and tho balance 
is the proprietor’s ” net assets,” which come to Rs. 3,36,830 for the entire tahsil 
of four circles, and the ” half assets ” are Rs. 1,68,415. That would be the 
assessment on a produce-estimate only. 

'Ihen acreage rates arc calcuhilod; soil differences are shown to bo unimportant, 
instead of whicb six kinds of irrigation (e.g., by well only, by canal by flow, by canal 
by lift, by well and canal, &c., &c.) arc adopted as requiring different rates. 

The rates proposed for each class in each circle are then at once stated ; they are 
compared with similar rates in other tahsils. They appear to have been calculated out 
beforehand in the reporter’s mind and manipulated till they seemed fair; that part 

A 

of the process does not appear in the report. The rates are merely stated, and reasons 
given for believing them to be just. The jama’ which would be obtained at these 
rates, is compared with the jama’ of tho last settlement, and the general incidence of 
rates on cultivation by the two jama’s are also stated. 

This tahsil has certain features of fluctuating assessment and rates on wells 
and canals which 1 purposely omit. 

The rates are then shown in a general table, and these are compared with rates 
in other districts. 

Besides the land assets in tho tahsil, there is much grazing ground, and date 
trees also yield a revenue; the method of assessing this is described. 

The total revenue obtained by these is then shown, which is lower than that 
by the produce-estimate; and proposals are made fur dates of paying iustalinents. 

As another specimen, I take tho report by Mr. Fanshawe of Gohauu tahsil, 
Rohtak district (1879). This is quite a different style of district; one of the old 
North-Western Provinces districts in the south-east corner of the province near 
Delhi, As usual the report opens with u description of the country. Here soils were 
classified. Beasons are given for making four assessment circles—western raiu 
iaud (cultivation dependent chiefly on rainfall), central canal irrigated, eastern ruin- 


W 
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the land was first rated as if it were dry land, and then a separate 
rate per well, varying from Rs. 5 to Rs, 20, for the area watered 
by each well, was added. 

Canal irrigation may also be separately treated. In some 
districts the land was rated at dry rates, and a '^water advantage 
rate^^ added representing tlie increased value of the land consequent 
on the fact that it could be irrigated ; this rate was remitted if 
water was not available in the canal. This rate is part of the 
lapifi revenue, and is of course independent of the price of the water 
supplied by the canal department. For it is obvious that irrespect¬ 
ive of that, the land itself can bear a higher assessment and 

land, and eastern canal irrigated. The area of each circle and percentage occupied 
by each principal crop is tben given in a table. 

Next follows the fiscal history, the former settlements, and the rates at which 
these fell per acre. Part III gives a study of the results of the hist (regular) 
settlement; increase of cattle, of cultivation, of irrigation by canals and wells, and so 
forth. Hero tenants pay cash rents to some extent. So that here a table shows the 
rent-rates of irrigated and niiirrigatcd land, and how much above the Qovcrninenfc 
revenue per acre, it fill Is. Fart IV is devoted to statistics of produce. Experiments 
were few, but local enquiries and comparison of data were many and extended ; the 
character of seasons and the changes in the conditions of cultivation are discussed; 
and then, os usual, there is the calculation of nett produce, and hero the valuation of 
one-sixth gross produce is also shown. Part V deals with proposed rates. Here 
much use is made of the rates which tlie jamas of former settlements, regular and 
summary, gave; those are considered in reference to chi^nged circumstances, and 
compared with rates in other tahsils; a table of rates proposed is given separately for 
(1) canal, (2) well, (3) manored, (4) ddkar and matiyar soil, (5) rausli soil, (6) bbur 
soil, and (7) caTturable waste or fallow. These rates are applied to the circles, and 
the jama^ thus obtained shown in a table. It is then shown that the iurreaso is 
proportioned to increase in cultivation, irrigation, population, and cattle. Those 
rcvcuue-rates are then compared wibli the rent-rates; and then the jama’ by rates, 
with the jama’ at one-sixth gross produce. 

These two abstracts arc intended just to show, in a brief manner, how the rates 
ace calculated, cx]>laincd, and justified. 

The reports, it will be observed, do i ot go into the revenue total for each village. 
That is separately arranged after the rates have been agreed to. For some villages the 
total revenue may simply he the rates multiplied hy the area; In others there are allow¬ 
ances Co be made for lauds spoilt by *reh* or saline efHorcscence, for the caste of the. 
cultivators, or additions to bo made for local produce of jungles, fisheries, gardens, 
&c<; but in general that total will como out very similar to the general estimated 
result hy rates I have avoided complication hy not meutioniug that in some cases 
the ossossment is not taken all at oiicc, but is progressive. 
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has a higher lettiug and selling value^ if it is within reach of canal 
irrigation. 

During the collection of information for settlement pargana 
note-books'^ are prepared very much as they are in the North-Western 
Provinces. The most important entries are embodied in the 
Village Statements, which form part of the settlement records, 

§ 13 .—Assessment in fie Central Provinces. 

The following summary, which well and briefly explains the 
charactei’istics of the settlement, is taken from Mr. Stack’s Memo¬ 
randum." The practice is not unlike that of the Panjab. The 
backwardness of cultivation, the large extent of waste, and the 
generally inaccurate state of the village papers, made the determi¬ 
nation of rent-rates an uncertain and difficult business. The rent- 
rolls were rarely satisfactory guides, and rates decided on after 
personal enquiry, could only be approximate. In the majority of 
districts, the plan followed was, to use circle rent-rates and produce- 
estimates, as a check upon each other. The former were got 
for the different classes of soil by analysis of the rent-rolls of the 
villages in the circle, by personal enquiry, by returns of the rents 
paid in revenue-free estates, aud iu the later settlements, by com¬ 
parison with the rates already used elsewhere; reference was made 
also, in most districts, to an expected rise of rents after settlement. 
The produce-estimates gave the outturn of each crop upon each kind 
of soil, the Government share being rarely above one-sixth. From 
these data the assessment was determined, with allowance for the 
circumstances and revenue history of the village, and for the other 
general considerations whichuniversally guide the assessing officer. 

To this method, however, there were some notable exceptions. 
The district of Nimar was settled on the old plan of estimating a 
lump jama' for the circle, andjbhen distributing it over the villages^ 

I When those were used, thero were four: (l)bla«'k soil, (2) lighter black fM>iU 
(3) light shallow soil mnro or less mixed with stones, (4) sandy or stony soil of poor 
quality. In a few districts these were used both under irrigated and uoirrigated . 
in others, irrigated land formed a class by itself. In Niradr, land was nssossod on Us 
unirrigated aspect and n wntcr-nite added for irrigation. 
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and correcting the result till it seemed satisfactory. In Seoni the 
assessments, arrived at by the aid of rent-rates and produce-estimates^ 
were checked by tlie general assumption that the circumstances 
of the district warranted a revenue enhancement of 60 per cent. 
In Haipur, Bilaspur and Hosbangabdd, the first step was to calcu¬ 
late a fair average revenue-rate for the district, that is, an average 
rate of assessment per cultivated acre. This was done by noting the 
incidence of existing assessments and making allowance for practi¬ 
cable rise of rents. Then the assessments were made with the help 
of soil-rates, i.e., assumed rent-rates on the different classes of soil. 

The jungle produce of the waste allowed to be included in each 
estate, was regarded ns an asset, although a separate assessment 
for waste was not recorded. It happened, however, that jungle 
produce had but little value at the time when the first settlements 
were made; the country bad not been opened up by roads and 
railways; there was consequently no market®. 

The new Revenue Act declares in section 47 that the principle 
of assessment is to be prescribed by the Chief Commissioner, with 
the assent of the Governor General, and also the soui’ces of income 
which are to be taken into consideration in assessing the estate. It 
further adds, that all land in the mahdl is to be taken into account, 
except revenue-free land and laud under some other heads set foi'^h 
in section 48. So that the Act virtually recognises, as the plan fop 
future settlements, what was adopted at those already in existence. 

§ 14t.’-^Proportion qfasseis taken hy Government ae revenue. 

The revenue is the proportion of the “net assets" which Govern¬ 
ment claims as its own. 1 could not avoid anticipating the subject . 
when describing the method of assessment, and so I have already, 
to some extent, indicated what proportion Government takes in 

^ I am iuformed, however, that this was not always the case, lu the Bhand&ra 
disti’ict, there are cases iu which the afisessmetit is high as compared with the culti¬ 
vated area; and the increase was due to allowance for the value of the produce of the 
ina1gii24ri waste. Cases, however, have been mentioned to me iu which the jungle 
produce afterwards became so valuable as to far more than cover the entire revenue 
paymeui^ 
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each province. But it will be convenient to recapitulate the orders 
on the subject in a separate paragraph. 

The earliest orders fixed the proportion at about two-^thirds of 
the average assets^ but it now is almost everywhere fixed at half^ 
an^is in practice often less®. 

This, however, does not include the '^cesses" for roads, pat- 
wdris, schools, or the lambardars’ allowances, which the engage¬ 
ment does not mention ^ 

* In the North-VP’est Provinces, S. B, Cir. Dep. I, page 9, §§ 22-24, deals 
with this subject; the proportion is not to be moro than 65 per cent., nor less than 45 
per cent, without sanction. 

In the Panjab, the following extract from the Administration Report of 1872-73 
explains the subject well. It will also be noticed that here there is still allusion 
to the '‘gross produce,” because in the Punjab routs are so commonly taken in 
kind. 

" The Sikh system of assessment was that the State, as proprietor-in-ebief, took 
all that it could get, and it did take often as much as ouc-half the gross produce 
of an estate, besides a multitude of cesses under the name of rasmn, nazardna, &c., 
and exorbitant fines on succession.” (I notice in the assessment or roreiiue- 
rate report for the Alipur tnbsil of the Muzaffurgirb district (1879), that the 
Sikhs iu this tahsil converted their grain share into cash, by making the culti¬ 
vators buy back the share at a little over the market rate; the difference was called 
'zibta.’) “ Immediately after the first Sikh War, an assessment by British officers, 
on the principle of taking one-third of the gross produce, was considered light 
and liberal. When regular settlements were first introduced, the system in force 
in tbo North-Western Provinces Avas adopted, under which the Steto’s demand was 
limited to two-thirds of the not assets of an estate, or about one-fourth of the 
average gross produce. It is uow limited to one-half of the net assets, but in practice 
it is considerably less. It may be said never to exceed one-sixth, is frequently not 
more than one-eighth, one-tenth, or pue-twelfth, nud in some tracts whore the 
rainfall is scanty, it is not more than one-fifteenth of the average gross produce, 
the value of which is calculated on the average price of produce for a period of from 
twenty to thirty years. In frontier districts especially, the rates are exceptionally 
light, and in border villages almost nominal; the x>oople being required, iu return for 
their light assessment, to assist actively in the defence of the frontier. The result 
is that there is a striking difference in the land revenue demand in British territory 
on the one hand, and in the territory of adjoining Native States on the other; and 
the new assessments, oven where the iucromout bos boeu considerable, have been 
collected with the greatest ease.” 

* Such cesses are levied under the authority of the Legislature, and have nothing 
to do with the land revenue, representing the ancient state rights, and now adjusted 
by agreement with the proprietors. See Government of India No. 276 (Homo De¬ 
partment), dated 26th May 1871, in the official blue-book on Permanent and Tem¬ 
porary Settlemeats, North-Western Provinces, 1873. 
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In Oadh it was found that the separate engagement for these 
cesses was unadvisable^ and therefore they are absorbed in the 
general jama', which is fixed at about 51J per eeut.® Patwaiis^ 
allowances are, however, still treated separately. 

In the Panjab, the rules expressly state, aud I have no dBubt 
that it is the same elsewhere, that no mention of cesses is to be 
made in the darkhwast-malguz4ri, or tender of engagement, as 
that is concerned with /a«i/-revenue (properly so called) only®. 

§ 15 .—THe assessment has to he paid uniformly. 

It IS a well-known feature of our modern revenue, that besides 
being always assessed in cash, it is understood that it has to be paid 
uniformly, good years and bad alike. In some cases the assess¬ 
ment is in itself ^^x*asadi" or progressive; for example, to 
encourage clearing of waste, or bringing difficult and unproduct¬ 
ive land under the plough, it is sometimes allowed that for the 
first year or first three years (or whatever is fixed) no revenue is 
to be charged at all; that then for five years (say) half rates are to 
be charged; and the full rates only to begin with (say) the tenth 
year. Such progressive assessments are sometimes granted where 
the increase in a new settlement was very considerable, and it is 
not deemed expedient to levy the whole increase all at once. But 
still the revenue, whatever it is, has always to be paid, whether 
the crop fails or not. If Government altogether pardons or sus¬ 
pends for a time its demand on account of some great flood, 
famine, or other calamity, that is an exception requiring special 
report and sanction. The theory is that the revenue being fixed 
so low as to represent a very moderate share indeed, a sufficient 
profit is left to the landowner in good years, to enable him to 
meet the loss on bad years without difficulty 7. It is, however, 

^ This is really the same thing, since 50 per cent, goes to Land Revenue and 
li is credited to the School, D4k, and Road Funds by distribution (Digest^ section 
V, § 26). 

® PojiiAb Rules, a IV,, 29. 

’ Of late years, it has been admitted, in some exceptional ensos, that a departure 
from this plan is necewary. Thus, in the Paojab, in the district of Montgomery, in 
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questionable whether this result is in fact^ as a rule^ attained. 
In a good year the cultivator buys more cattle or some silver 
for his wife or child^ or carries out a betrothal or a wedding 
which has been deferred in hope of a good season; in a bad year he 
gets into debt for his instalment. It is true> in some cases^that 
the periodical and inexorable demand for a cash payment oh a pea-^ 
santry which do not know' what providence and saving mean^ 
throws them helplessly on to the village money-blender, who by 
his exorbitant rate of interest so keeps up his account that the 
peasant rarely or never clears it off, and that in bad cases the 
peasant becomes the slave of the money-lender, and his land is 
sold or hopelessly mortgaged. On the other hand, the thrifty 
peasantry are perhaps as numerous as tlie unthrifty. The ques¬ 
tion of the effect of a fixed money settlement on the condition 
of the peasantry is, however, obviously too large a question to be 
discussed in a Manual of this kind. 

§ 16 .-—tender and acceptance of the Revenne Agreement 

I have to add to this section a few remarks as to the encrajre- 

o o 

ment for the revenue. Tlie form in which this is done is, that a 
‘^darkhwast-malguzari^^ is prepared®, which states on the part of 

which, owing to tho scarcity of rainfall, cultivation is dependent upon rainfall or on 
the uncertain irrigation of inundation canals, a new system of assessment has been 
experlmcutally introduced. Instead of fixed assessment, dcmandable in good aud 
bad years alike, and whether water is plentiful or scarce, the bulk of the income is 
taken in tho form of differential crop rates, leviable after measurement in tho event 
of the crop ripening. The result is an estimated increase of revenue, wliile the 
agriculturist is relieved of tho necessity of payings revenue when his crop fails. In 
six districts also, forming the fouth-west corner of the Panjab, with a rainfall of not 
more than 12 inches per annum (except in one case), and in which tho crops depend 
on wells, iiiumlation-canalsi and tho hot season Hoods of rivers, fluctuating assess¬ 
ments have also been introduced and are working with some success. (See Selections 
Bee. Panjab Government, Now Series, No. XVII of 1880—-Fluctuating iissosamonts). 

^ The form of this in North-VVestern Provinces may be seen iii S. B. Cir, Dcp. I, 
see. 28, It contains no allusion to cesses, but engages to pay revenue on groves 
left free, if they are at any time cut down. Fanjdb (Rules, C. IV, 2D-30) also gives 
the form for that province, and directs tliat it shall contain no allusion to cesses. 
The order accepting this engagement states that, subject to acceptance by the Local 
Government, it will take effect from the khurlf following, and is payable in such 
and such instalments. 
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the persons who engage to pay the revenue, the terms ou which 
(it has been previously decided) they are to engage. The engagces 
sign this paper, subject, however, to its approval by Government 
(as presently noticed), and they ate then bound by the assessment 
(whether fixed or progressive) for the whole term for which the 
settlement holds good. This is usually for 80 years®, a period 

4 

sufficient to give the proprietors the benefit of their industry and 
capital expenditure, and not long enough to stereotype hardships 
or mistakes of policy. 

In Oudh this document is spoken of as a '' Kabuliyat," but 
though the form is somewhat different, the principle is the same. 
Oudh kabuliyats specify the arrangements to be made for cases of 
alluvion and diluvion, and stipulate that patwdris' allowances may 
be levied, and that chaukiddrs may be provided for at the expense 
of the landowners 

In the Central Provinces the Act' speaks of an '^acceptance” 
to be signed and delivered by the revenue-payer. 

Government has a general power of revision of the assessment 
till it has confirmed it, so that the darkhwast, thougli binding the 
signer, is open to be modified by Government. This is provided 
for in the different Acts, as follows :—> 

In the North-West Provinces Act there is simply a power 
given to the Local Government to revise the assessment at any 
time before confirmation®. 

In Oudh, as the Chief Commissioner sanctions subject to the 
confirmation of the Governor General, he can revise at any time 
before that confirmation is received®. 

In the Faiyab the Act is still more specific: it enables the 
Government to revise the rates of assessment, the term of settle¬ 
ment, or the conditions under which the settlement has been 

* I Bhall not Rero say anything about the North-Western Provinces* proposal 
to make the assessment permanent. I have sufficiently indicated the scope of the 
corrcsrondence in the ** General view ” (Book I, Chap. IV.) 

Digest, sections lY, § 29. 

1 Act XVlll of 1881, sec. 64. 

* Nortii-Westem Provinces Act, sec. 92, 

* Oudh Act, sec. 46. 
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engaged for*. This plan holds back the power to correct errors till 
the soundness of the Settlement Officer's proceedings has been fully 
ooDsIdered. Until such revision or new offer is actually made^ the 
one approved by the Financial Commissioner holds good. 

The Central Provinces Act allows of revision at any time 
before confirmation by the Governor General^. Every mahal must 
be assessed in a separate and definite sum^ and the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner can reduce this at any time® within ten years from the date 
on which the assessment takes effect, 

§ 17. The persons toko engage for the revenue —North.-West 

Provinces. 

Next we have briefly to enquire who are the persons who 
enter into and sign these engagement deeds. 

The settlement is to be made with the proprietor or person in 
proprietary possession of the estate. Where there are joint pro¬ 
prietors, a joint settlement is made with all, or with the represent¬ 
atives (styled lambardars) elected according to the custom of the 
mahaU.'' 

If the assessment is not accepted, then the estate can he farmed 
or held under direct management for a time not exceeding fifteen 
years, and the owner being thus kept out of the management, 
gets a (mdlik^na) allowance out of the profits of the estate, of not 
less than 5, nor more than 15 per cent, on the assessment®, and is 
allowed to continue to hold his own that is, land always 

retained for his own cultivation, but as a tenant on a rent, daring 
the period of his exclusion from the estate. The Act provides 
what is to be done on the expiry of the period : it is unnecessary, 
however, to notice the subject further here®. 

^ Pauj^b Act, sectiona 18 and 30-34. 

* Central Provinces Act, scctloiiB 53 and 56, and sec section ISt 

■ iii,, sec. 46. 

7 Act XIX of 1873, secs. 43-44. 

^ Id^ sec. 48. 

^ In estates where there are iihates^ if there are some sharers that refuse and 
some that agree, the shares of the recusants ore to he first offered to the others 
(sec. 49). 
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Then the question of coincident proprietary rights in the same 
estate has to be dealt with. This the reader will readily understand^ 
if he has remembered what was said in the general view about 
the difficulties which arose where one person had been selected as 
proprietor among several who had very similar claims, as, for 
example, when a taluqdar was found to be in a position which 
made it necessary to declare him proprietor over the heads of 
the original village landowners. 

When there arc thus several persons possessing '^separate, herit¬ 
able and transferable proprietary interests” in the estate, then the 
Settlement Officer is to determine, under the rules in force at the 
time, which of the persons is to be admitted to engage; and ho 
then makes provision for seenring the rights of the others, de¬ 
ciding the share of the profits to which they are entitled. The 
inferior or original propi'ictor of the village was more commonly 
selected (except in the case of great chiefships) in the North-West 
Provinces settlements. In that case, the settlement with the in¬ 
ferior engages that ho is to pay an amont of revenue which in¬ 
cludes the sum to be received by the superior. This sum is paid to the 
superior through the treasury, and in fact he becomes a pensioner on 
the land merely. In cases whei'e the settlement is with the supe¬ 
rior, a sub-settlement may be (and always is) made with the in* 
ferior on behalf of the superior,” by which the inferior becomes 
bound to pay to the superior an amount equal to the Govern¬ 
ment revenue, together with the superior's own dues (and no 
more), so that both parties are equally protectedProvisions 
follow, as to what-is to be done in case either inferior or superior 
refuses to engage; these I need not describe. Lastly, there are 
cases of persons having proprietary rights, but not such as to en¬ 
title them to a settlement; the Act provides^ for the Settlement 
Officer making arrangements for securing them in the '' possession 

Act XIX of 1873, sections 63-4-5. Tho reader will here trace the provisions 
which wore found so much wanted in Bontcah and were introduced in 1822* The 
Bub-settkment is also, as will presently appear, a marked feature in the Oudh 
settlemeut procedure. 

^ Jd., sec. 56. 
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"of their existing rights, or an equivalent thereto.” It is not neces¬ 
sary to go into this subject. 

§ 18, —Procedure in the Fanjab. 

Chapter III of the Revenue Act deals with the subject. 

The settlement is to be made with the owner'or with several 
owners, through a representative. The representative—the head¬ 
man or “lambardar”—is appointed under the rules which the Act 
provides to be made. 

The existence of coincident proprietary rights in the same 
estate, which had to be dealt with in some detail in the North- 
West Provinces Act, is only occasionally found in the Panjab; 
the whole subject is briefly disposed of by leaving it to the Financial 
Commissioner to direct which class is to bo settled with in any par¬ 
ticular case, and by providing that if one class refuses, the other 
is to be ofiered the engagement. The Settlement Officer having 
announced the assessment he proposes, the '^darkhvv^sts” are 
drawn up just as in the North-Western Provinces, 

§ 19. —Procedure in Oudh. 

As the reader is prepared to expect, having read my sketch of 
the history of the taluqdars, the law provides that in taluqdari estates 
the settlement is to bh made with the taluqdar, and in other estates 
with the proprietors®. If in an estate (not being a regular taluq- 
ddri estate) there should be found two classes of proprietors, supe¬ 
rior and inferior, the Chief Commissioner of Oudh directs which is 
to be admitted to engage. 

All the provisions in respect of joint estates are practically the 
same as in the North-West Provinces Act. The Oudh Act, how¬ 
ever, contains further provisions® necessitated by the fact that in 
a taluqdari estate, although the estate is one, still the separate 
villages comprised in it need not be jointly responsible for the 
whole revenue. So the assessment due on each village or part of 
a 'Village, as well as the total assessment, has to be declared. 

» Act XVll of 1876, section 26. 

3 Id,t sec. 29, &o. 
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If a taluqdar refuses* to engage, a report is made to the Chief 
Commissioner, who hears the taluqdar^s reasons; and if his objec¬ 
tion proves unreasonable, he may be excluded from settlement of the 
estate or any joar/ of it, for a term not exceeding fifteen years. A 
taluqdar cannot, however, be excluded from his whole taluqa with¬ 
out the sanction of the Governor General in Council. The estate 
(or the part of it) in such cases is farmed, but the farm is to be 
offei'ed to a sub-proprietor of the tuluqdar^s, if there is one, enjoy¬ 
ing a sub-settlement (of which presently). As usual, provision is 
made for a money allowance to an excluded taluqdar. 

In case of refusal by proprietors, other than taluqddrs or 
sharers in a community of proprietors, the provisions do not mate¬ 
rially differ from those described in the North-West Provinces: 
the excluded proprietor retains his own (or sir) lands as an occu¬ 
pancy tenant ''at one-fourth less rates than would have been paid 
by a tenant-at-will.” 

§ 20.— Sub^setllements in Oudh, 

At this point it is necessary to allude to sub-settlements. The 
subject is of characteristic importance in Oudh. 

In the North-West Provinces, and the Panjab, the reader will 
have observed that a few genei'al provisions on the subject were 
sufficient, since the cases in which there happened to be several 
persons in coincident proprietary connection with an estate,— 
where there was a superior and inferior proprietor,—are few and 
unimportant. 

In Oudh, however, every taluqdar has obtained his place as 
proprietor over the heads of the original village landholders®. 

This grant of proprietary right was not intended to extinguisli 
the proprietary rights of the communities or individuals who held 
the villages. But the degree in which the rights of the village 
owners were found to have survived, was not uniform; and a 
distinction became necessary between those whose position was 

^ Act XVII of 1876, see. 32. 

* See also the Bectiou on Oudh Tenures, poii. 
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such as to entitle them to be recorded at settlement as under-pro^ 
prietors but to have no suh-settlementi and those who were under- 
proprietors in such a position that they had a right to a sub-settle¬ 
ment. The rules stating who were entitled to a sub-settlement 
and what difrerciit terms applied to each different class of them^ 
had been already legalised and republished in Act XXVI of 1866, 
before the Oudh B-evenuo Act was passed. There is no object 
now in giving details, because all this was done, once for all, at the 
settlements many years ago, and will never have to be done again. 

There can be no doubt now who is to engage, and whether a 
village is included in a taluqa or not; whether it is entitled to a 
sub-settlement, or whether it is a village in single tenure by itself. 
It was a I'ule in Oudh that the Settlement Court should record a 
formal decree for every individual village, deciding whether it was 
in one position or the other 

The Act, however, provides that the Settlement Officer is to 
determine the ^^rent^^'of all under-proprietors (whether entitled 
to a sub-setllcmcnt or not) and even of persons who hold heritable 
but not transferable leases at a rate not specially fixed by agree¬ 
ment. So that it comes to this, that persons entitled to a sub¬ 
settlement differ in position from those who are not so entitled, to 
this extent, that their tenures ai'c to a greater or less degree more 
advantageous than the other®, and that certain special provisions 
exist as to the validity of incumbrances on the sale of their right, 
in execution of decree®. 

Where the sub-proprietors or others whose ‘'rent^^ is fixed 
under this section, are a joint body, there is the same joint and 

® Digest, section IV, § 20. 

^ Act XVII of 1876, section 40, In Oudh (by the definition in the Rent Act) 
Rent” is applied to payments on account of tho use nud occupation of land, 
except payment to Government, when it is called Revenue. 

** And they in common with all under•proprietoi's—sfr-holders, birtyas, Ac.,*—are 
not liable to distraint, but can only be sued for arrears in the Revenue Courts. See 
Act XIX of 1868, section 47. 

* See Act XIX of 1868, sections 124, 127, ftc. Tlie nature of the sub-proprietary 
right will bo more fully explained in tbe section on Tenures. 
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several liability to the talnqddr, that there would have beeu to 
Government. 

§ 21.— Procedure ?7t the Central Provinces. 

The engagement is made with the proprietor or with the whole 
body of proprietors (through their representative lambardar'^) of 
the mahal. A mortgagee in possession is settled with in lieu of 
the proprietor who has mortgaged his land^^*. If there are inferior 
and superior proprietorSj both interested in the whole estate^ the 
Act provides^ that the Chief Commissioner is to determine with 
whom the settlement shall be made, and how the proprietary profits 
are to be shared. If the superior is settled with, a sub-settlement 
must be made with the inferior (through representatives called 
sub-lambardars ”) on behalf of the superiors®. If the settlement 
is made with the inferior, the Settlement Ofiioer determines whether 
the dues of the superior are to be paid to him direct by the 
inferiors, pr through the Government treasury 3, 

It will be observed that the Act** draws a distinction as regards 
sub-settlements, between estates where there are two classes of 
proprietors co-existing, ».(?., each with a certain interest covering 
the whole estate (as, e.y., a malguzar as superior owner, and the 
original village owners who have yet maintained their position as 
inferior proprietors over the whole), and those where there is only 
one such class recognised as the general proprietor of the estate, 
but still certain individuals here and there arc m41ik maqbuza or 
proprietors of their own holdings. The term “ malik maqbuza” 
does not include inferior proprietor®. 

A peculiar provision® in these provinces enables the Settlement 
Officer to make an order in writing, that a proprietor who fails to 

Section 49, Inst clause. Tins is bo in all provinoea. 

^ Bection 49. 

* section. 50. 

3 JV/.p BccUou 51. 

* section 50. • 

^ Sec the Act; ilefiiiltion cIiiubo (sec. 4 No. 10). A sub-scttlomciit ma^ bo madtT 
(when necessary) for mulik umqbuzas (y\ct| section 64). 

* Jd,i section 55. 
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eign his kabuliyat, or to signify his refusal withiu a reasonable 
time, shall be deemed to have accepted. 

In case of a refusal to engage, if there is only one class of pro¬ 
prietor, the estate may be held direct by Government, or settled 
with anyone else; but the proprietors cannot be excluded beyond a 
term of thirty years If the proprietors ai-e a body, and some refuse, 
the settlement of the whole may be offered to the sharers who do not 
refuse ; and there are special provisions for making (in certain 
cases) tlie lands of the recusants into a'separate estate, which is 
settled separately, the settlement being offered first to those sharers 
in the original estate who were willing to accept the assessment. 

Excluded proprietors are (as usual) allowed a '^malikana^^ of 
not less than 5, or more than 10, per cent., and to retain, but as 
occupancy tenants, their own sir land®. 

In estates with two classes of proprietors over the whole, if one 
refuses to engage, the settlement is offered to the other j the Act 
contains® provisions for the different conditions which arise, accord¬ 
ing as all or some refuse. 

Section V.—The close of the Settlement. 

Before describing the records which are the result of the settle¬ 
ment, I may briefly state how, legally speaking, a settlement 
comes to an end. All powers that can be exercised by officers in 
respect of certain matters while a settlement is going on^ of course 
come to an end when the settlement is (legally speaking) closed. 

In the North-Western Provinces it is conveniently and simply 
provided^” that the settleineut goes on till/^another notification 
declaring Settlement Operations closed is issued. 

In the Qudh Act, the provision is ideuticaP. So also in the 

• 

Central Provinces*. 

’ /d., aection 67. 

Bectious 61. 62. 

* Id,, section 59. 

North-Western Provinces Act, section 37, 

* Oudh Act, section 18. 

^ Central Provinces Act, section 39. 
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In the Panjab the Revemie Act says® that a settlement con¬ 
tinues in progress^'till it is sanctioned by the Local Government/' 
Audit is '^sanctioned" when either the ''Record of Riffhts/'or 
the assessment, or both, are sanctioned. Notwithstanding this, the 
Act enables the Local Government, on " report of the Financial 
Commissioner that the operations of the settlement are complete," 
to direct that the records be handed over to the Deputy (Commis¬ 
sioner, and to put an end to the special powers of Settlement 
Officers. 

Section VI.— The permanent records prepared at Settlement. 

§ I .—Judicial powets of Settlement Officers, 

It is observed in Thoraason^s " Directions " that the Operations 
of Settlement may be divided under two great heads, ox\q fiscal, 
the other judicial. And the division is quite cliaracteristic of the 
" Regulation VII" or North-West System ; it is not traceable in 
the Permanent Settlement or in a Raiyatwari Settlement. 

The survey, which is preliminary, obviously concerns both 
branches of the work equally;—you neither can assess revenue 
according to the modern practice, nor determine rights, if you do 
not know the boundaries and the area of the land you are dealing 
with. 

The assessment described in the preceding section, is the fiscal 
part. 

Under the system we are engaged in studying, the judicial 
part is no less important; for the theory is, that Government not 
only undertakes to fix with moderation its own share in the profits 
of the land, but confers a proprietary right on the person or body 
whom it considers to be entitled thereto. Where the proprietor 
is a community or jointly responsiljle body, the shares and the 
method of dividing the burdens and profits of the estate,among 
the co-parceners have to be determined and recorded; and customs 
regarding succession, and genealogical trees showing descent and 
relationship, may also have an important bearing on landed rights. 


Panjali Act, scctLou 17. 
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Not only so, but in many cases^ owing to the superposition of 
proprietary rights^ there are ancient and now secondary or sub¬ 
ordinate interests in land, to be protected by record. Not only the 
security of the revenue^ but the well-being of the country, is de¬ 
pendent on doing justice to all these claims and interests. 

It is true that the ordinary Courts of Civil Justice are, in all 
cases, open to enable any claimant to obtain his just rights, but 
the North-Western Provinces Revenue system has always held 
this to be an insufficient security. For, in applying such a 
remedy, it is the person claimant who must take the initiative, and 
bear the burden of proof. But the rights that stand in special 

need of support, are just those which have been to a greater or 

* 

less extent overborne by the more powerful and wealthy (who now 
stand forth in the superior proprietary position); in other words, 
they are those of the classes least able to take the initiative. Not 
only so, but the Courts themselves are (or rather were in former 
days) not provided with any means of judging such questions pro¬ 
perly. The rights of villagers and the effect of village custom are 
not easily proved in Court: they are found out by friendly enquiry 
in the village itself. 

If the Settlement Officer takes the initiative, the difficulty is, 
to some extent at least, obviated; be is on the spot, or near at 
hand; he enquires and ascertains what is the real state of the case. 
If his summary enquiry does not result in a satisfactory adjust¬ 
ment of all differences, he can, at least, point out clearly to claim¬ 
ants what they have to establish, and how they are to establish it, 
so that a more perfect examination of evidence and formal decision 
may be had in a “ Regular Suit" heard under the procedure of the 
Civil Courts. Consequently, the Settlement Officer is required to 
record all riglits which are ascertained on enquiry to exist; those 
which are disputed must of course either be supported by the pro¬ 
duction of a legal decision of court, or cannot be admitted to record. 

In the old settlements, not only was the Settlement Officer 
empowered to make a record, he was also made the judge of land- 
causes of whatever description, and this enabled him practically to 

X 
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make his record perfect, and to include not only rights that were 
not disputed, but those which were established by his own decrees 
as a law-court. As rights have become more defined, and the 
people better able to appreciate and assert them it has become 
less and less necessary to interfere with the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts. 

The ordinary powers, thei'efore, of the Settlement Officer are 
those which are sufficient to enable him to get hold of all docu¬ 
mentary and verbal evidence he requires, and in some cases to 
decide disputes on the basis of possession, or even on the merits 
by arbitration^. 

The other powers which be may have, and usually has in all pro¬ 
vinces but the North-Western Provinces, are Civil Court powers 
in land cases of all kinds. 

In the North-West Provinces where the districts have long 
been settled under a well-established system, it was thought suffi¬ 
cient to give the Settlement Officer the ordinary powers alluded to®. 

The Settlement Officer decides always on the ground of posses¬ 
sion, referring claimants out of possession to the Civil Court, If it 
is a question of shares, it is settled according to the village 
custom. The Settlement Officer also decides rent questions that 
may arise in connection with the preparation of the jamabandi/^ 
Power to refer to arbitration without comment of the parties is 
given®. 


^ North-Western Provinces Act, sections 40-42, 238, 240; and Oudh Act, sec¬ 
tions 181, 191 and 24 and 25; Central Provinces Act, section 30, and chapter 
YI; Paiij4b Act, sections 23, 24, 64, 65, &(*, 

^ Kevenuo Act, Sections 238-241; also 62, &c. At first sight this seems to 
militate against what was before said about the insufficiency of a remedy in the 
Civil Court. But that was perfectly true when the first North-West settlements 
were made, and still holds good for the other provinces to a great extent. It is only 
under this modem Act of the North-West Provinces that, the enquiries having long 
ago been completed, and the people being well aware (by this time) of their rights, 
the powers of the Settlement Officer are now restricted to what is really necessary, 

* North-Western Provinces Act,.8ection 220, and the procedure is laid dqwn in 
sections 212-18. The Oudh Act requires consent for reference to arbitration. The 
Civil Provinces Act also only allows arbitration to bo applied as it is iu the Civil 
Procedure Code. 
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§ i^^PoieerB as Civil Courts in land cases* 

In the other provinces, as I said, the law allows of the 
transfer of the hearing of all land cases, while the settlement is 
in progress, from the Ordinary Civil Courts to the Settlement 
Officers specially invested with Cyril Courts' powers. Such powers, 
of course, only last till the settlement is at an end. 

In Oudh the Act^ empowers the Government to confer ou 
Settlement Officers the powers of a Civil Court, with reference to 
suits regarding land paying revenue; while those powers exist, the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary Courts is barred. 

In the Fanjab) where the backward state of the districts made 
very specially applicable, those considerations with which I headed 
this section, the settlement notification confers the ^'judicial 
powers" which the officers are to exercise®. These special powers 
are not mentioned in the Revenue Act, but are conferred under the 
Punjab Courts Act®; they allow of the Settlement Officer being 
empowered to try all (or any class of) suits and appeals relating 
to land, or the rent, revenue, or produce of such laud," arising in 
the local area affected by such notification. The jurisdiction of the 
ordinary Courts is barred. 

The advantage of this system is, that while the Settlement 
Officer is, in his ordinary capacity, euquinug, recording, and finding 
out all about the people and their rights, if he finds the matter 
impossible to decide by arbitration or otherwise, without a suit, he 
can refer the parties to a regular civil suit, and then himself hear 
the matter more fully and formally, aud decide it, subject, of course, 
to such appeal as the law allows. 

^ Section 20. 

8 Act XXXIII of 1871, section 11. 

8 Act XVII of 1877, section 49. In the Panjab the powers usually are to hear 
suits and appeals— 

(1) under the Tenancy Act; 

(2) to alter or cancel any entry in the register of names of proprietors of re¬ 

venue-paying estates*; 

(3) under section 9 of the Specific Relief Act I of 1877, ui*., snuimnry suits for 

remedy against being dispossessed of land, for recovery of possession only; 

(4) for declaration of title in laud, or the rent, revenue, or produce of laud, 

brought by parties in possession of the rights claimed. 
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The student will understand that the Civil Court powers are in 
addition to the ordinary powers of enquiry, record and determining 
the question of possession, which are common to all provinces. 

Central Provinces. —The Act provides^® that a Settlement 
Officer may be vested with all or any of the powers of a Deputy 
Commissioner, regarding such class of cases as may be directed. 
And the Settlement Officer may be invested with certain Civil 
Court powers, and the Chief Settlement Officer with those of a Court 
of a Deputy Commissioner, to hear (during the progress of settle¬ 
ment) all land and rent suits as defined in section 33; and the 
Government may also direct cither that the Civil Courts shall cease 
to have jurisdiction iu such cases, or shall have concurrent jurisdic¬ 
tion. Decrees and orders of Settlement Officers with powers of Civil 
Courts, unless specially provided to lie to the Chief Settlement 
Officer or otherwise, lie uot under the Revenue Act, but as ordinary 
civil appeals. 


§ 3.—A list of the Records of Settlement 

The Settlement Records will then, as a whole, consist (1) of the 
maps and indexes; (2) the records of the revenue engagements; and 
(3) the records of rights. . The reader will easily follow for himself 
the class to which the records belong in the following general list: 

The documents relating to the purvey and assessment are— 

The Thakbast or boundary maps and proceedings showing 
how the boundaries were settled, &c.^ 

No explanation of this is necessary. 

This is not mentioned as part of the North-Western Provinces 
Settlement Record, because this part of the business was long ago 
completed before the settlemeuts now iu force were made. 

(2) The Shajra or village map. 

(3) The Kbasra, or index register to the map. It is a list 
showing by numbers all the fields aud tlieir areas, measurement, 

Central Provincos Act, eeca. 30-38. 

^ Panjab Act, acetiou 14, UuleB (head Settlement), aectiou 111, § 12. 
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who owns, what cultivators he employs, what crops, what sort of 
soil, what trees are on the land, &c. 

Neither the Panjab nor the North-West Provinces now requii'e 
an abstract of this, called a "tirij ’'or "muntakhib asamiwar;'' 
but in the earlier settlements of these provinces, and also the 
Panjab, the Central Provinces and Oudh, this abstract was pre¬ 
pared. It showed the owners and the fields each holds, grouped 
together according to names. In the Khasiu, for instance, one 
man may hold field No. 1, and the same mau^s name may not 
occur again till we come to No. 50, and again at No. 139, and so 
on. The muntakhib” starts with the names of holders, and 
groups under each man^s name all the diSorent fields he holds, and 
adds, in a few columns, the cAie/items of information shown in the 
more numerous columns of the khasra. 

Subordinate to the khasra may be a statement regarding irriga¬ 
tion by wells, canals, &c. 

(4) The village statements.” —^Theae are statements show¬ 
ing concisely all the facts and details ascertained by the Settlement 
Officer and noted in his “ pargana note-book” as bearing on the 
assessments^. In the Panjab they also contain the Settlement 
Offieer^s general reasons for the assessment of the village. 

(5) The “ Darkhwast malguzarij” or the kabuliyat,” or 
engagement to pay revenue. 

(6) The Khewat^. This document is a record of the shares 
and revenue responsibility of each owner or member of the pro¬ 
prietary body. 

In the North-Western Provices and Oudh, tenants have no 
place in this: their holdings and the rent they pay are shown by 

* la Oudh (Digest V» section 56), the jamabandi or rent-roll showing rents 
pud, as the^ were at time of survey. Is kept still. In the other provinces, the use of 
this U confined to the Uont or Revenue-rate Report. Oudh also requires certain 
other statements which, in the other provinces, are confined to the " Rent or Revenue- 
rate Report,’* to be placed on the Settlement Record itself. 

* The term Metoai properly means share of burden or liability; it originated in 
Bengal, where a certain contribution had to be levied on rent-free lauds in order to 
make up a deficit, i.e , whou the assessed lands could not make up their total revenue. 
— (Wileon^e Qloeeary,) 
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the jamabaiidi (No. 7). In former days, besides the Khewat^' 
a '' kbatauni^^ was used, which was, in fact, another abstract of the 
khasra^ grouped according to holdings, but having a column (and 
herein lay its usefulness) showing how each holding was cultivated, 
whether by tenants, and if so, whether they bad occupancy rights 
or not. In the North-West Provinces at present the khatauni is 
not maintained, as information is contained in the jamabandi. 

In the Panjab, a combined form, or khewat-khatauni, is used, 
which shows both owners and tenants, and is a record of occupancy 
and liabilities. 

In the Punjab, various appendices to the khewat are prescribed 
or allowed. They are (1) the statements of revenue-free holdings; 
(2) a list showing the shares and holdings of the present proprietors, 
and how these interests wei'e acquired, accompanied, where necessaiy, 
by a genealogical tree; and (3) a statement of rights in wells. 

In the Panjab some of these documents have great value. The 
first is of no great importance; the second, however, is of very great 
interest, in villages held by persons descended from a common 
ancestor, or otherwise closely connected by blood. The genealogical 
tree in such cases is an important document, and on its correctness 
many questions of inheritance and succession may turn^. 

The third statement is necessitated by the valuable character of 
the irrigation from wells, and by the fact that the shares in the 
ownership of the well itself, are not always the same as the shares 
on which the land round the well is owned. 

(7) The Jamabandi —Showing the occupancy and rents of 
tenants: this is not used in the Punjab, where the combined 
khewat-khatauni is employed^. 

^ Rules (head Settlement) III, § 25. 

* The student will not confuse/Aif "jamabandi” with the document called by the 
same name, and made use of in preparing the " Revenue-rate Report.” That 
shows the rents as they are siuted to be at the time of the survey, before the new 
assessment is made out. In the Settlement Record jamabandi, rents are entered 
accordhig to the arrangements agreed upon by the parties, unless there has been 
a decree, according to which tlie rent is entered; if there is a case pending the place 
is left blank (see Oudh Digest, section V, § 69), For North*Wost Provinces see 
Act, sections 68-72; and S. B. Cir. I>ep. 1,, page 13, 
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(8) The Wiyib-ul-'arz. —This is the village administration 
paper: it contains a speciHcation of village customs^ rules of .man« 
agement, and everything affecting the government of the estate^ 
the distribution of profits^ irrigation, and rights in the waste. 

1 shall not here go into any detail, as it would take up too much 
space, and the student can readily refer either to the Pan jab® Revenue 
Rules, or to the North-West Provinces Circulars^ which give a com¬ 
plete account, and show that the principle is the same in all provinces. 

(9) The Rubakar-akhir, or “ final proceeding/^ an abstract of 
the proceedings of settlement. 

It gives a brief narrative of the settlement operations, the period 
occupied by each stage of them, explains what officers carried them 
out, the year when the assessments took effect, the year for which 
the hhewat wsis prepared^ and tlie date on whicli the settlement misl 
was complete^. The Punjab^® adds a statement of the Settlement 
Officer's judicial decisions. 

(10) The English Settlement Report ” for the whole district. 
This should here also be mentioned, although it does not form part 
of the record deposited in the Collector's office, and which com¬ 
prises the documents above described, and all in the vernacular. 
Every one is familiar with these reports, many of which are of 
great value aud interest, giving information on the history,. 
customs, geography,*and natural products of the district, as well as 
an account of the settlement proceedings^. 

* See Rules, bead C. III,. 26. 

^ See S, B. Cir. Dcp. 1, § 51, page 15; see also Paiijab Rules (head Settle¬ 
ment), Ill, § 33. 

B This will bo noted afterwards; the kbewat shows the rights as they existed on 
at a certain date: of courso sales, transfora by iuheritance, and so forth, modify it 
afterwards. 

* S. B. Cir„ Dep. I, § 55 (page 17). 

Rules (head Settlement) III, 39. 

^ An officer desiring to know the district in which he is employed (and this 
applies equally to Forest Officers) should study the Settlement Report as his first step. 
Some reports are full of thomost valuable historical, sociological, and other inform¬ 
ation. Among the best may be named—Elliott’s Hoshangabad } MoCon^hey’s and 
Smeatpn’s Mainpuri; Reid's Azimgarh; Forsyth’s Nim&r; Benett’s Gonda. Many 
others, however, might be mentioned as first rate. 
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§ ^.-—Provisiona of the Acts regarding Records. 

1 hare thouglit it simplest to give this list of reoords^ which may 
actually be found iu every District Revenue OfficCj before speaking 
of the requirements of the Revenue Acts in respect of records. 

Tiie main records that require to be prescribed by legislative 
authority, as being primttfacie evidence, in a suit, of the facts they 
record, are the documents which constitute the Record of Rights. 

The North-Western Provinces Act only alludes specifically to 
this part of the general records of settlement^. It therefore includes 
the khewat {piz., a record of (a) all co-sharers; (i) all other 
persons having heritable and transferable interest or receiving 
rent; (c) the nature and extent of the interest; {f) rent-free 
holders) and the jamabandi. The wajib-ul-’arz may also be added, 
since the subjects enumerated iu section 65 will find a place in 
that important document. Rules may be- made (under section (257) 
for the preparation of the records. 

The Fanjab Act® describes, under the head of Record of Rights, 
not only the khewat (which it treats as a simple record of - 
owners, supposing the tenant part of it to be shown in the 
khasra) and the wajib-ul-'arz; but also includes the maps, the 
khasra, the engagement paper, and the rubakdr-akhlr* which hardly 

3 See Act, sections 62-65; and S. B. Cir. Buies for Settlement Officers, Dep. T, 
Rule 30, page 10. The entire misl or sobtlemcnt record of an estate, in these pro¬ 
vinces, is bound up in two volumes: 

L The record of rights. 

II. The village map, khasra, and other papers not included iu what is technically 
the record of rights. 

• Section 14, 

^ It will be convenient here to quote the Panjab Act on this subject: the record 
is prescribed to consist of— 

(1) Maps and measurement papers showing the boundirics of the village or 

phicc in respect of which the settlement is to be made, and the fields 
into which it is divided. (Thdkbast proceedings and Shnjra.) 

(2) " A statement of the uocupiers and owners of the field specified in the 

said maps, and of the huids occupied or owned by them, and of the 
terms on which they are so owned or occupied. (Khasra.) 

(3) ** A tender on behalf of tho person or persons settled with to engage for 

the payment of the revenue during the term for which the settlement 
is made. (Durkhwast malguz&r(.) 
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can be called Records of Rights, though they may have an import¬ 
ant bearing on the subject. 

In Oudh the Act leaves it to the Local Government to deter¬ 
mine what papers shall constitute the record of rights, and what 
facts shall be recorded and shown in them^. 

In the Central Provinces the record of rights is expressly 
defined® to include the mpplementary record of rights, that was 
made in some cases (before the Act) in connection with tenant 
right, which will be afterwards alluded to. 

The Act is particularly clear on the subject. It defines all the 
subjects which the Settlement Officer has to investigate and decide* 
A record is to be made for every mahdl or a group of mahdis: and 
it is to notice the result of the enquiries made on the points 
described in the sections 68-78, and any other matters which the 
Chief Commissioner may direct to be recorded. The Chief Com¬ 
missioner is also empowered to prescribe the language and form of 
record and the papers of which it shall consist. 

Records of former settlements are treated as records made under 
the Act. But there are certain exceptional provisions regarding 
certain rights, for which the Act may be consulted^. 


(i) ** A statement of the shares or holdings of the different persons settled 
with, and of ^he amount of reyenuo for which, as between each other, 
they are to be responsible; and a statement of persons holding lauds 
free of revenue and of the lands so held. (Khewat.) 

(5) A statement of the terms on which the persons settled with agree to pay 

the revenue assessed, and of tho customs of the village or place in 
respect of which tho settlement is made; such statement shall be so 
arranged os to distinguisli such customs as rcgulate^— 

(n) '*the relations of the persons settled with to the Government; 

(6) ** tho relations of the persons settled with towards one another; 

(c) ** the relations of tho persons settled with the other persons. 
(Wajib-ul-^arz.) 

(6) ** An al>8truct of the proceedings at tho settlement, which shall contain a 

statement of all judicial decisions passed by the Settlement Ollicer in the 
• course of the suttlumciit.*’ (Uubukar-akhir.) 
s Oudh Act, section 19. 

* Central Provinces Act, section 4. See also sections 68-80. 

^ See section 86 and sections 88, 89* 
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It is to be borne in mind that records of rights and existing 
holdings^ shares, &c., can only represent the facta as they were at a 
given date. Such rights alter by partition, the effect of death, 
and inheritance, as well as by sales and transfers. Provision is 
made for fixing the dale to which the facts recorded have reference. 
Changes occurring subsequently are recorded in proper registers; 
the original record of rights is never itself altered®. 

The papers, when fair-copied and properly attested^ are made 
over to the district officer. 

§ 5 .—Of the attestation and legal force of the records. 

The attestation of the papers is a matter of importance, and 
original documents professing to be settlement records, if produced 
without such attestation, may be at once suspected. 

In the 'North-Western Provinces, the details are left to the 
discretion of the Settlement Officer ^ I have found no specific rules 
on the subject in Oudh. Doubtless the practice is the same as in 
the North-Western Provinces. 

In the Fanjab the papers are attested by the patw&ri, the 
munsarim, and the Deputy Superintendent and Superintendent of 

_ a 

Settlement. The boundary maps are signed by the patwaris and 
the headmen of the villages concerned. The wajib-ul-’arz is signed 
also by the whole of the proprietors interested. The Settlement 
Officer is not directed to sign the record of rights, but he is respon¬ 
sible for its correctness. 

The " Pinal Rubakar or Proceeding ” is signed by the Settlement 
Officer himself, as in fact a signature attesting the entire record^*’. 

It is the practice to bind the various papers into a volume 
(or more than one) : the maps are placed in a pocket in the cover. 
The Superintendent signs each leaf of the record. The settlement 
volume is often bound in red leather, and the people speak of it as 
the « Ldl kitdb.” 

* Spb S. B. Cip. Dep. I, section SI, page lOj Ondlt Digest, sec. V, § 62. 

^ S. B. Cir, Dep. I. Rules for Settlement Officers, § 40. 

Fanjdb Rules (Settlement), VII, 47. 
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§ 6 .—Legal effect of entries. 

Id all the Provinces^ entries in the settlement record are legally 
presumed to be a correct statement of fact^, i. e., tliey hold good 
till the contrary is proved by the party asserting it. 

Entries in the record of rights can, however, be contested in a 
regular suit. 

§ 7 .—Alteration of Records. 

Tlie Fanjab Act contains some special provisions. The record 
cannot be revised till a new settlement*, and even then can only be 
revised by the entry of facts which have occurred since the date 
when all the judicial cases at settlement were decided, or by 
alterations which all the parties concur in: or by making such 
alterations as new maps and measurements ^made by order of Gov¬ 
ernment, necessitate. 

ITie North-West Provinces Act does not allow of the alteration 
of the record, except upon a regular notification ordering it; errors 
may be corrected, however, by consent®. 

The Oudh law is similar*. 

The Central Provinces law goes more into detail ®. Errors may 
be corrected by consent, or in pursuance of a suit to correct, or that 
being founded on a decree or order‘it does not correctly represent 
such decree or ordA*, or the decree or order has been reversed or 
modified on appeal, &c. In these provinces, also, there are special 
provisions enabling Government to enforce any '* custom," " con¬ 
dition,’^ or specified rule” duly entered in a record of rights. Any 
settlement or sub-settlement holder who hereafter shall violate or 
neglect any such rule, custom, or condition is made liable to 
penalty. The penalty order can be questioned by a suit against 
Government. 

* North-West Provinces Act, section 91; Oiidh Act, section 17; Panjdb Act, 
section 16 ; Central Provinces Act, section 82. 

^ Fanjab Act, section 19. 

^ North-Western Provinces Act, section 94. 

* Ondh Act, section 57. 

^ Central Provinces Act, sections 120-25. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LAND TENURES OF UPPER INDIA. 


Section 1. —The Tenures of the North-Western Provinces. 

§ 1.— Introductory. 

I should make the preliminary observation that I am in this 
Section speaking only of the ordinary tenures of the plains. 
Special districts like Kumaon and Jauusar Bawar are separately 
treated of in the appendix. 

The tenures (using that term in a somewhat strict sense) that 
the section is concerned with are of two classes^. 

The first is where Government has granted or recognised a 
superior right in a given estate. There are then two classes having 
a proprietary interest in the soil,—the superior proprietor, and 
the village owners who are the ^^sub,” or “inferior/^ or “ under”- 
proprietors. 

This tenure (taluqdari), which we shall find so strongly 
developed in Oudli, is only occasional in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, and even there, the settlement aimed at taking the engage¬ 
ment from the actual soil-owners, and left the superior with the 
proprietary fight in his own ^^sir” or nankar land, and his right 
to his taluqdari due or his revenue assignment, whatever it might 
be, which be receives through the Government treasury. But 

^ See the General view of Tenures in India, page 42. ante. 1 deal here with two 
classea only, for there is little occasion to mention a third, where Government 
itself is the sole tenure*holder, havinir become proprietor by escheat or forfeiture; or 
a fourth, where the holder is a revenue-free grantee of land of which he is sole pro¬ 
prietor. li an aasignmciit or grant of the revenue of a glvoti area is made to a 
person who is not proprietor, he may be only a pensioner; but in such cases the 
.grantee usually has the right to all unoccupied laud, niid the right to take in baud 
any lands which are ownerless, and so ho has. or grows into, a certain interest in the 
soil itself, and the estate may then be a tenure of the class mentioned in the text. 
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there are cases of jagirs and large estates of a more dignified cha. 
racter, where the settlement is with the superior, and his over* 
lordship on the estate is recognised. 

The second is where the Government deals with an entire 
body of cultivators occupying a known local area. It respects 
the rights of each member; hut it deals not with each individual, 
as in the raiyatwari system, but with the body—a legal unit or 
entity—through Its representatives, styled lambardars. 

In the first kind of tenure, there are two grades of right 
between the Government and .the actual owner of the land-share: 

(1) the taluqrldr, or over-lord, 

(2) the legal body, tlie community. 

In the second kind there is only one,—the legal body. 

It is also obvious that there may be no village body ; the local 
area of a village or other estate, may be in the hands of one man, 
who then unites in himself the proprietor actual, and the proprietor 
legal with whom Government deals. It is also obvious that in 
a province where no objection exists to the complete or perfect 
partition of lauds, any joint estate or group may completely split 
up, and form a number of estates which may ither be each held 
by a number of joint-owners or by one man. Sole estates will 
again become joint in time, owing to the joint succession of all the 
sons, &c., to a sole owner on his decease. 

This second class of tenure being far the most important, I 
shall take it first, and commence with an account of the village 
body or community. 

§ 2.—The North-West village. 

In an introductory chapter, I endeavoured to explain how the 
local groups of village landholders came to exist in their present 
form. I pointed out that, from whatever causes, the village now 
is to be found in different parts of India, in two distinct forms— 

(1) where the village owners are governed by a headman, and 
have a staff of watchmen, menials and artizaus in common, but 
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each owner has no right to anything but his own holding; 
lays no claim to any common land outside that holdings and 
acknowledges no responsibility for his neighbour's Qovernment 
revenue. If there is any culturable waste to spare in the village, 
outsiders of wliatever caste may come in by permission of the 
Government officials, only acknowledging the headman, and paying 
their proper Government revenue, and the dues which by custom 
are appropriated to the village servants. There may be some 
local custom connected with payment to the headman, but the 
outsider once admitted has exactly the same right to bis holding 
as the oldest inhabitant. 

(:i) The other form also consists of a local group, but here 
the group has an ancestral bond of union; it claims, as a rule, 
to have descended from one or more original conquerors, grantees, 
or founders of the village. It lays claim to the entire land, 
waste and cultivated, inside the village limits. It admits no 
outsider (except rarely and under special conditions) as a share¬ 
holder, or as a member of the body. Outsiders admitted may 
come in on highly favourable terms, hut only as privileged tenants. 
The governing body of the group is not a single headman, but 
a pancliayat or committee of elders, the heudmaa being only 
distinguished by the fact that some one (or more than one if 
there are divisions of the group) must be die spokesman and 
agent in the revenue and otlier public business of the community. 

These two forms of village I distinguished by the terms 
''non-uni ted/' and "united" or "joint" village. Either form 
of village lends itself easily to a suitable system of revenue manage¬ 
ment; and as a matter of fact, the former type of village, where 
it is found uniformly over large tracts of country, has in practice 
fallen under the raiyatwfiri system®. It is the joint type that 
is especially adapted to the North-West system. The whole 

^ Except in the Central Provinces, where, in many cases, the headman was made 
proprietor, and the villa'^e landholders became Inferior proprietors. The headman’s 
family, succeeding him, became in time a joint body of proprietors, and they ore 
ttie settieuicnt-holders with all the ustial characteristics of the North-Western 
system. 
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body is by natural constitution jointly liable to tbe State for 
the revenue^ and the body can be dealt with as a whole; a 
lump assessment is laid on the entire area (and this the mem¬ 
bers <Jf the group distribute according to their own law and 
custom) ; and a representative of the bodyj or one for each main 
division thereof, is the ititermediary who signs the engagement, 
and deals with Government on behalf of the body, Where villages 
of the non-united type are brought under such a system, they are 
BO in reality by changing their character : the joint responsibility 
is accepted by them, and a common interest in an area of adjacent 
waste is recognised. 

Notwithstanding, however, that under the joint-village system 
of revenue manageraeut there is a joint responsibility, and that it is 
the body, not the individual, that is dealt with, each holder^s separate 
customary right and share is secured by authoritative record. It 
has been, accordingly, claimed for this system, that the landholders 
have the principal advantages of a raiyatw&ri tenure, while the 
Government avoids the enormous labour and risk of dealing direct 
with thousands of small individual holdings. 

The Bengal theory of an intermediary between the cultivator and 
the State is also here maintained, since the corporate body,^' if I 
may use the phrase, through its lamburd&r or spokesman is the 
required middleman*: it engages for the revenue, and is, in accord¬ 
ance with the system, recognised as proprietor^. The body, as I 
said, may be reduced to one, and, again, be expanded into many; but 
the theory is not affected : so, too, it may split up into a number 
of bodies, or a number of units, but each resulting estate still is 
held on the same theory of right. 

Speaking generally, the “ united ” type of village is the one with 
which we have chiefly to do in the North-West Provinces. At 
least that is the impression which a general reading of reports 

^ While, on tho other hand, in the application of tho theory, a wido difference 
rosultB from the fact that while in Bengal the middleman proprietor was au actual 
individual, whose position was the result of a State recognition or grant, the middle¬ 
man hero is an ideal body, and has interfered with no man’s rights. 
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gives, and it is certainly the impression which the celebrated 
"Directions” has stamped on the revenue literature generally not 
only of the North-Western Provinces but also of the Panjab, 

§ tohethef all the North-Western Provinces villages are 

really joint in origi%, 

I shall, however, have occasion at least to indicate that this 
universal jointness ” of villages^ is very doubtful; in other words, 
that just as in other provinces, we have reason to believe that the 
oldest and most general form of IHudu landholding was not then 
joint, but the non-united village, and that the " village community” 
or joint village grew up in the midst of it, and over it, in various 
ways, so it is here. 

Anticipating the use of terms which will be explained presently, 
I may say that it is very doubtful, at the best, whether many 
villages now called bhaiach^ra and allowed an interest in "com¬ 
mon” land, and held jointly liable (at least in theory) for the 
revenue, were really of the joint type according to their historical 
origin. 

The doubt consists in this: if you assume that any given 
village was originally a truly joint village community; that it was 
really some three or four centuries ago started, say, by one man, or 
one family, whose descendants for a long time remembered their 
common descent and held land or divided the profits strictly 
according to ancestral sharesif you suppose that in course of 
time the ancestral holdings got modified by necessity or accident, 
and are now held on a basis of custom, all original connection having 
been long forgotten, and perhaps some men of different caste or 
race have been in bygone years admi^^ted into the body;—'it is 
obviously very difficult, in its present condition, to tell whether the 
village bad really the history I assume, or whether it was from the 
first a " non-united ” village. 

* JoiutnesB, 1 mean, in original nature, before the effects of partition, sale, revenoo 
default, and bo forth, may have affected the cuuatitutiuu. 
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On the other hand> a village may present to the observer at the 
present day^ a very similar existing state of things, and yet the truth 
may be that the village is ab origine of the non-united type. For 
the distinguishing feature—the right to the waste—may have long 
been obliterated, owing to its having all been appropriated, and the 
only waste existing being such plots for cattle-tethering and so forth 
would naturally, under any form of village, be left open to the 
general use. Even if there is waste, which originally the villagers 
would not have claimed exclusively, the example of neighbouring 
villages, the effect of revenue systems, and the disappearance of the 
who was so necessary a part of the old society, and the 
consequent absence of a superior claim to it, may naturally have 
resulted in the group getting to regard the waste as their common 
property, although in days long past it was not so regarded. We 
shall come later on to the facts which tend to show the true nature of 
bha(ach4ra villages, but, meanwhile, it is not surprising that they 
should have become popularly and officially regarded without dis¬ 
tinction as a form of joint village. 


§ 4 .—CldShiJieation of villager adopted in the Directions.** 

The Directions of Mr. Thomason, then, started with the genei*al 
idea that all the villages were joint: and the author regarded the- 
various customs which now distinguish them, and invite a classi- 
iication of some kind, as the result of a gradual decay or develop¬ 
ment—whichever it should be called—of the perfect joint form, 

Mr. Thomason classified villages into— 

(1) Zaminddrf, 

"zaralndfirf khalis'' (where there was only one owner; and where 
the body was as still joint and undivided, zamind4ri mushtarka 

(2) Faitfdarf, 

(3) Bhafachara. 

The second and third classes had mixed” or “imperfect^* 
forms, which may be regarded as two additional classes, 

Y 
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These terms have become, as it were, the ^libbolelks of the North- 
Western revenue system, and arc constantly to be found in reports, 
applied to tenures,—for example, in Ajmer, Kaugra, and Kum^on,— 
with which they have in reality nothing to do. 

Before going further I must make these terms intelligible to 
the reader by a brief explanation. 

§ 5 .—Zawtinddri villages. 

The first term explains itself; here the body is still undivided : 
whether there is one man managing for a number of joint owners, 
or for himself, the features arc the same. Where there are many 
sharers, the whole of the land pays the usual market rents, and these 
are thrown into a common stock, out of which the Government 
revenue and the other expenses are paid, the profits being distributed, 
according to the known shares, to each member of the body. 
The term, Howevci', takes no notice of the very dijfferent principle 
on which these shares may depend : it merely takes note that there 
is a joint and undivided body regarded as proprietor of the whole 
estate. 

It should be borne in mind that the term zammdari,” as 
here used, has not the meaning which it bears in Bengal. It is not 
Used to signify the tenure of lands managed by a zammdar or 
revenue agent who became proprietor. It indicates only the right 
of proprietorship over a certain group of lands or estate, in¬ 
cluding both the waste and cultivated land within its limits. 

This tenure may be that of a sole individual or a joint body. 
In either case it implies, in revenue language, that there is no 
diminished or partial right, but the estate is held in full or in joint 
proprietopship. 

It was hardly necessary to say that in some cases there may be 
no proprietor, in which case the Government is itself tlie zammdar. 
As a rule, in Upper India, Government is averse to holding “khana 
khali'^ estates (as they are often called), and a proprietor is looked 
for among those best entitled, who are willing to undertake the 
responsibility of settlement. 
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§ ^.-^TatiiddrL 

The second term indicates that there has lieen a partition of 
interests by separate record and allotment of the ground. The 
estate, as regards responsibility for Government revenue, still 
remains joint, and its general management is also in some respects 
joint j but each sharer or group of sharers has obtained a separate 
interest in his holding, and he alone takes all the profits and bears 
the cost of cultivation; he pays the share of the Government 
revenue and village expenses, which corresponds to his theoretical 
share in the estate. 

There may also be an " imperfect or mixed pattidarr estate, 
by reason of the fact that part only of the village has been divided, 
the rest still remaining joint. 

In a pattidarr estate, where the ancestral connection is remem¬ 
bered, the typical or natural basis of division is often the frac¬ 
tional share which belongs to the holder from his place in the 
joint succession recognised by the Hindu or Muhammadan law of 
inheritance. Thus, supposing the founder to have four sons : each 
son's family share or patti" of the estate would be one-fourth 
of the whole. But these shares may be modified by circum¬ 
stances ; it is then no longer possible to say that the pattidari 
estate is always hald on legal shares; but the practical characteris¬ 
tic is this, that the divided share of the land corresponds (or is 
accepted as corresponding) to an ancestral, or modified ancestral, 
system of shares. When the landholding is allowed to be without 
reference to any system of shares, the estate is no longer to bo 
classed as pattidari. 

§ 1 ,^Bha{dchdra. 

The third or bhaidchara form represents a division where a scheme 
of ancestral shares has been forgotten or never existed. The term 
means literally custom of the brotherhood," the divided 
holdings of laud do not correspond to any fractional portions of 
the right in the estate which a law of inheritance from a supposed 
common ancestor would indicate; but the estate is practically a 
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cluster of separate holdings, the relation of which to the whole is 
no longer expressed by any convenient system of shares, whether 
theoretical (on the law of inheritance) or modified. 

In bhaiachara villages separate possession is generally recorded, 
but in rare cases it is not. In such cases, the estate may really be 
joint, only that the principle of sharing burdens and profits is 
different. This fact alone affords a suggestive indication that the 
classification of the “ Directions'^ is not a sufficient one®. 

^ Mr. Wliiteway, who wns f^ood enough to give mo valuable advice on the sub¬ 
ject of the North-West villages, remarks of Mr. Thomason’s classification :—“ It is 
fi mere office classification, and no ground for it can be found either in the language 
of the people or their institutions.” [The vernacular tci ins above given are mere 
Revenue office trauslatioiis of English terras : bhamch^Cra is a true indigenous terra^ 
but it is not a terra which indicates a class distinct from ** Ziimhiddrl,” &c., hut one 
that indicates a principle of distribution, wliich, us I shall presently show, is the 
true ground for classifying.] There was a time when even such a rough division as 
it is may have been of use; but with our careful record of rights, such a time has long 
passed away. The terms hardly oven ropn'sent certain stages of development; it is 
perfectly incredible that a bhaiachara estate is a zainindari one, decayed or developed.” 

This last phrase should, I think, be uirlerstood as meaning that a bhaidchiira 
estate is not always the result of decay. It is easy to conceive that It is so in some 
cases ; the survival of the “imperfect bhaica-chdra” where the holdings arc partly on 
custom, and ancestral shares are still remembered with regard to certain profits, 
lends probability to the view. Nor is it in any way difficult to uuderstnud how a 
joint holding should resolve itself into a several holding, and bow theoretical shares 
should give way to practical holdings resulting from circumiJbances. 

On the other hand, there are many estates classed as “ bhaiachdra ” in the official 
scheme which are really the non-united village form, where no ancestral connection 
Ijns ever existed. 

The classification, then, is defective. It is based partly, but not completely, on 
tbe degree of separation of the interests in the estate. Bat it realty makes no 
difference to the tenure, in what relation tbe sharers in the estate stand to the whole. 
All tenures in the North-Western Provinces that are not talnqddrf, are really 
'* zamimldri,” «.e„ however many sharers there may be, and however differently 
these sharers may be interested in the estate, the common feature is that the whole 
is regarded as one body, and the body is regarded as the middleman between the 
individual sharer and the State. 

The attempt to separate “zaraindarl” from '•pattidiri” as different tenures 
is only one of official coiivcuience; it is a mere office matter whether we call 
a patti a share of an estate or a separate estate ; for, as I remarked, the people may 
at once, if they choose, snap the bond, and then the separate pattfs become so many 
separate estates, which may each of them fall into the class *'zamfndarf/’ by reason 
of their being held undivided as regards their interior arrangement. 
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lu the imperfect'^ or mixed bhafacliara the land is held 
partly in severalty, without reference to shares; while as reg^ards 
some land or some profits, the ancestral shares are still remembered 
as a principle of division. 

§ 8 .—Real clasujicaiion of villages. 

Comings then to regard the North-Western Provinces villages 
as they now are, as one kind of tenure only, in which the sharers 
have different kinds of interests, we shall be able to classify the 
villages as follows, on the basis of the question whether legal and 
ancestral shares are remembered or not;— 

I.—Estates in ■which legal fractional 
shares (depending on the law of inherit^ 
ance, &c.) are the measure of the inter- * 
cst of the coparceners. 

(Forms) 

(i) The land may be Iield in common, all the land being rented 
at market rates, the proceeds being thrown into a com¬ 
mon stock and divided by a manager (separate polbessioii 
not recorded). 

(li) The estate may bo divided either entirely, down to the 
individual holdings (khatas) or only as far as the 
“pattfs” or minor sub-divisions, which may remain 
jfftint within themselves. 

(iii) The land may be held in severalty according to frac¬ 
tional shares ; but as these may not yield corresponding 
shams of the profits, the burden of the revenue demand 
may have to be adjusted accordingly (separate possession 
recorded). 

(iv) Part of the land is lield jointly and part in severalty 
(“ iinpei'fect pattidilri " of the books). 

The term bhaiAehdra does take a certain note of t\\i^ principie division; only 
this principle is not made the basis of classification generally ; thus two estates may 
both be classed as “zamfuddiV although the internal method of manageuieiit may 
be very different. 

It should, however, bo borne iu mind that Mr, Thomason himself never intended 
the classificAtion to be other than an arbitrary one, lulopted for official convenience, 
and based on the degree of separation as “ an obvious distinction.^’ He admits that 
the difference of the ruU according to which profits are shared is a good ground of 
diitlnction. (Sec Directions, edition of 1841>, §§86 and 91, pages 54-55.) 
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' II.—Estates in which c/ie holdings are 

“ cmtomary ” (and are de facto hold¬ 
ings fixed by circumstances), ances¬ 
tral shares being still ‘partly remem¬ 
bered, e.g., in dividing profits of sair ” 
(jungle, fisheries, fruit, &c.) or of com- 
, mon land. 

(Forms) 

(i) Each holds a share as “ six*,’* or land wliich he manages 

and (mitigates himself out of proportion to his ances¬ 
tral share, paying a nominal or low rent to the common 
fund : the rest of the estate is held for the common 
benefit, and the profits are distributed according to 
ancestral shares. Here separate posscssi(»n will usually 
be recorded in the khexvat. 

(ii) The same, separate posses.sion of the holding not being 

recorded; this is rare* 

/ III.—Estates in which tlie holdings 

are all customary and any theoretical 
system of fractional shares is quite 
) unknown (may never have existed). 

(Forms) 

(i) When separate possession is recorded. 

(ii) When separate possession is not recorded”. 


of joint villages in the North-Western Provinces: 
dismemberment of the old Bdj^ 

I may now proceed to offer some remarks on the origin and 
nature of these different interests in village lands. 

The ways in which the estates now owned by joint communities 
and recognising ancestral shares arose, may he various : 

® Thia is rare ; but there are cases in which no separate possession of fixed bold- 

mgs is fiiund recorded iu the khewnt and where yearly arrangements are made for the 

caltivivtion. This is probalily a survival of the forms noticed in the Chhat sgarh 
division (see section on Central Provinces Tenures), where the landholders inter¬ 
changed lands every year, so as to give each au canal chance of profit and loss with 
good and bad lands. 
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(1) Tn the first place, there may be the same influence as I have 
indicated in the general chapter od Tenures and illdstratcd from 
the Qouda district in Oudh. Certain powerful families^ by usurpa- 
Hon or ffra7il, obtained, besides their original landholders* rights, 
die Rdja’s claim to taxes and the disposal of the waste. They divided 
tie lands among themselves, and the men who obtained each a cer¬ 
tain area in full right, became founders of the families which are 
tie joint owners of the villages. Or the Raja had granted laud 
in jagir in the same way, and the grantee's descendants form joint 
proprietary communities. When the Raj itself was divided on the 
death of a Raja among his descendants, the tendency of the 
small estates so produced would be, to get smaller and more sub¬ 
divided till a number of estates consisting of single joint villages 
resulted. 

It may be hazarded that all the higher caste communities— 
Rajputs, Brahmans, and so forth—really originated in dismember¬ 
ments of the old " Raj ** rights in this way. 

§ 10.— Settlers on waste layid^ 

(2) Another origin is in grants for clearing the waste. The 
Raja makes a waste grant on favourable terras to an enterprising 
man, who starts as t^he leader of a party of cultivators whom he 
collects: he establishes a group of buildings close to the best land, 
and himself makes a beginning by digging a well on the most fertile 
land, which thus becomes the nucleus of his ''sir” or special hold¬ 
ing. This sort of proceeding is distinctly traceable in the Sambal- 
pur district of the Central Provinces, and must have originated 
communities in many other parts. The founder's family, in the 
course of time, developes into the proprietary community. The 
people called in to aid reside on the spot, as either " proprietors 
of their holding ” or '' tenants ” on fixed tenure and favourable 
terms. In some cases they may have been regarded as members 
of the proprietary body from the first, because in these cases it is 
by no means always that the leader of the party gets recognised 
as the proprietor of the whole settlement. 
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§ 11 .—Descendants of Revenue farmers, 

fS) Another origin of communities is of much later date; itj 
is to be found in the revenue-farmer, put in by the precediugj 
Government, or even as late as in the times of onr own, to manage! 
the village. He may have usurped the position of proprietor, 
reducing the original holders of land to being his tenants; hU 
descendants now form the proprietary community in the upper 
stratum of landed interest^. 

He may not have displaced any one, however; he may hare 
found the estate deserted, from famine or the vicissitudes of war: 
it may have been waste originally, and he founded and brought 
it under cultivation. 

From all these sources really joint communities would arise, 
and whether they remained joint or separated, their ancestral or 
legal fnictional share would be the measure of right. 

§ 12 .—Settlement of tribes. 

(4) In the Panjab we shall see that a prominent source of 
joint-village holdings is the local establishment of a tribe or 
section of a tribe which settled down in a district and divided the 
land among the tribesmen. Here the joint claim to an entire area 
is manifest, whether to the whole area occupied by the larger sec¬ 
tion, or the smaller sub-divisions assigned to individual leaders or 
groups of families within it. 

7 In BaroH (Settlement Report, 1874, page 21) 1 Stid it noted that there the 
villagea had been overrun by the Rohillaa, who had stamped out, or refused to 
allow, any rights that could be called proprietary. There were then only the two 
classes of euUimtor$, one resident and the other non*Tesident. The former were 
managed by a quasl-bereditary headman called muqaddam or pradhdn t but be was 
never looked on as owner, and only paid a little leas rent than his fellows, to the 
conquerors his landlords. At our settlement, it is curious that the proprietary 
right was not conferred on the whole body of resident cultivators (possibly, 
because they were not willing to be jointly responsible), but on the individual 
muqaddimM who had no sort of claim by custom. Thus the villages were at 
first znmfndkri'* estates, but in time became joint or in shares, when the 

original grantee died and loft the estate to be divided among his heirs. Exactly 
the same thing happened in Pllibhit (Report, 1872, page 88). 
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The North-Western Provinces reports do not aflFord evidence 
of this origin to village communities. But it would require an 
examination more in detail of the prevalent castes which compose the 
villages, to give any final opinion on such a question. In later 
times, of course, the country originally occupied is not likely to 
consist exclusively of fellow-tribesmen; outsiders get admitted, 
purchases take place, revenue-farming arrangements upset the 
holdings, and many ancient rights disappear during famine and 
war. Tlie result is a great mixture in the present inhabitants. 
We can now only trace the area originally peopled by one tribe, 
by the predominance of a certain caste or clan, and by the exist¬ 
ence of traditions, or peculiar local names. 

But in spite of this difficulty, it may be said at least with pro¬ 
bability that tribes of the same stamp ns those that settled in the 
Panjab, did not extend their advance to the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. Throughout the Gangetic plain, the general evidence points 
to the whole country having been divided into each 

smaller Raj being often a member of a confederacy owing subjec¬ 
tion to an“ Adhiraj,^' or over-lord. Within each Raj the villages 
were mere groups of separate holdigs, as already explained. It was 
at a later date that joint villages grew up and multiplied in the way 
described; and in iho course of time even the remaining non- 
united villages came to«be treated as jointly liable for the whole 
revenue, and as owners of the waste. These villages are now offi- 
dally classed as bhaiachara communities equally with others which 
were essentially of the jointer united type. 

§ \^,~-^Variations ffom the ordinary North-Wedern Provinces 

village type. 

The foregoing list of the sources to which the origin of the 
North-West village may be traced will apply generally to the 
districts of the plains. But, as might be expected, the districts 
nearer to Central India approach more nearly to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces tenures. Thus in the Jhdnsi and Lalitpur districts, which 
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border on the Sagarand Narbada territories, it would seem that the 
villaj^es were originally of the non-united type, and that they have 
become joint, under the Nortli-Western Provinces Settlement sys¬ 
tem, owing to the creation of a proprietary right in the headman, 
which is now held by a body of descendants. 

The Jhausi district^ did not exhibit the regular type of strong 
proprietary communities; anything rescrnhling a proprietary right 
was unknown®. But it is stated that this condition—the aggre¬ 
gation of lauJliolders without any joint interest—was the result 
of the decay of a former joint constitution. The original ancestral 
shares had fallen into oblivion, and actual holdings alone were 
recognised There was a headman, called “Mihta^^ (or Mihtd), 
like the Maratha patel, and he had his lands and perquisites of 
office, here called haq-mihatb^^ 

The plan at settlement was to make proprietors of the Mihtas, 
and of all who, as members of the official families, held lands 
which formed part of the '^haq-mihat.^' To these wore added all 
who enjoyed special privileges and perquisites, and all who ap¬ 
peared on the merits to have been acknowledged as sharers'^ in 
the estate in any sense. All the residue then became ‘^tenants.'' 

Among the'occupancy tenants recognised by the law, may be 
noticed those called purana jotar or original cultivators (who 
paid a low rent in a lump sum (taukha) ou their entire holding). 
They can sell and transfer; and they can relinquish their lands, with 
right of re-entry on repayment of outlay to the intermediate holder. 

^ Jh^nsi is a sehctlulcd district under Act XTV of 1874 (Notification No. 687A of 
0th November 1877). hut the Uovciiiic and ll(3nt Acts apply to it, since the names of 
the-lhiinsi division districts do not appear in the schedules attached to those Acts^ 
and it is only the districts in those achcdiilus that are exempt from the Revenue 
and Rent law. The list of Acts in force in Jh&nsi is to bo found in Government Noti* 
fication No. 1148 of 20th August 1878. The old rules for Criminal and Civil JusUce 
legalised in 1864 arc now repealed. 

^ Administration Report, North-Western Provinces, 1872-73# page 14, § 23. 

Jhausi Settlement Report, 1871# § 340. An attempt was made to draw up a 
plmiil" or list of shares, which was all wrong, but was admitted as evidence in 
Bomt, i-ases in Court and led to considerable confusion. * 

* Settlement Report, § 31. 
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There are also tenants at “ fixed rates,” and others at " cus¬ 
tomary rates/^ liable to enhancement if the village assessment' is 
enhanced. 

Why all the cultivators were not declared proprietors of their 
holdings, as they would have been under another system, can 
only be answered with reference to the principles of the North- 
West system, which will not admit of dealing direct with the actual 
cultivator. Even as it was, there being no natural communities, the 
creation of proprietors has resulted in a number of small estates, 
which have been since unable to make way and have become involved 
in debt®. 

In Lalitpur there was the same absence of cohesion in the 
communities, if they can properly be called such. There were, 
however, many villages in subjection to local chiefs called Tha- 
kurs, who held the villages in jagir or on a quit-rent by the 
ubdri” tenure (see Section IV on Central Provinces Tenures). 
These were acknowledged as proprietors over the heads of the 
actual landholders^, but in such cases the original rights of the 
latter wei’e protected by making them '^sub-proprietors.^' This 
settlement was carried out under the S%ar Rules of 1853, which were 
afterwards applied to the Central Provinces^. The whole district 
and its settlement mjiy he regarded as answering to the descrip¬ 
tion given in the section pn the Central Provinces tenures. 

Where there were no Thakurs, &c., the revenue-farmers or 
headmen®, as the case might be, were made proprietors. This was 
the case with the pargauas which had belonged to Sindia, and 

2 This is to be noted as a curious result of Ihc endeavour to create proprietors. 
In Jhansi there are no wells; the land is dependent on rain, and each cultivator can 
barely bo sure of paying the revenue on his own field ; a person, therefore, artificially 
invested with the right over, but with the consequent responsibility for, the revenue 
of a number of such fields, cannot bear up. The so-called proprietors have had to 
borrow largely to pay their revenue and have become hopelessly involved. 

® Lalitpur Settlement Report, 1871. The Board’s review gives a history of 
the difficulties and contentions of these chiefs. The Report, § 196, complains of 
their being incorrectly called taluqddri estates. 

^ Lalitpur Settlement Report, 1871; Government Review, § 16. 

® The Report, § 193, says that the headmen were usually the deaoeudants of the 
original clearers and founders of the estate (** .Iharva-lcath*'). 
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those of B^npur and Maraura which had been conflscated ; here pro¬ 
prietors to he found. But in some cases where these farmers or 

headmen had no distinct claim, and where the original landholders 
had kept up a local bond of connection which could be ascertained, 
the community was declared proprietor®, on the typical North- 
West principle. In cases where the revenue-farmer or the head¬ 
man was made proprietor, the members of the original landhold¬ 
ing families became (as usual) privileged tenants or sub-proprietors. 

Forest oflicors will be interested in knowing the fate of waste 
and jungle lands. 

Wherever these wei'e in a Thakur^s estate (jagir or ub^ri 
estate) they were all held to be included in the grant. Else¬ 
where a rule similar to that of the Central Provinces was ulti¬ 
mately adopted. At first indeed (in 1865), all the considerable 
tracts of waste were reserved to the State, and clauses to this 
effect were entered in the Settlement Wajib-ul-^arz.’^ But in 
1867 this was considered unfair; the clauses were struck out, and 
the waste distributed to the villages, in amounts equal to double or 
quadruple the cultivated area; only the surplus (about 10,900 
acres) was reserved to the State’'. 

§ \^.—J)etail8 about each form. 

Returning, however, to the ordinary forih of joint village, as 
now recognised, it remains to offer some details about their con¬ 
stitution: (1) as to the general features of the communities; 
(2) regarding the zamfndari and “pattidari^^ or ancestrally 
shared estates, and the process of the disintegration of joint 
estates into severalties; (3) regarding the bhaiachara estates. 

§ Xh.^General features of the North-West village. 

Whatever may be the true origin of the estates, they are 
now, all of them, as long as perfect partition is not granted, jointly 
liable for the Government revenue, and all of them claim the entire 

** Iiovcrnmcnt Review of the Settlement Report, § 16. 

I Settlement Report, §§ 07 ahd 111. 
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area of waste and unoccupied land within the limits of the villaj^es 
as '^shamilat^^ or common property. 

Affairs arc managed under all forms^ by a panch^yat, and there 
is an animal audit of accounts called bujharat in which the 
headman or managing members account for the expenditure incurred 
for village purposes. In a completely undivided community, this 
audit will cover the entire expenditure and income, and explain the 
distribution to the different sharers. 

Outsiders are, as a rule, not admitted into the community, hut 
cases occur in which a family Brahman or some privileged individual 
has been so admitted \ then, of course, the share assigned him is an 
exception to the general rule of ancestral or fractional division 
throughout the estate. 

There may be occasionally in the village, persons with a full 
pro])rielorship in their holding (arazidar) or with a non-transferable 
ownership (farotan milkiyat) who arc not members of the commu¬ 
nity. Such a status may be acquired by some old proprietor of the 
village whose right has been borne down in bygone days, by the 
proprietors now in possession; or it may be that a member of the 
body had thrown up his holding (having arrears of revenue which he 
could not pay) and he or his heir has now returned to the village: 
in such a case he would probably be admitted to bold laud, but not 
to have a voice in the management, unless he paid back the arrears. 

There may also be in the village, old tenants who helped the 
owners to clear the land originally i these, though not proprietors, 
still have fixed rights, and pay no more on the laud than the pro¬ 
prietors do, towards revenue and expenses. 

§ 16 .—Tillages held joinllg on ancestral shares^ 

The simplest form of joint estate held on ancestral shai*es is 
where all the land is either wholly let out to tenants, or hold partly 
by sharers as tenants of the body, but in any case paying full market 
rents. The rents and other receipts are then thrown into a common 
fund, and, after deducting expenses, the profits arc distributed 
according to the shares. This process, effected by the managing 
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member, is tested by the assembled coparceners at the annual 
bujharat or audit of village accounts. Separate possession is not, in 
such estates, recorded in the khewat. 

But there are also cases in which separate possession is not 
recorded, and yet each sharer holds and manages on his own account 
a certain area of land at low or nominal rent; this sir 

being out of proportion to his theoretical ancestral share. The 
remainder of the land is held in common. 

The proceeds of the common land and of the rental, if any, of 
the sir land, may suffice to cover the Government revenue and 
other expenses ; if so, the profits of the sir are clear gain to each 
man according to his holding ; if not, the deficit is made up 
according to ancestral shares. 

Such an estate, as long as no separate possession is recordedy is still 
the zamindari mushtarka of the text-books, as much as that first 
described ; but it is obvious that there is a very real difference, of 
which the official classification takes no account. When such a 
method of holding is observed, it is obviously not only a step towards 
several holdings, but there is a material change in the principle of 
sharing. 

In the oldest form of common holding, it is probable that a 
custom of periodical redistribution was observed, so as to give each 
sharer his turn of the bad or less profitable holdings. We shall come 
upon instances of such a redistribution in the Panjab and also in the 
Centml Provinces®. 

^ 1 have not found any direct instnnee in the Nortli-Wcat Provinces of this cus¬ 
tom of occasionally or at fixed periods redistributing ih& holdings with the object of 
equalising the differences winch result from one holding being bettor or worse tban 
anotluT. But I am told that in Fatihgiirh and elsewhere the principle is by no 
means unknown. It is said to be common in Bandelkliand, and under the name of 
“ bhejburdr” excited no small discussion iu Mr, Thomason’s time. Section 47 of the 
llevenuo Act acknowledges such a practice and makes provision for the Settlement 
Officer to deal with it. But there are occasionally village arrangements of a perma¬ 
nent character intended to obviate such inequalities. Thus in Mainpuri (Settlement 
Report, 1875, page 105) there is what is called a tauzlh tenure,—that is, the land is 
divided into two classes, the rich gaulkdn, or homestead, and the inferior distant land, 
or barhhd^ each holding is of so many *‘tauziU bights/’ which means that each 
bighd is made up of a proportion of each kind of laud. 
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§ \1 .^Villages held in severalty on ancestral shares. 

I£ the hitherto joint cultivators agree to a division on ancestral 
shares, then that moment such a division is effected, the estate 
becomes pattidiri; if the division docs not go by ancestral shares, 
but according to actual and customary holdings, the form becomes 
bhaiachara/' 

It is, however, obvious once more, that the mere fact that the 
joint holding has been divided, does not really alter the nature of 
the tenure, and therefore the official classification which recognises 
the pattidari^^ as a kind of estate, is only arbitrary. 

A pattidari estate is only a zaminduri estate held on ancestral 
shares which have been divided out, and which are henceforth 
managed by each sharer on his own responsibility, he taking his 
fractional share of the lands, and paying the corresponding fraction 
of the revenue and expenses®. 

The fractional share commonly arises from the law of inheritance; 
thus an estate is held by a man who has four sons ; one of the sons 
is dead and is represented by three sons ; then the shares arc, that 
three sons hold one fourth each, and the remaining fourth is again 
divided into three, one for each grandson. It may be also that a 
fractional share takes its origin from a sale or mortgage ; thus one of 
the four sharers may sell one half, with the consent of the com¬ 
munity ; then the estate is held in two fourth shares, two eighth 
shares, and three twelfth shares. 

This division may occur in various ways. There may have been 

® In Azamgarb (Report of 6tb Settlement, § 9 of the Review) a curious form of 
shared estates is described, which is like the “ Khctbnt ” in Oudh. Here, it is not 
the muuza or village that is divided into shares, the whole being the property of one 
group of families, but the whole estate extends over several villages. One “pattx'” 
or sharer of the estate will have some lands in one or two innuzos, another pattl in 
another mauza, while all the pattis will have lauds in the third. Often all pattfs 
will have lands in all the villages. It was necessary in order to clear up this con¬ 
fusion to make statemonts called “ bdebh-huudi,’^ in which each sharer’s lands iti all 
the mnuzas were brought together, and the total revenue of the patti thus shown in 
one. When there wore in any village propricters of lands, but not belonging to any 
of the " pnttis,” they are called ardzidar (Heiwrt, Chapter III, section 6, page 03). • 
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certain original divisions of the village known as thok" or 
"taraf;these are, perhaps, the result of an original allotment of 
land of the village site to two or more main branches of the 
original founder's family. 

In each taraf there may be the joint holdings of minor families, 
called "pattis;'^ or there may be no tarafs,^^ but the whole 
village may be divided at once into pattis. When an actual divi¬ 
sion of holdings takes place, the partition may extend to the several 
pattis only. The land inside the patti may be still held jointly 
by a group. Or, lastly, the division may have gone down to indivi¬ 
dual holdings or “ khatis which may be separated off and recorded. 

As long as all these varieties of division have only separate 
possession and record of holdings, but still form one mahdl jointly 
responsible to Government, wc have the pattidari estate of the 
text-books. 

Of course at any moment the remaining slender thread that 
still binds the divided holders into one estate, may at any moment 
be snapped by perfect partition, and then we have no longer a 
pattiddri estate, but a series of separate estates, each of which may 
he a sole or joint estate. 

The estate may also remain, as I have noticed, in an '' imper¬ 
fect pattidari form,—part divided and part still held in common. 

The causes of division may be quarrels in the family, or simply 
the desire of each man to have his own land to himself. The '' sir'' 
is then separated, the rest of the land being loft in common to 
be cultivated by tenants. This imperfect form is to this day very 
commonj the Government revenue is paid out of the common 
land, the proceeds of it being taken ia the lump for the purpose \ 
and each sharer gets his own sir'' profits entire. Only when thd 
profits of the common land are not sulEeient to meet the revenue, 
then the deficiency has to be made up by a payment in the same 
proportion on the several sir holdings^®. 

^ Oudh AdmiuUtrntlou Report, 1872-73, Introduction: M alflo Bar^U Settlement 
Report, § 69, &c. 
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§ 18 .—Nature of the shares. 

•In a pattidarf estate the shares may be the actual fractional 
shares which result from the law of inheritance, and the land- 
holders placed on the genealogical tree; or they may be these shares 
modified by circumstance and by custom. But the characteristic is 
that the correspondence heUoeen the holding as divided on the ground 
and the ancestral or modified share is always assumed, and the pro¬ 
duce and expenses are always divided according to these shares. 

The circumstances which tend to upset the fixed theoretical 
shares are various. It may be, for example, that each pattidar 
has got an equal fourth share divided out on the ground with 
perfect consent and as equitably as possible under the circumstances 
at the time of division. But subsequently the conditions change, 
and it is found that though the holdings correspond to equal 
fourths of the Revenue demand, one holding becomes in yield and 
value out of proportion to the fourth of the revenue; it deteriorates 
and cannot pay it, while another fourth is more than able to meet 
the exact corresponding share. 

Men^s talent and capacity for agriculture also vary, and a 
thrifty shareholder with good land may make so much that he is 
able to help his neighIjours in distress ; then he probably tabes a 
slice of his share ip consideration of such help, and thus the old 
shares begin to change. 

Another and probably very common cause of change arose in 
the days when the Government demand was excessive ; it required 
in fact eveiy one to cultivate all he could, in order to keep the 
village going at all; and so one man^s means being greater 
than another's, he got to cultivate land beyond his legal share. 
Still as long as it is recognised that the owner has a special fractional 
interest in the whole, and his actual landholding is recognised as 
corresponding to the share of the expenses which he pays, the 
estate is still pattidari 

^ In the Patij^b, and 1 have no doubt eUewberc hUo, tbc sbaves in a pattidarf estate 
are rarely purely ancestral. The days before our rule were rough ones; necessity 
operated to modify a strict adherence to ancestral ahares. The rebult of confusion 
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The estate ceases to be pattidari whoa any specific share in 
the estate is no longer recognised. A man has a certain de fmto 
holding and he pays at a certain rate jper plough or joer well or per 
acre on this. If an owner denies that a stated share is the measure 
of his ownership^ the result of such a contention is either a revision 
of the share list or the estate is convei’ted into a bhaiachara one. 

This process of change in the holding and ultimate abandonment 
of the theory of a sharo^ may very well have been one origin to the 
bhaidchara" estate. Such villages may have been originally held 
on ancestral shares, and this origin must always be hold probable 
when the remembrance of a common ancestor is something more 
than a mere fabulous tradition. It is especially probable when 
ancestral shares are still made use of in distributing some of the 
profits of the land. Section 46 of the Revenue Act enables the 
Settlement Officer to distribute the assessment over the several 
holdings, so that there is no hard-and-fast rule that the fractional 
share of the estate must bear an exactly corresponding share of the 
revenue demand. 


§ 19 .—Bhaidchdra Estates* 

And this leads me to speak of the features of bhaiachara estates 
generally. Such a type may have arisen in the manner just de¬ 
scribed out of the joint village ; but the commonest origin is, that 
the village was never joint at all, but was from the first the non- 
united village of the earlier form of Hindu kingdoms; and even where 
there are some traces of ancestral shares as regai*ds certain of the 
lands, this may be due to the rights of the headman an^ his family, 
not to any original ancestral sharing of the whole estate. For 
example, under what I may call the older constitution, cultiva¬ 
tion sometimes was taken up in a new spot by a person who, as 

and of misfortune was Unit shares got altered according to circumstances, the weak 
and unfortunate losing, the stronger niid more fortunate gaining. 

It may therefore, that the Government rcvcuue is paid according to customary 
shares, hut the division profits of waste lund or *'8air profits and the holding of sfr 
land may be according to uiicesU’id shaica, 8ucli estates are still reckoned as 
"pntliddri." 
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headman and leader of a body of colonists^ had obtained a grant 
from the Kaja. The headman got to look, on himself as the 
owner of whatever land was not occupied by those who came with 
him. They, indeed, had their right in their own plots, but new¬ 
comers were approved by the headman, and acknowledged his rights 
by getting him to turn the first sod of a new tank or well that was 
to be dug; and if such settlers abandoned their land it reverted to 
the headman. The headman and his descendants then came to 
look on themselves as entitled to the proceeds of the waste and 
unoccupied laud, and hence shared this in fractional ancestral 
shares, while the rest of the land was held by the different settlers, 
according to the custom which has acknowledged the holding of 
cach^. 

Thus we may have a bbaiachara village with several holdings, 
and no general scheme of shares; and yet a certain body divides 
the profits of a certain part of the estate, by ancestral shares. 

I do not say that this accounts for all cases, but it is one way 
in which such a state of things may aiise. 

In ordinary cases, the whole estate would consist of sevei’al 
holdings entirely unconnected; then there would be a pure bhaia- 
chara estate : the waste remained at the disposal of the State, though 
used for grazing and other purposes, and only at a later time 
became the village common." 

In these estates, the origin of the holding is simply what each 
man who joined in the original settlement was able to take in hand. 
This is expressed by the phrase '' Kasht hash maqdur." Each 
holding is spoken of as the man's ^Mad illahi," or gift of God 
to him : and as the right in it is heritable, it is spoken of as his 
wirasat" or inheritance. 

It is very remarkable how this term, of Arabic origin, has 
spread all over India: the Keritability of the land occupied and cleared 
being the important feature, land so taken up is described by a term 
equivalent to inheritance." And this is true, whether it is the 

3 An interesting example of this will be found described in Sambalpur, Central 
Provinces. 
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land occupied in a non-united villiige, in Hindu States where the 
joint ownership of an entire village is unknown, or in the joint 
villages: the same term occurs, cither as the ^'mirds^' right, the 
w'arisi,^' the wirasaV' the janmi/* or some similar name. This 
vve shall find all over India—in Kangra and the Himalayan States; 
in Central India, the Dakhan, South India, Malabar and Kanara. 

Among the most convincing proofs that the bhaiachara ® ** 
estate may have sprung from the non-united village, is the fact 
that the shares in some estates are counted according to an 
imaginary number of ploughs or masonry wells. It is obvious that 
in a settlement where a number of persons join and bring land under 
cultivation, the area held was of little importance; especially when 
it is recollected that in early times thei'e was no rent, and the State 
revenue, as well as the headman's peiquisites and the dues of the 
village servants, were all provided for by deductions from the gi'ain 
heap. What was of far greater moment was the fact that a man 
had joined with one, two, or three ploughs and the necessary cattle, 
or that he had sunk a well, or that two or more joined to dig one. 

Very often, in bhaiachara estates, the burden of Revenue and 
expenses is now borne by the whole body, by a rate applied to all 
cultivated land, or to the whole estate (dharhachh or bigha-dam), 
because that is, in the present age of money revenue and money 
rents, an obvious and easy way of settling the matter. But in 
many cases a distribution of expenses is still by ploughs and wells. 

It may be asked : if, as described before, the original village 
was a mere group of isolated landholders acknowledging a headman 

® A curious instance of the growth of a “ bhalachdra ” village under the North- 
West system, is afforded by Mr. Barnes’ Settlement of Kangra in the Panjdb. Hero 
there was a pure old Rajput state, each villager with his “ warisi" holding, and no 
claim to the waste except to use it-for grazing, &c, end no idea of any liability beyond 
that of his own grain-share to the Raja. The Settlement Officer proceeded, as a 
mutter of course, to allot the waste to the vilUgcs, to treat them as jointly liable 
hhaidchara vilhiges.” He did not seem to think that he was doing anything at 
all rmt of the way, in dividing up the entire forest and waste among the villages; and 
tlio people seemed hardly to realise that the land was being granted to them. As to the 
joint liability which would result from the system, it is not even mentioned ; 
apparently, it was thought quite a matter of course, nnrt of no moment whatever. 
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and other institutions in common, but having no claim of ownership 
over the unoccupied land in the vicinity, and having no joint 
responsibility, how was it that such a group came to be amenable 
to the theoretical joint liability for a lump assessment, and to claim* 
the waste in the vicinity of their holdings, and so to have a pro- 
perty, just like an originally joint village, over the entire area in a 
ring fence ? 

It is easy to account for the present joint condition of the bhai- 
ach(1.ra estate. The old Rajahs interest in the unoccupied laud around 
the village cultivation ceasing to exist, it is very natural that the 
whole body should have claimed it, and occupied it entirely among 
themselves; or in other cases, as above indicated, the headman's 
family and his co-settlers should claim the whole, and subsequent 
comers should have looked upon themselves as subordinate to the 
first settlers. Although, in some cases, such tenants” may pay 
the sum imposed by tlie dhirbachh ” at no higher rate than the 
others, they are looked on as tenants ” and are not admitted to 
a voice in the management of the affairs of the village. When, 
therefore, the Settlement Officer recorded the village landholders as 
proprietors of all laud within the local limits of the village, it 
did not strike the villagers as anything unusual that a lump assess¬ 
ment should be levied on the village as a whole, since the custom 
by which the sum was distributed over the holdings was recorded; 
and the joint responsibility is itself too shadowy and remote a con¬ 
tingency to affect them much. 

§ 20 .—Talnqdari Tenure. 

1 must now turn to the other class of tenures, where, besides the 
village body as proprietor, we have yet another proprietary interest 
between the cultivator and the State ; this is called the taluqdari 
tenure. 

I shall make no apology for repeating that the historical 
changes and many vicissitudes which affected landed property in 
India, resulted in the survival of interests in layers, if I may 
use the phrase,—in the superposition of one ''proprietor” over 
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another,- and the consequent sinking of tlic first into a position 
subordinate to the second. 

First, for example, let us imagine an ancient district in which 
we find the usual groups of land occupants under the old Hindu 
Raja, Then the Raja grants one or more villages to some military 
clnef or to a member of his own family. This family becomes pro¬ 
prietor, and the original cultivators and land owners gradually 
sink into the position of tenants at privileged rates. This lasts 
for some' years, perhaps generations, and then comes the Mughal 
or Maratha governor, who, not satisfied with the revenue collec¬ 
tions, appoints a farmer over the village. This person gets a 
lirm hold on the village, and in his turn he and his sons jointly 
succeeding, claim the proprietary right over the whole. There is 
jhus a third layer ; only that by this time, the lowest layer will, per¬ 
haps, have died out or disappeared altogether, and only the grantees 
of the second layer will appear now as " tenants,*' proprietors of 
holdings," and so forth; the farmer's family are now the joint 
body of proprietors. Last of all comes some new Muhammadan 
State grantee, jagirdar, or taluqdar. In process of time he might 
have become the proprietor. But our rule succeeded, and the 
process was arrested; the “ taluqdar " is now recognised as su¬ 
perior proprietor;" and the village body is protected by a "sub¬ 
settlement " as the inferior proprietary body. In Oudh we shall 
see this process fully illustrated. In the North-Western Provinces 
it is less marked. 

The double tenure is spoken of as "taluqdari," not because 
there was here a defined grant called " taluqdari," or because 
the superior proprietor is always a taluqdar," but because the 
state of things is most analogous to the properly so-called taluq¬ 
dari tenure of Oudh, and because the term "taluqdar" is essentially 
indefinite and covers almost any variety of superior position in 
virtue of which some person may have got the management and 
the revenue collection and responsibility into bis hands, and so 
succeeded to a kind of proprietary interest in the estate. 

The actual position found to exist at settlement would naturally 
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vary, and the ^'taluqdar's'* degree of connection with the State 
may vary from one closely resembling the actual proprietorship, 
to that of a mere pensioner on the land, who receives a certain 
allowance, but exercises little or no interference with the actual 
management. Under the North-West system, it was left to the 
Settlement Officer to recommend, and the controlling authorities to 
determine, whether the superior was in suc]i a position that the 
settlement should be made with him, or with the original body, 
granting the superior a cash allowance paid through the treasury. 
Speaking ffenerally, it may be said that in the North-West 
Provinces it has been the practice, wherever possible, to recognise 
the original owners, making them full proprietors, and buying 
out, as it were, the superior, by giving him a cash malikana'' or 
taluqdari allowance of 10 per cent, on the revenue 

In Gorakhpur, for instance, I find the Settlement Repoid; ® de¬ 
scribing what were apparently real “taluq<lari” estates held by 
various llajas. Under them were found people in possession of 
proprietary rights in the second degree. Just as in Oudh, these 
were usually the rights created or confirmed by the grant called 
birt; ” there were cases of jiwan-birt or proprietary holding 
granted to the younger members of the Rajahs family; the 
''murcbhbandi birt,” grants made on condition of service and 
keeping order on the borders; and ^'saukalp'' or birt^^ made’ to 
religious persons or institutions. There were also many “ birtyas'' 
(holders of birts) created (as was so common in Oudh) for the 
purpose of clearing waste or resuscitating old cultivation. Butin 
those places, the North-West Provinces principle being generally 
as 1 have stated, the birtyas were made proprietors, and the Raja 
was not maintained as taluqdar over them, but merely as the pro¬ 
prietor of his own “uaukar,” and other lands held by him 

(under the local name of “ taufir”), and with the usual 10 per cent, 
as malikana, or commutation for superior rights besides. The 

^ This malikana is frequently fixed in perpetuity, and does not alter propor¬ 
tionately to the changes in the revenue demand. 

^ Settlement Eoport, Vol. 11, page 60. 
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same is noticed in some of the parganas o£ the Cawnpore district ®. 
Ill these eases what was left to the Raja constituted in itself a very 
large property. 

In Azimgarh there is ajso mention of another kind of double 
tenure; here there was no Raja, but the powerful families who 
had become the joint owners of the villages, probably by grant 
of some former Raja, had in their turn granted “birts" to the 
descendants of the former and long ousted owners who had ori¬ 
ginally cleared and brought the estate under the plough. These 
persons are locally called '' mushakhsidar.” Sometimes these were 
settled with as proprietors, but sometimes, owing to the arrange¬ 
ments of former settlements, only as ««5.proprietors 

§ 21 .—Tenants j — i^eir position. 

What has already been said about the gradual overlaying of 
the original interests iu land, will have prepared the student to 
understand that "tenancy "in land—that is, the holding of laud 
under a proprietor—is, in these provinces, by no means a simple 
thing. In other words, we have not merely to deal with persons 
whose position on. the estate is due to contract, but with persons 
who, for want of a better name, are called " tenants,” but who may 
once have been ownei-s themselves, and owe their position to no 
process of letting and hiring, but to circumstances which have 
reduced them to a subordinate position. 

Besides, then, the modern and ordinary cases of contract tenancy, 
the Settlement Officers had to deal with these other classes. 

In some cases it was no easy task to draw the line between 
proprietor and tenant, and to determine whether a particular cul¬ 
tivator was most appropriately classed as a tenant, or as a proprie¬ 
tor in some grade or other. 

But supposing the line drawn, we have next to consider how the 
" tenants ” are grouped for legal purposes. 

« Settlement Report, 1878, page 43. So in Allahibid, but only trans-Jumna j 
Settlement Report, 1878. 

^ Settlement Report, § 805. 
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We have first tenants who anciently were proprietors. Tliese 
are recog'nised as having a title to iixed occupancy and to fixed 
i^t-rates®. Then, again, another class of tenants may be traced, 
whv»in it would be hard not to include among those whose right to 
some*legal privilege is unquestionable. 1 allude to those tenants 
who wen called in at the founding of the village, and who were 
given a po&Uion in the estate, which was only second to that of the 
proprietors t>emselves. In many cases, practically, these ancient 
tenants differed in nothing from the proprietors but in the fact 
that they were of t dilleient tribe and had no voice in the manage¬ 
ment of the village or share in its common. In both the classes 
of tenants, which thus may be described as the naturally privileged, 
there is a right of occupancy; and the rents payable are often 
nominal, and in many cases do not exceed the amount levied by 
the Government as land revenue. 

There can be no doubt that the existence of these classes of 
rights afforded a basis upon which our legislators proceeded to 
grant right of occupancy.'^ But, then, it was urged that all 
cultivators resident in the village whose lands they tilled, were, by 
custom of the country, irremovable or not liable to ejectment. 
Whether this was really so in fact, I cannot pretend to determine. 
Certainly the question could rarely have arisen in old days, since 
at any time an ejectment of an obnoxious person by a powerful 
landowner, however arbitrary, could not have been resisted, while 
in all ordinary cases no question arose, since the landowners were 
only too anxious to get and keep teuauts. 

The influence of this view, together with the undoubted fact 
that there were many whose ancient rights might be at least par¬ 
tially secured from oblivion, led to the desire to secure resident 


® There is a modern class of ex-proprietary tenants*’ which is not to he confused 
with that spohen cif in the text. This new class is recognised by the Kent Act, 
merely in view of the condition of' native society. When any proprietor is 
dispossessed by sale, Ac. (voluntarily or by process of law), he retains an ex-pro¬ 
prietary tenant ” right in the portion of his estate which formerly was his special 
holding or sfr *’ land. 
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tenants. The current of official opinion {jradually set in the direction 
of fixing- a limit of twelve years (the then usual period of limitation 
in India)^ beyond which proof of right should not be required : and 
the tenant who had twelve yeaiV continuous possession was to be 
considered as an occupancy tenant. 

§ Zi,—Opinions held about ienant-rigliL 

The justice of such a rule very much depends on the real history 
of landholding customs. In Bengal, for example, in every perma¬ 
nently settled estate, the zammdari right was clearly an adventitious 
thing,—one which had grown up over the original landholders; it 
might therefore easily be admitted that the great bulk of the vil¬ 
lage cultivators were equitably entitled to a permanent position. 
The fixins: of an arithmetical rule of limitation was no more than 
an .equitable expedient for putting an end to strife and saving 
rights which were in danger of being lost through failure of technical 
proof. But it might be said that in other cases, where the history 
was diffei'ent, the claims of the proprietary body were far stronger, 
and there was no occasion for such a general rule. That is one 
side of the case. On the other, it would be contended that, 
whatever the theory may have been, in old days tenants were prac¬ 
tically permanent. Every one who got a p\ot of land on con¬ 
senting to pay the Rajahs grain share, was originally on an equal 
footing, and one could not be turned out, except by the exercise of 
arbitrary power, more than another. However this may be, the 
first Rent Act (X of 1859) granted a right of occupancy to all 
tenants (irrespective of facts and history) who had held the same 
land themselves (or by their ancestors) for twelve years There 
was therefore no occasion for the Act to make any allusion to 
the special rights of those ancient tenants whoso claims I have 
described. They, of course, fall within the terms of a twelve 
years^ occupancy, for their tenancy is practically coeval with the 

^ Act X appears to bavo been passed with very littlo discussion. It was at first 
])ropOKee that the right of occupancy should extend to every resident cultivator, and 
three years’ residence constituted a ** resident tenant*” 
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founding of the village. I have already in another chapter 
indicated the general line of argument which has been taken 
by the official advocates and opponents of the tenant-right law 
respectively. It is not likely that the controversy will ever be 
entirely laid at rest; there will always be something to be said on 
either side. There are, of course, inconveniences resulting from 
tenant-right when dependent on an arithmetical rule of occupa¬ 
tion^®, But it is to be feared that no law that can be invented 
will ever be free from such occasional imperfections. 

Perhaps the safest solution of the difficulty is to he found 
in the practice and procedure of the Upper Indian Settlement. 
The powers which a Settlement Officer has of informal enquiry, 
bound by no technical rules of evidence, and the fact that he can 
investigate matters on the spot, as no head-quarters court of 
justice can, place him in a situation peculiarly favourable for 
deciding such questions. It may he thought, therefore, that it 
would be better to leave the rights of a tenant to be dependent on 
the enquiry of the Settlement Officer, and on the usual subsequent 
remedies, exactly in the same way as questions of proprietary 
right are. 

On the same grounds it may he urged that it would have 
been much better allow the Settlement Officer to fix, either for 
the whole term of settlement, or at a progressive rate, as justice 
and the circumstances warranted, the rent which a tenant was 
to pay in cases where his right of occupancy was also declared 

In tbo Bardli Settlement Report it is noticed that non-residont cultivators 
(palii) could never euslom have rights, yet under the twelve years’ rule they 
got them s the result has been that when a laudowner’s own sous grew up, and 
he wished to provide for them by giving them lands to cultivate on his own estate, 
he could not do so, because bo many cultivators originally *^pahi” had by the 
twelve years’ rule become irremovable; and he had to send his own sons off his 
estate to work os pAhi ” cultivators in another village, and ao find the means of 
subsistence. 

’ Among tbo earlier revenue authorities of the North-Western Provinces, 
Mr. Bird advocated the fixing of rents with great force. ‘‘ 1 have often won¬ 
dered,” he says, “ that those who have employed their minds to investigate the 
principle of landed property in India should have overlooked this one marked. 
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It is obvious that a definite settlement of rents is the necessary 
concomitant of an occupancy right, since that right would be value¬ 
less if the rent could be so raised as to compel the tenant to go rather 
th*T,n pay it. This proposal proceeds, of course, on the assumption 
that the Rent Acts do not in fact afford a very satisfactory solution 
to the difficulty that arises in questions of rent enhancement. 
This assumption may, of course, be contested, and as the object of 
tins work is in no respect controversial, it is altogether beyond my 
scope to attempt to set out even the main arguments on either side- 
But so much is certain, that the tests to be applied by the courts are 
neither certain nor easy of application. How much so this is the 
case may be judged by the controversy in Bengal embodied in the 
Great Rent Case of 1865. 

I must say that I have not seen any valid objection put for¬ 
ward to the proposed reform that tenant-right and the consequent 
limitation of rent should depend (like the declaration of proprio- 

prevailing, uninterrupted, proscriptive usnge. It is in fact tlio only right recorded ; 
yet so singularly do our associations govern our opinions that many persons consider 
raiyats (tenants) to possess no right at all, while they hesitate not to take for 
grauted the rights of zamiiidars and taluqdurs. 

right which our Government has conferred on these last named persons, 
they and their officers arc bound to respect. 

a . . . • a . a. • /'« a • * 

But they are no less bound to maintain that prescriptive right of the raiyat which 
they have equally admitted .......... 

and which Government have declared it to be their boundcii duty to uphold.” 
(He alludes to clauses in the Regulations XXVIl of 1795 and XXV of 1803.) 

It is impossible not to sympathise with the writer’s generous desire to support 
the rights of the humbler classes, but it must be confessed that the argument Is 
open to some objection, because here we have the Western terms “ right,** ** pre¬ 
scriptive,’* and so forth, and the questiou is whether there is any real feeling of 
right as wc understand the term, or whether the Cxlty of tenure and of the rent 
or produce share was not a mere custom depending solelg on circumstancea, namely, 
the absence of the possibility of competition, and the desire of the landholders 
to keep their tenants—circumstances which have now in great measure, if not 
entirely, passed away. It may also be said that the argument proves too much, 
since all classes of tenants had their rents fixed, whether of twelve years* standing 
or not; it might be argued that those who do not belong to the confessedly 
privileged classes above alluded to, have a scanty claim to zniuntain a fixed rent 
under the totally difEcrcut conditions which now obtain. 
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tary interests) on the investigation at settlement, and in such 
subsequent remedies in ease of errors at settlement as the lunr 
allows 

§ Actual provisions of the law regarding tenants. 

Act X of 1859 has long been repealed in the North-Western 
Provinces; it was first replaced by the Rent Act (XVIIl of 1873), 
but this Act efPected no radical change beyond improving the Rent 
Courts aud their procedure. It kept the twelve years' rule (section 
8) and theformula" of conditional enhancement (section 12) 
as before. This Act has in its turn been repealed aud replaced by 
Act XII of 1881. This Act does not alter the priuciples already 
laid down, and may in fact be regarded as merely a new edition of 
the Act of 1873, the whole having been re-issued as more conve¬ 
nient than publishing an amending Act®. The consequence of 

• 

® Mr. Fane, Mr. Bird’s colleague, puts aside this proposal with the remark 
that it would be a sort of half measure between a "raiyatwar” and a '^mauxawkr 
(village community) system, and that ** it would establish a stale of things in regard 
to the occupancy of laud which would have no resemblance to the relation between 
landlonl and tenant that has hcR^tofore existed in India or in any country in tho 
world.’’ But this surely is to beg the question. Would sucli an arrangement 
violate tho relations that existed fact ? And what does it matter whether it 
would resemble tenancy relations in any ether couutj'y as long as it is convenient and 
just? ^ 

Mr. Auckland Colvin, on the other hand, directly supports the plan in tho con¬ 
cluding words of his mlmirable Memorandum :— 

" The remedy will,” he says, ** bo found in arranging at time of settlement for 
the fair and full valuation of rents, not by law courts and vain fonnulse of enhance- 
tnotil, but by tho only officer competent to do it, the Settlement Officer, who stands 
to-Uay in place of Akhar’s Amil, and who hits to guide liiin a mass of data which he 
only can effectively handle.- During tho term of seitlomont the rents so fixed I 
would with corbiuu exceptions maiuiain,—a far larger rcvenne would be gained with a 
fiinaller amount of heartburning. The treasury would bo satisfied, aud the people 
become content.” 

® The changes made will be found noted in tho Statement of Objects aud Rea¬ 
sons in the Gazette of India for March 13tli, 1880. They arc nearly all matters of 
detail, to remove difficulties that came to light in tho six years’ working of the Act (since 
1873). One amendment (section 9) was more a matter of principle. It affirms tho 
non-transferuhility of tho tenant’s occupancy right, either by voluntary or involifntary 
transfer, except to some member of his family who is a co-sharer. Previously it had 
been held that tho right miglit be atbudiod in execution of decixHJ and sold, if the 
landlord was the dccrecholder. Since the section prolubiling sale was made, it was 
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these provisions is that in most districts there are really four 
classes of tenants—(1) ex-proprietary tenants who were once 
proprietors, but have sunk to the grade of tenants; (2) those who 
had special and customaiy recognised privileges and hold at 
favourable rates*, and these are the ‘'natural^' maurusi or perma¬ 
nent occupancy tenants; (3) those who have acquired rights under 
the twelve years^ rule; and (I) tenants-at-will. 

These the Rent Act deals with as follows 

(1) In j)erinanently-settled estates, tenants s, who have held 
since the settlement at the same rate (and uniform holding for 
twenty years raises a presumption that the holding has been since 
settlement), have a right to hold always at that rate, and they are 
called tenants at fixed rates the right is heritable and also 
transferable. 

(2) Next, ordinary (occupancy) tenant-right is secured to all 
persons who, having been proprietoi-s, lose a part with their pro¬ 
prietary rights; they retain the right of occupancy as tenants in 
their former sir laud, and for the purpose of the Reut Act '' sir " 
includes not only what is recorded at settlement as sir, or what is 
recognised by village custom as the sir of a co-sharcr, but also 
land which he has continuously cultivated for twelve years for his 
own benefit with his own s*tock, and by bis own servants or hired 
labour. Such tenants are called ^'ex-proprietary tenants.” 

(3) All tenants who have actually occupied or cultivated land 
continuously for twelve years have a right of occupancy. But 
this is qualified by the following exceptions 

(a) No sub-tenant gets the right, Le., if he is a tenant 
holding under an occupancy, a fixed rate, or an ex¬ 
proprietary tenant. 

thought, in the landlord’s Interest, if he waived the privilege and asked that the 
right l>e sold, ho might buy it. As Huction 9 ut first stood, there was no doubt much 
to lie said, legally, in favour of this view. 

Kent Act, section 20. 

^ .Tb. Act (sociion 4) also takes note of subordinate tenure-holders who are not 
, exactly tenants (like the pulni uud other tcUuqa'ot' Bengal), and declares that if, since 
the i)enuaneiil HeUlemuiit, they have hull at the same rate, such rate shall be held 
to be fixed. 
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(i) No tenant gets the right in the proprietor's sir land, 

(tf) Nor in any land is he allowed to cultivate in lieu of 
money or grain wages. 

Occupancy rights are not transferable except to co-sharers ^ 
they are heritable by descendants in the direct line, but not by col- 
lateralsj unless such collateral was a sharer in the cultivation of 
the holding at the time of the decease of the right-holder. 

All tenants can claim leases specifying the laud which they hold 
and the terms, and are hound to give counterparts or kabuliyats. 
The terms on which (A) the rent of tenants not being fixed-rate 
tenants can be enhanced, and on which abatement can be claimed; 

(B) the conditions under which ejectment can he had in all cases; 

(C) compensation for improvements; and (D) compensation for 
wrongful acts are all provided for. Next (E) distress is dealt with, 
and then (F) the jurisdiction and procedure of Revenue Courts in 
all matters relating to rents and tenancy, questions of ejectment, 
and so forth. 

The produce of land is held to be hypothecated for rent, and the 
rent is a first charge. Distraint of crops standing and cut, but 
not removed out of the homestead, is allowed after service of a 
written demand ; the prod.uce must be that of the land for which 
rent is due, and for qne year's rent only, not for older arrears : sale 
is effected by application to a properly appointed official. 

The natural distinction of tenants according to local custom, is 
usually into resident chapparband," &c.), and pdhi," those who 
live in other villages and come to cultivate for the sake of the wages 

* III Bar6U the cliapparLands were managed by a mnqiuldtun or cultivator’s 
headman of their own. They had to pay rent and give one day’s free labour to 
plough tho proprietor’s “ sir ” land, to give him also certain lands of " bhdsu” 
(chopped straw), a gharra or jar of sugarcane juice, &c. 

Certain of them heloiiging to the higher castes, or to the saino caste as the pro¬ 
prietors (Settloinout Rc]iort, § 23) (a matter which oiteu iuiluences customary rents), 
are called Rakmi,” and pay at slightly lower imits than tho others. 

In Pilibhit (Settlement Repoi-t, § 93) tho occu))aucy tenants orb spoken of as 
" created by law. ” In Azimgarh (Settlement Report, § 305) oceupaney tenants 
were partly creatwl by law and paHIy had natural rights owing to “ birt ” grants 
and relics of funner projirietary staiuUng. 
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Section II.— Land Tenures in Oudh. 

§ 1.— Introductory. 

lu the general sketch with which I introduced the study of 

the revenue systems of India to the reader, I have already briefly 

sketched the History of Oudh, as far as it concerns the land 

revenue settlement. I explained that the country was (as its 

predominant feature) held by a number of chiefs called taluqddi's, 

each of whom had a right over a larger or smaller group of 

villages^. I stated that all these chiefs, except five, had joined 

the Mutiny, and consequently had their rights forfeited. In 

1858, by proclamation, they were pardoned and restored, and were 

« 

then declared the proprietors of their estates; but were bound 
to admit certain rights and protective conditions, to be secured by 
record at settlement, for the communities over which they were 
superior proprietors. The "Oudh Estates Act, 1869,confers 
this proprietary title, and lays down rules of succession and inher¬ 
itance in certain cases. Our study of the Oudh tenures will lead 
us, therefore, to enquire (1) what is the nature of the " taluqdari 
estate, and (2) what are the natures of the tenures and rights 
which subsist under the taluqdar in each village. 

§ 2, —Meaning of the term " taluqdar 

For legal purposes, a taluqdar means a person whose name is 
entered in a list which under section 8 of the Oudh Estates Act 
(18i>9) is provided to be prepared. But if we enquire further what 
a taluqdar is, wc can only say that the term literally means the 
holder of a taluq or dependency®. This is very indefinite, but no 
attempt to define further has ever been successful. 

7 Oudh Circular 19 of 1861, page 3. In Thomason’s “ Directions for Settle¬ 
ment Officers ’* (page 98) it is said that in a taluqdari estate there are two proprie¬ 
tary rights—a superior and an inferior; that is true us a description of what usually 
is found in r uch an estate, but it does not define the nature of the supenor or 
taluqdari right. 

^ The word is derived from the root ** ’ulqi’* implying connection or dependence. 
It is properly ta’alluq, ta’alluqa, Ac, 
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The reason of this is that the tenure was ex origine indefinite in 
itself. It was indefinite as to the extent of the power over the 
villagai forming the estate; it was also indefinite as to the area^ 
to the number of villages which were included in it. 

At the same time^ though we cannot give an accurate de- 
finiiion of what a taluqdar” in the abstract^ or in theory, is, we 
can clearly ascertain the actual features observed as existing in 
the different t^uqdars^ estates. 

The typical form of the taluqdari is simply a late modification, 
under Muhammadan conquerors, of the old local Raja. Muham¬ 
madan power found it convenient to leaVe the old chief in posses^- 
sion of his estate—having much of his former power, admiiiistcr- 
ing justice, and commanding the militia, but being obliged to 
pay a fixed revenue or tribute to the'Lucknow treasury. Such is 
the origin of the pure taluqdars. Several of them may now 
hold separate estates, formed by the division of the original estate 
of the ancestral chiefs. Sometimes a revenue speculator or other 
person would by court favour, acquire the same position,—^villages 
having voluntarily put themselves under his protection ns being the 
most powerful individual in the neighbourhood. In sqph cases, the 
powerful man was very often the hereditary owner of one or more 
villages ; and then, when a group of neighbouring villages gathered 
under his protection, he became taluqdar.ovcr the whole In the 
days of misgovernment it was almost impossible for small independ¬ 
ent holdings to maintain their position unaided *. They were obliged 
voluntarily to place themselves under some taluqdar as ''deposit 
villagesIn many cases also the taluqdars annexed them forcibly 
and made the villages pay their revenue to them ; and villages 


® From ono-lial£ to throe-foiirtlia of tlio rovonne of tlic different districts of 
Oudh is paid by taluqddrs, holding for the most part largo estates (Stack’s Memo¬ 
randum, 1880). 

^ See Calcutta Sevieto, 1866—" The Taluqdnri Tenures of Upper India 
also Sultnnpur Settlement Report, 1873, page ^8, &c, 

* Digest of OudU Settlement Circulars, section V, § 11. 

Id., V, § 12. ' • 
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passed easily from one talnqdar to another^ in course of the free 
fig^hts which were the oi'der of those unsettled days. 

In some cases a military chief would be sent by Government 
to keep order, and be allowed to take-the rents of a group of 
villages, in order to support his army; and he became the ta- 
luqddr®. 

From this it will be clear that, ns regards the origin of the 
estates, the taluqclan rig'ht was sometimes moreljfc recognised by 
the governing power as an existing institution (in the case of the 
dnefs and their descendants), and sometimes was created by a 
direct grant. 

All taluqd^rs 7iow hold by grant, owing to the resumption of 
all titles after the Mutiny, and the restoration of estates by 
specific sanads in March 1858*. 

§ S.^Natiire of the estate. 

Next as regards the nature of the proprietorship or extent 
of the connection which the landlord actually held with each 
village; this varied considerably, according to oircurastances. By 
the time the taluqdars were established as an institution, the 
revenue was paid in money; in many cases, the collection of the 
lump sum was arranged for by employing a lessee who engaged to 
make good the necessary amount, together with so much more for 
the taluqdar himself. Then the taluqdar had little else to do but 
sit at home and receive the rental or amount of the “theka,'^ and 
pay in such part of it as was fixed (by custom or his grant) to 
the Government treasury. His virtual connection with the village 
was then but slight. 

Still in many cases he maintained a connection in other ways. 
For one, if he was the old Baja of the pargana, he may have retained 

^ Bliarnich Settlement Report^ pngc 88. In the Akonn ORtnto the talnqd&H 
hod hoen acquired Hevciiteen geiicrutioiiB ngo by a Rtaaldir/’ and for seven 
geiiorations afterwards this military t^lc was kept up by the descendants. It passed 
away, therefore, some 200 years ago. 

^ Digest, section 15. 
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much of his ancient privilege of management; he administered 
justice, decided disputes, and, in sliort, was very much what he had 
been in old days, only that now the State revenue went to Lucknow 
and he had the collection of it, and probably got a good deal besides 
the fixed sum he was bound to remit to the treasury. Then, again, 
under the Native rule, he had the disposal of the waste®,—at any rate 
in all villages in which a zammdari community had not grown up. 
In the course of his revenue management, he had to look out for 
the efficient cultivation of his lands, and no one doubted his ability 
{bis rightif he was strong enough, to put in this man- and 
turn out that, in any village-lmlding he pleased. It naturally 
follows that the closer the connection of the taluqdar, the weaker 
would be the surviving position of the village-owners; whereas the 
less he interfered, the more complete the independej^ce of the land- 
holders would remain, 

“ It is well known says the author of the Oudh Settlement 
Digest, that the rights of the inferior proprietors {Le., tlie villages 
comprising the taluqa) will be found in different degrees of vitality^ 
In some the taluqdar has succeeded in obliterating every vestige 
of independent right and making the former pr^rietors forget it 
too. In others .... he has reduced them to the con¬ 
dition of mere Duljtivators. In some cases, though he had origin¬ 
ally brought the village under his sway by force or trickery, the 
taluqdar has permitted the representatives of the old proprietary 
body to arrange for the cultivation, receive a share of the profits^ 
and enjoy manorial rights. In some, again, he has left them in 
the fullest exercise of their proprietary rights, paying only through 
him (but at a higher rate to cover his risk and trouble) what they 
would otherwise have paid direct to the State. These (latter) are 
what are called deposit villages, the owners of which voluntarily 
placed themselves under the taluqdar to escape the tyranny 
of the Nazims^* (Government revenue officers). 


* Rharaich Settlement Report, page 88. 

* Quoted from BCction V, § 12, page 93. 
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It must be remembered that^ under the Native Government 
the effect of the placing of a village in a taliiqa^ was to strike it off 
tlie revenue-rolls of the Government. The list only took account 
of taluqasj and of such villages as remained unattached to taluqs’’. 

§ 4 .—Local extent of taluqa estates. 

As to the local extent of the estates in old times, as already 
remarked, it was uncertain : it consisted of as many villages as 
the chief originally owned, or had conquered and could keep, or 
on the number of deposit villages which gathered under the pro¬ 
tection of a local magnate. 

The extent of taluqa estates is now legally set at rest by 'Act 
I of 1869, The " estate " means the property acquired or held 
in the manner.mentioned in section 3, 4, or 5 of the Act, or con¬ 
veyed by special grant of the British Government. 

Section 3 includes in the estate all villages which were settled 
after 1st April 1858 with th.e taluqdar, and for which a taluqdari 
sanad was granted, and which were included in his kabuliyat, or 
were decreed to him (even if not so included) by order of Court. 
Section 4 covers ^le case of those loyal taluqdars (mentioned in the 
and Schedule) whose estates were not confiscated j the kabuliyat 
which they executed after 1st April 1858 shows the extent of their 
estate. Section 5 covers the case of any special grantee. 

At settlement, also, a formal decree was recorded for every village, 
declaring that it was, or was not, part of such and such a taluqdarf 
estate®. 

The taluqddri estates are not always large, though they gene¬ 
rally are so. Some question was consequently raised as to wTiether 
the smaller estates were to be called taluqdari at all. This question 
was decided in the affirmative, provided that their real nature was 
taluqdari *. 


^ Adiniiiistriition Report, 1872-73, Qoneral Summary. 

bCi'tiou IV, §§ 21 and 20. 

8 (Ircular 10 of 1801, § 3. 
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§ h.-^Olker land tenures in Oudh. 

There are some small estates where there was a superior holder 
over the others (the result of an overriding of older" rights), but 
not on a tenure analogous to the great chiefships. Here the estate 
was generally reduced to a single tenure estate (as we have seen 
was the practice in the North-Western Provinces), the superior 
being bought off with a cash allowance, and the settlement being 
made with the inferior 

There were also some villages in Oudh which did not come under 
the sway of the great taluqdars at all, aud I may dispose of them 
here. These remained as ordinary village estates, the settlement 
being with the actual proprietor. 

§ 6.— Sub~‘propTietors: (^1) those entitled to a suh^settlement. 

The rights of the sub-proprietors or original holders under the 
taluqdar, were determined and provided for at settlement according 
to rules promulgated in 1866 and made law by Act XXVI of 1866^. 

As this has all been done long ago, it is now of no importance 
to the student to go into details as to the dates and periods of 
limitation which were fixed. 1 shall merely state in outline the 
principles followed. 

The subordinate nghts come under one or other of three cate« 
gories— 

(1) Sub-proprietor entitled to a sub-settlement, 

(2) Sub-proprietor not entitled to a sub-settlement, 

(3) Rights merely provided for under the head of tenant- 

right. 

As to the rights of first order entitling to a sub-settlement, the 
claimant was required to show, first, that he was really proprietor 
over the whole of his claim*; and, secondly, that his proprietary 

“ Digest, section V, § 17. 

1 Called the Oudh Sub-Settlement Act, 1866. 

* * This would not be vitiated by the arbitrary seizure and ulienation of a part of 
the land in favour of some person whom the taluqddr desired to favour: the state of 
the case, as a whole, would be looked to. (Digest, V, § 12, &o.) 
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right was recognised '^pakka/^ as it was called, by the continuous 
enjoyment of a lea^e given by the taluqdar. What is meant by 
"continuous^' was defined with reference to certain fixed dates 
wliich it is not now necessary to go into. The lease must have been 
connected with, and given in consequence of, the proprietary right, 
not as a farm" to a mere tax-gatherer to realise certain revenues. 

The right to sub-settlement might again be affected by the 
amount of profit which would remain to the claimant after paying 
the taluqdar his dues. If by the terms of the contract, the sub-pro¬ 
prietor got so little that, after paying the taluqdar, he had not more 
than 12 per cent, on the gross rental of the village, no sub-settle¬ 
ment would be made, and the sub-proprietor would then remain 
only in the second order of right. If the profits originally did 
not come up to 12 per cent., the under-proprietor retained his 
sir land, and if the profits of this were not equal to 10 per cent, 
of the gross rental of the estate, more laud was assigned to him 
as " sir" so as to make up the profits to the minimum 10 per cent. 

A sub-proprietor who was entitled to sub-settlement, because 
his profits came up to a minimum of 12 per cent., would be enti¬ 
tled also to have the rent payable by him under his sub-settlement 
fixed at such an amount as would bring his profit up to 25 per cent.; 
in short, any one entitled to a sub-settlement at all^ must get projita 
eaual to So per cent, on the gtoaa rental, 

§ 7,—‘Su6-prop7‘te(ors: (3) those not entitled to suh-seitlement. 

We now come to the second order, sub-proprietors who had 
retained no general right over the whole of their original holdings, 
having no lease which recognised such right. These would usually, 
however, have maintained their right to some plots of laud which 
would happen in several ways. The commonest was that the plots 
represented the "sir " or land which the sub-proprietor had always 
held as his own by inheritance, and for which he is paid either 
nothing or a low rent. " Sir " or nankdr® hind was in all cases 


^ lu Oudb these terms are (^oncrnlly syDonymous. 
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the land which was left to the man when he was ousted from 
his original position*. 

Then, also, the taluqdar would make grants called of 

the sub-proprietai*y right in certain lands. The birt was evidenced 
by a deed ‘^birt-patr/^ It was often given for clearing or im* 
proving lands that had fallen out of cultivation®. The grantee 
might dig tanks, plant groves, and locate cultivators, and take 
certain dues from them. The grunt was usually m<ade for a 
consideration; in a few instances, however, raiyati-birt,^^ grants 
made by favour, not paid for, are found. It might be that the 
'^birt” was created before the village came into the taluqdar's 
hands; these were recognised equally with those granted by the 
taluqdar*^. The benefits which the grantee was allowed to get 
from the lands granted were various: tliey might be only that 
he was to pay nothing to the grantor, or that he was to get 10 per 
cent, (dah-liaq) or one-fourth (haq chaharain) of the rents, the 
rest going to the grantor, A ^^saiikalp ” was a grant made like 
a ''birt,” only in connection with some religious or charitable 
object. Then also there might be “mu'jifi” or rent-free plots 
granted by the taluqdar, or by the State without reference to the 
taluqdar. Lastly, there was the proprietary holding of a plot 
called "marwat” (raaraoti), a rent-free holding granted to the 
relations of retainers killed in battle. 

§ 8,— groves. 

But there is one other form of right which demands a larger 
notice, as it is of considerable interest, and might also give rife to a 
sub-proprietary right. I allude to the grove or orchard. The right 

^ Digest, V, § 20. 

* Id., V, section 22. 

® Bbaroich Settlement Ueport. 

7 Not so a **birt ” created by a rovciiue lessee or rcnt-ftirmor (tliekadar) of the 
taluqd^TS, who could have bad no proper authority to make such a grant. Birt, * 
it will also bo remembered, is the common name for the grant made by a Raja, 
and many such may have existed before the talnqdar’s time, or been made by the Ri,ja 
ill days before the taluqdari system came into vogue. 
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to plant this is iu itself a distinctive feature of proprietary right. A 
man might have neither sir ” land, nor a '^birt/' and yet have his 
right iu a grove j for he might have planted it without any on^s 
permmion, and that shows that he must at one time have been 
owner at least of the laud on which the grove stands. 

The trees may be by custom owned separately from the land, 
so that if a tenant got permission (as he must in all cases) to 
plant a grove, he might own the trees, but the land would revert 
when the trees had died or were cut. 

The following extract is taken from the Oudh Gazetteer® 

“ There is no village, and hardly any responsible family, which is without its 
plantation ; and even members of the lower castes will think no effort thrown 
away to acquire a small patch of land on which to plant a few trees which shall 
keep alive their memory or that of the dearest relations to whoso names they 
dedicate them. A cultivator who would quit his house and his fields with 
hardly a regret to commence life under better circumstances elsewhere, cau 
hardly ever overcome the passionate affection which attaches him to his grove ; 
and the landlord who gives up a small plot of barren land for this purpose to 
an industrious family is more than repaid by the hold he thereby gains over 
his tenant. As much as a thousand square miles is covered with those planta¬ 
tions, usually one or two acres each, but sometimesj when the property of a 
wealthy zamfnddr, occupying a much larger area/* 

All these sub-proprietary rights giving a profit equal to not 
more than 10 per cent, of the gross rental of the estate, viz%y 
rights iu sir and nankar lands, birts, mu^afi'^ and other grants, 
and rights in groves, are recorded and secured at settlement, but 
no sub-settlement is made. 

^ § 9.— Bighte secured ae “ tenant-right^^ 

Where the occupant has not retained sub-proprietary rights, 
either with or without a sub-settlement, he is only recognised as 
a tenant. 

If he could show that he was once proprietor, *.e., within thirty 
years before February 13th, 1856 (the date of annexation), he 
might, however, be entitled to occupancy rights, and his tenancy 
would be heritable, though not transferable. He could claim a 


® Voluuie I, Introduction, page 6. 
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written lease or “ patta ” specifying his terms, and his rent could 
only be enhanced op conditions laid down in the Rent Act (XIX 
of 1868). The Oudh law recognises no arbitrary or legal right of 
occupancy by mere lapse of twelve years or any other period; the 
Act X of 1859 has never been in force. 

It will thus be seen, as the result of these protective provisions 
for under-proprietors and tenants, that taluqddrs may possess 
almost any degree of right in their villages, i.e., their declared 
proprietary position may vary from a mere honorific title to full 
ownership, according as the villages under them have or have not 
retained their original status. 

In some villages the under-proprietors may be all entitled to a 
sub-settlement; in others, they may have preserved partial rights 
which make them only sub-proprietors without such sub settle¬ 
ment; in others, they may have sunk to the position of tenants 
with a right of occupancy; in others, they may have lost all 
vestige of right and become mere tenants-at-will, 

§ 10 .—Tie profits of the taluqddr. 

In the same way, the profits, or portion of the rental which 
the taluqddr takes, will vary. In a simple proprietary estate, the 
general theory is that about one-half the estimated rental goes to 
Government and the other half to the proprietor; so that in the 
absence of other coincident interests in the land, the proprietor’s 
profit is at any rate equal to the Government jama’. 

But in a taluqdarf estate, owing to the existence of varying 
degrees of coincident or iufeiior interest in the estate, the taluqddr 
proprietor cannot get this amount®. He can only have the half 
rental (together with such assets as Government docs not claim 
to share), subject to such deductions as represent the rights of 
sub-proprietors and others. For instance, in an estate where all 
the village owners are entitled to a sub-settlement,—here, as no 
person with a sub-settlement can get less than 25 per cent, of the 


^ Circular 2 of 1861. 
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gross rentalj thei’e would only remain a)x)ut 25 per cent, for the 
taliiqclar. If the sub-proprietors (with sub-settlements) were 
entitled to considerably more than 25 per cent., the taluqdar 
might have merely a nominal profit, were it not for the rule 
that in no ease can the amount payable by the under-proprietor 
be less than the amount of the Government revised demand with 
the addition of 10 per cent.; that is, the taluqddr^s profit on the 
estate must be at least 10 per cent, on the Government demand^® 
(because the I’est—the Government demand which he receives for 
the under-proprietor—be has to pass on to the treasury)- 

When speaking above of the difforeut extent of the estates 
which different taluqdars bad acquired, I alluded only to the cir¬ 
cumstances which made their holding consist of a greater or less 
number of villages or extent of land. But now we further see 
that, even in two estates nearly equal in extent, the amount of the 
taluqdar's pecuniary interest may be very different. The more 
the taluqdar had obliterated the old proprietary rights in the 
village, the more owners he reduced to the status of tenants, the 
larger his profits were. But originally, in Oudh the taluqdar 
paid much less to the State than the Bengal zainfndar did. For 
in Oudh, when he got in his rents from the villages, he often only 
paid in one-third, and in some cases not oue-lifth or one-tenth of 
the whole to tlie State treasury; whereas the aniount of the Bengal 
zamlndar^s payment to the State represented nine-tenths of the 
rental of his villages. The zamfndar, however, made^^^ profit by 
increasing the cultivation of waste (often a very large area) not 
included in the assessed area, and by levying cesses^, which of 
course did not appear in the accounts as part of his collections. 

Now, of course, the taluqdars being actually proprietors of the 
estates, and not State grantees or contractors for the revenue, 
the Goveniment never (save as a favour in exceptional eases) 
takes less than the 50 per cent, of the net assets'^ which it levies 

^ Sec Ait XXVI of 1866, Schednlo, Rulo VII, clause 3. 

’ See Eiimiicuil Cumnilssioncr, Pnujal/s letter to Chief Coxuinissiouer, Oudh, 
19tli June 1805, alluding to 81ecmiin, Volume 11, page 209. 
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in all North Indian Provinces on all proprietors. Hence in theory 
the taluqdars get relatively less than they did formerly in the way 
of actual percentage of tlie revenue. On the other hand, owing 
to the increased value of the land, and the consequent great in¬ 
crease in the absolute amount of the revenue, their profits are 
often (absolutely) much larger. 

Section III.— Panjab Tenures. 

§ 1 .—Points of resemhlance lo the Provinces. 

The Panjab is also a laud of village communities. I therefore 
proceed with this section briefly describing the Punjab tenures, on 
the understanding that the student will have read the previous 
section specifically devoted to the North-Western Provinces. 

The general description of the different kinds of community 
there given, applies equally to the Panjab. And even the remarks 
made on the origin of the communities are not altogether in¬ 
applicable. There are no doubt communities whose origin is 
comparatively recent, and which are derived from the dismember- 
meut of an earlier State, and others (of still later origin) are found 
to be constituted by groups of descendants of a revenue-farmer of 
former days. There are also communities called “ Bhaiachara^* 
which do not recollect to have had any original joint ownership at 
all. But there seems in the Panjdb to be a much more important 
source of origin for the villages, in large tracts of country, than 
any of these; in the Paujab we are able clearly to trace the origin’ 
of the village communities to the settlement of tribes of a republican 
or democratic character, indicating a later Aryan type, and to the- 
partition of the country, fust among the tribal sections, and then 
among groups of families of those sections. 

§ 2 .—Points of difference. 

As regards the Nortb-Western Provinces and Oudh, the evi¬ 
dence, as far as we can go back, shows the country portioned out 
into small States on the usual model of the old Hindu State, a Rtija 
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at the head ofeacb^ aud the Raj rights welldefiQcd: it shows that the 
villages were groups of cultivators who had not dny connection 
other than that produced by the common management of a headman. 
Each cultivator regarded himself as the owner of his own holding. 
But we found that in time the sub-division of the Raj, the grant 
of what we may call jagirs, and the recognition of right in favour 
of certain powerful owners, pi’oduced a complete proprietary right 
in certain local areas, and when this was jointly succeeded to by the 
heirs, a joint body of owners was found claiming absolute right 
over the whole; and thus arose the zamiuddri ” village, which 
being divided became pattidari.” 

The evidence did not take us back beyond the State and the Raj* 
This was the form of society which was known to the authors of 
Manu's Institutes and is generally explained to be the normal 
institution of the earlier and less military Hindn-Aryan races. 
The tribal settlements of the Fanj4b arc attributed to races of the 
same stock indeed, but of later date, and more warlike and repub¬ 
lican propensities. These tribes, when they settled as peoples, 
divided the country and gave rise to strong joint-village communi¬ 
ties, such as we find in the Panjab. When they only appeared in 
smallermhands, as conquering armies, they established the sort of 
feudal over-lordship over the aboriginal inhabitants which we 
shall find to exist in Rajputana and other parts of India, but were 
not numerous enough to found joint-villages. 

Now, in the Panjab, the evidence of the occupation of the land 
by tribes aud clans, who divided it out according to tribal custom, 
is very strong. It appears also that villages divided into " tarafs,” 
“ varhis,” or sections sub-divided into ** pattls,” are the result of 
such tribal division of the land^. 

“ lu the Panjab the “ tribe ” is designated by the Arabic term " qaum ” and tho 
** clan’’ by got/* the clan being ordinarily larger than a more village brotherhood. 
** A fjot, ’* says Mr, Tapper, “ may extend over six or seven villages, or even over two 
hundred or perhaps more, whilst a single village may bo tho germ of a new got, or 
may c'^^mpriso in its circle proprietors of different gota” In the primitive Punjab 
village (where a tribal settlement is traceable) the village would consist of men of 
the same got, or of men of the same fumilg in the goU 
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This evidence Is collected in Mr. Tapper’s valuable book*, in 
which extracts from a great number of Settlement Reports are given, 
preceded by valuable explanatory remarks. 

§ 3 .—Tribal settlements. 

In the Panjab, the tribal groups appear to have claimed joint 
possession of the lot which the tribal authority assigned to them, 
and had an exclusive right to the whole of the land within the lot, 
thus giving rise to joint bodies, which might be larger or smaller, 
but were truly joint—being all connected by blood. Very often 
the sub-division was marked by the tenure of particular families, 
the head of which gave a name to the “ taraf,” while the " pattis ” 
were the shares of the descendants in the first degree to them. The 
joint ownership, of course, in time exhibited all the tendency to 
severalty which is the characteristic of village communities in 
India generally. 

In some cases there seem to have been large tracts which 
were held on thousands of shares. Whenever circumstances, 
such as peculiar local arrangements for irrigation, did not fix the 
division of land once made, there was a custom {vesh or waish) 
of periodically redistributing the lots. But though there are indica¬ 
tions that this might be done as between clan and clan, it seems 
that practically the custom extended to the land within the minor 
holdings or sub-divisions, and not to the major or clan allotments. 
In time even this ceased, and then the shares -became divided once 
for all, and gradually individuals and families got to hold their own 
lands separately. 

Allowing then for the communities which arose in later days, 
as in the North-Western Provinces, the original settlement of 
tribes is put forward as the true origin of the great body of the 

As regards village divisions, the taraf and the pattf aro commonly met with. 
Sometimes a village is divided only into a number of pattfs without tarafs. In some 
coses the pattI is ngaiu sub-divided into ** thulas ” before \vc come to the khdtds or 

individual holdings, 

» •• rnnjdb Customary Law/’ 3 Vola. (Government Titsb, Calcutta, 1881). 
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villag*es in the Pan]\lb proper. The tribal settlements were joint 
from the first, bnt gradually went through different stages of modi¬ 
fication ; ancestral shares were forgotten and altered, the estates 
ceased to be hehl on any scheme of shares; and now the official 
terms zamhuUin, palliddn^ and hhaidchara are applied in settlement 
papers, to describe the different stages in which the villages are 
to bp found. 

Thus, ]Mr. Tiipper writes*: The I'evenue terms with which 

we are most familiar —zatmtiilarby patliddriy and bhaidchdra —them¬ 
selves epitomise the history of landed property in this part of India. 
The land is first held in common, and then on ancestral or 
customary sharosj later these are undistinguished or forgotten, or 
deliberately set aside, aud possession becomes the measure of the 
right, or, in other words, severalty is fully established/^ 

In speaking of the Noi’th-Wost Provinces villages I alluded to 
this view, which is eminently probable in the case of some villages. 
But, as I have already remarked, it cannot be concluded that all 
bliaiachara villages were once joint, and that the present form is 
the result of decay or disintegration. 

While, on the one hand, it is quite beyond dispute that some 
villages, now bliaiachara, loere once joint, aud as proved by the fact 
that some traces of ancestral shares still survive in the distribution 


of certain profits of the estate, on the other hand, it is equally certain 
that the villages, called in Oudh and the North-West Provinces 
bliaiachara (aud many others of the same type all over Bengal aud 
Central aud Southern India), never, as far as the evidence goes 
back, were jointly held : from the first they consisted of aggregates 
of cultivators held together by the institutions of the Raj and by 
the customs of the village, but on a principle essentially different 
from that of the united or joint village. 

On the whole, therefore, I think we must come to the conclusion 
that while tribal settlements in the Paujab seem to account for the 
origin of most joint villages, we may expect to find exceptions. 


** ** Punjab CuBlomiivy Law,** Vol. II, page 2. 
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especially in the districts bordering on the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, In the Himalayan States, again, we have a different state 
of things,—namely, an organisation of Rajput chiefs, the result of 

4 

a tribal conquest, not of tribal settlement. 

On the whole, then, wc shall find the Paujab villages derived ■ 
from the following sources :— 

(1) Tribal settlements resulting in village communities. 

(2) Later village communities formed out of the descendants 

of grantees, revenue-farmers, and others, who displaced 
* the original village proprietors ; or villages have a 
special origin in waste land grants (as in Pirozpur, 
Sirsa, &c.) 

(3) Villages in districts not occupied by tribes, as in the • 

Panjab jwper, and being of the same origin and history 
as those of the Gangetic plain. 

(4) Nou-uuited.villages under Itajput rulers in the Hill States 

(Kangra, Simla States, &c,) 

Wlialever may be the true origin of the differences thus indicated, 
the effect of circumstances, and especially of our llevenue systems, has 
now resulted in the general existence of joint-village communities 
over the Panjab. In a province which has a Patban frontier and a 
frontier of Biloch tnlies, whicli includes also the Himalayan States, 
the Panjab proper and a bit of Hindustdn, it will naturally be 
expected to find many differences of tenure. 


§ 4 .—Present condition of the villages. 

The joint villages now form tlie leading feature, and therefore I 
must first offer some remarlcs on them^. 

“The great mass of the landed property in the Panjab is held by small 
proprietors, who cultivate their own laud iu whole or in jiart. The chief 
characteristic of the tenure generally is, that these proprietors are associated 


® The account of the village coinmunitios which follows was written by Mr. 
D. Q. Barkley, and appeared iu the I'anjab AdiniiuBtrntiuu Uepori for 1S72-73. 
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together in village communities, having, to a greater or less extent, joint interests ; 
and, under our system of cash payments, limited so as to secure a certain profit 
to the proprietor, jointly responsible for the payment of the revenue assessed 
upon the village lands. It is almost an invariable incident of the tenure, that 
if any of the proprietors wishes to sell his rights, or is obliged to part with 
them in order to satisfy demands upon him, the other members of the same 
community have a preferential right to purcliaso them at the same price as could 
bo obtained from outsiders. 

“ In some cases all the proprietors have an undivided interest in all 
the land belonging to the proprietaiy community,—in other words, all the 
land is in common, and what the proprietors themselves cultivate is held by 
them as tenants of the community. Their rights are regulated by their shares 
in the estate, both as regards the extent of the holdings they are entitled to 
cultivate and as regards the distribution of profits; and if the proffiis from land 
held by non-proprietary cultivators are not sufficient to pay the revenue and 
other charges, the balance would ordinarily be collected from the proprietors 
according to the same shares, 

“ It is, however, much more common for the j>roprietors to liavc their own 
separate holdings in the estate, and this separation may extend so far that there 
is no land susceptible of separate ai)propriation which is not the separate pro¬ 
perty of an individual or family- In an extreme like this, the right of 
pre-emption and the joint responsibility for the revenue in case any of the 
individual proprietors should fail to meet the demand upon him arc almost 
the only tics which bind the community together. The separation, however, 
generally does not go so far. Often all the cultivated land is held in 
separate ownership, while the pasture, ponds or tanks, Ac., remain in common 5 
in other cases, the land cultivated by tenants is the common property of the 
community, and it frequently happens that the village contains several well 
known sub-divisions, each with its own separate land, th^ whole of which may 
be held in common by the proprietors of the sub-division, or the whole may 
be held in severalty, or part in separate ownership and part in common. 

“ In those communities with partial or entire separation of proprietary 
title, the measure of the rights and liabilities of the proprietors yaries very- 
much. It sometimes depends solely upon original acquisition and the operation 
of the laws of inheritance; in other cases, definite shares in the land.of a 
village or sub-division, different from those which would result from the law 
of inheritance, have been established by custom; in other cases, referenoeis mado^ 
not to shares in the land, but to shares in a well or other souroe of irrigation ; 
and there are many cases in which no specified shares are acknowledged, but 
the area in the separate possession of each proprietor is the solo measure of his 
interest. It is sometimes the case, however, that while the separate holdings ‘ 
do not corresx>oud with any recognised shaves, such shares will be regarded 
in dividing the itrnfitsof common land, or in the partition of such land; and 
wells arc generally held according to sliorcs, even where the title to the land 
depends exclusively on undisturbed possession.'* 
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* Speaking of the village communities generally, 3,295 are joint or 
zarafndari estates, 3,652 are pattiddri, divided in ancestral or modi¬ 
fied ancestral shares, 9,542 are bhalachara, or held in lots, having no 
relation to a system of shares, while the large number of 17,215 
(something less than one-half of the whole) are held partly in 
severalty and partly in common; that is, in official language, they are 
either imperfect pattidari or imperfect bhaiachdra. In them, as a 
rule, the holders of severalty manage and take the entire proceeds of 
the holdings; the revenue and other expenses are met by the proceeds 
of the land held in common; if these proceeds are insufficient, the 
deficit is made up, according to the nature of the estate, by shares 
corresponding to the shares in the severalty, or by a rate on the 
holdings. 

§ 5 .—Measures for the preservation of the communities^ 

Before I proceed to describe a number of districts where 
the tribal origin is very distinct, I must mention that in the 
Panjab much greater stress is laid on the preservation of the 
village bodies than elsewhere. Perfect partition is a process by 
which not only are the holdings separated, but the joint respon¬ 
sibility is severed, so that the perfectly partitioned lands form new 
and separately responsible mahals.^' This process is (unlike the 
North-West Provinces) not allowed as a rule. 

It can he arranged at settlement, if the Settlement Officer thinks 
it necessary; but at other times only under exceptional circum¬ 
stances. Moreover, a very strong right of pre-emption is recog¬ 
nised, and especially legalised by the Punjab Laws'Act IV of 
1872® (as amended by Act XII of 1878). 

This, of course, tends to hold tbo body together, since, if a member of the body 
sells, the others have a right of refusal, before an outsider can get iu. 

The order, as stated In Act XII of 1878, is that tho right of pre*emptiou (Ist) 
belongs to co-sharers in an undivided estate, in order of near relationship; (2nd) iu 
villages held on ancestral shares, to co-sharers in the village, also in the ordes of 
relationship to the vendor; (3rd) if no relation claim, to the landowners of the 
patti; (Ath) to any individual landholder iu the patti; (5th) to any landholder in 
tbg village ; (6tli) to occupancy teuautaon tho property; and (lastly) to tenants with 
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We shall see also presently that not only was the joint respon¬ 
sibility of the villages theoretically preserved as much as possible, 
but it has been created artificially in Kangra, Dera Gli4zi Khauj 
and elsewhere, where the joint-village system did not originally exist. 

§ 6 .—Nature of Tribal Settlements;—how far joint. 

It is easy to imagine a tribe coming into a district suitable to 
cultivation for the most part, and either finding it unoccupied or 
else driving out the iuhabilants j they would at once proceed to allot 
the whole area, first into ^^ilaqas^' or major divisions for the tribe 
or clan, then into smaller allotments, the ultimate or third sub¬ 
division of which again was into unit-holdings for individuals or 
single families. 

The “ilaqa'^ is looked upon as the common property of the 
tribe, in the sense that any lot-holder has to give up and take 
another at the bidding of the tribal authority or the established 
custom. How far is was joint, beyond this subjection to a common 
authority and the necessary union for defence and for society, it is 
difficult to say. 

I hear, for example, of a great area in one district held by a 
tribe in 36,000 shares; but does that mean that the whole proceeds 
of cultivation were thrown into a common stock, and after paying 
the common expenses the profits were divided? Probably not; 
but however this may bo, and whatever may have been the true 
form of the management of these tribal allotments of land, the out¬ 
come of it has been (and it is this the students of this Manual are 
concerned with) that a number of really joint and ancestrally con¬ 
nected village-estates are the modern representatives or survivals of 
the system. 

occupancy right in the vilhigc. In all cases it belongs to Government if it is land 
occupied by trees which are Government property. It will be observed that in 
some cases where relations and pattidiirs refuse, any landholder has the right j 
thiftogives great opening to money-lenders and others to iucrease thoir lands. Once 
having got a plot, they eagerly exercise their right of pre-emption on all contig¬ 
uous lands, and it is not difficult to secure it if the prior clidmauts are poor, or call 
be persuaded not to assert their claim. 
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§ 7 .—Principal tribes. 

The tribal settlemeuts which I have been describing seem to 
have been governed by “ jirgas ” or councils of elders, not by Bajas, 
Chiefs, or Princes. 

The tribes that most prominently appear in evidence are (1) the 
tribes on the frontier, and (2) the great Jat and Rajput tribes of the 
Fanjab proper. In the Rohtak district and in Jalandhar, for 
example, completely _ joint villages, thoroughly understanding a 
joint responsibility, are abundant, and they are chiefly “ Hindu Jats.^^ 
“Throughout the Delhi territory and the Panjib proper up to the 
Indus,” writes Mr. Tupper, “ the Jats are spread in great numbers 
all over the country. At tlie last census they reached the total 
of 2,187,490, being chiefly Hindus and Sikhs towards the east, and 
Muhammadans westwards. They are agriculturists; their organi¬ 
sation by clans is notdrious, and they are habitually grouped 
in village communities. Wherever Jats are to be found, their 
tribal influences and kinship are still at work’’^.” 

It should be remembered that it was where the Rajputs settled 
as a people they exhibited all the features of land allotment and 
villaffe divisions which I have been describing. It was where they 
gained a footing, not as a tribe, but as a conquering army only, and 
as furnishing rulers to a conquered country, that they -established 
the peculiar quasi-feudal organisation which we associate with their 
name. How far the Rajputs ever established kingdoms in this 
way in the Panjab, it is now difficult to say. They did so, we know, 
in the hills, and they seem to have done so in other parts, at a 
date much subsequent to the tribal settlements. 

In the Gujrfit district we find the “Chibs”—a Rajput tribe 
originally holding the country in petty chiefships. Under Ranjit 
Singh, the chiefs lost their power, and only held such villages as 
were originally their sir or immediate holding, and in these the 
families formed joint bodies of proprietors. 


^ Tapper, Vol. II, pftge 36. 
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In the same way the Sikhs themselves would no doubt have 
founded small states or chiefships all over the country, as they did 
Cis-Sntlej, but for the strong and unifying power of Ranjit Singh 
which intervened to prevent the growth of such chiefships, keeping 
them down to the level jdgirdfir estates which might gradually 
disintegrate into a number of separate village proprietary bodies. 

§ 8 .—Tribal tenures on the frontier. 

It must be readily admitted that the theovy of a tribal origin 
to village communities is most clearly supported by the tenures 
observed on the Pathdu frontier. 

In "SazztBi we find the tribes who occupy the land are for the 
most part of recent origin : their advent docs not date further back 
than the eighteenth century. Tlie whole country was divided into 
" ilaqas,” which were, in fact, the “ mark " or land allotted to the 
tribe. This they, as usual, called the “ wirasat ” or inheritance, 
though obtained by conquest. There was also anciently a " waish ” 
or*‘vesh”—periodical redistribution of laud—which we shall find 
more perfectly recollected in other districts. 

In Peshawar the tribal land was called “ daftar ” and the share 
“ bakhra.^’ Where there was no irrigation, which naturally gave a 
fixity to the division, the share consisted in a proportion of each 
kind of land—good, medium, and bad. The land was divided into 
villages, and the villages into "kandis” (corresponding to the 
"taraf” of the Panjdb). There was a periodicalvesh ” or redis¬ 
tribution of holdings ®. 

* TTiis re-allotment ig a regular feature in the early customs of landholding in 
many countries, where inequality of soil renders it necessary, so as to give each a 
turn. 

The whole of the greater lots or divisions are held by the sections in turn, and 
inside the larger divisions the land is divided into strips of each quality, so that it 
may he classiffod and each hold, some good, somo bad, and some medium. In 
Williams' “Rights of Common” (p. 66) this practice is described as obtaining in 
the ** vills ” or tribal lots in Karly England. A map is there given showing a ** vill ” 
divided into strips for the purpose of clussiflcntion, and successive holding. 

The custom will bo noticctl again in the Chhatisgarh Division of the Central 
Provinces, and was there practised not only among tribes on their allotments, but in 
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The Bannu district also-dearly affords evidence of the villages 
resulting from a tribal conquest and division of the land. The 
tribes here are recent, the oldest of them not being older than 500 
years; and they seem to have come down on and reduced to serfdom 
the original inhabitants who were pastoral Jats. The tribes seem 
to have divided the land by lot, according to ancestral shares. 
There are traces of a division into'^tals/'the area of the tribe, 
^^darra," the holding of a group of families, and “ lichh,^'the 
individual or oue-family holding. 

cases where n number of settlors under a licadman had occupied a tract of land by 
agreement and compact. In these districts the hea*lmaii got to be the proprietor, 
and his descendants formed the joint proprietary community; the other settlers were 
regarded as privileged sub-proprietors. 

The tribal redistrlbutiou is well described in the following extract from the 
Panjdb Administration Report of 1872-73 :— 

“In some cases the separate holdings are not permanent in their character, a 
custom existing by, which tlie lauds separately hold can be redistributed iu order 
to redress inequalities which have grown up since the original divisiou. Between the 
Indus and Jumna this enstom is rare, and is probably almost entirely confiacd to 
river villages which are liable to suffer greatly from diluvion and have littlo common 
laud available for proprietors whose separate holdings are swept away. Even in river 
villages it is often the rule that a proprietor whose lauds are swept away can claim 
nothing but to be relieved of his share of the liabilities of the village for revenue and 
other charges. 

“Trans-Indus, however, in tracts of country inhabited chiefly by Pathivn popula¬ 
tion. periodical redistiibution of holding is by no means uncommon, and the same is 
stated to have been formerly the case in some of the villages of tlio Pathiin ildqa of 
Chach, Cis-Indus, in the Rawalpindi district. The remarkable' feature in the redis* 
tributiou Trans-Iudus was that they wore no mere adjustmeuts of possession accord¬ 
ing to shares, but complete exchanges of proporty between one group of proprietor 
and another, followed by division among the proprietors of each group. Nor were 
they always coufiued to the proprietors of a single village. The tribe, and not the 
villagCi was in many cases the true proprietary unit, and the exchange was effected 
at the intervals of 3, 5. 7, 10, 15, or 30 years between the proprietors residing in one 
village and those of a neighbouring village. In some ciises the laud only was 
exchanged; in others the exchange extended to the houses as well as bbe laud. 
Since the country came under British rule, every opportaulty Ims booh taken to get 
rid of these periodical exchanges on a large scale, by substituting final partitions or 
adjusting the revenue demand according to the value of the lauds actually held by 
each village; but the custom is in many cases still acted upon amongst the proprietors 
of the same village, though probably no cases remain iu which it would be enforced 
between the proprietors of distinct villages.^^ 
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Ih Dera Ismail Khan there are several tribes— 

Kundij Gandapnr, and B^ibar. 

These arc all now said to form bhaiachdra communities, but it 
seems very clear that after the allotment of the country into plots 
or estates for groups of families, there was no further common 
management. Among the Bhittaiiis the " nallas/' or plots used by 
groups, were aggregated into mauzas ” for revenue purposes- 

Bcfore laud became valuable, the people of a nalla ''' had no 
objection to outsiders ooming in and cultivating a bit of the waste. 

The people in a nalla appear to be a mere aggregate of 
holders, though now that land is worth having, they claim all the 
land in the nalla.” 

Among the Gandapurs it is noticeable that part of the coun¬ 
try is held in common by the whole tribe, there being 3(5,000 shares 
in the tract- 

It is here also distinctly noticeable that a periodical division 
was or was not customary, solely according as circumstances 
made it necessary; where irrigation existed, it was not needed, and 
did not appear. 

In Dera Ghazi Khan there is the same tribal division of lands, 
but the regular type of village community did not grow up. 

Indeed, 1 cannot help observing, that while all these cases exhibit 
clearly a tribal division into minor or major shares, the further 
sub-divisions of these—the modern villages—arc nearly always held 
as groups of individual holdings ; although they are all called 
bhaiachara villages/^ and there was an original ancestral connec¬ 
tion between the holders. 

In Dera Ghazi Khdn we seem to have a clear case where, 
though tribes settled and the tum^iidar ” of the tribe allotted 
the land, each member held hif land in complete independence. 
Here the conditions were similar to those of Ajmer; permanent 
occupation was not possible without building wells or embank¬ 
ments to store the water of hill streams; here there was little or no 
clearing of jungle to give an origin to a heritable right iu the 
bolding; but the construction of tie well or the embankment was 
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the act that gave a customary title. lu all such cases^ there are of 
course joint holdings of plots of land, but not joint holdings of 
whole villages or considerable areas. The returns would, however, 
show that there are a very few such estates—49 out of 749; but 
these may easily arise ; for some families that are powerful, fortunate, 
and wealthy, manage to extend tlieirdioldings to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, and this group is large cuough to become recognised and settled 
as a joint estate ®- 

§ 9.— Tribal settlements in the Central districts. 

The Shahpur district affords a further illustration of this. The 
country had originally been divided out, and tarafs " or lots, locally 
called varhi,'^ were assigned, and the pedigree of the holders 
was known. At settlement possession did not correspond with such 
shares: the villages were then classed as bhai4chdra.” 

In Rawalpindi, in spite of the disturbing influence of the Sikh 
rule, the original constitution of the villages has survived. The 
tribal division appeal’s to have been uniform, and here, in many 
instances, the villages were divided into tarafs,^' and the tarafs into 
pattis; each patti is named after an ancestor of the present occu¬ 
pant. In parts the different tarafs of the villages are held by 
different tribes. 

In Jhilam it is the custom for the Gakhars and other superior 
tribes to live in a large central village, with all the village servants^ 
while the Jat cultivators build small hamlets (called Mhok^ or 'chak ’) 
of from one to twenty houses all round/' In the process of time, 
and under the Sikh revenue system, they became separate estates. 

In this district, the Settlement Report remarks :— 

“ The column for the total area shows some villages which arc small counties. 
As they are bond Jide single estates, held by one joint and undivided proprietary 
body, their size is really very great. Lawa contains over 90,000 acres and 
extends over 4 miles by 16. Tholia has nearly 50,000, and is 10 miles by 12* 
Kundwal, again, stretches for 9 miles and contains 35,000 acres. Another great 
village—Lilli—is now split up into four independent villages, hut it was once 
all one and contained 22,000 acres. The people are all descended from a com¬ 
mon ancestor. There are a number of villages, each with above 10,000 acres.” 

^ Settlement Report, 1875, § 215, page 32, ns regards the tract called the Fachdd 
and in the Sind villages. 
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The Settlement Report of Gujrat contains a map showings 
powerful clans holding almost unbroken tracts of country. There is 
a great Gujar tract and a Jat tract, and a smaller tract of the Chibs. 
The Chibs were Rajputs who conquered the country, and appear 
to have possessed it as chiefs merely ; but the petty kingdoms 
were suppressed by the Sikhs, as I have already noticed, and the 
descendants that now remain appear as holders of scattered 
villages only. 

It was said, however, that in these Gujrat villages joint responsi¬ 
bility for the revenue was a novelty, but the system was easily 
introduced, because the cultivators in one community wei'c of com¬ 
mon descent. They had managed the village in common as far as 
fines and contributions were concerned. There were cases where the 
village had been founded by one man, and his descendants became 
joint proprietors ; **but,^^ says Mr. Tapper, “ Pathdn devastation 
and Sikh misrule reduced squatters and inheritors to the same 
level; ancestral shares were forgotten or disused. Responsibilities 
were imposed on the founder's kin and on immigrant outsiders 
indifferently." Under our settlement, an attempt was made to 
adjust the different classes of rights, by giving the settlers a status 
of inferior proprietor (malik-kabza or inalik-maqbuza) with uo 
share in the common lands. It is not always, however, that the 
village had this origin from a common ancestor; but the Settle¬ 
ment Report refers to the troublous times of Ahmad Shdli Durdni, 
and supposes that at that time, distinct hamlets collected together 
for defence, and being all of the same clan and possibly in some 
cases related, they naturally held together. 

Id the Gujranwala district there was again an ignorance of 
joint-revenue responsibility; hut Mr. Tapper points put that there 
is ample evidence of clans occupying contiguous areas of country. 

In Sialkot the Settlement Report sitates that the country is 
almost '' universally held by tribes." A considerable number is 
stated, hut about fifteen only are prominent, and of the whole many 
are sub-divisions of larger tribes (the Jats here show some thii-teen 
sub-divisions). 
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In Lahore there is found an interesting relic of an old tribal 
institution known as a Cbaurassi/^ or group of eighty-four villages. 
A few of the villages now only survive, held by Bhular Jats. 

The Gurdaspur district, Mr. Tupper considers, shows evidence 
of tribal distribution, and an interesting extract from the Settle¬ 
ment Report is given which shows how many influences are at work 
to destroy the old system of shares where it really existed, and 
to substitute possession. 

I must allude also, in this connection, to the Una pargana of 
Hoshyarpur which has been separately settled of late years. Here 
there is a congregation of Brahman villages in one ilaqa, and these 
ai’e often joint in tenure. The Rajput villages which form a fair 
proportion (239 out of 653) exhibit holdings by shares; the mis¬ 
cellaneous villages, probably consisting of groups of disconunected 
settlers, are usually bhaiachara. In these probably thei’e was no 
real community at all. 

The Jalandhar district has been noted as one where the villages 
are really joint and thoroughly understand the principle of joint 
responsibility. Here the villages arc most frequently Jat. 

In Ludiana it is said that villages held on ancestral shares are 
the most common. In some cases the patlis ” only are divided • 
within the patti there is joint holding. 

In Axubala^ again, the villages are mostly bhafachara, but this 
district was specially the scene of the incursions of various Sikh 
chiefs and elans before the whole bad been welded into a power 
under Ranjit Singh, and therefore the original villages were pro¬ 
bably much interfered with. This will be again alluded to further 
on. 

The Delhi districts often exhibit very perfect communities, 
mostly of Jate, as in Rohtak. 

§ XQ.^Joint villages Jiainag their origin in the growth of families^ 

not in tribal settlements. 

In almost all the districts it will not be supposed that the tribal 
settlements have survived all the troubles of conquest and chan^ 
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of dynasty which have passed over the districts^ so as to show an 
unbroken series of tribal villages. It is now chiefly by the pre¬ 
valence of certain castes and hy the traditional customs of the 
people, that we are able to trace their early history. In the midst of 
them may be found villages of modem origin, which are held by 
groups of descendants from some revenue farmer, some Sikh grantee, 
or some powerful chief who had conquered an area of country 
(at a date subsecpieut to the formation of the tribal settlement), and 
whose rule has now loft no mark but the proprietary right in • 
certain villages owned by his descendants. 

Whether the bhamchara villages in the districts nearer Hindu¬ 
stan may not be relics of the older Aryan-Hiiidu races, such as formed 
kingdoms in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, I am not 
able to say. But it may well be that some districts have a history 
such as I have traced for those provinces where the villages arc in 
the first instance non-united,” but zamindari rights grow up in 
the midst of them. 

In the districts of the south-east Panjab, however, there are 
villages which have an oi’igin traceable to quite recent grants and 
settlements of waste land. 

In Sirsa joint villages are very common, but, as might be 
expected, they are of recent origin. The country had been devas¬ 
tated by wars and originally was not favourably situated as regards 
I'ainfall, so that, when it was re-peopled on the restoration of set¬ 
tled government, it was so mostly hy grantees whose families of 
course became joint-owners. But it is here noteworthy that when 
more than one man started a village, if they were related, their 
shares wore not what they would have been on the purely ancestral 
scheme, but all the founders took equal shares. In this district 
also these joint estates show the usual and natural tcudency to 
break up and to go by possession, not by shares 

It is curious to observe that in part of Dera Ismail Kh&n> 
called the Makkalwad, villages arose out of joint associations 

ft 

* See Mr. J. Wilsoa’e letter quoted by Hr. Tnpper (Vol. II, page 42). 
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to cultivate; two or three leading men would get a grant and invite 
a number of persons to join them. The cultivation was carried on 
by means of irrigation from streams, for which purpose the 
fields have to he banked round. But here, though the term 
“ ’ala mdlik is applied, the original holders claimed no superior 
proprietary right or rent charge from the others. The headmanship 
and its privileges went in their families, but otherwise the other 
settlers got a share in the land on precisely the same footing, and 
the land being now often divided into shares the estate is called 
“ pattfdarf/^ In some cases the shares fixed (on the basis of the 
number of “joras^^ or pairs of oxen brought to the settlement) 
have become altered by circumstances, and the village is called 
bhaf4chdra. In some cases the smaller villages are held by the 
descendants of one man, and then there is a joint holding. 

I must also mention the Firozpur district as another case in 
which villages arose without any tribal settlement, and as the 
result of grantees bringing waste under cultivation. 

In this district (which is a great grain-producing one) it was 
found at settlement (1855) that many villages of Jats could 
be traced to an origin not more than sixty or seventy years 
previous, and that the institution was duo to a certain number of 
men getting a grant from the “Kdrdar” (Sikh revenue official) 
to found a new village in the waste. Having reached their location, 
and decided on a site for the village, the land was at once 
divided by lots into major shares or '' tarafs,^' then into '^pattis,^^ 
the pattfs into 'Maris/^ and then, according to the number of 
ploughs, bought by the individual members of the company \ The 
pressure of Sikh taxation and other accidents caused these shares 
in many cases to be lost, and actual holdings to supersede and 
be maintained. It appears to have been chiefly where land was 
valuable and there were distinct groups among the settlers that 


* Here it will bo observed that wo have an initLal division which probably 
partly followed ancestral connection ; the settlers would natuinilly form pn^oups, which 
may have been connected by rolationsbi]); such relations would naturally con¬ 
gregate in a patti and might or might not hold it jointly. 
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the formal partition took place. In other cases, the settler simply 
took auJ cultivated the plot which came to hand and kept what he 
could. 

These villages have come under the official classification of 
pattidari and hhaiaehara like any others. 

Before leaving this district, I cannot help stating the distinct 
instance it affords, in other parisy of tribes settling and giving 
rise to joint communities. Parts of the district are held by Dogras 
(near the river) and the Naipfils, occupying the^Uqa of Makhu 
and part of Fatihgarb. The Dogras seem to have curtailed 
the area of the Naipals. Both are tribes of K6jpat descent. It 
would seem that neither tribe divided the land into shares, but 
held it, the report says, “in common.'^ I cannot ascertain whether 
in this case they actually held and cultivated the land themselves 
after having driven out the previous occupants®, or whether they 
merely subdued them, leaving them in occupation of the land and 
treating them as tenants; in that case the tribesmen' would 
naturally settle as proprietors over the different village groups and 
jointly take the payments exacted from the tenants, and divide it 
without any necessity for allotting laud shares. If this was the 
case, it closely resembled the effect that the incursions of Sikh 
znisls or fighting companies (for they were not true clans) had on 
the villages in Ambala, though there the Sikhs did not become 
joint’proprietors of the laud, but joint over-lords, receiving a pay¬ 
ment from the original village body or group, as I shall describe 
further on. 

In the Gurgaon district there were very few villages which 
could be traced to a remote past; the majority were recent 
villages, granted to individuals whose families and descendants 
formed the joint communities of the “ zamindari ” type®, and with 
them came inferior castes, and perhaps some men of the founder's 
caste, and these received either a share in the village, or became 

* ScUlcinent Report quoted in Tapper's Vol. Ill, page 40, 

^ See Mr. Wilson’s letter in Tapper's Vol. II, page 42. 
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privileged tenants, as the case might be. There is now a very 
great tendency in the villages to become separate. 

In some cases the villages were formed by voluntary associa¬ 
tions of men of different caste. 

§ 11 .—Creation of joint reftponsibility to Government. 

It may, perhaps, surprise the student who has seen in how 
many different ways what are now regarded as joint villages grew 
up, that it was possible to make the people accept the principle 
of joint responsibility for the Government revenue, where there 
was no original bond of common ownership between them. It 
may be replied, in the first place, that the grant of a common lot 
of waste surrounding the group of holdings as in Kangra may 
have had a powerful influence in reconciling them to it: but pro¬ 
bably more than this, the assessment is, ns a rule, easily paid, 
and the joint responsibility is rarely enforced j hence it becomes a 
very shadowy thing and does not appear formidable, even if it is 
thoroughly understood when first introduced^. 

^ Tlie Admiuistration Report of 1872-73 makes the following remarks on this 
subject (pnge 13) :— 

“Intbo Simla Hills and in the more mountiunons portions of the Kangra 
district, tho present village communities consist of numerous small hamlets, each 
with its own group of fplds and separate lauds, and which had no bond of union 
until they were united for adminisii’ative purposes at the time of the Land Revenue 
Settlement. In the Multdii Division, again, while regular village communities 
were frequently found in tho fertile lands fringing tho rivers, all traces of these 
disappeared where the cultivation was dependent on scattered wells beyond the 
influence of the river. Hero the well was the true unit of pi'opcrty j hut whore 
the proprietors of several wells lived together for mutiinl protection, or their wells 
were suflicicntly near to ho conveniently included within one village boundary, the 
opportunity wap taken to group them into village communities. The same course 
has been followed in somo parts of the Dcrdjnb Division, where small separate 
properties readily admitting of union were found. These arrangemciits wero 
made possible by the circumstance that tho village community system admits of 
any amount of separation, t.e., as (among themselves) of the property of the 
individual proprietors, and by care being taken that in the internal distribution 
of the revenue demand it should ho duly adjusted with reference to the resources 
of the separate holdings. They also, in general, involved the making over in 
joint ownership to the proprietors of the separate holdings of waste land situate 
within tho new boundary in which no private property had previously existed.'^ 
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§ 12 .—Villager binder Rajput Rulers in the Hills. 

I Lave already remarked that there arc districts which did not 
originally show any village communities. The Kangra district is 
one: at the time of annexation (1846) it was a Rajput State. 
The Raja was the head of the society, and he was content with his 
grain-share, his cesses, and his taxes, and with the right to the waste. 
The circumstances of hill cultivation do not favour the aggregation 
of dwellings into large village sites, so that in Kangra we have 
small scattered hamlets, as the ground permits the formation of 
terraced or level fields on the hill-side. 

Kangra was one of a group of States. I have already remarked 
on the frequency with which the old Hindu States, which were for 
the most part small, grouped themselves in feudal subordination to 
a great Raja, and this is really, on a larger scale, the Rdjput 
tenure we find in Ajmer, where the head of the “ federation," if I 
may so call it, has bis khalsa or royal demesne, and the chief^s 
estates are the counterpart of the smaller Raj's subordinate to the 
Adhiraj, The Kangra group included Chamba, Siba, Detarpur^ 
Guler, Suket®, Mandi, and Kulu, which still exist. The JamuRaj 
(under the Maharaja of Jamu and independent) formed another con¬ 
siderable group. Mr. Barnes remarks that in Kangra he dis¬ 
cerns the primitive form of property in Hindustan." The cha¬ 
racteristics of this are, I have no occasion perhaps to repeat, (1) 
that the society recognises a chief to whom it pays a share in 
the grain, who takes toll and tax, who has a right to deal with 
the waste, subject to the practical rights of user of the landholders; 
(2) that the landholding right arises in the original clearer of the 
land for cultivation and his descendants, the right in that being all 
that is claimed, and it is called warisi (as in Kangra) or wirdsat, 
or miras, &c. The theory is, that an ousted proprietor can return 
after ever so long, and though our Courts necessarily bring a law pf 
limitation to bear on such claims, still the people recognise the 
right uucontentiously in many cases®. 

^ strange to say, this state has now a Brahman ruler. 

^ See Barnos’ Settlement Report, § 32. 
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, And in Kangra the right was never sold out-and-out (just as 
we observe in Malabar and Kanara). 

The holder of each plot of land regards his holding as his 
own inheritance, but has neither joint responsibility for revenue 
with his neighbour, nor claims anything but a right of getting 
grazing and firewood from the waste. It was only at our set¬ 
tlement that, following the North-West system, the waste was 
distributed*^ among the villagers as their property, subject to the 
Government right to the trees. The villagers wore then told they 
were jointly responsible, and thus a bhafachara" community was 
artificially created. 

It is true that in Nurpur tahsil of this district ® and in the tract 
called Shahpur Kandi (later transferred to the Gurdaspur district) 
there were villages of a larger kind, and claiming a right over an 
entire area; these were due to foundation by a powerful individual 
and the joint succession which extended the proprietary right into a 
joint ownership over the whole area : this in time split up into 
patliddriy and may pass into the bhamehdra form of holding. 

It is curious to remark that where the tribes were pastoral, not 
agricultural as Gujars and Gaddis,'^ they took plots of land, 
not for agriculture, but for grazing, and subject to a toll to the 
Raja, which was no doubt the equivalent of the agriculturist's 
grain-share. They regarded the grazing grounds as their warisi ” 
also 

§ 13 .—The Simla Hill States^ 

In the Simla States and Chamba, still held by their own Rajput 
Rajas, the customs of landholding are just the same. Members of 

7 The hill-sulcB were allotted, says Mr. Barnes (with delightful naivete), by the 
contiguous villages with the greatest unaniuiity.—Barues’ Report, § 296. Sec Lyall's 
Report, § 27. 

® See pames, § 133. In these villages the superior class who formal the pro¬ 
prietary hotly paid the Uaja*s grain share, but took the taxes and tolls tvUhin their 
area from the inferiors; in some eases (as the Indaura tnhiqa) this develo^Hjd natu¬ 
rally iuto a regular landlord-village, jointly owned by the predominant family. 

* See Roe’s Settlement Report of Shahpur Eoudi, 1873, pnra. 60, page 19, 

Barnes, § 129, 
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the ruling family are provided for by grants of the revenue of a vil¬ 
lage or two, and the birt/^ which we found so clearly characteristic 
of the old form of Raj, was everywhere known : but in these States 
chiefly, if not solely, in the form of grants for religious or chari¬ 
table objects. Jiwan birts,'^or grants of land to members of the 
Rajahs family, arc not known In these States, transfer of a wirdsat 
holding still requires the sanction of the Raja, though this is 
perhaps more connected with the custom of levying a tax or fee 
(uazavana) on succession, than connected with a superior right in 
the soil residing in the Raja. 

There were also none of the zamfndaii birts'' known in Oudh, 
nor was there any division of the Rajahs rights in the lands, on the 
occasion of a demise. 

Thus there is no opportunity for a powerful man or his family 
to acquire the llaj rights in his estate, and so originate joint pro¬ 
prietary villages. The Raj in these countries has always descended 
entirely by primogeniture, and it is theoretically indivisible. If it 
did split up to a certain extent, it was only into a series of smaller 
Raj^s, each also indivisible. 

But the succession to all not being the Raj rigMs/\H 

joint, though there are traces of primogeniture, iu the fact that 
(as in Kangra) the eldest son gets some addition to bis share 
(jetansi), even though it be only a cow or some article of property. 
Naturally, Rajput settlers, not of the royal race, might found com¬ 
munities, and would do so iu States like Kangra, if it were not 
that they are fewer in number, are not rich enough to acquire 
large landholdings, and the families are apt to disperse and seek 
other means of livelihood than agriculture. The local difficulty, 
too, of obtaining laud for cultivation compels flimilies to separate 
and settle apart wherever they can find lands to clear and occupy, 
even if they desire to remain in their native State and live by 
farming. 

* I ttin indcblcd to Major Nisbet, Superintendent of Hill States, for informution 
regarding tbo Simla Hills Raj. 
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The student will not fail to note from the examples afforded 
by the Himalayan States^ as well as by Ajmer^ how different an 
order of things results when merely a Rajput Chief with his army 
conquers a country and obtains the chiefship of itj to what happens 
when as in so many districts the Rajputs settled as a people, 

§ l4i.^Some special tenures in the Panj&h, 

In lilfaltan thci*e are some curious tenures to be noted. Along 
the rivers^ Jat cultivators formed communities^ some apparently 
joint®. Away from the rivers, cultivation could only be undertaken 
by providing permanent means of irrigating the waste. The waste 
land was unowned, and was consequently claimed by the ruling 
power in later times, and we see some curious tenuresarising from 
the occupation of land connected with the construction of canals or 
sinking wells. 

“ Away from iho rivers,” writes Mr. Eoe, the villages are generally 
merely a collection of wells which have been sunk in the neighbourhood of a 
canal, or in the more favourable spots in the high lands. In these there never 
has been any community of interest; in very many cases there is not even a 
common village-site; each seiilor has obtained his grant diract from the State, 
has sunk his well and erected his homestead on it. Under our betblements the 
waste land between those wells has been recorded as a matter of course— 

* shamilat'deh ’ (common property of the village), but originally the well-owners 
had no claim to it whate-'cr. 

“But whilst this is the origin of many or most of the villages, there were 
other tracts where a particular tribe or family was undoubtedly recognised as 
holding a zaminddrf or proprietary right over all the lands, cultivated or un¬ 
cultivated, which we call a mauza or village.” 

But under the rule of the Sikhs, the State did not much respect 
the rights of the proprietary body, and when there was culturable 
waste in the village, it gave direct grants to settlers just as it would 
ill lands over which no zamiiidari claims existed. Such a new 
settler, however, could have been much annoyed by the proprietors, 
“and he secured his position by paying a sort of rent—a half-scer in 
the maund of produce—known as haq-zamind4ri; ho also paid an 
installation fee (“jhuri'^or “siropa*^). 

Tupper, Vol. II, page 25; and Roe's Settlement Report, § 66. 

2 C 
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“ Sometimes,” continues Mr. Roe,the agreement was that the zamlnd&r 
should be proprietor of half the well sunk, the siuker being proprietor of the 
other half, and having a permanent right of occupancy as tenant of the zamin* 
dir’s half. This custom is known as ‘ adhlapi,' and it prevails chiefly in the 
south-west corner of the district.” 

Mr. Koe also mentions a custom in the south-east^ where the 
well-sinker digs the well entirely on behalf of the zamiuddrSj and 
becomes entitled to uotiiing but a portion of the gross produce^ as 
long as the well remains in use. This is the kashr-sil-chah^ and 
the recipient is called ^^kasur-khwai*®.^' 

The person who sinks the well is called “ chukdar V' and this class 
form the “ adud-maliks/^ or inferior owners, under the zamiudari 
family or “^ala maliks/^ It is noteworthy that in cases where the 
sharers in the zamindari right were numerous and occupied 
the whole land, so that no outside settlers came iu, they also 
paid a half-scer, just like the haq-zamfudavi, only that it was 
called half “haq-muqaddami^'aud went to the headman. It was 
only when the bpdy of outsiders who paid were suflBciently numerous 
to afford a fair income to the headman, that he would cease to collect 
any haq from members of his own tribe. In time the rent collected 
from the outsiders ceased to go to one headman and was divided 
among the whole family. 

§ 15 . — Jagir and Tenures, 

We have now reviewed the Panjab village tenui’es and a few 
other customs which arise iu connection with them. There still 

® “ Or kas(ii*-kbor —^the “ cater ” of the “ fractions ”—a share in the graiu-bcap. 
The term is also applied in cases where the chakdar gives his land to tenants, leaving 
them to pay the revenue, and giving him only a balance or *' kaadr.^’ 

^ This term is applied cither to settlers introduced by the State or by the 
samfiidai's themselves : it is derived from “ chak ”—the woodwork of the Persian 
wheel, by which the water is raised. There may be cases where the chakddrs were so 
called whon no zammddri right other than that of the State existed. .It -was 
formerly supposed (and so stated iu the first Settlement Report, and followed by • 
Mr. Barkley in his account of the tenures) tlmt the zamfnddr could buy out the chakddi* 
by repaying the cost of the w'cll ; and tliis idea was perhaps encouraged by tlie fact 
that the chakddr would employ tenants to cultivate his well lands, and this tenancy 
might be taken up by one of the old zninfnddrs. It is now known that this view is 
mistaken; the chakddr. Is full proprietor, though subject to payment of a quit-rcut. 
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remaiu to be described certain tenures which are derived from the 
grant of the State^ other than a mere lease or sale of a plot of 
unoccupied waste. 

In the grants here alluded to, there were already villages in pos¬ 
session of at least a part of the area, and the grantee obtained the 
right of collecting the revenue, and appropriating the whole or part 
of it for himself; while at the same time he could increase his profits 
by improving the estate and by locating tenants on untilled holdings. 

lu some cases the grantee was pTO];)rietor of the land to begin 
with, and then the grant amounted merely to a remission of the 
State revenue on the laud. 

The chief forms of such grants known in the Faujdb are the 
jagfr and the mu^afi/ 

Tlie jdgir was originally a grant of the revenues of a certain 
village or number of villages, to be taken by the grantee in support 
of a lixed military contingent. The jagirdar need not be owner 
of the lands, but he usually was of some, and had opportunities 
(as we observe in such grants all over India) for acquiring others. 
Speaking generally, this circumstance did not affect the jdgirddr^s 
position to the same extent as in other provinces; and in the Pan- 
J4b, as a rule, the jagfrdar is not by any means looked on as the pro¬ 
prietor of all the lands in his estate by virtue of his grant. He 
has his own lands or perhaps whole villages of his own, but that 
is all; nor is he owner of the waste, unless he can show a title to 
it like any other laud. 

In the Cis-Sutlej States the jagirdar, so called, was often not a 
grantee of any Government at all, but was simply a marauding chief 
of a Sikh ^^misl," a fighting body, not properly a clan at all, but having 
a sort of feudal organisation, and a scheme of sharing and succeeding 

^ When j^gfrs are hereditary, and not for life only (which they often are). Gov¬ 
ernment has the right to fix tho rule of descent (Act IV of 1872, section 6); a 
Civil Court cannot entertain a claim for right to a jagfr unless tho Government 
specially authorises some question to he so determined (Peusiou Act XXIll of 
1871). But this, it will he understood, refers to the assignment of the revonnG*^ 
matter of favour in which the State as grantco is tho sole judge: it does not refer 
to ordinary proprietary claims in the land itself* 
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by inheritance to property acquired. These chiefs took possession, 
and claimed the whole area, of large tracts of country; they 
called the cultivated land and the waste ''bir,” 

But as the so-called jagfrdar had no actual occupation of all 
the land (except where he chose, or was able, to take actual pos¬ 
session), he left the old village body in possession, claiming for 
himself, as over-lord, all the rental except a chahdram or fourth 
share in the produce, which remained to the villages. 

Under our settlement arrangements the jagirdar now receives 
the revenue, the original landholding communities or individuals 
being settled with and retaining full proprietary rights. He iu 
fact is a mere assignee of the revenue, taking what otherwise 
would go to the State. 

Among these jdgirdars” there is a regular custom of sharing 
the income of the estate. First, there was a share for the chief, and 
minor shares for the pattidars” or “horsemen,” These shares 
are inherited according to a special rule; no widow succeeds 
nor a descendant in female line, and a collateral can succeed only 
if the common ancestor was in possession at a fixed date 
(1808-9),—the date when the British Government took the petty 
chiefs under its protection. The greater chiefs, now called jagirdars, 
were originally in fact the sovereigns of states which they 

conquered and held on the B&jput system. Sovereign powers were 
withdrawn in 1847, and tlic estates became jagirdari, and were held 
on condition of loyalty and rendering of service when required, to 
the British Government. In most cases of these jdgir grants—the 
support of military force being now no longer necessary—Govern¬ 
ment has imposed a “ commutation tax,^^ a certain cash rate 
per acre, which is levied in lieu of service. 

§ 16,— Mu* dji grants. 

By a “mu'dfi” is properly meant a remission (by royal grant) 
of the obligation of paying revenue on a 6xed plot of land, and 

* Melvill’a Amb£la Settlement Report, f 61. The j^girddr’s own land is also 
called ** Mna " in the Cis-Sutloj districts. 
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this was made often in favour of some religious person or institution, 
or for some good service. According to the original meaning, the 
term implies that the holder of a plot of land is excused " from pay¬ 
ing the Government revenue; and usually it would he the person's 
own land that is " excused" from revenue payment, or a grant of 
land at disposal of the State has been made revenue-free." But in 
the older days, when proprietary right was less thought of, the State 
no doubt granted in mu^afi a village or plot of land which was 
already in the occupation of some one else. Here the rnu'dfidar 
contented himself with leaving the original occuiiants in possession, 
but he tookbatai"—a share in the produce—from them. The 
mu'afi also had no condition of service attached to it. The terms 
and “ mu'afi" have now come to be used very much as 
synonyms. This is owing to the fact that service is not now re¬ 
quired as the condition of the grant. A *'mu'afi " is, moreover, 
usually a small grant; the j^gir grant was commonly held by 
persons of some family and consideration. At the present day^ 
however, one hears the pettiest revenue-free holdings called" jagfr.^' 

In any case when a jagir or a mu^afi, which was for life onlj'-, 
lapses, then if the grantee was the mere recipient of Government 
revenue, he or his heir has no further claim ; but this in practice is 
rarely the case, for the grantee may be actual owner of some of the 
land, and may have improved the waste, and may have also reduced 
the proprietors of the villages to being his tenants on some favourable 
terms. In tbis case the position to be assigned to the successors of 
the grantee may be difficult to decide. And when such grants 
lapse, special proposals arc submitted to the Financial Commissioner 
showing with whom the estate is to be settled and at what rates. 

In settling a resumed revenue assignment, the practice depends 
on whether we are dealing with an enfire estatCy or with revenue^ 
free plots inside an estate which pays revenue. In the former case, 
a's the estate was settled like any other, on lapse of the assignment 
all that happens is that the revenue is in future paid to Government. 
When ^plol lapses, the assessment has to be considered and also 
who is to be settled with, the ex-mu'afidar or the estate owner. 
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In a few places^ on the border of Hindustan^ State grants called 
istimrari-rauqarrari are found’’’. They might or might not be 
proprietary grants. If not, they only gave a right to receive the 
Government revenue, of which only the fixed sum specified in the 
graut had to bo remitted to the treasury. 

§ 17 .—Tahqddri or superior rights over proprietary villages. 

Besides these cases of revenue assignment, other cii’cumstances 
may create a double tenure or interest in the land. The unsettled 
and precarious tenure of former Governments, and the disturbances 
and oppression which marked their era, constantly tended to set up 
one class of proprietors and throw down another. A revenue 
farmer might acquire a certain right, or villages may have put 
themselves under the management of some wealthy or powerful 
person for the sake of his protection. Had the course of things 
gone on unaltered, these persons would have in time become pro¬ 
prietors, obliterating the original rights; but as it is, the growth 
of the superior has been arrested before it had reached the stage of 
completely absorbing the original rights in the village below him. 
At the present day, therefore, there are rights on both sides which 
demand recognition at settlement. The class of cases in which this 
occurs in the Panjab are neither numerous nor important; for 
T^nt of a better term the superior right is called taluqdari, and the 
right of the oiiginal holder is still called biswadari, a term which 
properly implies simple proprietorship in the soil 

As in the North-West Provinces, the rule at settlement is, 
wherever possible, to acknowledge the actual proprietors and allow 
the superior a fixed cash allowance or'mlllikdna. The law, however, 

7 In Karnil for example. See Barkley’s edition of Directions, § 133, page 51. 

* The V biswaddr” is the actual soil-holder^ the taluqdar ” (or the “zamhidar ”) is 
the superior right-holder. In the Cis-Sutlej States, in the case of the Sikh j^girddrs 
described in the text, the practice is said to ho reversed; the conquerors call themselves 
'‘biswad&i* ” and the soil-owners **zamfiid4r ” (using the term in its literal sense). 
This is only because the conquering chiefs chose to assume the complete right in the 
land, and so called their ** right ” the biswaddri, deposing the real biswadars to being 
mere ** landbolders.’* 
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gives power to the Financial Commissioner, as the chief controlling 
authority, to determine which party shall be settled with 

The cases in which questions of double tenure arise are often 
those in which a mu^afi or a j^igir tenure exists, and when the reveijue- 
free right lapses, a settlement has to be made; it may be that the 
quondam grantee or his family have actual proprietary rights in the 
estate, besides the fact of the revenue assignment; or it may be 
that his right was quasi-proprietary, and it is for consideration 
whethef he shall be admitted to engage, or the body under him. 

§ 18 .—Inferior proprietors. 

The superior and inferior interests which arise from the existence 
of the revenue grants or some person with the " taluqdari ” interest, 
described in the last two paragraphs, are concurrent over the entire 
estate. But there may be many vestiges of former proprietary rights 
which do not extend beyond particular plots of land now in posses¬ 
sion of the holders. In the Punjab, just as elsewhere, these have 
been provided for according to the state and degree of survival, by 
recognition as inferior proprietors, or as tenants with privileges of 
rent-rate and fixed occupancy; and, naturally enough, it is not 
always easy to draw the line between the two. 

One of the commonest ways in which the adn4-malik right, 
as it is often' called in the Panjab, arises, is in the case of 
persons who originally settled along with the proprietors, but who 
were not of the same caste or clan, and were not admitted to the 
full proprietary position as members of the community 

Descendants of the female relatives of the Original founders 
also got into a village on similar terms. 

There may be also proprietors of their holdings who are out¬ 
siders, but have got land by grant of Government (of abandoned or 

- * See Bnrkley^s edition of Directions, § 128i and Revonue Act, section 34. 

^ This kind of inferior right constantly arose in cases where one or more leaders 
started under a grant to found a village, and required help in so doing. In some 
cases, indeed, as in the Dera Ismail Khdn district already noticed, the whole of the 
settlers became equally proprietors, but in other districts the owners were adua- 
xndliks, as in the case of the settlers in Multan. 
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ownerless lands), or by purchase. In some cases tenants purchase 
the proprietary ri^ht in their holdings. 

In some parts of the Rawalpindi divisioD^ certain classes of 
ocq,upants of land have been declared sub-proprietors of the land 
in their own possession, and settled with at fixed rates on a sort 
of sub-settlement. In some cases the village community can 
require the sub-proprietor to join the community, taking his 
share in the liabilities, and becoming entitled to a correspond¬ 
ing share in the profits^. In the Hazara district, the inferior pro¬ 
prietor, or " inalik-kabza^^ as he is called, is found just as in the 
Rawalpindi division. Major Wace^ has devoted some interesting 
remarks to this institution. The malik-kabza of these parts 
pays no rent, beyond the revenue demand and cesses duo on his 
holding: he is not a member of the coparcenary body of village pro¬ 
prietors, and can claim no interest in the village common, exee.pt the 
user of grazing, wood, and grass, to the extent of liis personal wants. 

I must pass over the objections which were made to the allow¬ 
ing of such a tenure, la truth, it is one whicli accords with fact, 
and that is its complete vindication. Major Wace points out that 
it is quite consistent with native history. Such rights, so limited, 
were granted to faqirs and other religious persons. An old Sikh 
mu^afidar often occupied the same position, since when one of the 
original wdrisaii or proprietors recovered his village on the establish¬ 
ment of Britisli rule, after years of dispossession, it was only reason¬ 
able to allow some privileges to those who, during all that long term 
of years, had had the management of the village. It would be con¬ 
trary to past prescription to require such persons to pay any rent 
on their holdings; at the same time it would not be consistent 
with facts to admit tbe malik-kabza to all the privileges of the 
actual proprietary body, who had many other rights and privileges 
as such, besides the receipt of rent. 

^ JlieUnn let Settlement Report, § 267 (2). 

® BetUemeut Report, 1868-74, Chap, V, 18 (p, 121), In Hazara the whole dia- 
triet watains 1,925 such sub-proprietora, cultivating 12,769 acres, ahont 3 per cent, 
of the total; the average holding is 6i acres. 
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In the Hissar settlement the sub-proprietors are the same as 
those who in Rohtak were classed as occupancy tenants; and 
the same may, without doubt, ‘ be found in other places. It is of 
course, as I remarked, not easy to draw,the line between persons 
who are inferior proprietors and those who are occupancy tenants. 
As a rule, they differ practically, in the fact that the sub-proprie- 
tor^s tenure is not only heritable but also transferable. 

§ 19.— Tenants. 

As already remarked, it is not easy to draw the line in cases 
where these subordinate rights appear, between tliose who should 
be called proprietors, even in an inferior grade, and those who are 
more properly called tenants, though entitled to some special 
privileges. And in point of fact there are cases where very similar 
rights may be found treated in one category or the other, according 
to the opinion of the Settlement Officer on the spot. 

There are people who have paid no rents beyond the Govern¬ 
ment revenue, and are called sub-proprietors in one place and 
privileged tenants in another. And the Panjab Tenancy Law 
(which does not apply to any one recorded as under-proprietor) 
expressly states as a ground for claiming a privileged tenancy, the 
very facts which I have above alluded to as constituting in some 
cases a sub-proprie'jary right. 

Now, this leads me to speak of the Tenancy Law. Its history 
is different from that of the North-West Provinces law. Act X 
of 1859, with its artificial rule of a tenant-right after twelve 
years' possession, was never formally introduced, but still the rule 
has had a considerable influence on the fortune of tenants, and has 
caused the tenant-right battle to be waged with peculiar vehemence. 

I have mentioned that the settlements were, at annexation, 
directed to be made on the North-West system; and the North-West 
^'Directions" and the tabular forms prescribed for settlements were 
introduced. The forms, when they referred to tenants, often contained 
columns separately for "teiiants-at-will" and for "occupancy- 
tenants." It was then very natural that subordinate revenue 
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officials^ and '^amius^^ trained iu tlie North-West Provinces, should^ 
in filling up the columns headed ''inaurdsi” (with occupancy 
rights), insert the names not only of those tenants who naturally 
had a claim, but also those whom they found to have been in 
possession for twelve years or more. 

In the course of the controversy to which I have alluded, this 
fact was brought to notice, and in some districts an encjuiry tvas 
ordered, and it was found that many tenants had been recorded 
solely under the rule which was not in force in the Panjub ; hence 
a revision of the tenant lists was iu some instances ordered. 
Wlieu this revision was complete, it was held that the entries that 
remained unchallenged might fairly be considered to represent a 
just statement of actual right. 

So when the Tenancy Act was passed (Act XXVTII of 1868), 
although its principle evidently is to recognise only rights which 
arc on the merits entitled to consideration, still tlie Legislature 
included, as also entitled to such recognition, those riglits which 
had been recorded at a regular or revised settlement. But while 
admitting these rights on the ground of their having been recorded, 
the law is careful to prevent the stereotyping of errors, and 
the landlord is still allowed to prove against the recorded right, by 
establishing certain circumstances which the Act describes. 

The occupancy tenants are in two classes—tliose under section 
5 and those under section G. The former include— 

(a) tenants who pay no rent beyond the amount of reve¬ 
nue and village cesses, and whose ancestors paid none; 
(&) people who, once being proprietors, lost their right 
(otherwisethan by forfeiture), and notwithstanding con¬ 
tinued to hold ae tenants; 

(c) representatives of those who took part in the original 
founding; 

(rf) a tenant who is, or has been, jagirdar of the village, or 
part of it, in which the land is situate, and bus continu¬ 
ously occupied the land for twenty years. 

Those under section 6 are the tenants recorded with occujmncy 
rights at settlement. 
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Any one is also entitled to claim a right of occupancy on any 
other grounds if he can establish this in a suit. 

There is a difference as regards ejectment. A tenant under sec¬ 
tion 5, andone under section 6, if of thirty yeaiV standing (personally 
or through his ancestors), can only be ejected for non-satisfaction of 
a decree for rent. Ordinary “ section-G tenants can be ejected on 
tender of compensation for right, besides comj)cnsation for im¬ 
provements as provided by the Act. 

Beyond these recognitions of right, no artificial tenant-right 
is contemplated. The Act contains only tlie necessary pro¬ 
visions as to ejectment, conditions of enhancement, compensation 
for tenants' improvements, and so forth, and such general provi¬ 
sions relating to tenants of all classes generally as are necessary. 
Sub-letting and alienation of holding are allowed to occupancy 
tenants, but to others oulv with consent of the landlord. 

The right of tenants to plant trees or sink wells, without the 
Consent of tlic owners, is a matter on which local custom will be 
found definite enough; the Act takes no notice of the subject and 
does not declare whether the tenant has or has not such a right. 
This matter will be determined by proof of local custom. The Act 
only deals with the legal effect of improvements when made. 

The tenant at wdll" has theoretically no right bej’ond his year 
of tenancy, but untler the Act he is entitled to notice to quit, except 
under certain circumstances ; so it is really a tenancy from year to 
year, not exactly at will. 

The Act does not apply to Hazara, which has a Tenancy Regu¬ 
lation of its own, but the rights recognised by the Regulation are 
in principle identical with the above, and will therefore need no 
special notice. 

As regards the local customs and names relating to tenancy, 
they are numerous. The terms frequently relate to the fact that 
the tenant was the first to clear the land (butamar tenants, &c.), or 
they indicate their residence or non-residence in the village, or epit¬ 
omise the nature of the contract, the share in the produce which 
the tenaut receives, ajid so forth. 
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Section IV.— Land Tenures in the Central Provinces. 

§ 1 .—Peculiar features of the Central Provinces tenures. 

In the common form of villag-c-tenure of these Provinces, we 
are introduced to a feature which is not found in any other part of 
Upper India. TlieJ proprietary right as it now exists—the m4l- 
guzavi tenure—is a creation of our own system. In the North- 
West Provinces and the Panjdh, the idea of the middleman pro¬ 
prietor has found expression only in an ideal form. The village- 
body as a whole is the proprietor in theory, hut the actual sharers 
ai’C for all practical purposes in the enjoyment of proprietary rights 
in their holding. In Oudli a distinct proprietary right has been 
recognised in the taluqdar, but under him the village communities 
may retain their own constitution, to an extent which leaves it 
well-nigh perfect, and makes the taluqdAr a landlord whose power is 
very restricted, at any rate as regards all villages that have a 
sub-settlement. In all these cases, the tenures, however much they 
may owe to our legal shaping aud development, are still natural in 
their origin, and are based on customary features of landed interest 
which have arisen, become modified, and ultimately fixed, by the 
historical circumstances of the country, tlie effects of conquest, of 
military occupation, and of the changes and chances of Native rule. 

But in the Central Provinces we come back to an almost wholly 
artificial tenure, which has grown out of our revenue system on the 
same principles that the zamfndari tenure grew in Bengal. The 
circumstances of the villages were such, that a strong fwdy entitled 
to be called proprietor not appearing, there was the usual latitude 
for the growth of the power of the persons who managed the State 
revenue collections, and the ultimate recognition of those persons as 
proprietors. 

That is an epitome of the history of the villages in all the dis¬ 
tricts, except some in the Sagar and Narbada districts; my object 
in this section is to explain in more detail, how this new proprietor¬ 
ship over the villages originated, aud how it developed. 
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I have already explained how, as the territories that form the 
"Central Pi’ovinces came up for regular settlement (on the termin¬ 
ation or the failure of the tentative leases and settlements that 
had marked their earlier days), the Government ordera all pointed 
to the " recognition of a secure right of property as the principle 
which would, if applied, set everything straight. That meant that 
every group of lands was to have a proprietor or body of pro¬ 
prietors to be settled with on the North-West system. 

When, as in some of the Sagar and Narbada districts, there 
were existing joint proprietary communities as in the North-West- 
ern Provinces, the plan was carried out without difficulty. But 
in most districts the villages were of the noii-uuited type, and 
knew of no common property or joint responsibility. Consequently, 
in the case of such villages, the orders first seem to have aimed at 
creating the joint liability, and so constructing village communities 
on the required model. Nor did this seem anything very difficult. 
The villages were, or might easily be, divided into local areas with 
definite boundaries (for under either form the villages are localised 
groups of cultivators); there was the hereditary " patel or village 
headman, and other officials of the village, or there was a lump assess¬ 
ment® on the whole village, engaged for by the Mardtha revenue- 
farmer, and by him (or by the headman) distributed among the 
occupants, Mighf not such a village be easily made into a joiht pro¬ 
prietary body ? Might not the cultivators be persuaded to agree to 
being declared owners of the land on condition that they would 
engage as a body for the assessment and be jointly responsible for it 
—their " patel ” taking exactly the representative position of the 
North-West lambardar ? But it was found that this could not bo 
done. It was tried iuNimar, for instance, and failed. Under the 
North-Western system there was but one other course. If the land¬ 
holders were not a proprietary community with the security of 
joint liability to Government, there must be found some other 

^ This will bo oxpluined presently. Tlic Maraihd nssessmeiits were sometimes in 
the lump, sometimes ou each holding. 
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proprietor over them; who was the proprietor to be? I will answer 
the question first, and explain the reasons afterwards. The patels 
or village-headmen, and also the revenue-farmers of the Maratha 
system, succeeded in so many instances, as give a general character 
to the settlement*, in acquiring or being recognised as proprietors 
of the village. 

In fact, their position and opportunities enabled them to grow 
into something really very like proprietors. In most cases they 

had a close connection with the estate. It is only I believe 

• 

In a few villages that the recognised owner has little or no real 

• 

management of llie property. It is chiefly in the vicinity of large 
towns that the malguzdr owner does not live in his village or in one 
of his villages, but is an absentee, drawing his rent, and perhaps 
not having been twice inside the village in his life. In such cases 
he has a kanidar or agent on the spot to represent him ; and it 
is with reference to such cases also, that the appointment of a 
muqaddarn or executive headman, contemplated by the llcvcnue 
Act of 18S1, will be convenient. 

Thus a proprietary right was crqated by consolidating the posi¬ 
tion of the revenue-farmers, whom we found managing the villages 
and paying the Government revenue 

§ hUtorj/ of the villages, — lievhmefarmers. 

The primeval system of the ancient Gond kingdom was, in all 
probability, that typical form of the Hindu Raj which has been 
described in the introductory chapter on Tenures. 

As a rule, circumstances had not led to the development of 
village communities, except in the districts nearer to the North- 
West Provinces, 

The villages remained of-the non-united type. They consisted 
of local groups of cultivators, each with a hereditary right over his 

* U is usually called tUo “ malf^uzavi settlemeut *' of the Central Provinces, bo* 
cause our system udiuitlod the man who engaged for the revenuo—the malguzar— 
to be proprietor, 

" (hant’s Giizeltecr, lulroduction, page clxii. 
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owa holding only, and each paying his own share of the grain as 
revenue to the Raja, Each village had, as we shall see, its staff of 
village servants and a recognised headman, whose office was gener¬ 
ally, but not always, allowed to become hereditary. The headman^s 
title is patel®.^^ 

This system the Maratha Government did not, as a general rule, 
interfere with. In countries where its power was firmly establish¬ 
ed, it fixed a separate revenue for each landholder and collected 
it by means of the headman. This system was followed in the 
neighbouring countries of Berar, Khandesh, Satara, and Poona : 
it was essentially raiyatwar.^^ But in the Maratha districts of 
the Central Provinces a somewhat different system was developed : 
this is often called a mauzawar or village system, but it is by no 
means to be confused with the village system of the North-Western 
Provinces settlement, with which it has really nothing in com¬ 
mon. The Maritthas under this system levied a Innip sum ou ihs 
whole villagey^wii the headman (patel) made out a yearly “ lagwaiV' 
a sort of jamabandi (as it would be elsewhere called), showing 
how each man in the village was to pay a sliarc according to his 
holding and according to custom. 

Wherever the patel was not strong enough to secure the pay¬ 
ments with requisite punctuality, or Avherevor from amy other cause 

•» 

they thought it would pay better, the Marathas either reduced the 
patel to a nominal position, or at any rate gave over the village 
to a revenue-farmer, who engaged to pay in the whole sum 
assessed, A malguzar might in this way be put over several 
villages, just as a “ patel may be head now, of more than one 
village. 


• The office of “patel,” or in the Mardthi form patil (often incorrectly written 
potel or potail), U of great antiquity. Copper grunts have been dug up in Ujain 
addressed to the cultivators and “ patuliku” of a village (Niinar Seltlcincnt Report, 
page 149; sec also page 112, Ac.) It is stitl regarded as an office of considernhlc 
dignity ; groat princes like llulkur and vSindia retain the title of ** patel; ” and in 
some districts of the Central Provinces where there are Rajput Chiefs or great 
zamiuddra, they often hold the office of patel of their own domanial villngcs (sec also 
the Section ou Berar Tenures, Book IV). 
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Tills system is said to mark the decadence of the Marathi 
power, or to have been adopted when that power was in an uncer¬ 
tain iK)sition, owing to its rivalry with other powers, * 

The Marath&s were keen financiers, and always recognised the 
fact they made more by dealing (as far as possible) with the indi¬ 
vidual raiyat direct: then thei'e was no one to intercept a portion 
of the revenue payment, as would be the case directly a middle¬ 
man was employed. But such a plan required the Government to 
be strong and in a position minutely to overlook and control its 
own officers as well as the headmen of villages. Hence the 
farming system marks a stage of less complete control. But 
even then, I believe I am right in saying, the Maratha never 
allowed its farmer to get hold of enormous estates, as the Mughal 
Deputies of Bengal did when their power was declining. The 
point of resemblance is, that the farmer, when once able to 
establish himself firmly, took the place of the ousted hereditary 
patel, and became the virtual head and proprietor of the village, 
gradually growing into his proprietary position, on the same prin¬ 
ciple (though on a smaller scale) than the great zamfndar of Bengal 
did. lie bought in lands, took mortgages for loans advanced to 
pay the revenue, and located tenants on waste lands; and in 
justice to those who recognised (or created, if it be so) his pi*o- 
prietary character at the settlement, it must be remembered that 
in many cases (I do not say in all), by the time the regular settle¬ 
ment began, the revenue-farmer really had, in virtue of his oppor¬ 
tunities, got to look like a true owner 

§ 3.— The PateL 

It was not in all cases that a revenue-farmer was employed, or 
if employed that he succeeded in thoroughly displacing the patel 

7 It ehould be remembered that by the time oar settlement begtin, there was only 
one person or family in virtual proprietary position, whatever was the origin of that 
person. The conflict which in Mar^t.lia days had existed between the patel and 
the nwMiue-f'armer put over him had long censed. Kither the patel or the farmer, 
whichever it was, had become firmly settled as master of the village, and when our 
settlement began was in such a position that he could not be overlooked. 
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and reigning in his stead. But in those cases in which the old 
patel had survived, or had managed to dispense with the farmer^s 
assistance altogether, he had originally not a bit more of a gene¬ 
rally proprietary character over the village than the revenue-farmer 
had. The patel had not, in many of the districts (those of the 
Bhonsli R4jas), any special holding in the village. The office was 
even hereditary only on sufferance He was merely the repre¬ 
sentative of the cultivators and the agent of the Government in 
apportioning and collecting the revenue of his village. 

In Nimdr, however, as in the Bombay districts to the west, the 
patel held a watan'^ or certain lands originally acquired by him 
in virtue of his office. The actual official duty could of course be 
only performed by one person ; and the State would always inter¬ 
fere in case the immediate heir was not fit to perform the actual 
official duties, and would appoint some member of the family, or 
even some coadjutor, to do the work. But still the watan^^ itself 
remained in the family. It included the titles the official dig¬ 
nity and precedence (or manpan), as well as certain dues and fees 
on marriages and other solemnities, and the ownership of the 
'^garhi'' or central enclosure of the village site. But its central 
object was the zira^at,*' or lands held in virtue of office, as a sort 
of remuneration or means of support (or both together), and lightly 
assessed Not only the patel, but all the village officials were 
holders of a watan on the same principles. The pandhya or 
patwari and the mojamddr (majmu^idar, a sort of patwari of a 
section of a village) had each a watan, and so had the desh-pau- 
dya" and " desh-mukh,'^ who were superior headmen (over the p£n- 
dyas and patels respectively) in a whole pargana. Various other 
grades of village servants, and even hereditary artisans (alauti), 

* HU hereditary character was recoguised chiefly iu those parts of the Nagpur 
territory which had been ceded by the Nizdm.. 

* Nim&r Settlement Report, § 187. 

Chhindwdra Settlement Report, § 178. The zir&’at often consisted of the 
best fields in the village, as the headman had great opportunities of getting what ho 
liked into his own bands. 

2d 
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had also their petty watan^ The " patelgi ” or patelship is in this 
district hereditary. The Government at the present day acts just 
as the former Government did in respect of the performance of the 
actual official work. It selects the heir who is most fitted; hut 
though only one can hold the actual office, the whole family suc¬ 
ceed together—as many as are entitled by the Hindu law of 
inheritance—to the watan. In this, consequently, there may be 
several sharers ; in fact as many branches as the original stock has 
thrown out®. Often, when the shares were numerous, the younger 
branches got a plot of land rent-free in commutation of their 
share. There have been many cases where the watan has been 
partitioned into many shares, and this is excessively disadvan¬ 
tageous. In the absence, however, of any custom of primo¬ 
geniture, or of one heir succeeding, it is unavoidable®. 

To make the ^^pateP^ of the villcige was therefore just 

as much an act of artificial creation as it was in the case of the 
malguz^r or revenue-farmer. And this is still more the case in 
those districts in which the patel was not a watanddr. At the 
same time the fact that the zii'd^at lands (when those existed) 
constituted a nucleus of property, and that the patel had the 
power of settling the waste, would go security with the village 
banker for a villager's advance, and then would take the land in 
mortgage, afforded opportunities which produced just the same 
result in gradually building up quasi-proprietary position in the 
whole village as in the case of the revenue-farmer. 

^ See these described in the Nitndr Settlement Report, pnges 138-40. 

® In the Bcrar Gazetteer Mr. Lyall notices how in Western Central India the 
“ watan ” U more prized than anything else. Speaking of the Sindkher Chief (in 
the south-west corner of Berar), he tells ns that the family had held large jd^r 
estates in the 16th century. lu Upper India he would ou this basis have developed 
to A great “ zamlnddr ” or “ taluqddr ” but in the Dakhati ho was content to be the 
*• deshmukh ” of a dozen parganas, the " patel ” of fifty villageB» and in his own 
town of Sindkher the pluralist holder of all the grants attached to menial services-— 
washing, shaving, sweeping, &c. The family had let go its jdgirs, yet had seized 
•very sort of*** watan ” on which it could lay hands (page 101). 

® See also Nimdr Settlement Report, page 112, and Hushangdbad Report, page 
65, para. 23. 
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This side of the question should not be forgotten. Thus in 
reviewing the Nimar Settlement Report, the Chief Commissioner 
observes— 

“ Though not proprietors in the English sense of the word, they undoubtedly 
had an interest in the Tillago far beyond that of mere collecting agents. If 
we admit the principle that a degree ot independent interest in the soil is the 
best guarantee both for the prosperity of the land and for the facility of col¬ 
lection, the patel had obviously the first claim to selection as the representative 
of the village community 

§ 4 .—Effect of settlement, 

I hope it will now be clear to the student what was the original 
position of the revenue-farmer and the patel, who at the settle¬ 
ment were recognised .as proprietors of the village, under the 
influence of the North-Western Revenue System; and at the same 
time that he will see how far the selection was an arbitrary one 
imposed by the system, and how far there were circnmstances 
which naturally promoted, if they did not actually necessitate it. 
Whether the person selected to be proprietor was originally a 
farmer, or the patel, was determined for each village under settle¬ 
ment, entirely on the facts and on the merits of the case, accord¬ 
ing to whether a patel had survived at all, or whether, if he had, 
he or the farmer was practically the owner. For, as I remarked in 
a previous note, by the time our settlement began, one or the other 
had long got the upper hand, and was settled in the village in 
such a position of superiority that there was little or no question 
about it. Origiually, the Mardthis cared, before anything else, for 
their revenue; and if the patel did not satisfy them as far as revenue 

^ A striking instance of the way in which a pateFs connection with the laud 
grew is to be found in the Ch£nda Settlement Iteport, In the troublous times which 
followed 1804, when the Mardthk power was waning, and every district almost was a 
scene of struggle for the supremacy, the patela everywhere came forward and boldly 
protected the villages, erecting the mud or stoue forts still so commonly seen in the 
midst of Central Provinces villages, lu such times the people leaned almost wholly 
on the patel and submitted to him iu everything concerning the affairs of the village. 

See also an account of the growth of the patel's power under Sir R. Jenkins’system 
in the N4gpur Province, and the remarks on it by the Commissioner in his review of 
the Ch4nda Settlement Report, page 10. 
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matters were concerned, a separate revenue lessee was put in 
without the least hesitation. Mr. Elliott remarks that not only 
had the patel no recognised claim to take the revenue lease him¬ 
self, or if he had it, to get it renewed, but that the custom of so 
renewing it to the same person was not even sufficiently common 
to create a quasi-right. If there was no competition, the revenue 
official of the pargauahad no motive for ousting the holder, whether 
patel or farmer, but if any one bid higher, there was nothing to 
restrain him from accepting the offer 

So it happens that sometimes a patel had retained his position, 
and sometimes a revenue-farmer had usurped it, and either was 
recognised under our system as proprietor, according to the circum¬ 
stances of the case. 

§ b.^Illustrations from Settlement Beports. 

I have noticed the following instances in the Settlement Reports 
which may illustrate the subject:— 

In Baitul® the patels had mostly been displaced and malguzars 
or lessees had taken their i)lace and were recognised, except in a few 
cases, as proprietors. 

In some districts, as Wardha^ and Jabalpur®, the mdlguzfir, 

or "revenue engagee,^^ is spoken of, and it seems that here it is 

meant that sometimes he was an outsider lessee, and sometimes the 
« 

local patel holding the lease. 

In Ch4nda again®, and, indeed, in most of the districts which 
had been managed under Sir 11. Jenkins* system (under which no 
outside lessees were admitted), the patels had retained their place 
and were recognised as the proprietors. 

In Nim4r, which is par excellence the country of the watanddr 
patels, the system preceding the present settlement had been one 

^ Hoshang'^bdd Settlement Roporti pngo 160, para. 16. 

^ Settlement Report, §§ 98, 99. 

7 Id., § 144. 

« Id., § 92. 

^ Scttlomeut Report, §§ 32 and 277. 
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practically, though not in name, raiyatwari," dealing direct with, 
the individual land occupant; so that here also there had been no 
place for usurping lessees. The orders of Government first con¬ 
templated making the cultivators or “ junadars^”'^ into proprietary 
communities, provided they would take the joint responsibility. 
But the “ jiinadars " would have none of it, and so the old patels 
were made proprietors over them. In South Nimar also, the 
chaudhari, a sort of assistant patel,'^ was also recognised as pro¬ 
prietor^. 

In many districts it would seem that where there had been 
room for a possible choice between a village patel and a revenue- 
farmer, as one only could be sehicted, it was customary to grant the 
other a '^malikana” or cash allowance or compensation; or pei'haps 
he would be allowed a bit of land rent-free, still called his " haq 
or watau,'' as, if in recognition of a past hereditary title. 

§ 6.— The Gdonliyds of Samhalpur^ 

I cannot close this account of the growth of the malguzar 
tenures without alluding to the curious case of the gdontiyas of 
Sambalpur®. This district is close to the tributary states of Orissa, 
and the institution of a village headman or g^ontiya is the same, 
apparently, as in that province. 

The villages here present the usual features of the old non- 
united village, but with the headman, or gaontiya, grown into a 

I ennuot trnco the uienning of this word nor bo sure of its true spelling; sonio 
times it is written junar-dar. 

’ Nimar Settlement Report, page 266. 

^ The Sambnipur Settlement Report is not published. There is an allusion to 
the district, quoting a report of Lieutenant Birch in 1857f in the replies from the 
Central Provinces Government to the questions of the Famine Commission. My iufor- 
” uiation is derived chieRy from olbcial correspondence in the office of the Revenue De¬ 
partment of the Government of India. This correspondence is interesting as showing 
bow Western terms and the arrangements made by difierent powers for collecting 
revenue, affect our views of proprietary character. Because the Marathds or other 
powers made short settlements for five years or so with the g&outiyas, and because in 
our language we called these settlements 'Meases,** and the gAoutiyA consequently 
became the “lessee,*^ the correspondence is Riled with discussions as to whether tho 
gAontiya is anything like a proprietary of the village, or is only 6ve years* lessee.’* 
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position which shows how easily the non-united village type can be 
overlaid by other forms. 

I'he present settlement arrangements have virtually arrested 
such a complete transformation, and has secured to every landholder 
what is pmctically a raiyatwari tenure, while the g^ntiya has only 
a sort of superior proprietorship which I will describe presently. 

Under existing circumstances, the local area of the village is 
grouped into bhogra^' lands which are the sir or home farm of 
the giontiya, and ''raiyati lands which are held by the village 
cultivators. 

But it will be best to describe what was the earlier custom 
in these villages. In many of them the gdontiya is the founder of 
the village (of course the present gaontiy^i is probably only a 
descendant or representative of the man who first cleared the village 
for cultivation but it will simplify matters if I speak of the ances¬ 
tor himself). He obtained a grant from the Baja and set about 
clearing a site for residence and land for fields. Sambalpuris noted 
for its tanks and its mango groves. These are usually due to 
the gaontiyas. When the headman or founder began the work he 
established a great tank and planted a grove. As his natural 
reward, he took the land nearest the tank as his own (this was the 
foundation of his sir or hhogra holding, as it is locally called). 

All the people who came with him to tile work,—for it is 
obvious a single hand cannot found a village,—out of deference to 
natui-al superiority, or out of necessity for some sort of tacit under- 
standing as to subordination of the led to the leader, regarded him 
as in a superior position 

• X do not mean that in all cases the present g4ontiy4 founded the village, either 
himself or in the person of his ancestor. A man may have come to the headship sub- • 

scqacntly by the H^a’a appointmont or otherwise, and thenceforward maintained 
himself in the position. 

* And this no doubt gave rise to the custom that if the raiyat is wealthy enough 
to make a tank in his land, he gets the gAontiyA to turn the first sod, which is a token 
that the iaok does not give him such a claim, that if he relinquishes the holding* 

ke can reclaim it afterwards, or prevent the gAontiya dealing with the relinquished 
land. 
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But each raiyat or cultivator, none the less, regarded himself 
as permanently entitled to the land he cleared, subject to the pay¬ 
ment of the Rajahs share. Should he leave the village, he lost his land. 

A new-comer taking up land with the gdontiya's permission 
got just Ihe same position as any older settler. 

It is remarkable that in these villages the custom of redistri¬ 
buting land was in force, and still remains so. It is not merely that 
certain holdings, or plots, are made to change hands periodically; 
but in Older to secure an equality, the whole of the land is classified, 
and each cultivator gets a little soil of each kind from the best to 
the worst, and these little lots, making up a holding, are periodically 
redistributed^. Supposing a raiyat is entitled to a twelfth of the 
land, he gets his twelfth, not in one plot, but in twelve pieces con¬ 
sisting each of ono-twelfth of each particular class of soil into which 
custom has divided the area. 

Under the British settlement the gdontiya is declared proprie¬ 
tor, but his proprietorship is limited. In the first place he is 
absolute owner of his own bhogra land, and is responsible for the 
revenue on the entire village. 

In order to remunerate him for this responsibility, he is allowed 
to have so much of his bhogra land revenue-free as equals a fourth 
of the entire assessment; for the rest he pays revenue. 

But his bhogra is his absolute property, and any tenants he 
employs to cultivate it are merely tenauts-at-will. 

Hb is also allowed to locate new cultivators on the waste (which 
is allotted as elsewhere to the village area) or on lands which may 
he relinquished; he is allowed to charge rent on these, which rent 

^ The same practice contioues in other districts of the Chhatlsgarh Division (sea 
Baipur Settlement 2teport» sections 170-^2). 

As long as the landholders are recognised (as in Sambalpur) as practically pro¬ 
prietors of their holdings* the practice* though highly inconvenient* gives rise to 
no legal question. But in the other districts where it survives* the malguz&ri tenure 
is in full force and the ** raiyats ” are now tenants or perhaps malik-maqbnzvs. Here* 
then* a question arises—could those tenants who shifted their holdings acquire an 
occupancy right under Act X P The matter will be provided for in the new Tenancy 
Law, but at present there is no legal solution for the question. 
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must not exceed the revenue-rate paid by other raiyats. In other 
words, these new-comers are assessed to revenue like the rest, only 
the revenue payment goes to the gaontiyfi proprietor as his rent, 
not to the treasury. 

The raiyats are not, at present, allowed to alienate their holdings. 
The state of the country is not such as to require this power, and if 
alienation were allowed, the gaontiyas would immediately take the 
land, buying it really for nothing, but nominally in payment of some 
old and forgotten debts 

In the Bilaspur district, which is in this neighbourhood, the gaon¬ 
tiyas were apparently made malguzari proprietors of their village, 
leaving the raiyats to secure their occupancy rights'' under the 
Tenant Law 

§ 7 .—Tenures from grant of the Sovereign Power,^ 

Such arc the ordinary proprietary tenures in villages as deter¬ 
mined by our settlements. Next I have to speak of the special 
proprietary titles arising from royal (service and other) grants. 

In some parts of the country, especially in the hill tracts, are 
chiefs of Gond or Bajput oi'igin, who are recognised as owners of their 
estates; and these are now spoken of as zaminddri estates, almost in 
the Bengal sense. These are in fact either minor and subordinate 
chiefs' estates, surviving fi-om the old days, or arc estates derived, 
as I have previously described, from the division of some greater 
RAj ; or they are estates acquired by some grantee or local magnate 
who has risen to a position superior to that of the ordinary land¬ 
holder. 

There are also here, as elsewhere, a few jagir " estates granted 
originally on condition of militarjr service. Other grants called 
taluqddri (or locally tahatdari) are sometimes found. 

• The gdoutiydfl themselves were very anxious that the villagers should not have 
the right of transfer, partly, no doubt, from the fear of losing dignity,~since the 
ncw-cumer might not bo ns subservient to them as the former one; partly also from 
the long-descended desire to keep cultivators lest the hind should go out of cultiva¬ 
tion aud thus the revenuo for which they are responsible be endangered. 

^ See Bilaspur Settlement lleport, section 817. 
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There are also State grants called ^^mukta^^ or ub£rij which 
gave the estates at a fixed quit-rent or assessment. 

Lastly^ there are revenue-free grantees^ also recognised as pro¬ 
prietors^ called mu^4fidarsor mukasadars or sometimes 
" in^mdlrs/^ 

It did not follow that all these were originally, or in their 
nature, grants of the pr^rietary title; but the gmntees readily 
acquired the superior right. Some of these grants were made 
where there was waste to bo cleared, or old cultivation to be resusci¬ 
tated, so that their proprietary character is not far to seek. 

I will now proceed to offer some remarks illustrative of these 
tenures as they appear in different districts. 

§ S.^ZaminddrU, 

The zamfnd^ri is a large and often semi-independent tenure 
formed in certain districts ®; it is always held by one proprietor 
The owner has the right to all waste and forest in his grant, but is 
required (or may be required) to observe Government rules in re¬ 
spect of its management In Chanda the zammddri is indivisible 
and untransferable save to the nearest male heir, and is tenable 
during loyalty and good conduct. It descends by primogeniture, and 
members of the fajnily get only a maintenance. The lord also gets 
the Abkari (excise duty) and Pandri (or house tax) in his estates *. 

In some estates the zamindar or chief appoints a patwari and a 
representative patel for each village. 

In the Bilaspiir district these zamindaris may also*be found, 
and the Settlement Beport ^ notices the dislike of the families to 
division or separation of shares. 

^ This is a term used In the Nagpur province; districts of Nagpur, Chanda, Ac. 

^ As Rnipnr, miAghdt, Ghdiidn, Ac. 

In the Abirl zamindari (Chanda district) there are two ‘^sub.znmindars” 
created by tbe present owner. In Cbdnda the quit-rent is called takoli (Cbduda, 
Settlement Report, section 359}. 

‘ See Settlement Report, section 824, where the rules are given in detail. 

> Raipur Settlement Report, section 246. 

^ Settlement Report, section 311. 
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§ 9.— Jdgirs, 

% 

Thejigfr tenure, which is practically only another name for 
zamfndari, exists chiefly in Chhindwira I find no mention of it 
(except incidentally and apparently as synonymous with taluqddr) 
in the other reports. * 

The jigir was originally a grant of the revenue of a village or 
group of villages, either on condition of burnishing a military force 
or of service by keeping open the passes on the hill routes. But 
now such a title does not differ from the zamfndari. Originally 
also it was a life grant only, but became hereditary in many cases, 
because of a feeling that it was beneath the dignity of the Govern¬ 
ment to resume it. The succession to the jagir, as to the zamiudarf, 
goes to the eldest son, who is called “ gaddi-ka-malik.” Younger 
brothers get a maintenance allowance, or probably a rent-free grant 
of land in lieu thereof. 

§ 10,’^Taluqddrh, 

Of lesser rank, but somewhat similar, was the taluqdfir. The 
dignity varied with the size of the estate. The whole estate was 
assessed with a fixed quit-rent Sometimes the taluqdar collected 
the whole revenue and paid it into the treasury, getting back a 
fixed allowance. 

Many taluqs were granted like jagirs for rervice, but on a 
favourable quit-rent assessment. If the taluqdar was allowed to 
collect the revenue himself, paying his fixed quota into the treasury, 
he naturally got a more prominent position, and proprietor-like 
hold over fhe villages, than where the Government settled with 
the villages, and merely paid him his allowance ®. In most cases, 
however, the taluqdar granted leases, disposed of the waste, and 
acted as landlord Wherever %he taluqdars have maintained 

^ Cbhindwara Settlement Report, Chapter XI, section 499, &o. 

^ .Tabalpor Settlement Report, section 98. 

* See Narsinghpur Settlement Report, Chapter IX, section 158i Ao» 

^ See the accotiat of the Hushangdbad taluqa estates, page 166, sections 22-85. 
In Upper Qoddvari (Sironcha snb-division of Chinda) a sort of talnqdir called 
** sirdesh-mukh ’* is found; the sub-proprietors under him are called **dorwa** (Settle* 
ment Report). 
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the superior position^ they have been recognised at our settlements; 
but there has been some variety in treatment^ and chiefly in 
respect to the recognition of sub-proprietary rights and the admis* 
sion of the landholders to settlement or to sub-settlement. The 
following conditions now appear 

( 1 ) Small taluqa estates^ when the holder is settled with as the 

proprietor, and, ercept perhaps that his assessment leaves 
a somewhat larger margin of profit than to an ordinary 
malguzai’, there is little else but the complimentary title® 
to distinguish his tenure. 

(2) Larger estates where the taluqdar is recognised as the 

superior proprietor, but where there are persons on ® the 
estate whose claims to recognition resulted in their being 
recorded as sub-proprietors admitted to a sub-settlement. 

(3) Cases where the position of the taluqdar had originally been 

of the inferior grade, or by lapse of time and circumstances 
had become so weakened, that the landholders were settled 
with direct, as proprietors. In such cases, the settlement- 
holders pay the whole revenue into the treasury, a fixed 
stipend or malikana being paid from the treasury to 
the nominal taluqdar. 

The Mardthas had a form of taluqddri tenure called tahatdari, 
and this is found* chiefly in the Chhatisgarh districts. The term 
especially applies to a grant where there was perhaps a small settle¬ 
ment in the midst of a large uncleared tract: the grantee had to 
locate cultivators, make advances, and exert himself to bring as 
much of the grant under cultivation as possible; he paid a quit- 
assessment only j his grant was for a term of years only, and it might 
be renewed^®, but was by no means always so^. In some oases 

B See Mandla Settlement Report, § 201. 

* See these classes described in the section on subordinate tenures further on. 

^ See Bil&spur Settlement Report, § 313. There a contrast is drawn between the 
tahutd&r and taluqdar; the chief difference was that one had a grant of lands un¬ 
cleared or nearly so, and the latter of villages already cultivated. Of course when 
the grantee had spent money on the estate, his claim was stronger ; but in principle 
the Settlement OfQcers dealt with both classes in the same way. 

1 Rdipur Settlement Report, § 242. 
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therefore, the grantee's position as proprietor would be very strong. 
This is, however, not always the case. In four " tahat'’ parganas 
of Raipur it appeared that sub-leases had been granted, and that 
the expense of improvement had fallen on the sub-lessees. Then 
the tahatdar was treated just as before described; he was allowed 
the superior right over some villages, but none at all over others; 
but received a cash malikana 

§ \\,^^Vbdr{grants• 

Of the other titles derived from grants by the ruling power, the 
most prominent is theubari" of the Sagar and Narbada dis¬ 
tricts, closely analogous to that called in the Nagpur province 
“ mukta/' It is comparatively rai’e. It was a grant of an estate 
for life, to be held at a quit-rent—usually one-half the ordinary 
revenue. An immense deal of correspondence has taken place 
about these tenures, and it was proposed to make no enquiries 
about the rights of sub-proprietors in them ; but this was not in 
the end maintained 

It was found in this tenure (as in any others where there 
was a superior owner) that the ubaridar " might have lived away 
from the estate and merely drawn the cash-rent as a sort of pen¬ 
sion from it; or he might have some connection with it, directly 
granting leases to middlemen and making his own conditions; or 
he might have closely managed the whole estate, improved it, 
and spent money on it. It was finally decided that all rights 
might be examined, and subordinate rights recorded where it was 
equitable to do so. 

The larger “ ubari” estates were, in the matter of rights to the 
adjoining waste, treated like zamindaris and were allowed manorial 
perquisites'^ (whatever that may include) in forests and wastes be¬ 
longing to the estate^. Excess waste was not cut off from the 

‘ the enquiry described in Settlement Report, §§ 244-45, 

* The Settlement ('od(3 contuliifl nnincrous papers ou the subject. See especially 
Circular B., faciuK the 2ud Appendix, § 22. 

* See page 3 of the abstract to the Settlement Code, clause 4. 
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zamfndail^ taluqddn^ or larger uMrf estates as it was in ordinary 
villages. Bat the smaller uh&n tenures were treated jn this respect 
as ordinary villages or malguzari estates. 

§ ISl.—OMcr ffrants. 

Besides these, there are the revenue-free grants which sometimes 
cover a whole village, and sometimes are merely small inams/' or 
grants of plots of revenue-free land made on charitable, religious, or 
petty service considerations. These are the “ mu^affdars^” or as they 
are called in some parts mukasadars^, holdings. 

There was a good deal of correspondence about them. They 
always involved the proprietary right®. They were all to be in_ 
vestigated, and their validity determined, before the settlements 
closed, A number of them of course were found to be invalid or 
had lapsed, and it had to be determined what should be maintained, 
and for what period j whether in perpetuity, for life, or for the 
term of settlement. It is not necessary here to go into detail on 
this subject, as all such cases have now been settled 

A curious tenure of the Marathas is noticeable in the Chanda 
Report, and called takam,^^ It was a grant made to a person 
who would dig or embank a tank, and was of as much land (waste) 
as the tank would water; the rate paid for the grant was small, 
and called munds'ara,” but (in theory) it was enhanceable. 

A fine or fee was usually paid for the grant, and so with mukta 
grants 

§ Inferiorproprielari/rights: suh~proprietors. 

The reader will readily understand how in the Central Provinces 
the determination of the variously originating proprietary claims 
necessarily gave rise to numerous cases of double tenure—an upper 
and an under proprietary right, 

B See Ch4nda Settlement Report, § 276.* 

* When lauds were granted in Chdnda on a'^mulcdsaj'' tenure, if it was a whole 
Tillage, it was called mukdsu, if a part it was called “ vritti," which is the Sanskrit 
form of '*bLrt,'* a term we are already familiar with. (Settlement Report, § 360.) 

7 Settlement Report, § 363. Perhaps the word should takam.’’ 
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In all zamindari and taluqdari estates this is matter of course; 
but in the villages in'which the malguz^ri tenure was recognised 
or conferred, there were also many questions as to the position of 
the village landholder under the malguzar. In some cases there 
might be room for doubt as to who should be recognised as the 
superior. In the Central Provinces therefore, perhaps, more than 
anywhere else, the settlement system necessitated an extensive 
enquiry into, and record of, secondary rights This was attended 
to with the usual difficulty of classifying or defining such rights. 

I have already given an indication in my general review of 
Indian settlements, that there are two different forms in which a 
double rank of ownership right appears. 

In one of these the superior proprietor receives rent for the 
whole estate, but under him the entire village is regarded as in¬ 
ferior proprietor.^^ Thus in a zammdari or jagir estate there may 
be whole villages under the chief, with their original headman or 
patel, and their cultivators, who perhaps had been there from the 
day the ground was cleared. 

The same thing might occur in the malguzfirf tenure, the now 
recognised proprietor having indeed a superior position, but not such 
as to have obliterated the village rights, which now appear as sub 

^ See specially clauses 12-17 of the Sdgar'Rules (Govern'ueut No. 173A., dated 
SOth Noreml^r 1853). The Settlement OfRcers were to recognise fixed rights or 
claims and interests in whatever form they may have already grown up, and to avoid 
any interference with them by any speculative acts or views of the officers of Gov¬ 
ernment.'* This was probably said with special reference to the maintenance of the 
proprietary communities where they survived, which would give a kind of tenure not 
uniform with cases where a sole proprietor was found. The officers were to take 
rights as they found them, and not be too desirous of moulding them all on one 
model. These orders can scarcely now ha read without a smile, when we reflect that 
notwithstanding the largest allowance for cases whore (ns above explained) the patel or 
mdlguzdr had in fact acquired what we could not help calling a proprietary position, 

still there were many places (e.g., Nimdr) where the recognition of such a position was 

« 

an act of almost pure creation. Aud the creation was, pace the orders, solely the 
result of “ speculative views,’*—of a system which laid down that in no cose would 
Government deal direct with the individual occupauts of land. Had a purely natural 
plan been followed, of recognising rights as thejf were, there must have been many 
cases where the settlement would have been ralyatwdrf; and it is little wonder that 
many advocated such a system for the province generally. 
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or inferior proprietary rights in the village. In these cases there 
is, as already noted, always a *sub-settlement made with the in¬ 
ferior proprietor. 


§ 14.*— Mdlik-maqhuza. 

Bat in other cases there may be no general inferior proprietary 
interest over the estate, but an individual here and there may have 
preserved sufficient vestiges of his ancient rights to make him entitled 
to consideration, and this is given in practice by calling him " pro¬ 
prietor of his holding " or m&lik-maqbdza.” Such an individual is 
not an " inferior proprietor," in the sense in which that term is 
used in the Revenue Act of 1881, and bis right to a sub-settlement 
is not absolute, but is optional with the Settlement Officer, accord, 
ing as he sees some advantage in granting it. 

Such persons are commonly represented in villages by the old 
hereditary occupant, the “ jfinadar," or kadim-kasht kar, or whatever 
else he may locally have been called; or by an ousted or former 
malguz^r, patel, &c., or by a descendant of such person who is still 
in possession of some lands. 

§ \h.—J)ifficiiUy of distinguishing inferior proprietary from 

tenant-right. 

So far this seems simple and intelligible; but then there comes 
the usual difficulty of drawing a line between tenures or interests in 
the land which are in such a condition of actual survival that they 
can be assigned an “ inferior proprietary " position, giving a quasi- 
proprietary right in individual plots of land, and those interests which 
have now faded out, or appear so vaguely and with so much uncer¬ 
tainty, that it is difficult to say what they now are, though it is 
easy to speculate as to what they once were. 

Usually the plan was to give practical recognition to them by 
declaring an occupancy tenant-right j but it is not to be wondered at 
that the line of distinction between the class which obtained an 
inferior proprietary right and that which only acquired a tenant or 
occupancy-right, should not be very uniformly drawn. 
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As these questions were actually determined at settlement, and 
the rights of such people have been recorded one way or the other, 
it is now of no practical importance to go into the detailed orders 
which guided, or were intended to guide, the enquiry; it is enough 
the principle adopted should be understood. 

Where such rights were very strong, they would, indeed, be 

recorded as actually proprietary, though in the second grade; for 

the Government had in its settlement instructions of 1853 clearly 
* 

ordered that such cases of strong natural right should be provided 
for by making the person entitled thereto a proprietor of his hold¬ 
ing or malik-maqbuza.” The gist of the orders was, that where 
the old revenue-farmer orpatel had been recognised ownery and it 
was felt that this was (or might be) rather an artificial creation of 
ownership®, then all such landholders as had real claims to consi¬ 
deration should be rccoi'dod as proprietors of their holdings, though 
in the second grade; their rights were to be transferable, and 
they should be entitled to share in the waste, and, indeed, to 
have the rights of a proprietor, subject to the payment of a 
certain rent to the superior. 

These ordere seem to have been very generally understood and 
acted upon, as regards eome classes of occupants; but there were 
others to whom the same orders might have been applied, but who 
somehow or other were put down as tenants, although they were 
clearly entitled to protection by reason of their having got their 
lands by inheritance, or had cultivated them before the person 
newly recognised as owner gained his connection with the village. 
Meanwhile Act X had been extended to the provinces Some of the 
persons in question were treated as "mdlik-maqbuza under the 
original orders, while others were only recorded as '' occupancy 
tenants under the Act. 

* See No. II ia the Settlemeut Code* section 17; the exact phrase (which im¬ 
plies what 1 have above stntud) is i “where the proprietary righ( and the title to 
engage with Government are conferred on a party who, having • . • • a fixed claim 
or usage of management and collection in a village, bus yot hold connection rather 
from a hereditary tenure of eervice than from any exchahe right of ownership** &c. 

^ It is still in force and will remaiu so until the Tenancy Law passes. The 
Tenancy Law will, however, practically secure all rights declared at settlement. 
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§ Principles on which rights were declared. 

It must be remembered that the Rent and Tenancy Act (X o£ 
1859) was extended to the Central Provinces, This Act, as we al- 
mady know, does not make any reference to the facts or circum¬ 
stances of a tenancy as affording the ground for protecting the 
tenant by giving an occupancy-right: it simply says that every 
tenant who has hold for twelve years cannot be ejected, except on 
certain conditions proved in Court, and that he can only have his 
rent enhanced in a similar way. Any tenant, therefore, put on the 
register as a legal occupancy-right tenant would have nothing 
recorded of him, beyond the fact of twelve years* occupancy, any 
special history or feature of his holding being, legally speaking, sur¬ 
plusage. Should, then, the Act be repealed or modified (as was 
then expected), such tenants would lose their protection against 
ejection and enhancement. 

But many such tenants* would in reality be able to rest their 
claims on much stronger grounds than a mere twelve years* posses¬ 
sion, and such cases consequently deserved recognition in a way 
which would not be dependent on the chances of Act X being 
maintained or repealedv Accordingly, in 1863, the Settlement 
Commissioner by circular called attention to this difficulty, and' 
wished to draw attention to the real difference between a person 
entitled to be called proprietor of bis holding” and one who 
would be merely an occupancy tenant, dependent solely on the Act. 

The following classes of claimants had, 1 gather from the 
Reports, been pretty uniformly recognised as '' malik-maqbuza,** 
as intended by the original orders :— 

Village headmen and others who had founded villages, cleared waste, &c., 
but had now sunk into an inferior position. 

. Thekadars or lessees of villages created by the superior, whose connection 
with the estate was so close and permanent as to demand recognition \ 

^ The position of lessees might vary from that of a mere contractor who had 
undertaken to realise the proprietor's rents to that of one who had advanced money, 
improved the estate, and cluscly^maniigcd its affairs. See Settloiuout Code, No, 
LXXIX. 
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Cadots of fiunilios who had boon assigned separate lands for maintenance®. 

C.idets and members of malguziir’s family divided off and holding land 
rent-free or at quit-rent in lieu of a general share 

Fortner malguzars, &c., who had been ousted/ but had retained the lauds of 
their old “ watan’* or some “haq *’ in recognition of their former character. 

Holders of resumed revenue-free grants. 

Blit, then, besides these, it was the intention of the settlement 
orders to acknowledge also as malik-macthuza, cultivators of long 
standing who wore to be protected, “ on the ground of their con- 
tinned occupancy; these were, in fact, cultivators who had held 
the power of transferring their holdings, who had spout more than 
ordinary capital on the land, and who had peiliaps held long before 
the present owner came into connection with the village. But 
this class had not always been attended to, it would seem, and 
some of such old cultivators had pimply been put down as occu¬ 
pancy tenants.” Tlie circular of 18G3, above alluded to, was 
designed to rectify this. The Government of India was re¬ 
ferred to, and the result was that the order well known as Cir¬ 
cular G (1805)”^ was issued; this solved the difficulty by ruling 
that tenants in six classes should be protected specially by being 
called unconditional not liable to be ejected, evsti if Act 

X were repealed or modified. The protection was to he effected by 
entering clauses in every “ wajib-ul-^arz” (or jmper notifying the 
customs of the village and its administration) agreeing on the 
part of the proprietors to the absolute right of such tenants. The. 
clauses declared the rents fixed for term of settlement, the tenure 
heritable and transferable (subject to paying a relief” of one 
year's rent to the superior or owner), 

2 Sco Nui'shigbput* Settlement Report. lu some cstutes tbero wns a strong 
rcpugUHiico to recording the lands as divided, or the members of the family as 
separate sub-proprietors ; this from motives of maintaining the family dignity. See 
Hoshaugabad Settlement Report, page 163, section 39. 

^ Hoshaiig&had Settlement Report, page 168, section 62. 

* Printed in Settlement Code (Supplement), and also in Nicholla* Digest, VoL 
II, imgo 430. 

* Also spoken of as '* Circular G tenants/’^and ” mutlaq ** or absolute, also 
mustaqill maurusi** or uuconditiouully, 6xcd hereditary tenants* 
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The six classes may be summarised as follows 

(1) Occupants whose tenancy was hereditary ex originey 

(2) Who had expended an unusual amount ot capital on their lands. 

(3) Who were relations of the present or former proprietors, and whose 

tenure may be considered as to some extent a substitute for a share 
in the proprietary right of the family. 

(4) Tenants of new villages who had held ever since foundation or reclama¬ 

tion fi*om jungle. 

(6) Tenants who wei-e holding before the present owner acquired his position. 

(6) Tenants whose holdings had descended by inheritance, provided they 
had held for twenty years at least. 

Practically, therefore, these persons were in as good a position 
as that of the ^^malik-maqbuza'^ originally intended for them. 

All others who had claims based merely on possession for a 
term o£ years were to be oceupaney tenants under Act X. 

The results were very various in the different districts. 

Mr, Elliott states that in Hoshangabad, while he recognised 
many of the classes which “-I have referred to as allowed on all 
hands to he sub-proprietors, no rights of the " Circular G " class 
were either claimed or allowed ®. 

In Wardha nearly 15,000'’’ persons were admitted as proprietors 
of holdings, on the ground of their being representatives (calling 
themselves “ muqaddam ”) of old “ proprietary " families ®. 


§ 17 .—Controversy about the tenant-right. 

The circular of 1863, however, placed one restriction on the re¬ 
cognition of the rights which it called attention to. It proposed 
that the persons who were entitled to consideration on grounds 
independent of mere length of possession, should themselves take 
the burden of proving the circumstances that warranted their 
claim. 

B Hoshaugab&d Settlement Report, page 169, § 53. 

^ There is a misprint in the Report of 149,202, probably for 14,902. 

^ Settlement Report, § 203. For the way in which sub-proprietary claims were 
dealt with in other districts, sec Sottlomcnt Reports of Ndgpur, §§ 19-21; Chanda, 
§ 869; Bhand4ra, § 208. 
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To this restriction Mr. Campbell^ then Chief Commissioner (in 
1868), took exception. He urged that the original oi'dersof settle¬ 
ment of 1853, directing the careful record of all subordinate rights, 
laid no such burden of proof on the claimant. The right to the 
general ownership or superior title in the village was conferred ** 
on certain persons, and therefore it was not right to put the 
original occupants to any proof; rather they were to be recognised 
as matter of course, and if the newly created superior did not like 
it, he was to show that there was no ground for so recognising 
them. Mr. Campbell contended that as the Central Provinces 
lay midway between the North-Western Provinces and Bombayj 
so the settlement was meant to be midway between the absolute 
proprietary settlement of the North and the raiyatwari settlement 
of Bombay. This, it must be confessed, is rather a neat and 
taking phrase than one which accurately expresses the facts. The 
North-West Government had no idea of modifying their system, 
but they knew that in many cases the making of a patel or m41- 
guzar into a proprietor would be an artificial proceeding, and so 
they felt it necessary to be sure that existing natural rights were 
not overridden in the process; but that involved no modification of 
the system, and was certainly a well-recognised part of the Regu¬ 
lation VII procedure- 

Mr. CampbelPs main position was that the mdlguzdr was intend¬ 
ed to prove bis strong title, not the ryot to prove his ; but surely> 
though this is true, it does not follow that it was right to accept 
all raiyats as sub-proprietors where the m&Iguzar's title was weak 
or artificial, and ignore it where it was otherwise. The mdlguzar^s 
title may have been very strong: still if the raiyat claimed that he 
had been antecedent to him, that he had spent capital in excess of 
what a mere tenant would be likely to do, though it would be only 
fair to recognise the tenant's claim, it would be equally fair to 
require him to prove it. 

At the time, ho\yever, notwithstanding the existence of the 

» 

Circular G, and that the circular of 1863 had been in force for 
several years, the latter was caxicelled. Then there was a long cor- 
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rcspondcnce ; the Settlement Commissioner justified his circular in 
an able note^ the opinions of other experienced officers were called 
for, and the final orders of the Government of Indi^, though they 
did not restore the circular of 1863, thought that the case was 
sufficiently met by recording rights (other than those already 
admitted as “ malik-maqbuza ”) under Circular G. So that practi¬ 
cally the result has been to provide for all subordinate rights 

(1) By declaring tlie person to be a “ inulLk-i 9 .aqbuza ’* (usually rendered 

** proprietor of his holding ” (i.e., not a mere privileged tenant). 
His right is heritable and transferable. 

(2) By declaring an “unconditional tenancy right " protected by clauses in 

the wajib-ul-’arz, under Circular Gr> which gives almost the same 
rights as the first, only that it does not carry a share in the profits 
of waste/and makes the right of transfer subject to a relief or cash 
payment (see page BS). 

(3) By recording an ordinary tenant-right of occupancy under Act X of 

1859. 


§ 18 .—TAe new Tenancy Bill. 

The new Tenant Law for the Central Provinces, which still, re¬ 
mains in the form of a Bill in Council, will, provide for the tenant- 
rights which have thus arisen. 

' It recognises the absolutely occupancy tenants ''' of the set¬ 
tlement, and it maintains generally the twelve years' rule, so that 
the ordinary occupancy tenants of the settlement will not be affect¬ 
ed, though Act X will be itself repealed. 

The twelve years' tule is to be subject to the usual exceptions. 
Occupancy rights cannot grow up in land wliich is held on a lease 
providing that the tenant shall quit the land on the expiry of a 
given term, or agreeing that occupancy rights shall not be claimed. 
The right does not grow up on a proprid;or's sir land. 

It is also provided that tenant-righte may grow up on land which 
is exchanged; that is, a piactical holding of a given area, although 
village custom prescribes that holding may be now here, now there, 
as to its actual locality, shall give the occupancy right. 

To suit the peculiar circumstances of the tenants in Chanda and 
^im&v, who really appear to be the old land cultivators, long over- 
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ridden by incoming families who have grown to be the pro- 
prietorsj all tenants will have occupancy rights, except those culti¬ 
vating sir land of the proprietoi's, and holding lands which were 
recorded as waste at settlement, and arc held under special settlement 
terms. For here it is obvious the tenants were evidently located by 
the proprietors to till the waste, and they have not the same equi¬ 
table and ancient claim which they have on the old cultivation. 
There are also special rules about the rent of such lands. 

In Sambalpur the right of the tenants, already alluded to, is 
protected by the fact that there is no power of ejectment, except 
one consequent on an order of Court passed when a decree for 
arrears of rent has remained unsatisfied for fifteen days. The rent 
is also to be that fixed at settlement; and.agreements to pay more are 
void, except under an order consequent on some expenditure of the 
landlord which has improved the productive power of the land. 

In Sambalpur (as also in Chanda andNimar) the occupancy right 
•s fully heritable like any other property. In other districts, it 
only descends in the direct line, not to collaterals, unless they were 
co-sharers in the cultivation. 

The occupancy tenant-right is made transferable without the 
landlord's consent, but only to a person who by inheritance has 
become a co-sbarer in the holding. 

In Cfadnda and Nimar, and in the case of all " absolute " occu¬ 
pancy tenants, the right is transferable to any one who could succeed 
as an heir on the death of the tenant. 

I mentioned these features first, to show how the rights .deter¬ 
mined at the settlements will be recognised and provided for by the 
new law. 

But the whole law contains several novelties: and both in 

•• ^ 

arrangement and detail it represents a great advance on the older 
rent laws of the other provinces. I have mentioned no sections 
by number, because in the process of final revision, even if no 
serious alteration is made, the numbera of sections are sure to be 
changed, and to give those of the Bill would only introduce con¬ 
fusion. It will be a profitable exercise to the student, when the Act 
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passes^ to compare this account with the provisions that ultimately 
become law, and to note the points of difference. 


§ 19 .—Arrangement of the Bill, 

It may be convenient here to ffive a summary of the contents 
of the Bill. 

After a series of necessary definitions, occupying the first 
chapter, the Bill treats (in Chapter II) of the relations between 
landlord and tenant generally. It lays down certain general rules 
as to the presumption which arises in regard to the amount of a 
tenant^s rent in any rent suit, and fixes the beginning of the next 
agricultural year (1st June) as the date from which all changes 
shall commence,-unless otherwise ordered in special cases. 

The Chief Commissioner is to fix dates for payment of rent by 
instalments, whei'C no contract has been made. Provision is made for a 
tenant to deposit in Court the rent he thinks he ought to pay : penal¬ 
ties are provided for exactions by the landlord, and for refusal 
to grant receipts for rent. It is also provided that if Government 
remits or suspends payment of revenue owing to drought or famine, 
&c., the landloixl may also he required, in bi'inging a suit for rent 
due, to abate a portion of the rent, on the tenautV proving that 
the land is that uii which the damage or loss, which led to the 
revenue remission or suspension, occurred. It is provided that no 
rent whatever, whether contracted for or not, is to be les*s than the 
Government revenue. 

The next division of the chapter treats of the procedure for 
rent payment by estimation or division of crop; and the next, of the 
landlord's lien on the crops for his rent. Distraint is not allowed, 
but a prior claim for one year's rent is given over all other claims 
and all other attachments of the crops. And to give the full benefit 
of this, a period called the 'landlord's fortnight" is fixed, and runs 
for fourteen days from the date of any rent-instalment falling due. 
So tha.t if any person attaches the crop, say, for a debt, during 
this period, he cannot proceed .to sale till it has elapsed, and the 
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landlord has an opportunity of exercising his prior right to satisfac- 
.tion from the crops *. 

The next division deals with the surrender and abandonment of 
holdings by tenants j and the next with ejectment generally. Pro¬ 
vision is made for the tenant’s interest in crops unreaped^ and land 
prepai-ed by his labour for sowing, at date of ejectment. Then 
follows a further division on improvements and compensation for 
them. All agreements by the tenant not to make improvements, or 
to be ejected if he makes them, and all entries in the former records 
of rights having the same effect against the provisions of the Act, 
are declared void. 

The next division of this chapter deals with cases where several 
persons are joint landlords. The chief provision is to prevent the 
tenant being harassed by having to pay fractions of rent to two or 
more persons. 

The last division deals with miscellaneous matters, such as the 
power of requiring written leases showing the terms of holding, 
the measurement of holdings, and the awarding of leases when 
the Government assessment is changed. 

These general rules being disposed of, the third chapter deals with 
the special features of holdings by tcnants-at-will, which it calls 
ordinary ” tenancies. The chief of these relate to notice of eject¬ 
ment and to certain remedies against ejectment which are avail¬ 
able, and.to rent, which may be fixed by the Revenue Court in certain 
cases only ; otherwise this is not a matter for interference. Chapter 
IV describes tenants for a fixed term, and Chapter V deals with 
tenants with a right of occupancy. Most of the provisions of this 
chapter have already been noticed. 

The last chapter (VI) is occupied with jurisdiction and pro¬ 
cedure. As usual, a number of subjects are made over to Revenue 
Courts, and the Civil Court’s jurisdiction is exeluded. 

* If the produce is liable to speedy deeny it may be sold at once, but the 
pi'uceecU are deposited tor the same purpose. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LAND REVENUE BUSINESS AND OFFICIALS. 

Section I.— The Revenue Officials and tiieiu Duties. 

§ \.Snbject$ of Revenue Adminislration* 

It will be readily understood that, apart from all other branches of 
duty,—registmtion of deeds, stamps, excise, &c.,—the land-revenue 
affords the District Officers a large, if not the largest, part of their 
official occupation. In enumerating the branches of work that are 
included uuder the general head of Revenue-business,^' I might 
begin with the charge of - the district treasury, for the treasury 
is the place of deposit for all revenue payments. The village col¬ 
lections are, as a rule, in the first instance, paid into the tahsil trea¬ 
sury, the latter transferring its receipts to that of the district. Rut 
treasury work is so specially connected with the rules of public 
acGOunt-kecpiug, that it forms a practically separate branch, and 
will not be further alluded to in this Manual. 

The remaining branches of duty may, however, be summarised 
as follows. First, the Revenue-officers have to supervise the col¬ 
lection of the revenue, and watch the effects of the assessment, 
using their power to compel payment when it is necessary, but 
discriminating carefully where real misfortune necessitates a 
suspension or even remission of demand. Next, they have to 
supervise the working of the local revenue machinery, especially 
the patwaris or village accountants and the headmen; and in 
connection with these offices, claims are constantly coming up for 
hearing regarding appointment, dismissal, or on the occasion of a 
succession. Then there is the maintenance of the record of rights. 
Proprietors die and are succeeded by their heirs, or they sell and 
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mortgage their holdings; these changes have to he registered, so 
as to keep the record of rights up to date. Applications have to 
be heard for the partition of joint estates. Lands affected by allu¬ 
vion or diluvion have to be settled. In some districts where 
revenue-free holdings abound, much work has to be done when such 
estates lapse, in determining at what sum they should be assessed 
and with w'hom they should be settled. In some cases boundary 
marks may be cljliterated and disputes arise, or orders are required 
for tlie restoration of the marks. When laud is taken up for public 
purposes under the Laud Acquisition Act, the Collector has the duty 
of managing the business, which, besides the awavd of compensation, 
may involve the reduction of the revcnue-rolP. These arc some of 
the chief heads of duty, apart from tlie more formally judicial work 
which as “ Revenue Courts,^^ hearing rent suits, and other applica¬ 
tions connected with tenants, the oflicers may have to perform, and 
which vary in different provinces according to the laws in force. 

It will therefore he necessary, in order to render our study of 
the system complete, to consider, not in detail, but in outline, what 
the grades of the Revenue-officers are, what their duties arc, and 
how the business of their offices is done. 

§ 2 .—May he contentions matters. 

It follows naturally from the nature of the business to be done 
(as above indicated) that many questions cannot be disposed of 
without hearing both sides. One party may apply to have some 
record made, some succession recognised, and so forth, and some one 
may have an objection or a counter-claim on his side ; a, reference 
to documents and a hearing of witnesses may be necessary, so that 

^ Tho Act itself lias nothiiig to do cither with the system under width land- 
revenue udnunistration is carried on, or with land tenures; couficquontly I have placed 
iny description of the Act, by preference, in the Manual of Jurisprudence for Forest 
Officers, The only points of contact with revenue administration are (1) that when 
land is expropriated, of course the land*revenuc charge ceases to bo paid by the former 
proprietors, and the revenue-roll is reduced accordingly; (2) that tho Collector, from 
his greater knowledge of land and its value, is appointed in the first instance to 
make un award or offer of compensation to the owners. 
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the proceeding becomes one analogous at any rate to a '' suit/* 
and it is therefore necessary to provide for an appeal to rectify 
errors in such proceedings, and a procedure under which these 
officers shall be able to compel the attendance of witnesses and the 
production of the documents they require to inspect. These pro¬ 
ceedings are, many of them, only quasi-judiuial, but many are also 
regularly contested law-suits. • Such, for example, is a rent case. 

I am not here .alluding to the cases in which land suits are 
referred, or may be referred, during settlement to the Settlement 
Officers under tlie law of the Panjab, the Central Provinces, &c. In 
these cases the Settlement Officers are empowered as Civil Courts. 

But to dispose of the questions arising in the course of land, 
revenue administration the officers sit as “ Revenue Courts;” and 
in order to avoid confusion, as well as to secure the advantage of 
such matters being disposed of by persons specially cognisant of 
them, the Civil Courts have no jurisdiction where the Revenue- 
officer acts under the powers legally entrusted to him. 

The subjects which in ordinary land-revenue business are excluded 
from the notice of the Civil Courts, must be learned by a reference to 
the several Revenue Acts themselves Those which are so excluded 
in questions of tenancy or rent can be seen by a similar reference to 
the Tenancy or Rent Acts®. The different provincial arrangements 
regarding Revenue Courts are as follows :— 

In the North-Western Provinces, Chapters VII, VIII, and 
IX of the Revenue Act refer to the powers of Revenue Courts to 
appeals from their orders, and to procedure. The Rent Act also 
constitutes Revenue Courts to hear rent and tenancy cases 

• 

^ Korth-Western Provinces Acfc XIX of 1873, section 211. Oadh Act XVll of 
1876, section 210. Panjdb Act XXXlll of 1871, section 65. Central Provinces Act 
XVIIl of 1881, section 152. 

® North-Western Provinces Act XII of 1881, sections 93-95. Oudh Act XIX of 
1868, section 83. Panjdb Act XXVIII of 1868, section 42. Central Provinces Act 
(not yet passed). 

^ Act XII of 1881, sections 93-95; and Civil Conrts here also have no jurisdic. 
tion. 
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In the Fai\jab the Revenue Act leaves the procedure of Courts 
and appeals to be regulated by rules made under section 66. When 
the Settlement Officer is given jurisdiction to hear land cases^ it 
is, as I said, as a Civil Court Under the Tenancy Act, all rent 
suits and claims to tenant-right are heard in the Civil Courts 

In Oudh the Act contains provisions about procedure and 
appeals'^. The Rent Act constitutes '^Revenue Courts®'^ hearing 
rent and tenancy cases, as in the North-Western Provinces. 

Tlie Central Provinces Act does not speak of “ Revenue 
Courts by that name, but it specifies the powers of the different 
Revenue-officers, and regulates appeals®. 

The Tenant Bill will provide (as in the Panjab) that Civil 
Courts are to hear suits arising between landlord and tenant; but 
certain miscellaneous matters connected with rents, division of pro¬ 
duce, measurement of holdings, &e., are to be disposed of only by 
revenue officers. For the hearing of suits in which the Civil 
Courtis jurisdiction is maintained, the Judge of first instance must 
be a Revenue-officer. 

I will now proceed to describe (separately for each province) 
the grades of Revenue-officers. 

§ 3 .—Grades of Officers. 

North-Western Provinces.— The general supervision and final 
appellate power in revenue cases is vested in a Board of Revenue 
consisting of one Senior and one Junior Member, with a Secretary 
and Junior Secretary. The Members divide the territorial jurisdic- 
.tion and the subjects which come under- their notice, according to 
rules of practice sanctioned by the Local Government 

fi Act XVII of 1877, Boction 49. . 

« Act XXVIII on868, flection 42. 

7 Act XVII of 1876, Cliap, X, and rules under section 220. 

^ Act XIX of 1868, section 84, &c. 

® Act XVIII of 1881, flections 16-26, and rules under section 19. 

^ Act XIX of 1873, section 4, &c. 
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Each division (or group of three or more districts) has a CJommU- 
and each district a Collector with Ametants of the 1st and 2nd 
class. The ultimate revenue sub-divisions of a district are called 
taAsUe, a modern institution which has replaced the pargana of 
Mughal times. In these provinces, however, the pargana limits are 
perfectly well known and are constantly made use of: a tahsH may 
contain scveml pargauas^. 

An Assistant Collector of the 1st class may be put in charge 
of a sub-division, or more than one sub-division, and there he exer¬ 
cises a variety of powers® in subordination to the Collector.. 

Under section 17 of Regulation IX of 1833, officers called Deputy 
Collectors were appointed, and are so stilP. They are practically 
1st class Assistant Collectors, and receive powers under the Re¬ 
venue Act in that grade. Being uncovenanted officers, this title 
distinguishes them. 

Second class Assistants can only investigate and report on cases 
on whicli orders arc passed by officers of higher rank: but they 
may be employed on other revenue business, such as maintaining 
the records, which do not involve decisions on contentious matters. 

The officer directly in charge of a tahsil, subordinate to the 
Collector and to the Assistant (if there is one in charge), is the 
Tahsilddr. 

The above grades of officers are alone vested with any powers as 
Revenue Courts*, but there is an important subordinate agency 
to be alluded to. 

Under the tahsildar are qanungos, whose chief duty is the 
• • 

supervision and reduction of the statistics furnished by the 

1 A further sub-division called a tappa ** is often mentioned in Reports. Some¬ 
times the term denotes a group of villnges in which one is the principal giving its 
name to the tappa, the others being hamlets or outliers. 

2 Defined in section 235 of Act XIX of 1873. 

^ Sections 2-15 and 19 of the Regulation arc repealed, the rest is in force. 
(See Legislative Department edition, North-West Provinces Code, pages 101-2.) 

* I. s., power to pass orders or investigate coses under the Revenue Act or to 
hear rent suits. Settlement and Assistant Settlement Oificers have certaiu powers 
under the Act during the progress of a settlement. • 
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patwaris, on whose inspection of the villages^ and initial record 
of transfers of interests, of payments of rents and revenue, find 
otlier mattore, almost the whole working of the district revenue 
administration depends. 


§ 4.— Grades of Officers. 

Oudh. —Here the chief controlling authority in I'evcnue matters 
is the Chief Commissioner Under him are.thc Commissioners of 
Divisions (a division being a group of three districts) : each 
district has a Deputy Commissioner (Oudh being a Non-Regulation 
Province) ®; and there are Assistant Commissioners of the 1st and 
2ad class. 

An Assistant of the 1st class may be put in charge of one or 
more sub-divisions of a district, and exercises powers defined in 
the Act under the control of the Deputy Commissioner. When 
in such charge, he may also be invested with all or any of the 
powers of a Deputy Commissioner, but in subordination to the 
Deputy Commissioner. Assistants of the 3nd class only investi¬ 
gate and report on cases 

Tahsild^rs ai'e also appointed under the Act; their duties may 
be defined and powers conferred by the Chief Commissioner 

These powers, it will be seen, are in all essential particulars 
identical with those exercised in the North-West Provinces. 

^ Act XVII of 1876, section 3. At one time there was a Financial Commis¬ 
sioner, AS in the Paiijdb. 

^ 1 mny remind the reader who docs not remember the preliminary chapters 
sufilciently, that this diiTercnce of title, coupled with the fact that the office com¬ 
bines civil, criminal, and revenue pow4M-8, nud that it may be held by a Military or 
an Uiicovennnted officer, now constitutes the only practical distinction between the 
Non-Regulation and Regulation Provinces, at least as regards all Upper India and 
the Central Provinces. In Ondh even this distinction has passed away, since the 
Deputy and Assistant Commissioners do not exercise civil power8> for which work 
there arc Judges, Subordinate Judges, and Munsifs. 

7 Act XVII of 1870, sections 178-79. 

* id., section 180. 

^ Id , sections 13 and 22#. 
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Tlie subordinate revenue agency consists of qanungos and 
patwSris, just as in tbe Nortb-Wcst Provinces, 

§ 5 .—Grades of Officers. 

The Fanjab. —The Financial Commissioner is the chief con¬ 
trolling authority, and there are Commissioners of Divisions, 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, aided by A.ssistaut Commis¬ 
sioners and Extra Assistant Commissioners. Tahsils or local sub¬ 
ordinate revenue charges arc held by tahsildars, as in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. Nothing is, however, said in the 
Act about placing an Assistant in charge of a sub-division (as in 
the other provinces), but the Local Government has power to 
confer on any Assistant or Extra Assktaiit all or any of the powei's 
of a Deputy Commissioner, and has power to make rules to re¬ 
gulate proceedings and prescribe who is to do anything for which 
the Act makes provision. Under tlic rules, Assistants (usually the 
junior ones who have not yet passed their examination) have only 
ordinaiy powers,—that is, they may prepare and report on eases, 
but can issue no orders. Assistants with spcciaU^ powers (who 
have passed by the lower standard) can also pass orders as to ap¬ 
plying the milder forms of coercion to recover arrears of revenue, 
and in some cases of partition. Officers with full powers have more 
extended powers, lor which the Rules made under the Act must 
be referred to. 

In some districts in the Pan jab,—Amritsar, Ambala, and 
Lahore,—there are divisions of districts in which an Assistant has 

Act XXXIll of 1871, section 2. The Act, it will be observed, only mentions in 
section 2 the Financial Commissioner, the Commissioner, the Deputy Commissioner, 
and the TnbsUdars, hccauso tbu Assistants afterwards mentioned have no powers and 
locuB siandi as revenue otilocrs till tliey are invested with the powers. The rules 
contemplate nil Assistants having (according to their experience and having passed 
examination, &c.) “ordinary,” “ special,'' or “full” ^ full-power officer 

may bo further invested with nil the powers of a Deputy Commissioner. 

This institution docs not appear in the other provinces. The Chapter on Tenures 
has explained how it. came to pass that in the Central Provinces there may be a 
double proprietary interest in an estate throughout. The superior is then repre¬ 
sented-by the lambardar, the inferior-by the sub-lambardar. 
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criminal and civil jurisdiction. In these sub-divisions he possesses, 
as an Assistant with full powers, the power of disposing of many 
revenue cases; and he consequently docs dispose of a great de&l of 
the revenue business; and he may be invested with the full revenue 
powers of a Deputy Commissioner under the Act; he is therefore 
practically as much in charge of the division as an officer in the 
other provinces. 

It is often the practice in the Panjab to let an Assistant have 
charge of tlic current bu^^iness of a tahsil. According as ho has 
special or full powers he will be able to dispose of cases or only to 
report and prepare them for the Deputy Commissioner's orders. 
But-such an officer is not in charge in the sense of the North-West 
Provinces Act. 

The TahsUdar is* the executive revenue authority in a tahsil or 
sub-division. I may here add that the pargana division is still 
known in the Panjdb and often referred to in revenue records and 
official reports and maps; but the tahsil is the actual administrative 
unit of a sub-division. The system of qanungos and patwaris is 
of course in full operation ; rules prescribing the duties of thes^ 
officers are to be found in the rules made under the Act 


§ G.— Grades of OJJicera. 

The Central Provinces. —The Chief Commissioner is (subject 
to the control of the Governor General) the chief controlling re¬ 
venue authority ®. 

Over divisions are the Commissioners, and over districts Deputy 
Commissioners, as in any other '' Non-Regulation" Province. 

The Act also recognises Assistant Commissioners (including 
Extra Assistants), Talisildars and Naib Deputy) TahsHddrs^ 

^ ActXXXlllof 187], section 2. Ndib or deputy tahsllddrs, wbo assist tbe 

tabsildar and prepare Ciises tor him, exist everywhere, but are not specifically men¬ 
tioned in the Act. 

^ section 66. Revenue Rules, Chapter I, bead “ rowers.*’ 

® Act XVIII of 1881, section 5. 

* Id., section 6, and Definition 1 in section 4. 
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Power is given in any tahsif, district, or division to appoint an 
"Additional' Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, or Talisildar, 
and to vest him with all or any of the powers of the office 

Notlj^ng is said about an Assistant being in charge of a sub¬ 
division ; but this can be arranged, because the Act allows ® any 
Assistant to be invested with the powers of a Deputy Commissioner, 
as in the Panjab. 

The method in which the subordinate officers are to work is 
also specially stated"^. The Deputy Commissioner is empowered 
either to refer individual cases to his Assistant or other subordinate 
for investigation and report (or for disposal if the officer lias been 
invested with the necessary powers), or direct that the- officer is to 
take up all cases, or certain kinds of cases, within a specified local 
area, either to report on or (if vested with power) to dispose of. 

The qanungo is not mentioned in the Act, but such officers 
exist on the tahsil establishment; they have no powers and are 
only useful for purposes of recorf, supervision, and statistics. 

§ 7.— Resum^, 

It will thus be seen that in all the provinces there is a general 
similarity. 

At the head of each is a chief Revenue authority who deals 
only with’ matters of final control, and in appeal, and has the power 
of inspection necessary to those duties. In the North-West"Pro¬ 
vinces this authority is the Board of Revenue. In the Panjab it 

is the Financial Commissioner. In Dudh and the Central Provinces 

• 

it is the Chief Commissioner. 

In all provinces, a group of districts, called a division^ is presided 
over by the Commissioner, who is also a controlling and inspecting 
officer with appellate powers. 

In each dislrict we see the Collector, or the Deputy Commis- 
sioner with his Assistants, and his native subordinates in each 



• Act XVIII of 1881, Bcctiou 10. 

* i<i., sections 11-15. 

^ Id.t sections 15-16. 
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“tahsil/^ (ultimate revenue sub-division of a district). The 
authority rests with the Collector or Deputy Commissioner, unless 
wc are dealing with a sub-division where an Assistant is invested 
with these powers. T'he other Assistants according to their grade 
exercise certain more or less limited powers j while the low'est grade 
Assistant and the Tahsildar usually only report on or prepare cases 
for the orders of the District Officer - they also record certain facts, 
and exercise only a direct power of deciding or passing orders, 
when such powers arc specially given them by the Act or Rules in 
force in the province. 

§ 8 .—maddnery for slatutics and acmmts. 

I must now proceed to notice the imporiant machinery by 
which matters are brought up from ilic place where they occur to 
the authority at head-tpiartei's. The same machinery also is the 
means not only of colloetiug statistics which wdll be Avanted at any 
future setllomenl, but also of keeping up the revenue recoids of 
the time, both as regards the collection and realisation of the reve¬ 
nue and the maintenance of the records of rights. 

On tlie accuracy and the efficiency with which this duty is * 
performed a great deal is dependent. Not only is the possibility of 
dispensing with longihened operations at a revision of settlement 
dependent on it, but almost all our knowledge %i the statistics of 
production, the advance of agriculture, and the prosperity of the 
disix’ict, is also bound up with it. 

The village headman and the village patwari are the prominent 
elements of the machinery, and it is important that their duty should 
be well understood. 

The supervision of tliese village officials is directly entrusted to 
the qanungo, Avho in fact is the link that connects them with the 
tahsfl, to which all their reports’and records go in the first in- 
st9.nce« * 

It is the tahsildar, as the local representative of revenue autho¬ 
rity, who passes it on with his report and recommendation for the 
orders of the District Officer. 
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§ 9 ,^—The Tak^lddr, 

The tahsildar is thus a most important functionary* On his 
intelligence; knowledge of the district, and experience, depend, to 
a great extent, the working of the whole system. 

It is not necessary that he should have large powers of dccidimj 
matters, but he generally reports on all cases, sending them* up 
for the orders of the district officials. His great dpty is to watch 
the progress of the revenue collections and the state of his tahsil, 
to supervise the qiinungo, the patwiiris, and the headinen, and sec 
that none neglect their duty. 

He is usually empowered to enforce, of his own authority, the 
milder process of coercion when necessary to get in arrears of 
I'evcnuc. He is allowed also to make certain dakhil-kharij" 
entries, e.e., to record changes in the record of rights in some 
cases. In the Central Provinces this is done always under the 
orders of the District Officer, lie also can order the repair and 
maintenance of boundary marks, and act in certain cases of parti¬ 
tion of estates, subject to sanction 

§ 10 .—Duties of the Qdmingo. 

The village revenue machinery which thus supplies the original 
data and facts for record, which sends in the ultimate revenue 
accounts, and so forth, must engage our attention in some detail. 
First I will take the Qanungo. 

§ 11 .—The Qdfimgo in the North-West Provinces, 

In order to supervise tlie patwaris directly and see that they really* 
do their work and keep up their books accurately, a system of 
inspection is carried out through the qanungo, an officer deriving 

8 For the North-Western Provinces, see S. B. Cir. Dep. IX, png-e 161. At 
page 171 also will be found an account of an inspection book to be written up wben 
a tabsfl office is inspected. A glance at the headings of inspection will at once show 
the variety of duties involved In a tabsdddrship. 

In Oudb the tabsihUr*s duty is described in the Circular 4 of 1878. 

In the Panjab the vules under the Land Revenue Act explain the powers of 
tabsildirs (head 1, Powers), Part 11. 
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his title fi-om the old Mughal system of revenue, but exercising 
functions in many respects, if not entirely, different from those of 
his historm predecessor. 

The patw^ri receives his blank books from, and is constantly 
Slipervised in the course of their being written up by, the qandngo 
appointed under the llevenue Act There are two or three of 
them to each tabsil,—one, generally the elder, is kept in the 
office as the Registrar q5.nungo ; the others are the active or 
supervising qdnungos;^^ over them all is an experienced sadr- 
■qinungo^**, who remains at the Collector's head-quarters. The 
office is by law hereditary, if a qualified heir can be found in 
the direct line of descent. A qSnungo's heir who is design^ 
to succeed him, must be sent to school and must pass an ex¬ 
amination^* Various subordinate posts conueijted with revenue 
work are then available to him when he grows up, and in these 
he may gain experience till such time as he actually succeeds to the 
appointment. The Registrar qdnuiigo" pays the patwaris, 
keeps (at the tahsil) the filed " patwari's papers, keeps and issues 
the blank volumes of forms ; he jlso makes reports to the llevenue- 

ofiicers when called on, and keeps up a series of registers which 
* 

need not be detailed here. Some of them are, in fact, registers 
which give the totals of the patwari's books, so that on each 
register one line only has to be written annually,'being a transcript 
of the corresponding totals in the patwari's records. 

Supervising qanungos " are charged with constant super¬ 
vision and inspection of existing patwaris, with the instruction of 
the patwdris' heirs in their future duties, and with making local 
enquiries. They keep diaries showing their occupation®. 

The ^^sadr-qdndngo'' remains at the district head-quarters®. 
He compiles statements for the whole district from those of each 

• 

* Section 83. 

® 8. B. Cir., Part III,—Rules for Qunungos. 

’ Id,, Chap II and Cliap. IV, § 30. 

* Id,, Part III, Chap. 16, page 35. 

^ Id,, Chap, XXII, page 47. 
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tabsfl sia^. < He also makes a tour in the cold season, and sees 
how the^tahsil qanun^os are working^. 

§ 12.— TAe Qduungio in ihe Tanjdh. 

In this province the qiindn^o^s duties will he found described 
in the same chapter of the Rules under the Revenue Act which 
details the duties of the patwari. They are not formally classified 
into supervising and registrar as in the North-Western Provinces, 
but are generally supervised by a '^sadr^' or "district qauungo 
at the Deputy Commissioner’s head-quarters. 

The duties are succinctly described in the Rules which may 
here be quoted 

“ (1) To maintain registers of village accountants and village headmen, and 
to report for orders nil vacancies in these ofiices. 

“ (2) To maintain registers of assignments of land revenue, and to report 
all lapses of such assignmeuts. 

“ (3) To maintain registers of mutations of proprietors, mortgagees, and 
other incumbrancers and tenanis with right of occupanej^and to 
bring all cliangea to the notice of the tahsildar for orders. 

“ (4) To assist at all measurements of land by revenue-officers, all loca^ 
enquiries in the llcvemio Department, and all audit of .'iccounts of 
estates held under direct management. 

*' (5) To compile and produce, wlicn required by any Court of justice or 
any revenue-officer, information regarding articles of produce, rates 
of rent, a' .d local rules and customs. 

(6) To superintend and control the patwaris, examine and countersign 
their diaries, ascertain that their records are correctly maintained, 
and all changes entered and reported, and test the annual village 
returns prepared in duplicate by them, retaining one of the copies 
until the pajiers of the following year are filed, and forwarding ttie 
other to the District Office after examination, and to discharge such 
other duties as may be assigned to them with the sanction of the 
Financial Commissioner, . ^ 

" (7) He shall visit the circles of the patwaris subordinate to him, in order to 
ascertain «by personal observation and enquiry on the spot that their 
duties are punctually and correctly performed, that no changes, a 
report of which is required, arc overlooked, and that the boundary 
marks are properly maintained. 


* Rules, Head B., Chap. II. 
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“ (8) The district qunuugo sliall be tlie head of tlie qaiiungo cstablifili- 

iiieiit of the district; 

'* 1.—The annual papers prepared by patwaris shall be exaviined and 
tested by him before they are sent into the Record Office. 

“2.—Mutation and partition cases shall bo examined and checked by 
him when received from tahsils, and all reports and orders 
relating to the appointment, dismissal, or control of lambardars 
and patwaris shall be communicated to him befure the files are 
sent into the Record Office. 

‘*3,—He bhiill check alluvion and diluvion returns, and accompany 
the Assistant or Extra Assistant Coinmissionor deputed to tost 
tlie measurements and report on the settlement of lands alFected 
by river action. 

** 4(.—He shall from time to time exaiuiuc on the spot the registers and 
records maintained by qaiiungos and patwaris, and bring to the. 
•notice of the talisildar and the Deputy Commissioner any errors 
or omissions which he may discover.” 

§ 13.— Qanuvr/o hi OiM. 

Qandngos are provided or appointed by the Act as Superin¬ 
tendents of Revenue Records, I have not seen any rules relatiiify 
to them 


§ 14 ,—The Qdnnngo in llte Central Provinces. 

This functionary is not mentioned in the Act, but I understand 
tltat be is employed as a member of the tahsil establishment much 
as in the other province. Indeed, where the system of patwAris 
is in force, some such supervising agency would seem necessary, 
not only to instruct and direct the preparation of records, but also 
to abstract and compile the information received village by village. 

§ 15.— Patwdri. 

The patwdri is, speaking generally, a Government servant®. 

On the successful performance of his duty depends the accurate 
maintenance of the records which may be said to be “ started at 

‘ Oudh Act, section 220. 

® In the Panjdb nnd North-Western Provinces he is purely a Government servant, 
lu Oudh his position is slightly different, lu the Central Provinces the statement 
ef tlie text is perhaps hardly true. 
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settlement^ but I'equire to be kept up to date by timely notice of 
deaths^ transfers, and successions which affect the rights in land 
and the succession to village offices. On the patwari also depends 
the maintenance of the village accounts, and the record of pay¬ 
ments made by ignorant tenants to the landowners, or of revenue 
by co-sharers, through the lambardars, these^persons being usually 
unable to keep their accounts themselves. Lastly, on the patwari 
depends in a great measure the record of statistics and facts about 
crops and tlie area under different kinds of cultivation, the sinking 
of wells, and other facts which will at a future settlement be 
sought for and compiled, to enable the assessment to be revised, 
and which also show the present condition and progress of every 
village, and whether the revenue at its present assessment can be 
realised steadily or not. 

Though exliilnting a very geucral similarity, and though the re¬ 
sults aimed at ai'c precisely the same, each province nevertheless has 
its own rules, and I therefore must uotico the patwari of each pro¬ 
vince separately. The system has, perhaps, been brought to its 
greatest perfection in the North-West Provinces, and I sliall there¬ 
fore descriliG the system there pursued as a sort of standard. 

§ 16.— patw&ri in the North^Wedern Provinces, 

• 

Here patwaris arc required to be appointed by the Land Reve¬ 
nue Act. A patwari is not ordinarily appointed for each village, 
but over circles of villages as arranged by the Collector’’. 

The landholders in the circle nominate according to local custom^ 
but the Collector (or Assistant in charge) controls the appointment. 
The office is not necessarily hereditary, but preference is given to 
a member of the family of the late holder, if he is qualified. The 
patw&ri has a salary the amount of which is fixed by the Board of 
Revenue, and a rate is levied along with the land revenue, to meet 
the cost of this salary. Every patwari is a public servant, and 


’ North-Western Provinces Revenue Act, section 23 ei seq. 
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the records he keeps are public property^. His duties and the 
forms of records and accounts which he has to maintaia and sub* 
mit periodically have all been prescribed in a very complete group 
of circulars by the Board of Revenue®. 

In order to provide that future patwuris shall be sufficiently 
educated to enable them to perform their duty, rules are made 
compelling the successoi-desigiiate of the existing official to be 
sent to school. Means arc also provided through the agency of the 
q^nungo for teaching the patwaris to survey. 

§ 17.— Valwdris* jtapers. 

The patwaris^ papers ” are so constantly alluded to in reve¬ 
nue proceedings, that it will be desirable to give some account of 
these documents. They may be grouped under the head of (1) 
village accounts, (2) official records for the information of the 
Collector, for use at future settlements, &c. 

For the purposes of village account he used to keep— 

{a) A " siaha or daily cash book in which all payments to, 
or disbursements by, the proprietors or tbeir agents on 
the revenue or rent account were entered. In the North- 
Western Provinces this is now obsolete. 

(5) The principal account, or bahi-kbata,^' is a ledger showing 
the holdings and accounts of each proprietor and cul¬ 
tivator. 

Besides there are— 

(c) The wasil-baep. This is a rent account showing the 
holdings and the tenants who cultivate them, the rent 
claimed for each, with the amount paid, the balance, and 
the arrears, if any. 

{d) The ''jama^-kharch.^^ This is a profit and loss account of 
the proprietors. Disbursements for revenue, cesses, lam- 

^ See Act XIX of 1873, section 35. 

^ Circulurs about patwdris are nov grouped together in Part III of the S. B. 
Clrculan. 
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Lardar^s allowances, and village expenses are entered on 
one side, and the receipts from rents and other sources 
of common profits on the other. 

Besides these accounts, the palwari keeps for general purposes 
a “roznamcha^^ or diary, which is simply a narrative of every¬ 
thing that he does, or that happens in his village or circle. 

These books are preserved for four years after the close of the 
year to which they relate. 

But the patwari has also to maintain another set of records 
relating to the condition of tlie’ village and its produce, showing 
the improvement or deterioration of the estate, and containing other 
statistical information of a similar character. 

The maintenance of the village maps is also an important 
object. 

If the maps, once correctly drawn out at settlement, could be ac¬ 
curately kept up, so tliatall changes in cultivation and other feafures 
were carefully entered In distinctive red lines, the expense of rc-survey 
at future settlements might be almost wholly avoided. And this 
object is aimed at under the improved system of cadastral survey 
which has recently been introduced. In the same way with the 
statistical records. If a really reliable account of progress in cul¬ 
tivation, of the produce of land, and the rise or fall in value of 
land as.shown by tlic inie rental, the actual terms which proprie¬ 
tors can get for the use of their laud, were available, the task of 
i-evising settlements, and of judging whethei* revision is necessary 
at all, would be almost indefinitely lightened^®.' It is also need¬ 
less to point out how valuable such statistical information is for 
many other purposes connected with good government. 

Great effort is therefore directed both to the proper prepara¬ 
tion of the patwari^s papers and to the maintenance of the maps. 
Both objects are dependent on a field-to-field inspection done 
under supervision; and the first thing is to furnish the patwdri 


See an excellent note prefaced to tlic Board’s Circulars, Part III, 
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with copies^ of the village maps when these have been prepared 
with sufficient accuracy. He has also a ^^khasra^^ or field-book, or 
index to the map. This shows the numbers of the fields as in the 
settlement khasra, but the columns arc all blanks and it is the 
patwari^s duty now to fill them, according to actual facts as they 
are at the time when he makes his inspection^. During the inspec¬ 
tion, also, he marks all changes m the size and division of fields, 
or any other changes, such as roads, drains, or wells, in his village 
map. These inii})S and their corresponding tabular khasras for 
each year arc filed and kept in the tahsil, being deposited there as 
soon as the year closes. 

A second voluino of records consists of statements or abstracts 
compiled from these field khasras, so as to sliow in convenient 
forms, and separately, the different classes of facts. These state¬ 
ments arc :— 

(1) ** Jt/taftra,** a stateiiifiit sliowin*^ tlu; total aiva of the 3 '-oar as 

compared with tliat of the previous \'i‘ar, under the heads of culti- 
vaied, enltiiralde, and barren ; aiid showiui:: also what land is irriirahjd 
and what is uniiTi;^ated, how juuch is barren, covered witli trees, 
and HO forth. Tlie imiuber of wells oC eaeh kind is also stahsl. 

(2) NctksJia ji)isw6r,'* or id»slr:ict .statement of crops. This shows the 

area under each hind of cr(»p, both (}ii irriji^^^ted and uuirri^ated 
laud. It is prepared separately for each harvest. 

(3) NaksJia hiu/Jidf” a sialemeut o[ groves and ori-Iiards. 

(4) JamahitndL*' Tliis paper is llie annual renUroll to which allusion 

has boon inadi*. It is brought on se]>aral(; forms for tenants wlio 
pay cash 7*e?its and those who pay hi kiucL 

(5) Lastbs there is the Ddkfiil-khdrij Kke rat, or register sliowing all 

the changes in the proprietorship and shares in land. It is prepared 
so as to show, first, tlic “opening hhewat ’* or state of pro])rietorship 
as it was on the List day of the previous year; and, second, the 
intermediate changes or “ closing khewat ” as it stands at the close 
of the present year. 


^ Now usually prepared by photozincography. 

® For example, his khasra before the rubi’ harvest will show all tho fields, &c., 
that have spring crops of different kinds, and when again he makes an inspection in 
the kharif he will show these that bear sugarcanb and other autumn crops. 
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All these records are bound into four volumes : 


Statistical Records 


Village Accounts 


Volume L —TheKhasra, 

Volume IL —The laud and crop statements 
compiled or abstracted from the Khasra. 

Volume III .—The Jaiuabandi and Dakhil- 
kharij Kliowat. 

Volume IV .—The Wasilbaqi and Jaina- 
kharcb, or \illage accounts. 


§ 18 .—The Patwari in Oudh, 

In this province the system has not received quite the same 
development as in the North-West Provinces. 

It must be borne in mind that originally, under the Native sys¬ 
tem, the patwdri was purely a village servant, getting‘paid by 
certain perquisites, and perhaps a bit of land held free or at a 
favourable rate. In Bengal, as we have seen, the system of pat- 
waris on this basis has fallen into disuse, not, however, without 
much dilfereiice of opinion among revenue-officers as to the wisdom 
of permitting it, and not without some serious difficulty in Reve¬ 
nue-administration, where the estates of “zamiuddrs^^ are numer¬ 
ous and small. In the North-West Provinces it was early seen 
that with proprietary communities and small holdings, the pat¬ 
wari was a most essential institution. lie was therefore lifted up 
out of his original position; he was made a Government servant 
and given a fixed salary. Ilis education was provided for, and 
his duties multiplied and minutely prescribed : only the appointment 
and the succession to the office are regulated to some extent by 
ancient custom. 

In Oudhj where the patw^iris bad long been regarded as 
the servants of the landlords, and remunerated by them in such 
manner as they thought fit,—by grant of hintlj by casli allow- 
anceSj or by customary dues levied on the landlord's tenants— 
it would have been distasteful to introduce a complete change 
and Inake the patwari’s appointment to depend entirely on the 
Liistrict Officer, and his remuneration to he a Government salary 
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raised by a cess. It was decided, therefore, not to impose any 
“patwari's cess/’ but in llieir kabuliyats, the landlords engaged that 
it should be open to the Government hereafter to make such modi¬ 
fied arrangements as they thought fit. Finally the matter was 
dealt within the Land Revenue Act^ By this the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner was authorised to require the appointment of a patwdri for 
any village or group of villages or other local area, and to ma,ke 
rules for regulating -the qualifications aud duties of these officers. 
In estates other than taluqas the Deputy Commissioner is em¬ 
powered (subject to rules made by the Chief Commissioner) to 
appoint, suspend, and dismiss the patwaris; and the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner is also authorised to provide for their remuneration and 
supervision. 

In taluqa estates the law loaves those matters to the taluq- 
dars, who arc not interfered with, so long as they make pro¬ 
per arrangements for the performance by the patwaris of their 
prescribed duties, and for the subiiiission of the accounts and re¬ 
turns required by the Act and Rules. On the failure of the taluq- 
dar to make such arrangements, the Deputy Commissioner is 
authorised to take action, and in cases of eontinued or repeated 
neglect the Chief Commissioner may declare tliat^ the rules for 
estates other than taluqdari are to be applied. It has not yet been 
found necessary to exercise this power, to make aVlistiiiction which is 
a rather invidious one,betweentaluqddri and non-taluqdari estates; 
and the practice has been to allow all classes, of proprietors, equally, 
to appoint their own patwaris and to exercise the power (which is 
by law only secured to the taluqddr) of fixing the remuneration, 
dismissing and suspending; but this is allowed as long as men 
are appointed according to the standard of qualification required, 
and as long as their duties are properly performed, 

Patw&ris are required to hold certificates of qualification in 
reading and writing and arithmetic, and iii the duties of a patwdri. 

« Act XVII of 1876, Chapter XIL 

* Id,j section 213. 
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The maximum area for one .patwari is land paying a jama of 
Rs. 2,000 (or Rs. 3,000 in a taluqdari estate). 

The patwari keeps up books much as iu the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces, has his village account, his diary of occurrences, his field 
list, which ho checks and fills up by the inspection of every field, 
just in the same manner as already described. 

He prepares at ihe end of the year, from the ledger which shows 
the payments of tenants, &c., a rent-roll or “jamabandi'’ showing 
the rents that aciiiatly have been paid in the previous year. 


§ \9.—'-The Pattodri in the Punjab. 

Here the duties of patwaris are described in detail in the rules 
made under the Revenue Act One is appointed for each m'ahal 
or estate, unless two or more smaller mahals have been united into 
a " circle®." 

The patwari is nominated by the headmen, subject to condi¬ 
tions of fitness and approval by the Deputy Commissioner, fic 
is paid by a fixed percentage (not exceeding 6^ per cent.) on the 
revenue, which is collected by the headmen, and paid to the pat¬ 
wari on his receipt. Ilis duties being concisely stated in Rule l.'i 
under the Act, I shall not apologise for extracting it, although it 
repeats to some extent what has .been stated under the North- 
West Provinces. 

“ The duties to be performed by patwaris shall be as follows :— 

m 

% 

“ (1) To keep a diary in which every fact coming to their knowledge, bear- 
ing.on the preparation of their returns, or upon the revenue ad- 
ministration of the estates in their circles, shall be entered at the 
time, the date of the entry, and the manner in whiclf the fact was 
learnt being shown. 

(2) To keep a ledger containing the accounts of demands upon and pay¬ 
ments by the proprietors and tenants of each estate. 


^ Hoad A, Chapter II. 

® In especially large or heavily worked cs^-rfitcs or circles an assistant patwari nmy 
bo appointed (Uulcs, II, § 4). 
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“ (3) To report ’ to the qanuiigo the death of village officers and of assign¬ 
ees of Innd revenue, and all transfers of, or successions to, proprie¬ 
tary right or riglits of occupamy. 

“ (-1) To conduct tlie survey and prepare the maps and measurement papers 
of the estate or estates included in the circle, 

“ (5) To reiwrt to the tahr>ildnr without delay the occurrence of calamities 
of season within the estate or circle. 

“ (6) In the cold bcjisoii of each* year to inspect all the fields included in 
each estate in llit! circle, and, while so engaged, to ascertain the crops 
grown during i.he kliarif season and those sown for the rabi’ season, 
and to record all changes alVectiiig the vilhigt? field map or the pre¬ 
paration of the annual papers, and nil mutations and lapses of 
assignments of land revenue Avhich have not already been reported 
for orders, 

“ (7) To prepare and file in duplicate Avith the qiinu igo to whom they are 
subordinate, as soon as may be after the annual inspection, a state- 

• ment of the crops grown in each estate during tho year, and not 
later tlnin the 1st October, the remaining annual returns for the 
past agricultural year beginning with tho kharif and ending with 
the rabi’ season. 

(8) To preserve the coj)ies of settlement records and records of subsequent ^ 
measurements Avhich have been made over to their charge, and the 
annual papers of each estate in the circle for the past 3 *eur. 

"(9) To perform all other duties and services which may be required of 
them by the Deputy Commissioner,” 

The accounts and statistical records for tlie year (besides the 

village account and diary) are kept just as in the North-West 

Provinces®, and consist of the til flan khasra, or fluctuations in the 

ai’ea cultivated and uncultivated, irrigated and uuirrigated, &c. ; 

• 

tho jamahandi, or rent-roll; the naksha jinswdr, or record of crops 
for each harvest; the jama-khareh, or vilhige'aceount current j and 

the dakhil-kharij khowat, or record of the changes in the proprietary 

» 

interests of Jihe village. 

The patwari is bound to furnish extracts from his records to 
persons who want them in order to fde suits, &c. 

^ The Report is called tho “ fauti-numa,'* and states tho facts regarding tlie 
deceased’s holding and the primafacie right of succession. 

" Only tho Panjab pntwiiri does not kc(‘p a list of orchards, as this is not a 
sufficiently common feature, nor do I find mention of a tenant’s w^il-b&ki; the 
tenant’s Hccounts sufficiently appear from the village account hook. 
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§ 20 .—The Taiwan in the Central Ttovincee. 

Thepatwfiri urp&ndya (as he is sometimes called) has at present 
duties veiy similar to those above described. He has to see that 
all proprietary changes are duly reported at the talisil, so that the 
'^dakhil-kharij ” may take place. He also keeps a lagwaii " or 
rent-roll showing the holdings of the cultivators and the rents each 
has to pay for the year. A good deal of correspondence at one time 
took place as to the system. It was proposed to introduce the. 
North-West Provinces plan of patwAris^ circles,^* each oflleial 
being a Government servant, paid by a fixed cash percentage on 
the jama. This would be to upset the old Native system, under 
which the patwdri was a village servant of a qnasi-hereditary 
character. If he were purely a Government servant, he would 
come from the usual oflTicial class of Maratha Brahmans, and would 
only induce discord in the village and make the people dependent 
on him, instead of letting them learn to know their own rights 
and liabilities. It was finally decided to maintain the Native 
system, merely placing the patwari under the control of the District 
Officer, Each wajib-ul-^irz was to define the custom of the 
village as regards the patwdri, who would be appointed and main¬ 
tained accordingly 

The lleveuuc Act has left scope for the maintenance o£ these 
principles. 

It does not say that the patwdri is a public servant, nor that 
one must be appointed, but it docs say^^ that his papers arc pub¬ 
lic documents and public property. At the old settlements tbe 
maintenance of a patwari was sometimes made optional \ and the 
Chief Commissioner may make rules as to how the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner is to deal with these cases, and what is to be done if a 
patwfiri is not appointed. In -all cases, tbe Chief Commissioner 
may make rules as to the* selection and qualifications of patwaris, 
and the appointment of substitutes for persons having a hereditary 

® Circular B appended to Settlement Code. See also a note on tbe subject in 

Bernard’s Memorandum on the Chaudn Sutlleinont. 

Act XVlll of 1881, sections 46-47. 
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claim to the oflice, but wlio are personally unable to act.- Rules 
may also be made prescribing the* duties of patwaris. No lambarddr 
can be required to levy more than 6 per cent, on the revenue for 
the remuneration of a patwari. This does not apply, however, to* 
cases coining under section 145 of the Act, those above alluded 
to, where it was necessary to appoint a patwari by the District 
Officer's order. 

§ 21 .—The Tillage Headmen in the North-West Provinces. 

The village headmen are called^ lambarddrs, '^The lambardar 
of an estate is a person who, either on his own account, or jointly * 
with others, or as representative of the whole or part of a proprietary 
community, engages with Government for the payment of the land 
revenue." 

His duties arc to pay in the land revenue to the local treasury* 
to report to the qanungo cncroaclimcnts on roads or on Government 
waste lands, and injuries, &c., to Government buildings, and also 
the same with regard to boundary marks. 

If he is representative of a number of proprietors he has to 
colled the revenue and cesses, also to defray, in the first instance, 
the '' village expenses," and reimburse himself in accordance with 
village custom. Ho must aceoiiut to the co-sharers for these on 
the occasion of the *^bujharat" or audit of village accounts. The 
lambarddr as the representative of the body acts generally as agent 
for the sharers in their dealings with Government. 

He is appointed in the North-West Provinces according to 
local custom, subject to a right on the part of the Collector 
to refuse a nominee on certain specified grounds, chiefly regarding 
his competence, character, and bis being a sharer (in possession) 
of the mnhal, 

> If there happeiw to be only one proprietor in an estate or in a “patfci,” the 
owner is owner and lambardar in one. Most commonly there are several, and the 
lambardar is then the representative. 

2 S, B. Cir. Dep. Ill, page 9, issued under section 257 of the Revenue Act. 
These duties are irrespective of the responsibility eufurced by the criminal law to 
rejwrt crime, &c. 
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§ — The Village Headmen in Oudh, 

Rules regarding lambardars were published in 1878*. 

In estates not being those of taluqdars they exist as elsewhere 
and get the usual remuneration of 5 per cent, on the jama. In 
taluqa estates the lambardari of the village under the taluqdar is an 
honorary office. 

The rules regarding the lambardar in non-taluqdari estates are 
exactly like those of the North-Western Provinces. In taluqdari 
estates the lambardar becomes the revenue engagoe, not with 
Government, but with the taluqdar. The lambardar is appointed ac¬ 
cording to local custom, but he is required to be able to read and 
write Hindi and to understand the village accounts. If there is no 
local custom, the appointment is elective, subject to certain condi¬ 
tions of competency and other matters to be found in the 11th rule. 

The duties of an Oudh lambardar are— 

(1) To pay— 

(а) the Government demand on account of revenue and cesses to the 

officer appointed to receive it, when he represents a inahal or part of 
a mahal held in direct engat;ement with the Government; 

(б) the rent pa 3 'ablc to the taluqdar, when he represents amahdl or part 

of a mahal held in sub-settlement or under a heritable, non- 
transfcrable lease. 

(2) To report to the qanun^o all encroachments on roads or on Government 

waste lands, and all injuries to, or appropriations of, nazdl buildings 
situated within the boundaries of the mahal. 

(3) To report to the tabsildar the destruction or removal of, or injury to, 

bouudary marks, or any other marks erected in the mahal by order 
of Government. 

In mahdls where the lambardar is a representative of other 
sharers, his duties are, in addition to those enumerated above— 

(4) To collect in accordance with village custom— 

(a) the Government demand on account of I’ovenue and cesses, when ho 

3 Kotification (Revenue) No. 2899 R., dated 27th September 1878, and republished 
as Circular 23 of 1878. Under section 220 (a) of the Revenue Act, the sanction of the 
Governor General in Council is not required, the words in tlio Uevenne Act liiiving 
been repealed under Act XIV of 1878 to nssiuiilatc the powers of the Chief Ooinmis- 
sloner in Oudh with those of the Lieutenant-Govonior of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, the two offices being now united. 
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represents a mahal or part of a mabal held in direct eng^agexuent 
with the GoTemmunt; 

(&) the rent payable to the taluqd&r, when he represents a mahdl or 
part of a mahal held in sub-settlement or under a heritable, non- 
ti'ansferuble lease. 

(5) To defray, in the first instance, village expenses, and to reimburse him¬ 

self in accordance with village custom. 

(6) To render accounts to the co-sharers of the transactions referred to in 

clauses 4 and 5 of this rule. 

§ 28.*—TKtf Village Headmen in the Panjdb, 

The manner of appointing and the duties of the lambardar 
are laid down in the “ Rules the number is kept as low 
as possible, but one is, if possible, appointed for each principal 
or well-known sub-division of an estate. The lambardar must be 
a sharer in possession, and must not be a man obnoxious to the 
majority of the proprietary body. The post is ordinarily hereditary 
if the heir is qualified. 

In some cases there is au aMa or chief lambardar over a 
number of minor headmen : he is elected subject to fitness and ap¬ 
proval by the District Officer (or Settlement Officer if a settlemeut 
is in progress). 

Opinions vary as to the utility of the institution of the aMa lam¬ 
bardar, but it is usually found necessary, where the divisions in one 
estate are so numerous that the lambardars form a considerable 
body in themselves. 

The duties of a lambardar are stated in the Rules ®: 

“ In addition to the duties imposed upon village headmen by law for the 
preservation of the peace, tlie report, iJrevcntioTi, and detection of crime ®, and 
the surrenderor offenders, and as representatives of the proprietary body for the 
purpose of engaging for the revenue and paying it when due, a village headman 
shall— 

(1) attend the summons of district authorities and act for the village 
community in all their relations with Government; 

* Head A, Chapter L 

^ Rules, A, Chapter I, page 16. 

This alludes to the duties imposed by section 90 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code or other such provision of the law. 
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**(2) collect the rents and other income of the common land, and account 
for them to the community; 

“ (3) receive the quota of the land revenue, cesses, and other village charges 
due each of the proprietors of whom ho is the ropresentative 
headman, and pay the village officers their authorised remunera¬ 
tion; 

"(4) acknowledge every payment received by him in the books of the co¬ 
proprietors and tenants; 

(5) defray all village expenses, rendering accounts annually to the village 
proprietary body; 

(0) report to the tahsildar all deaths of assignees of land revenue and 
Government pensioners residing in the village, or their absence for 
more than a year; 

“ (7) report to the tahsildar all encroachments on roads or on Government 
waste lands, and injuries to, or appropriation of, nazul buildings 
situated within the boundaries of the estate ; 

*'(8) report to the tahsildar the destruction, removal, or injury of the 
boundary marks of the estate, or of any portion of the estate which 
has been separately demarcated; 

*‘(9) report any injury to survey stations or Government buildings made 
over to his charge; 

** (10) carry out to the best of his ability anj'' orders that ho may receive 
from the Deputy Commissioner, requiring him to furnish inform¬ 
ation, or to assist in providing supplies or means of tmnspojrt for 
troops, ” 

The lambardar is remunerated by being allowed to collect along 
with the Government revenue an extra sum equal to 5 per cent, 
on the revenue. ..^This is called the pachotra” or haq-lara- 
bardari. 

§ 24.— The A'ld Lamharddr in the Panjdb, 

The duties of a chief or aMa lamharddr are® that ''all orders 
shall be communicated through him, and he shall be primarily 
responsible for such orders being carried out, and for the discharge 
of the other duties of the village headmen, except those relating to 
the collection of rent or revenue, and to the payment of the land 
revenue and cesses, and of the remuneration of village oiBoers, and 

7 Properly pauch-uttara, an “ addition ” of “ five ” per cent, on the revenue 
allowed to the headman. 

^ Rules, A, Chapter I, page 19. 
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to tlie disbursement of village expenses, in regard to which matters 

he shall be responsible only as one of the village headmen/^ 

« 

§ 25.— Zailddr. 

In the Panjab an institution has been revived or created 
(whichever it is) called the zaildar. A local landed proprietor of 
influence and position is appointed over a “zaiF' or circle of 
villages*. His appointment is according to the votes of the head¬ 
men, but with reference to fitness and service to the State. The 
office is not hereditary nor salaried, but certain allowances are made. 
The zailddr is the local representative of Government, and sees 
that orders are obeyed and published when sent for this purpose. 
He is bound to give notice of serious crime; and a good and influ¬ 
ential zailddr may be of much use in repressing crime. He also 
supervises generally the headmen and patwaris, sees to the mainten¬ 
ance of boundaries, and attends at land-measurements. He must 
give notice of serious crime and be in attendance on officers visit¬ 
ing his circle on public duty. 

§ it6,^Lambarddrs and Snb~lambarddra in the Central Provinces* 

Here the lamhardar is found in village communities as else¬ 
where. He is the representative of a body, or if^there is only one 
proprietor, he is the lamhardar himself. Where there are two pro¬ 
prietary bodies, a superior and an inferior, the inferior body is 
represented by one or more sub-lambardars.^' Both kinds of 
headmen are recognised by the Revenue Act in Chapter XL But 
in these provinces the lamhardar^s functions are legally confined 
(section 138) to collecting and paying into the treasury the 
laud-revenue payable through him, and to collecting and paying 
in the dues on account of the remuneration of the patwd.ri, watch¬ 
man, and muqaddam, or on account of expenses which the muqad- 

* Barkley’s edition of Directions, page 113; and Appendix IV, id, 
is really a quasi-fcudal term* implying a subordinate to a chief. 
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dam is authorised to receive and to recover from the lambardars or 
sub-lambard^rs of his village 

o 

§ 27.— The office of Muqaddam. 

The executive ” functions which in the other provinces are 
performed by the lambardars along with their revenue duties may, 
in the Central Provinces, be separately performed by an executive 
headman^' or muqaddam. 

This office has been recently provided in the Revenue Law of 
1881. In the old days there was one revenue farmer (malguzdr) 
or one headman to whom tlie Government looked, but now, since 
tlie malguzar or patel lias developed into proprietor, there is 
no longer one man. The proprietary riglit is divided among the 
different descendants and members of the family, all of whom are 
not resident. 

It is convenient therefore to select one man, who performs the 
executive duties of lambardars, while the latter have the revenue 
responsibility of the proprietary families. The appointment of 
a muqaddam or '' executive headman also enables Government 
' to provide for the management of the village in those cases in 
which tracts of country have been bought up by town capitalists, 
and there are consequently no resident lambardars^. 

Under the Revenue Act, the Cliief Commissioner is empowered 
to make rules for the appointment, remuneration, and removal of 
lambardars, sub<lambardars, and muqaddams. Regard is to be 
had in framing such rules to local custom and hereditary claims 
In every village where there are I'esident malguzar proprietors, one 
of such shall be' the muqaddam. The muqaddam has the usual 

It will be observed that the terra "patel’* is not used in the Act. In the 
Jabalpdr division, I am informed, it la falling into disuse. In the KiYnar Settlement 
Report, sections 138-40, mention is made of n local institution—the tenant’s headman 
or chaudhri. This term is rarely found in other places, but there it has a different 
meaning; it is a survival of the title of the old Mughal institution—the chaudhri, 

^ e^Act XVIII ot 1881, section 137. 

^ See " Statement of Objects and Reasons,” § 16. Before the muqaddam was 
introduced, the non-resideut proprietor bad a local agent called bis kAindar, and 
servant called havaldar. 
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liability of landholders under the Criminal Procedure Code, section 
90, and other similar provisions. 

The duties of the muqaddum are enumerated in section 141 of 
the Revenue Act ; they include the supervision of patwaris and 
village watchmen, and the payment of their allowances, the keep¬ 
ing of the village in good sanitary condition under rules made in 
this behalf, the reporting of births and deaths, giving aid in 
revenue collections, and reporting violation of rules made for the 
preservation of the village jungle. 

§ 28.—-y/zf? Village Wakhman. 

It is perhaps improper to place village watchmen side by side 
with headmen and patwaris, because they have no revenue duties of 
any kind; but as they are jn'ovided for in settlements and form 
part of the village organisation, it is not right to omit all mention 
of them from a Revenue and Land-tenure Manual. In all places 
where any form of village system has survived there are other village 
servants, artisans, &c., some of whom get customary dues in grain 
and bits of land, either rent-free or at favourable rates. Among these 
the only ones that are regarded in any way as under public regulation 
are the village watchmen or chaukidfirs,” as they are usually 
called in the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and* the Panjab, 

lu some provinces attempts have been made to organise these 
into a rural police, but generally they are retained as village 
messengers and assistants in serving notices and summoning people 
when wanted, and to serve as watchmen. They arp usually paid 
by a fixed cash or grain allowance, their holdings in laud under the 
Native system being resumed. In the Panjab they are subject to 
rules, and may be vested with certain powers as provided in the 
Panjdb Laws Act IV of 1872, which may be referred to for details 

3 There arc uumcrous Acts relating to village watchmen which it is not necessary 
to detail. Se© North-Western Provinces Act XVI of 1873, Oudh Act XVIII of 1876, 
section 29, PnnjAb Act IV of 1872 (as amended by XXIV of 1881), section 39A. 
For the Central Provinces 1 have not found any Act or law. 
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In the ^^kabuliyat" or revenue engagement contains 

clauses enabling Government to charge the landowners with the 
expense of a suitable arrangement for the support of these chauki- 
d&ra. Butj as in the case of patwaris, as long as the men are kept 
\ up and tbeir duties are performed, Government does not charge the 
proprietors with a cess, but leaves them to make their own arrange¬ 
ments for the necessary remuneration. 

In the Central Provinces these servants are called most common¬ 
ly “ kotwal ” or ^^kutw&r; ” they are also village servants, and are 
not organised as a police force 

They are paid according to custom recorded in the *'Vajib-ul- 
'arz^* by perquisites and allowances (haqs), and sometimes by 
rent-free plots of land. The Revenue Act so far I'ecognises them 
as to prescribe that the Settlement Officer may enquire into, record^ 
and confirm the customs relating to their remuneration. 

I have described in the chapter on tenures the institution of 
village artisans and menials, but as these are not in any way 
public servants, they demand no notice in this section. 

Section II.— Revenue Business. 

I now proceed to describe briefly the chief revenue duties under 
the heads of— 

(a) Maintenance of the record of rights. 

(b) Partition of estates. 

(o) Minor settlements necessitated by the action of rivers, lapse of 
rent-free grants, &c. 

(d) Maintenance of boundary marks. 

[e) Collection of the revenue. 

if) Rent cases. 

They are recognised in sections 3, 10, 11 of the Cattle Trespass Act I of 
1871. The Qonoral Police Act (V of 1861), section 21, provides that village watchmen 
are not under the Act, unless enrolled under its provisions; bat section 47 gives power 
to the Local Government to provide that the District Superintendent of Police may, 
subject to the Magistrate of the district, exercise a general superintendence over them. 

^ Although this was at one time contemplated, the rule also that they were to 
get a fixed pay of Rs. 3, to be raised by a bouBchold cess, has been cancelled (Cir¬ 
cular B, Settlement Code), 
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(A-) —Maintenance of the becordb, 

§ \.~~^The nature of iU 

The record of rights as prepared at settlement is maintained 
correct under official signature up to the point of its being handed- 
over with the other papers of the settlement misl to the Col¬ 
lector's (or Deputy Commissioner's) office. 

And it is (with an exception presently noticed) never altered 
Le,y in its own pages, but registers are kept to account for all 
subsequent changes. Tlicre may be errors, corrected by the Court 
or by consent of the parties; owners die and are succeeded by one 
or more heirs ; lands change hands by sale or mortgage,—all these 
have to be recorded. Partitions of estates may also necessitate new 
entries. 

§ 2 .—Provisions regarding records in the North-West Provinces. 

The North-West Provinces Act ® requires the Collector to 
register all such facts, the Board prescribing tlie forms, and the Local 
Government prescribing the fees for registering them. The process 
is commonly spoken of as dakhil-kharij," literally “ entering " 
(one man's name) and striking out" (another's). 

All persons succeeding to any proprietary right, by any process 
of transfer whatever, are® bound to report the fact to the tabsildar, 
who must get the orders of the Collector (or (V: the Assistant in 
charge) before recording the change. The Collector causes an en¬ 
quiry to be made as to the fact. Questions of right are not of 
course entered upon. 

But there may be a dispute as to possession. A person out of 
possession, for example, will often try and assert his (or his supposed) 
right by selling or mortgaging, and when the vendee applies to have 
bis name entered, it appears that some one is already in possession, 
who declares that he never sold the land and has no intention of 
doing so; or a widow sells and some relative asserts that the trans¬ 
fer is invalid. In such a case the Collector will decide on the basis 

* Act XIX of 1873, section 94. ^ Section 97. 
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of possession. Bat if he is unable to satisfy himself as to which 
party is in possession, he must ascertain by summary enquiry 
the party best entitled to the property, and must put such person 
in possession. He will then record the cbang'e, subject to any decree 
that may be passed subsequently by the Civil Court.’' 

All changes in landed interests other than proprietary are 
recorded by the qanungo and patwari, and only if there is a dispute, 
the matter is reported for the orders of the Collector or Assistant. 

§ 3 .—Provisions of the Oudh Law, 

The Act® requires, first of all, a series of registers to be 
made out “ on the basis of the settlement records,’^ and occur¬ 
rences rendering alteration of those necessary arc to be noted. The 
Chief Commissioner is to prescribe the form of register and the 
amount of fees. Report of the change, if of proprietary right, is 
to be made to the tahsildar ; non-proprietary changes are to be 
dealt with as the Chief Commissioner may direct ®. 

§ 4, —Provisions of the Punjab Law, 

• The Act provides that the facts above described shall be 
recorded'®, and leaves it to local rules to provide details'. The 
practice under the Rules is, tliat the patwari repoi*ts through 
the qanungo to the tahsil tlie death of a headman, a revenue-free 
grantee, or a person interested in land, including an occupancy ten¬ 
ant. In the first two cases the Deputy Commissioner or his Assist¬ 
ant passes orders, in the others the tahsildar does, if the succession 
is not disputed j hut if it is, reference is made to the Deputy 

7 Act XIX of 1873, section 101. 

® Act XVII of 1876, section 66 et teq. 

* Section 66. No rules have yet been issued, but it will be seen that the procedure 
closely resoinblea thnt of the North-West Provinces, but owing to tbe complication 
of subordinate tenures it is more intriciite. 

10 Revenue Act, section 39. 

* Id,t section 40 and Unlca, \xeh^ Registration, §§ 1-14. 
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Commissioner, who maintains the heirs who are in possession, and 
refers objectors to the Civil Court. Mutations necessitated by a 
decree of Court are also registered by order of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. 

Mutations arising from voluntary transfers are made before 
the tahsildar, unless there is an objection, when the orders of 
the Deputy Commissioner are obtained. It is, however*, expressly 
stated that the mutation, if the transferor is a minor, or undei^ 
legal disability, or if the land has been hypothecated as security for 
a farm, or other Govern}nent contract, is to be refused 

As in tlie other provinces, fees are charged, and a notice for 
lifteen days is issued to allow of objections being made. 

§ 5 .—Provisions of the Central Provinces Law. 

Here the original record may be altered after it is handed over to 
the District Olliecr, but only on one or other of the grounds specified 
iu section 120 of the Revenue Act. The Chief Commissioner is cm" 
powered, by section 125, to direct that the village muqaddam shall 
prepare (or, if there is a patwari, cause to be prepared) such papers 
as he may prescribe, showing proprietary and other changes. Alj 
persons in possession of proprietary rights are bound to give the 
information necessary for the preparation of these papers. 

Such changes will be recorded iu such registers as may be pre. 
scribed. 

As in the other provinces, persons entering into possession of 
proprietary rights and interests iu laud are bound to give notice to 
the tahsildar. 

A yearly enquiry is to be made® into revenue-free holdings, so 
as to see what holdings lapse and become liable to assessmeut, and 
whether the conditions on which such may be held are kept. 

® Rules, head J?.,— Uegistralion, § 8. It is the rule in the Punjab to report to 
the Coinniissioncr mutations whereby an outsider acquires laud iu u villugo owned by 
a community. This is one of tlic several precautions taken to watch those changes 
which tend to break up the communities. 

=* Act XVIIl of 1881, section 130. 
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(P.)—Pabtitions. 

§ 6 .—Nature of partition eases. 

This IB one of the ways in which proprietary changes occur. 
The chapter on tenures will have informed the student that in some 
cases the village-owners enjoy the estate in common^ pay the whole 
proceeds into a common stock, and then, after discharging the 
revenue, cesses, and village expenses, distribute the profits according 
to ancestral or other recognised shares. But besides this, the 
whole body is jointly liable to Government for the revenue. There 
may be a partition, therefore, which affects the private joint iutei’est \ 
there may also be one which affects the joint liability also. The 
partition is called (in legal language) ''j>erfect when the joint 
responsibility to Government is dissolved, and a number of new 
malials or separate estates, each with its own liability, is thereby 
created. Imperfect partition is when—without touching the 
joint responsibility to Government—the shares and liabilities of tlic 
shareholders as between themselves are declared, and the lands 
divided off on the ground to each sharer^. In the section on 
North-West Tenures, I have alluded to the causes which caused 
the original family to split up, first into ^'pattis,^^ and then 
perhaps further, viz., each patti into smaller lots, or even into 
individual holdings. Partition may therefore be applied for {a) to 
separate the '' pattis'^ only, leaving the holders of each patti still 
united; and (i) to separate the individual holdings, which may be 
either perfectly ” (with separate revenue responsibility) or im¬ 
perfectly/^ There is a Partition Act (XIX of 1863) which has been 
superseded in the North-West Provinces and Oudh by the later 
Revenue Acts, and was not ever in force in the Paiijab. It is 
therefore only kept in the Central Provinces, in which the framers of 
the Revenue Act did not think it right to include any rules about 
partition, except such as might affect the rcveuue I’esponsibility. 

^ In some of the text-books the native term “ batwarn ” is confined to the perfect 
partition, but in common parlance it is not so. In the Panjdb, for cxami)1e, wliere 
perfect partition is not, as a rule, allowed, the term ** batwdra is constantly used 
for a more division of cstatv. 
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§ 7.— Partition Late in the North^Wat Prooincee. 

Ill these proviuces the whole subject of partition is dealt with in 
the Revenue Act. No objection is entertaiuedj on principle, to cither 
kind of partition That is to say. Government does not, as in the 
Punjab, attempt to prevent the community dissolving its joint reve¬ 
nue liability by a perfect partition. It is competent, however, to any 
co-sharer to object to perfect partition, and the revenue authorities 
may adjudge the matter and refuse partition®. Imperfect parti¬ 
tion cannot be granted unless all the recorded sharers agree to it. 
If there is a dispute about the correctness of the recoixled shares^, 
or other question of right, this must be first decided by a Civil 
Court, and the partition be refused pending buch a decision, or the 
Revenue-officer may enquire into and decide the matter himself 
under the procedure laid down in the Act. 

§ 8 .—Partition laiv in Oudh, 

Chapter V of the Revenue Act is devoted to the subject, and 
Act XIX of 1863 was repealed® for the same reason as in the 
North-West Provinces. The provisions are exactly the same as in 
the North-West Provinces, except that the Act does not require the 
assent of all the co-sharers to an imperfect partition. The Circular 
Orders, however, show a disposition to defer perfect partition, if the 
people can be persuaded to agree to accept an imperfect partition 
instead ®. 

§ 9 .—Law of the Panjdb, 

In this province Act XIX of 1863 is not in force. A very 
decided objection, on public grounds, is entertained to a perfect 
partition ; it is thought that, if allowed generally, it would be the 

* Revenue Act, flection 108. 

® Section 112. Piirtition is (in iliis and in all the Acts) one of the subjects over 
which Civil Courts have no jurisdiction (see section 135 : so in Paujab Act, section 65). 

Section 134. 

^ See Oudh Laws Act XVIII of 1876, Schedule I. 

^ Which it often really is. The definition of sliares is what is renfly needed if a 
famil^V disagree; the separation of the rarely enforced joint responsibility is very 
ostcoptionally of real importance to them. See Circular 21 of 1878. 
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signal for the break-up of the communities, and this would destroy 
the power of internal self-governmont according to ancient and 
familiar custom, which is one of the best features of the system. 

The Revenue Act says nothing on the subject beyond barring 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts in such matters. It is conse¬ 
quently dealt with by rules under the general powers given in sec¬ 
tion 66^*^. 

As regards imperfect partition, any member of a commuuity 
may apply to have his share separated off, irrespective of tlie 
consent of the othei's, provided there is no dispute about the accuracy 
of the record as regards who are the sharers. 

Perfect partition may be made only at '^eltlement (provided tlie 
sanction of the Financial Commissioner is obtained, if it is not the 
first regular settlement), but only on the written application of a 
sharer, or one who holds a decree and is executing it. 

Even then (as in Oudli) the Settlement OlGcer is to explain 
the matter to the people and ascertain if a division of laud with¬ 
out dissolving the communal bond will not suffice to meet what 
they really want. 

§ 10.—iaw of the Central Provinces, 

The Partition Act (IX of 1863) is in force. Both forms of 
partition are recognised. The simple separation of holdings (called 
khetbat) is effected under the superintendence of the tahsilddr, 
subject to sanction of the District Officer. The Revenue Act has 
not dealt with the subject, except so far as it affects the question 
of revenue responsibility. Klievenue Act, it was held, has nothing 
to do with questions of partition of property as between the owners, 
which have no effect on the Government revenue, or the liability 
for it. This is, no doubt, the logical view. The 136th section 
of the Act allows perfect partition or separation of the revenue 
responsibility, as well as of the holding, on application to the 
Deputy Commissioner. But the creation of a new mahal must 

* Rules, E,—RegUiraiiont Chapter 11, §§ 1—11,for imperfect, and Chapter 

§§ 1-29, for perfect partition. 
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be when the lands are separately held, and when the mdlguzars, 
applying for separation, arc not also co-sharers in other lauds in 
the raahal, besides having their several holdings which they wish 
to separate. 

(C) —MiXOR ' SETTLEMENTS NECESSITATED BY LAPSE OF GRANTS, RIVER 

ACTION, &C. 

§ 11 ,—Lapses of revenue-free grants. 

Changes in the settlement arrangements have also to be pro¬ 
vided for; they arise chiefly by the lapse or resumption of mu'afis 
or jagirs (revenue-free grants). Many of these are granted only 
for a term, or for life,-or are held conditionally. When the term 
or the life expires, or the conditions arc not fulfilled, the grant 
may lapse, and tlicn the land has to pay revenue. This involves 
the sanction of superior authority (1) to the fact of the lapse, 
in case it depends on a question whether it ought to lapse or not; 
(2) to the revenue to be in future assessed on it; (3) in case the 
grantee is not owner of the land, as to the person who is to bo 
settled with. For the purposes of this Manual it is only necessary 
to indicate, not to give details regarding, this subject 

§ \%,^Allnvion assessments. 

I have already alluded to the way in which, at settlement, 
lands liable to be washed away or added to by the action of 
rivers are dealt with, whether formed into separate ^^chaks/^ 
liable to be resettled after short periods, or left as part of the 
estate at large, but requiring an alteration of the assessment when 
assets as a whole are affected beyond a certain limit. The Collector 
has to provide for the inspection of the lands, either annually or 

* Called "Summary Seitlctncnts” iu the North-Western Provinces; but this 
term has quite another meaning in the Punjab, whore it refers to the temporary 
arrangomonta in districts before a regular settlemont was introduced. 

^ For details of practice the Acts, the Kevenue Rules, and the Provincial 
Revenue Circulars must be consulted. It would exceed the limits of the work to 
give them In the text. Half-yearly returns of "lapses” are usually required. 
Sometimes when such grants arc held by several sharers, local rules have to be 
applied as to whether the share lapses to Government or the survivors absorb it. 
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when the period for alluvion and diluvion settlement comes round^ 
or when a specially heavy river action has produced extraordinary 
effects^ as the case may be. The checking of the measurements 
made by the patwdri, and the inspection of the lauds with a view 
to assessing them^ or to seeing whether the estate assets are 
increased or diminished at the beginning of the cold season (when 
the river has subsided to its normal limits),^is one of the instruc¬ 
tive duties of the District Assistants who submit their reports 
to the Collector (or Deputy Commissioner). The latter ultimately 
proposes an assessment for the sanction of the chief revenue 
authority. 

(D.)—Maintenance of boundaries. 

§ 13 .—Legal provisions for repair of marks ^ 

The settlement proceedings, as we have seen, could not be 
carried out, if all boundaries were not in the first instance settled 
and proper marks set up. But it is of hardly less importance tliat 
these should continue iu a state of repair. A Forest Officer will 
often find this a matter which comes practically under his notice, 
as the estate under his charge may be immediately contiguous to 
a revenue-paying estate. 

All boundary disputes ® are to be decided on the basis of pos¬ 
session, or, in some Acts, by arbitration with the consent of the 
parties; and an order may be given to maintain the murks as they 
are till the dispute is lawfully adjudicated. Obviously, it is the 
duty of persons disputing a boundary to go to Court and get the 
question settled—not in the heat of excitement to try and take 
the law into their own hands and destroy existing marks. 

§ of the North-West Provinces and Oudh. 

The Revenue Act^^ gives power to the Collector to maintain 
boundary marks. Owners are responsible for their maintenance, 

^ We are always now speaking of disputes arising after tbo Revenue Settlement 
U over. 

^ Sections 140-45. 
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aud persons erasing or damaging marks may be made to pay for 
the damage®. When the author of the mischief cannot be dis¬ 
covered, the Collector has power to determine who shall pay for the 
restoration. 

The Oudh Act® contains precisely similar provisions. 

§ 16 .—Law of the Panjdb. 

The subject of the maintenance of boundary marks is not 
separately treated, but the same section of the Act’' which gives 
power to the Settlement Officer to have the boundaries erected, also 
gives power for their subsequent maintenance. Rules under the 
Act also deal briefly with this subject. No penalty is provided, but 
only the cost of restoration can be recovered. Any penalty has 
to be sought by a prosecution under the Penal Code. 

§ 16 .—Law of the Central Provinces. 

The Act® provides a fine for damaging or destroying marks and 
for rewarding tho informer, as well as for paying the cost of 
restoration. All landed proprietors and mortgagees are bound to 
keep up the boundary marks®. 

The Act is entirely silent about boundary disputes, except 
those occurring at the time of settlement demarcation. All such 
cases consequently go to the Civil Court. 

(J^).—Thk collection of the land-hevenub. 

§ .^The agricultural year. 

Before I can proceed to the subject of the following paragraphs, 
I must have to explain what is meant by the ^^agricultural year.^' 

^ Irrespective of course of niiy criminal penalty that they may be liable to under 
the Penal Code, section 434, kc. 

* Sections 102-107. 

7 Section 23. 

^ Sections 134-35. 

* This appears clearly from section 45, and also section 135. It was in the 
original drafts of the Revenue Bills speeificnlly stated in clause 155, but this hns 
disappeared as unnecessary from tiie Act ns passed. 
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For various questions regarding the enhancement of rents, the 
time of ejectment of tenants^ and so forthj it is necessary to fix 
when the agricultural year begins. It is obvious that this must 
vary according to the seasons and climate of each province. And 
the Revenue and Rent Laws cither state the date of beginning and 
endings or leave it to the Local Government to define it. 

It would be hard that a tenant should bo turned out^ just as he 
had ploughed or sown his land; it would be equally hard that a 
tenant should be able to relinquish at such a soasont hat the owner 
could not have time to make any other arrangement for cultivat¬ 
ing the fields. Hence the necessity for fixing the beginning and 
ending of the year for agricultural purposes. 

In the North-West Provinces and Oudh it begins on the 1st 
July and ends on the 30th June^^ 

The Panjab Revenue Act does not mention the subject. For 
certain purposes of the Tenancy Act (XXVIII of 1868), the 
agricultural year has been notified to begin on the 16th June 

In the same way, the Central Provinces Revenue Act does not 
mention the subject. In the Tenancy Bill (not yet passed) the 
year is provided to begin on the Jst June. 

^ 18 .—Payment of the revenue. 

The land revenue is made payable, not in one liijnp sum for the 
whole year, but in certain instalments (^Mrist^^) arranged according 
to the two principal harvests,—spring (rabi^) and autumn (kharif)— 
and usually so timed as to allow of* crops being sold, and rents in 
money gathered in, so that the revenue-payers may be in a position 
to pay with punctuality. 

These conditions may, in the North-West Provinces, be regu¬ 
lated by rules made by the Board in Oudh by the Chief Com- 

w Act XIX of 1873, section 2 (definitions). Also Rent Act, section 196(c), and 
Act XVll of 1876, section 2 (definitions). 

^ See also sections 21-24i of the Act, as to ejectment dates. 

* Section The rules will bo found in S. B. Cir. I)ep. HI, pajjc 9. Punjab 

Land Revenue Rules, F., Clmpter I. 

2 u 
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missionei-*, and in the Pai^al) * by the Local Government. In some 
cases the Settlement Officer determines at the time of settlement 
when the instalments are to be paid. 

In the Central Provinces the Qhief Commissioner may fix j;he 
number of instalments, and the time, place, and manner of payment. 
This he may do notwithstanding .anything put down in the settle¬ 
ment record 

Revenue is in all provinces paid into the tahsil, unless a man 
gets express permission to pay it into the “ sadr,” or Collector's 
head-quarters, direct. 

The tahsildar keeps up a kisthaiuli " or register showing the 
revenue payments, and when the instalments fall duo. 


§ 19 .—lleeoverg of arrears. 

The important question concerning the land revenue is its 
recovery, when not voluntarily paid on its falling due. A sum 
not paid at the proper time and place is in arrear, and the person 
failing to pay is a defaulter ®, 

I may here remark that the Revenue Manuals are usually full 
, of cautions as to the exercise of powers for the recovery of revenue j 
nor is this unnecessary. Why does not a man pay ? Either because 
he will not, i.e., he is negligent, careless, ought to be able to pay, 
&c., or he canfbt; famine, drought, or some other calamity has 
reduced him, or his assessment is really too heavy. Native officers 
are prone to attribute the failure to " shararat wa nadahindagi” 
(wicked refusal and contumacy). But the Collector must discri- 
minatc. If there is reason to suppose that there is misfortune 
rather than fault, he can suspend the demand, and ultimately 


Oudh Act, section 109. 

' Panjdl) Act, section 42. 

" Act, section 90. 

•■'North-West EVovincPS Act, section 14^; Oudh Act, section 111 j Punjab Act, 
section 42; whicli latter adds that it must be i»aid before sunset On the day fixed* 
Central Pi’ovinccs Act, section 91. * * 
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I'ccommeml it for rernmion under the rules in force in his province. 
I do not propose’ to deal with these matters in detail. 

Intei*C8t is not demanded on arrears of revenue 

§ iO.—W/ien tie arrear is S^sputed. 

The Acts recognise that a certificate of the tahsildar is sufiicicnt 
evidence-of the arrear being due. But a person can pay “under 
protest/^ and then is allowed to bring a civil suit on the subject. 

The Panjab Act says nothing about proof of arrear j but only 
allows the fact to be contested by a suit (not after payment^ but 
after finding security), so long as the milder processes of recovery 
(arrest and imprisonment in civil jail, &e,) mentioned in section 43 
of the Act are going on. 

But supposing that legal process has to be resorted to, that 
process is as follows :— 

§ 21.— Processes of recorerg : Sorlh^lPest Provinces. 

The procedure is sudioioiitly described in the loOtli section 
of the Act, which is as follows^;— 

An arrear of revenue may be recovered by tiic followiuj; proa!sscH :—■ 

“ (<3e) by servinj' a writ of deniind (dastak) on any of ilie deFaiilters; 

“ (A) by arrest and detention of his person ; 

“ {(*) by distress and sale of his movable properly; 

“ ) by attaohmeut of the share, or patti, or niahiil in respect of which the 

arrear is due; 

“ (^) hy transfer of sutjh shire or patti to a solvent co-sharov in the niahal ; 

Kf) by annulment of the Kottleineiit of siaih patti or of the whole iiiahdl; 

“ ( g) by sale of such patti or of the while mahal; 

“ (//) by sale of other immovable property of the defaulter." 


7 North-West Provinces Act, section 148; Oudh Act, section 111 ; not allinlod 
to in the Panjdb Act; Central Provinces Aot, section 119; conditioniil, however, on the 
Chief Commissioner’s not ordering it: interest may be awarded on revenue duo 
under n snb-sGttlemcnt, because nou-paymoiit then does not only affect Uoveriiiueut 
but tlio superior proprietor* 

® North-West Provinces Act (XIX, 1873), sections IVJ and 189 ; Punjab Act 
(XXXIII, 1871). 8<ictioiis 43-11; Omfti Act (XVII, 1876), scclioii!, 113 imd 156; 
Central Provinces Act (XVIII, 1881), sretions 92 and 114. 
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Under the first process, simple detention may last for fifteen 
days if the arreav (with costs) is not sooner paid 

Whether arrest has taken place or not, movable property (except¬ 
ing implements of husbandry and cattle or tools of an artisan) 
may be sold , 

In addition to, or instead of, this process, the estate or share in 
it may be attached and managed by a Government agent, or the 
Collector may tramfer the defaulting estate or the defaulting share 
(or pattf) for .a term not exceeding fifteen years, to a solvent 
co-sharei’, or to tlie body of the co-shai'ers 

Another remedy is to annul the settlement, and take the estate 
under direct management, or farm it out. In this case, as also in 
the milder process of management without annulling the settlement 
just alluded to, a proclamation is made, and no one can pay rent 
or any other due on account of the estate to the defaulter, but to 
the Collector : if he does so pay, he gets no credit for it If a 
part of an estate only is affected by an order of annulment of 
settlement, the joint responsibility i^s dissolved as between such 
part of the estate and the rest. If the Collector thinks that those 
processes are not sufficient to recover the arrears, he may in ad¬ 
dition to {i.e,, after trying them), or instead of all or any of, them^ 
sell, subject to the Board^s sanction, the patti or the estate by 
auction : the sale must be for arrears that had accrued before, and 
not during the time of its being held under management, as one 
of the processes for recovery of arrears. 

The laud is sold free of all ihcumbrances, except certain speci-* 
fied ones, for which the Act may'l^e consulted®. 

Last of all, if the arreau cannot be recovered, immovable 
property oiAer than that on wliich the arrear accrued may be sold, 


^ Section 152. 

* Section 163. 

^ Section 157. 

3 Section 161. The annulment of scttlomout is applied when other procosies 
are not aufllcicnt, and requires special simctiqp. 

^ Section 167. 
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but sold with its incumbrances*. The procedure for conducting 

sales is given in the Act^ and need not hero be detailed. 

« 

§ 2'2 ,—Law of the other provinces. 

The procedure in Oudh is practically the same®. 

The Piinj&b law® is .also drawn on the same lines. 

The Central Provinces Act devotes Chapter VIII to revenue 
collection. Tiie compulsory processes are practically the same as 
in the other Acts. There arc some provisos as to the applica-* 
tion of the different processes, for which the Act must be referred to. 

When land is sold in satisfaction of arrears, it is sold clear of 
all incumbrances;'but this is subject to some exceptions. They 
chiefly relate to saving the other proprietary or under-proprietary 
titles, when hither the upper or under title is put up for sale^. 

Whenever land is sold, the Acts all recognise that the former 
owner shall remain on his own holding (or sir) as occupancy 
tenant of it. 

The diffei’cnces in detail of the provisions in each province must 
be ascertained, if there is practical need, by consulting the proper 
Act. I do not consider it necessary to do more than describe the 
general conditions and purposes, which are the same in all. 

§ iS,'—These provisions are applicable to recovery of other 

Government demands. 

It may be important to public officers generally to be aware of 

these provisions, as public revenue is very generally recoverable 

« 

^ Section 168. It is only the land itself that is held hypothecated, so that when 
incumbrances are created on it, they arc So in full knowledge of the Government’s 
prior lien. This is of course not so in the case of other lands. 

^ Bovenue Act, sections 108-35. But taluqddrs aud female proprietors are not 
liable to arrest and imprisonment. 

* Revenue Act, Chapter V. Tliere are some differences to be noted. 

7 The Act appears to omit the first process of the other Acts—the issue 
of the " dastak ” or warrant; and logically bo, for the dustak is a demand for pay. 
inent, not a compulsory process, except so far as the levy of its cost acts as a compul. 
aioD. Section 96 provides for the preliminary process practically, by saying that tho 
process of imprisonment may be enrried out by the issue of a warrant, conditional 
that if the money is not paid, then the arrest and imprisonment are to take effect. 
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under them;—for example, the Forest Act {VII of 187S) pro¬ 
vides ® that money payable under the Act, or rules made pursuant 
to it, or on account of the price of any forest' produce, or expenses 
incurred in the execution of the Act, may be recovered ‘^as if it 
were an arrear of land revenue.'^ 


^ 24 .—Recovery of arrears under a sub^setflement. 

When the inferior proprietor is responsible under a sub-settlement 
with Government for the revenue, the Oudh and Central Provinces 
Acts® regard the revenue as recove* able just in the same way as it 
is under a settlement. The lambardars p:iy up the revenue of the 
sharers whom they represent in the first instance, and consequently 
need to be armed with powers of recovering revenue payments from 
the individuals on whose behalf they have paid. In the provinces 
where cases of double tenure are rare (North-Western Provinces 
and the Punjab), tlic superior proprietor recovers from the inferior 
by a suit. In the Central Provinces and Oudh, where whole 
villages show the double tenure, and where some more ready ar¬ 
rangement for recovery of money due under sub-settlement, or due 
from an inferior proprietor not holding a sub-sottleraout, is necessary, 
special provisions arc contained in the Acts. Not- only may any 
larnbardilr (or sub-Iambardar), or anyone to whom an arrear is due 

** And npartfrom these specific proviMons, the l^anjdb Land Revonue Act states 
irencrnlly that the Dei>nty Coiuinisaioncr miiy exerci'-e all or any of the powor^ 
provided for the recovery of land revomie, for the recovery of any other revenue dn 
from any pcibon to Ooveruinent. The only rjnestion then is, wliether tho particular 
sum sought to he recovered can be called revenue due to Qovernincnt;,” None of 
tho other Acts contain such a gencial provibion. It is, indeed, hanlly necessary, as 
Acts dealing with special bubjects always (‘ontain such a provibion where it is 
necessary. 

® Oudh Act (XVII, 1870), section 103 et aeq,; Central Provinces Act, section 91 
et aeq. The Central Provinces Act regards arrears under a sub-settlement on tho 
samo terms as it docs money due on a settlement, and there are the same facilities 
for recoveriug it (sections 115-16.) The same tiling practically results from the 
Oudh Act, which by section 158 gives power to the proprietor to apply to the Deputy 
Commissioner to realise the .an'car under a sub-settlement by the ordinary revenue 
)>roredui*c. 
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under a sub-settleincnt, apply to the District Officer to recover the 
arrear as if it were an arrear of Government revenue^ but if a suit 
is brought, the Central Provinces Act (section 115) facilitates the 
suit, by not allowing any ordinary debt to be set-off” aganist the 
revenue claim, nor any payment alleged to have been paid on 
account, which is paid before the revenue instalments in question 
fall due. 


(^.) R£n£ cases. 

§ 25 .—Conslitiition of Coiirfs, ■ 

By the Acts of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the 
hearing of suits and applications for rent, for ejectment of tenants, 
for enhancement of rent, and for other matters connected with 
tenants, is*eutrusted to Revenue-officers sitting as Revenue Courts. 
The “Tenajicy” Act of the Panjab (XXVIII of 1868), .on the 
other hand, makes the Civil Courts hear these eases, but refers to 
the Revenue-officers 'certain matters not being regular suit9 In 
Court, though connected with rent arrangements. 

The Central Provinces Bill has provisions regarding the Courts 
•closely resembling those of the Panjab Act, but the Judge of the 
Civil Court hearing rent suits must have had Revenue experience 
before he can be appointed to the duty. 

Each Act provides for its "own procedure and its rules of 
appeal 

The following extract from the North-Western Provinces Rent 
Act (Chapter V)—(a) as regards suits, (&) as regards miscellaneoas 
applications—will sufficiently indicate the miitters which the Re¬ 
venue Courts hear. The other Acts have, of course, their own 
specific provisions on the subject, but this lately drafted and complete 
law of 1881 will serve as a specimen, and will sufficiently indicate 

to the student what, as a matter of practice, the cases arc, which 

» 

** North-WcHtern Provinces Act (XII of 1881), Chapters Vl-Vift; Oudh Act 
(XIX of 1868), Chapters VII-IX; Pauj^b Act (XXVlll of 1868), Chapter VII; 
Central Provinces Act (not yet passed), Chapter VI of the Bill. 
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I am referring: to. It will be remembered^ however, that thePanjfib 
and Central Provinces divide the jurisdiction, as just now stated. 
The suifs cognisable by Revenue Courts only are— 

(«) suits for arrears of rent, or, where rent is payable in kind, for the 
money-equivalent of rent, on account of land or on account of any 
rights of pasturage, forest-rights, fisheries, or the like; 

{h) suits tf> eject a tenant for any act or omission detrimental to the 
land in his occupation or inconsistent with the purpose for which 
the land was let; 

(c) suits to cancel a lease for the broach of any condition binding on the 

tenant, and which, by law, custom, or special agreement, involves 
the forfmturo of the lease; 

(cr) suits for cuiupcnsatiou for, or to prohibit, any act, omission, or breach 
mentioned in clause (^) or clause (c); 

(d) suits for the recovery of any over-payment of lent, or for compen¬ 

sation under section 43 or 49; 

(e) suits for compensation for withholding receipt for rent paid-; 

{f) suits for contesting the exorcise of the powers of distress conferred on 
landholders and others by this Act, or anything purporting to bo 
done in the exercise of the said power, or for compensation for 
wrongful acts or omissions of a distrainor; 

(tj) suits by lambardars for arrears of Government revenue payable 
through them by the co-sharers whom they represent, and for 
village-expenses and other dues for which the co-sharers may be 
responsible to the lambnvdar; 

{1i) suits by recorded co-sharers for their recorded share of the profits of 
a mah4l, or any part thereof, after payment of the Government 
revenue and village expenses, or for a settlcmeuji of accounts ; 

(i) suits by mua'fidars, or assignees oT the Government revenue, for arrears 
of revenue due to them as such; 

(h) suits by taluqdars and other superior proprietors for arrears of revenue 
due to them as such; 

(Z) suits by recorded co-sbarers to recover from a recorded co-sharer who 
defaults arrears of revenue paid by them on his account. 

The applications cognisable by Revenue Courts only are the 
following :— 

(a) application to determine the nature and class of a tenant’s tenure, 
under section 10; 

(4) application by a landholder, or his agent, to compel a patwdri to pro* 
d«ce his accounts relating to land ; 

(e) application to resume rent-free grants under section 30, or to assess to 
rent land previously held rent-free; 
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(d) application from a landholder to eject a tenant under section 35, or to 

have a notice of ejectment issued and hci-vcd under section 38 ; 

(e) applications made by a tenant, under section 39; 

(/) application from a landholder, under section 40, for assistance to eject 
a tenant; 

iff) application from a tenant or landholder to determine the value of any 
standing crop, or ungathered products of tlie caith, belonging to 
the tenant and bciug on the laud at the time of his ejectment, under 
section 42 ; 

{h) application by a landholder to determine rent payable for land used by 
a tenant for the purpose of tending or gathciing in the jrop, under 
section 42 ; 

(0 application by a landholder 01 tenant for assistance in the division or 
appraisement oi a standing ciop, under section 43 ; 

(V) application by a landholder or tenant to determine compensation for 
improvements of land ; • 

(h) application by a tenant for leave to deposit rent; 

(^) application for enhancement or determination of rent; 

(m) application for com}K'n&ation for wrongful dispossessioii; 

(n) application for the recovery of the occupancy of any land of which a 

tenant has been wrongfully dispossessed ; 

(o) apiiflcation for abatement of rent; 

application for loabos or counterparts, and for the determination of the 
rates of rent at which such leases or countcqxirtsaie to be delivered ; 
(j) application, under section 7, to bavo the holding of an ex-proprietary 
tenant divided off; * 

(r) application, under section 22A, to sui vey land ; 

(jt) application, under section 33A, to have a notice of relinquishment 
declared 1* valid; 

(/) application to take out of deposit any amount deposited, under sec¬ 
tion 55A. 
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NOTE A. 

Extra Regiilallon (or Scheduled**) Dktricts in the North- 

Western Prorinces, 

The scheduled districts calling for a brief special account are— 
(1) Kumaoiij (2) Jauusar-Bawar^ (3) the Tarai District, (4) South 
Mirzapur^ 

South Mirzapuh. 

The southern portion of Mirzapur requires a very short notice, 
so I may take it fiist. * 

The notifications declaring this a scheduled district were issued 
by the Government of India, No. (>36, dated 30th May 1879 ; and 
the Local Government, No. 63A., dated l-tth July 1879, 

The Civil Procedure Code is in force, but there is^a special 
organisation of Courts, the Commissioner being the Court of final 
appeal. 

In revenue) cases there is power to refer (exei’cisable by the • 
Local Government) to the Board of Revenue, when the Commis¬ 
sioner reverses the decision of the Collector. 

The revenue rules are special. The settlement is made for ten 
years. 

The system of village settlement is not in force, for here the 
villages were, like those in the Central Provinces, mere groups of 
cultivators under management of a village headman. In this 
sparsely cultivated tract, the Settlement OfiScers, however, rarely, 
or never, found the village headman, or sipurd-dar,^ in such a 
position that they could reasonably call him “ proprietor ** of the 
village, and make him responsible for the I'evenue. 

In a few villages indeed (in the mah^ls or estates of Gonda, 
Bajia, and Hira'-chak) the sipurd-dar was recognised as thezamin- 
dar ” or proprietor, so these are zamindan villages, and as regards 
them the ordinary revenue law is in force. But in the other 
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villages the proprietary right is held to vest in Governmeut, and 
the actual holder of land is deemed the permanent occupant/^ 
with a heritable, but not ti*ansfei*able, right in— 

(а) hifl house, premises, or site iu the village; 

(б) his fields winch are or can bo pennanently cultivated; 

(c) any grove or gai*don which ho planted by permission of the Collector 
or officer in local charge. Trees in such groves may be, sold or mort- 
gaged. 

The right of occupancy mentioned under (i), viz,, that recog¬ 
nised in permanently cultivated land, is acquired after three years^ 
holding. Every occupant receives a patta, or written document 
showing the terms of holding, and the patta contains a clause, 
allowing the tenant to break up a certain area of available waste. 
He maintains his right so long as he makes regular payment 
of rent. If he was already on the land at settlement, the rent is 
the settlement rate of assessment; if he entered afterwards, it is 
what he has agreed to pay. 

Other lauds not occupied on these terms are held as simple 
tcnancies-at-will from the State. * 

The whole village is managed by a headman, or sipurd-ddr. 
The office was recognised at settlement in some cases as hereditary^ 
but not always; and it is not transferable. 

The sipurd-dm* collects tli« rents, being allowed a deduction for 
the rent of the “ sir, ” or land of which he is the occupant, and from 
20 to 30 per cent, on the collection, as a remuneration for his risk 
and trouble. 

He can locate cultivators on the waste, but he is bound to 
respect the amount of waste that is granted iu each occupant's 
''patta;" nor can he eject occupants, as be can the tenants on 
lands not held by occupants. 

The rents are recoverable by "dastak " or writ of demand, or by 
distraint of property ; and if this fail, the Collector may ordei* sale 
of the property. 

In the last resort a defaulting occupant may be ejected from 
his holding. 
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A Government ^^sazaival'' supervises the sipurd-dara in the 

zfimiiulaii ” estates. Where the sipurd-dar is recoffniscd as pro¬ 
prietor of the villag'e, the saziwal becomes the tahsildar. 

« 

Kumaon and Garhwal. 

§ 1 .—The AffmmisfraHo?i, 

The criminal law and procedure docs not differ from what it is 
elsewhere, but the “ llules for the Administration of Justice ” issued 
under section 6 of the Scheduled Districts Act, determine the 
powers of Courts and Magistrates, the Commissioner being the 
.Conri of Sessio)i,i\iQ Senior Assistant hoing tlia Maffislrale o/the 
District, 

The Civil Courts are also governed, as regards procedure, by the 
Rules But there is little logarding the substantive law that is 
exceptional. 

Parts of the Revenue Act relating to tho settlements and to the 
recovery of arrears of revenue nre in force, but not the Rent Act. 
There are Revenue Courts—Summary and Regular^'—just,the 
same as in the Tarai. 

A number of other Acts have been extended to and are declared 
in force in the District, by notification. 

Tim Senior Assistant is the Collectsr, and the Jfcinior and Extra 
Assistants are the Assistant Collectors 2. The tahsildars have 
powers as elsewhere. 

§ 2 .—The Setttemenls. 

The present settlement was begun in 1863. Dealing with a 
country consisting of mountains anil deep valleys, t]^ procedure 
of survey was diflFbrent from what it would be iu a plain 
district. 

The cultivation of a permanent character is confined to the 
valleys ^hcre some alluvial soil has accumulated, and to such of the 

. • 

* But the portiouR of tho Civil Procedure Codo not touching the Rules 
aroiu force (Notiiication, North-West Provinces, No, 566A., 5tk December 1876). 

* Rules, Chapter III, 1. • 
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liill sides as have good enough soil to make it worth while to teri’acc 
them. There is also some casual cultivation (ijran),—that is, land 
that is broken up and cultivated only for a time; when the soil is 
exhausted, the plot is abandoned. The survey maps, therefore, 
show the villages, and not the intervening waste \ There was no 
general demarcation of village boundaries (for this was unneces¬ 
sary under such circumstances), but boundaries were determined^ 
(1) when disputed, (3) when adjoining Government forest, or 
(3) when the aiea was adjusted by cutting off an excessive amount 
of waste. In this operation there was nothing previously on recoid. 
to help the Settlement Officer. At the early settlements there had 
been no measurement. lu 1823 a guess measurement” had been 
made, and a descriplion of the boundaries recorded, and at the next 
settlement of 1816, also, no measurement had been made, but a 
‘^fard pbant,” a sort of list of sharers, tenants and rents, was made 
out showing holdings : that was all. 

Only at the last settlement (now current) was a survey made. 
The measurements of the khasra survey wore recorded in visis 
of 4,800 square yards (10 square yards less than an acre). 

§ io yfaste Land. 

Allusion must here he made to the waste, as included in village 
boundaries*. would appear that in many cases the jungle or 
grazing land was, in Mr. TrailPs early settlements, included in 
the nominal boundaries of villages : that is, it is known by the 
same name; but it docs not follow that it belongs,^ in any propiietary 
sense, to the village. 

General Sir H* Ramsay quotes with approval a passage from 

■* Board’s Review of the Knmdon Settlement Report. 

‘ Some misunderstandiuj* may arise in the original Report from the fact that 
In some of the statements “ waste ” is used to mean simply fallow Liiid. I speak 
hero of v)a9te or jungle land. 

Settlement Kcpoit, page 2t. The reader who remembers how the originnl 
organisation of small Hindu States dealt with the waste, and how those ancient 
institutions 8ar\ivo in the htlU, will be disposed to think that this extract is 
evidently, in thcoiy at any rate, coricct. Private light did not niise except on the 
ground of dealing and possessing the soil; and theic arc no communities or ginulccH 
to claim the entire loidship over an entire men of land, nastc oi tilled. 
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Mr. Batteii^s Garhwal Report, in which he says—I take this 
opportmiity of asserting that the right of Ciovernment to use forest 
and waste lands not included in the assessable area of the estate, 
remains \itterly unaffected by the inclusion of certain tracts within 
the boundaries of raauzas/^ No one has a right, merely on the 
ground of ^uch inclusion, to demand payment for grazing or wood- 
,cutting from other villages. Nor does such inclusion of itself 
interfere with the Government right to offer clearing leases in such 
waste. Mr, Batten thoiiglit, however, that the inhabitants of the 
village should® have the first refusal of such leases, and that 
grants should not be made so as to bring them up too close to tiic 
village {i.e,, that a space for grazing and wood-cutting should be 
left). 

General Ramsay^s own account slightly differs from this. 
While admitting the Government righthe says that the villaiies 
have a prescriptive right to grass, grazing, timber, and firewood, 
and even to grazing dues from outsiders who feed tlieir cattle in 
the grazing lands within the village boundaries. All that the 
landowners can claim outside their cultivation, is a fair amount of 
culturable waste, with a sufficient amount of waste for grazing and 
wood-cutting. 

In paragraph 48, again, he says that the people “ owncnl their 
jungle in away'^ before we came;^and so when we recognised 
their proprietary right in the cultivated land, the people aetjuired 
a Ciirtain right to the use of the forest 

% 

« 

§ 4 .—Revenue assessment. 

The revenue assessment was made on a principle which it is not 

^ Clenriy as a matter of convouicnce and policy. 

7 Report, flection 40. 

^ I make no comment on thU ; I simply note the stiitements as they are, leaving 
)t to bo gathered by a true interpretation of the fuctH. what the real claim of the 
villagers on tbe waste amounts to. It is, however, certain that under the old * Hindu 
constitution of society, while no landholder cluimctl a heritable right in any soil 
beyond his own holding, rights of user, or what were practically sncli, existed, to 
gracing and wood*cuttiiig in tlic ncighboiiiing waste. 
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easy to understand; it was arrived at by calculations made on the 
basis of certain rates for average land, and modifying the results by 
consideration of the abundance or absence of population, which* made 
cultivation easier or more difficult. It is not necessary for the 
purposes of this book that the process should be detailed. 

§ 5 ,—Rights in land. 

The I’ecord of rights, again, was a matter of some difficulty. 

Under the Gorkha Government the Raja was, as usual, regarded • 
as the general landowner, and he made grants of land, and not 
unfrcqueiitly put grantees on already occupied lauds, nominally 
that they might realise the State share, though in practice they 
took much more and behaved as if they were landlords in our sense 
of the term. Villages were given to astrologers, cooks, barbers, 
and physicians; and the people in possession, whatever they once 
were, soon came to be looked on as the tenants of the now 
grantees 9. 

The headman of a village was the pradhan,'^ and over several 
villages was a ^^thokdar'^ or '^siyana,^^ who managed police 
matters, and collected the revenue. 

At first tlie British authorities took their revenue in the same 
way, but later Mr. Traill (the then Commissioner) made a settle¬ 
ment which is described as raauzawar,^^ or by villages’; and this 
was understood to give the proprietary right to those who appeared 
in the superior position, cither from being grantees of the Gorkhas 
or as original occupants who had not been interfered with by such 
grants. The people, as might be expected, had a customary 
distiuctiou of rights of their own; and names distinguishing what 
we may call proprietorship and tenancy, are locally known. As the 
country grew in wealth, these distinctions were acted on and revived 
by the more advanced; and when Mr. Batten made a twenty years' 
settlement in 1846, he found the people very ready to claim the 
superior position on their own account; he, however, left.every 


^ Board of Bcvcauc’s Review of the Settlement Re|)oi't, para. 22. 
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one to get a decree of the Revenue Court defining the position he 
was to occupy in one class or another. When the present settle¬ 
ment began, every one wished to be recorded proprietor^®. 

The actual state of landed tenures in Kumaon is, as might be 
expected, much more approximate to the old Hindu custom; thelre 
are no village landlords. It is not surprising that in 1S46 Mr. Batten, 
influenced by the system under which he had been trained, made 
use of terms which belong only to the North-Western Provinces 
villages and arc stereotyped in the Directions but the present 
CommisKioucr^ confirms the fact (which might have been other¬ 
wise expected) that there is no such thing really as a zamindari ” 
tenure, i.e,, where one individual or a common body is landlord of 
the whole estate. 

All cultivators arc really equally proprietors of their holdings ; 
but there were cases where a grantee had been, as above remarked, 
constituted proprietor over the heads of the original cultivators ; there 
were other cases, also, where an cnorgelic pradhun or a thokdar 
had succeeded in acquiring a sort of superiority over the cultivators : 
in some cases, he would have had a real superiority, having been 
theleader and the first to commence the work of clearing and culti- 
vatiou. In such cases these pei^ons were reconTeil as the owners^ and 
the original cultivators (who would otherwise have been proprie¬ 
tors) then,* as in so many other settlements, fell *iuto the position 
of “ khaikars,^'' or permanent tenants, with pi'ivileges, however, 
little inferior to those of owners. 

§ 6,— Landlord and tenauL 

« 

The right in laud'is culled ^^thhat,” and the proprietors *Hhhat- 
waii:^^ the term “zamiudar” has no meaning, except its literal 
one—any one connected with land 

Report, para. 25, page 14. 

^ page 15. 

2 Atkinson’s Kumdon Gazetteer, § 33. Mr, Atkinson also says that the para- 
moniit* property in tho soil was vested in the State, nnd that the landholder's right, 
though heritable nnd transferable, Jms never been held to be indefeasible. Under an 
arbitrary Govt;nuncnt no right is indefeauMe i hut the occupier of lands was prac^i- 
aall^ an owner nnd was never ejected. 
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The superior or landlord right recognised^ as just now de- 
ficribedj iu favour of the Gorkha grantees and others, does not affect 
a very large proportion of the villages. In many—I believe in the 
large majority of cases—the small proprietors cultivating their own 
lands have retained their position as owners. Whci'e the existence of 
the superior title caused the cultivators to be recorded as '' khaikar/*^ 
the chief, if not the only, difference was this—the latter does not 
possess the light of transfer and has to pay a fixed sum as mdli- 
kana ” to the proprietor; this “ mfllikdna being the result of con¬ 
verting various cesses and perquisites levied under the former 
system into a fixed cash payment®. 

The khaikar (tenants) also have headmen (in their stratum ” 
of right) called gharpradhdn; and when the landlord is non¬ 
resident, the gharpradhSns manage the village'*. 

The khaikfi,rs thus form a class of occupancy-tenants on a 
natural tenure, and no others are known. No Rent Act has ever 
been in force; hence there is no artificial or legal tenant-right 
based on holding for a period of years. 

Labourers called in to help are ^'sirth^ns,’^ who are only tenants- 
at««vill ; it may happen that a khaikar of one village will cultivate 
land in another village as a sirth^n/' 

Lands assigned to temples are spoken of as gunth.” 

The headmen are remunerated much as elsewhere, having a 
certain privileged "sir” holding, and a percentage of 5 per cent, 
for collecting the revenue. 

§ l^-^OJficial organisation. 

The local sub-division of Kumdon for*revenue purposes is into 
* tahsils and pargauas; the latter being again sub-divided into a 
number of pattis.” 

The superior headmen or thokddrs, or siydnas, have now been 
allowed a small cash percentage‘s, but they used to got certain 



^ Sotdouicnt Report, § 23. 
^ Id,, § 2a 
§ 39. 
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perquisites, aud perhaps a bit of land, fees being paid them on 
the occasion of a marriage in the village. They had also as a per¬ 
quisite one leg of every goat killed by the village headmen. 

The Goikhfe used to employ an official over a pargana called 
a “ daftri,” who was like our qanuugo, and had to supervise the 
headmen in bis pargana. 

The office of qaiiungo has now been revived by tne name, 
and there are now some five of these officials who superintend the 
patwaris. 

The pafcwari of Kumaon differs greatly from the official called 
by the same name in the Regulation Districts, In Kumuon he 
is a provincial agent charged with multifarious duties, over a 
consiJerahlc area of country, and independent of the villages, 
being responsible to Govornineut, who appointed him®. lie has 
to measure land, execute Revenue Court decrees, repair district 
roads, find supplies for travellers, aud keep the District Officer 
informed of what goes on. 

There is no chaukidar system, aud no regular police (except 
at the stations of Naini Tal, &c.)- The rural police (though 
not organised under the Police Department) are the “pradhans^' 
of villages, who are bound to apprehend criminals in serious cases 
and to report crime to the patwari. The head/'thokdars^^ keep 
a certain watch over the pradhaus^ and the small jealousies aud 
local annuities that exist prevent too much collusion, and 
causes it soon to he known if this duty is neglected, and the 
system practically works welP. 

The Revenue Act is so far in force that in case arrears of 
revenue have to be recovered, Chapter V is applicable. 

Kent is recovered by ^‘summary suit^^ under the "Rules.” 

No partition law is in force, and only imperfect partition, 
guided by the spirit of the Ordinary law, is allowed. 


6 WhiilU'y^s ** Kxtru Rcgaliitiou Law,’* note I, juigp 30; and Report para 36. 
? Uflport, § 37. 
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The TakIi. 

The Tai*fii district (included iu the Kumaou Commissionership) 
is a scheduled district under Act XIV of 1874, It had originally 
been under the Regulations, and they were found uusuited to it. 
The administration indeed fairly broke down, the police failed, 
and the settlement was found to he oppressive. An Act was 
passed iu 1801 to remove the district from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary Courts, without, however, affecting the substantive law*. 

This need not, however, be further alluded to, as the district 
is now provided for by a Regulation (IV of 1876) under the 
33 Vic., Cap. 3, and notifications have been issued showing the 
other laws in force mnd the Acts extended. 

The Penal Code and Criminal Procedure Code are in force, 
also the Contract Ljfw, Stamp Law, Forest Act, &c. 

The civil procedure and the limitation law is guided by the 
Regulation, and pleaders arc not admitted in Court. The Revenue 
Court procedure is also under the Regulation, and the Rent Act 
does not apply. The Laud Revenue Act has been extended to 
the settled tracts^. 

The settlement was revised many years ago under the same 
procedure as that of the rest of the province. Oidy a portion o£ 
the district, ho\vev#^r, is cultivated, and the greater portion of it^^^ 
is consequently owned by Government, the cultivators being 
tenants. 

In the estates owned by sole or joint proprietors, suits for 

ejectment are scarcely kuowii^, but are provided for by •the 

Regulation. Arrears of revenue in these estates can be recovered 

under the ordinary revenue law. Suits for laud are heard as regu-« 

lar revenue suits, and rent and other claims (filed within twelve 

mouths) are beard as summary suits. 

* 

m 

® WLullcy*8 **Extra Kegulntiou Law” (1870), page 14*9. 

* Ndtificalioii of 22n(l September 1876. No. 1555, Gazette qf IiidiUm 
w YivQ out of the six parganas (Whallcy, page 150), 

> Whollcy, p. 150. 
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There are tahsildara. but on qanungos^ and the patwaris have 
large circles like those in Kumdon. They are Government 
servants. 

The administration is carried on by a Superintendent aided by 
an Assistant Superintendent. A special appeal lies to the Com> 
inissioncr of Kumaou®. 

In revenue suits there is a linailed power of appeal to the 
Board of Revenue. 


Jaunsaii-BIwab. 

The Jaunsar-Bawar pargana of the Debra Dfm district has 
never been under the Regulations. Althougti an Act of 1864 
(since repealed and superseded by the Scheduled Districts Act) 
dealt with it, it merely recognised this extra regulation position, 
and did not create it. 

Local customs are ascertained in this tract by a dastdr-ub 
’ami, ” or rule of custom, which was drawn up in 1851; it * 
was revised at a later settlement by Mr. Robertson, and signed 
in token of acknowledgment by the headmen. This " Code ” 
could hardly be enforced as law, but it would be no ‘doubt 
usefully referred to as an authoritative exposition of custom*. 

The revenue system is extremely simple. 'A headman called 
“ siyaua ” is settled with /or a fixed sura for a khat, ” or group 
of lauds. He prepares an annual "phaut-baudi," or revenue-roll, 
showing how every landholder is to pay his proportion of the 
whofe. 

The Superintendent has to check the action of the siyana, and 
see that the rent is fairly distributed, and that one is not favoured 
and another oppressed. This plan was, however, objected to in man y 
quarters, and was only maintained (on sanctioning the settlement) 

’ Rcg^ulatiou IV of 187Gi §§ 1-42. 

* Whnllcy, page 197. 

^ Tbe dastur-ul-uml is printed at imge 203 of Mr. Wlmlley’s work. 
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on the ground that it would be inconvenient to revise what had 
been done. At a future settlement it will probably be altered.^ 

There was a rough survey and field measurement. 

The chief difficulty was in connection with the ‘^rights” 
claimed in the adjacent forests. * The villagers only possessed 
their cultivated land, and could nob even break up culturable 
waste without the permission of the district authorities^ But 
'Hhey were allowed to use the forest in a general way, ” taking 
wood for their own use, but selling none. 

There was, naturally, little practical restraint or control, till 
the forest rules began to be enforced, and then complaints were 
made. It was accordingly determined to make over certain forest 
tracts altogether to the villagers,. and to define the Government 
forests, specifying what rights might be exercised in the Govern¬ 
ment forest. This is all laid down in the wajib-ul-arz of the khnt 
or estate. 

As regards local revenue officials, the organisation is very simple. 

There are a number of patwuris who keep up '/patwaris 
papers,” as in other places, only in a more simple form. 

The “ Biyanas,” or headmen^ are responsible for police, but there 
is no crime in the pargaua. 

As regards the law of Jaunsar-Bawar generally, the Scheduled 
Districts Act was applied to it by Notification (Home Department) 
No. 632, dated 30th May 1879. A notification of the same date 
(No. 633) extended the Civil Procedure Code. The Notification 
No, 634 gives a list of all the Acts in force, which includes all the 
chief general Acts on prominent subjects up to 1871*. 

The criminal law aud procedure and the Forest law are as 
elsewhere in force. 

* The present setilcmont was partly carrieil out by Mr, Cornwall aud completed 
by Mr. Boss (1873-75), The scttlomeut expires in 1884. 

® Settlement Report^ 1875, § 22. 

7 Id., 1876, § 23. 

• After 187*1, of course, all Acts state whether they apply to scheduled districts 
or not: 80 the notliicatious declaring the law under the Act uecil only deal with 
Acts of n previous date. 
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NOTE B. 

The Hazaua Settlement (PanjXb). 

§ 1 .—The luiv applicable^ 

For the Hazara district, which is a scheduled district, a special 
set of Settlement Rules have been passed under the Punjab Fron¬ 
tier Regulation issued under the 33 Vic., Cap. III.® 

§ ^Record of righU, 

As regards rights, a statement was made cut for every village, 
showing the whole of the occupants and other persons interested 
in the land. This was made public and discussed, and then the 
Settlement Officer declared who of all these he considered pro¬ 
prietors ” and who '' tenants A person aggi’ieved might peti¬ 
tion the Settlement Officer and get his case heard as a regular 
judicial suit. 

A special provision was made for dealing with cases where 
there was*a double proprietary tenure. 

I have alluded, in the section on Panjab tenures, to a custom 
of periodical redistribution of shares or holdings of laud. In 
Hazara this custom is called "waish." If this custom was an¬ 
cient before the Sikh rule), and a sharei^ had lost land by 

its being taken for public purposes, or by diluvioii, the Settlement 
Officer might award him (under certain conditions) a plot out of 
the shamilat, or common land of the village; but if he had al¬ 
ready been paid compensation by the State for the land, he must 
return the money to the shamilfit fund before getting the land. 

Rights in village sites are also provided for, but the record is 
only to be primd facie evidence. 

Pre-emption customs were recorded and followed. So also 
inheritance customs, either of tribes or villages, were defined, 
subject to certain rights of appeal. 

’ ® See Panjab Code (Le^slntive Depnrtmeat), pngc 208, and tbo amending Regn* 
latiou of 1874 at page 240. 
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^ Saccession in the case of j^g^irs or revenue assignments was also 
defined under sanction of the Government through the chief 
revenue authority (the Financial Commissioner). 

Tillies appear also for the appointment of village Iieadmcn of 
lambardars. So also for patwaris^ one of whom ordinarily is 
found for each village. 

The instalments of revenue are apportioned one to each 
harvest, the dates of payments being fixed by the Settlement 
Officer, so as to fall about one mouth after the principal crops are 
harvested. 

The cesses levied in addition to the land revenue are special; 
one per cent, is for schools (the location of which is to be deter¬ 
mined at the time), and a small rent and revenue-free plot is to be 
* allowed to the schoolmaster. One per cent, is also to be levied 
for the relief of disease among the population of Hazara, 

§ 3 ,—Object of the record: exceptional finality. 

Unless (as in the case of the record of rights in the village 
site, for example) it is otherwise expressly provided, all records of 
rights, customs, liabilities, and all rules drawn up by the Settle¬ 
ment Officer, are, when submitted to the Commissioner a^d con¬ 
firmed by the Financial Commissioner, to be considered as final 
settlement of all matters treated of.'^ These cannot even be revised 
at future settlement, unless they relate to office-bearers and 
their duties, to the amount and method of paying the Govern¬ 
ment revenue, to cesses, or to proprietaiy rents of any description. 

No suit will lie to enforce a right or usage contrary to the set¬ 
tlement record, except in so far that a suit may be brought to show 
that the I'ccord of a holding docs not represent the actual award 
at settlement (in which case the record may be amended). 

This, it will be observed, is different from the law regarding 
ordinary settlement records. There is, however, a general excep¬ 
tion in favour of persons who can prove (within three years of the 
date of final report) that they wer^ not in the Panjab during 
settlement, and did not know what was going on. 
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In short, the object was in Hazara to give no ground for conv 
tinning (cuds and jealousies, or to long drawn-out lawsuits and 
appeals. Everything that could concern anybody, landlord or 
tenant, was to bo carefully enquired into and recorded then and 
there. After a cautious examination and approval of the record, it 
was made final and all questions settled and hoj^cs of change 

rendered futile. Such a course was essential in a district inhabited 

• 

chiefly by primitive and quarrelsome mountaineers. 

In other respects, as regards recovery of arrears, mutation 
of names in the record, appointment of officials, &c., the ordinary 
Revenue Act is in force. 


§ 4.— Tenancy. 

Tenancy is also dealt with in a special Regulation'^. Notliing 
in it affects decrees of Court under which a tenant holds, or an 
agreement in writing, or a record of settlement in certain cases 
(see section 

Occupancy rights are only given to persons who naturally Lave 
such rights, the terms being copied from section 5 of the Panjdb 
Tenancy Act of 1868. 

But. there is no other ground on which right can be claimed, 
neither an artificial period, nor the fact of any entry in a settlement 
record of former times; nor could entry at the pibsent settlement 
have that effect, under the general clause, unless it was an agree¬ 
ment reduced to record. 

Enhancement of rent is only allowed by decree of the Civil 
Court, and ejectment also. I do not, however, go into details. The 
whole, it is remembered, is controlled by the general clause at the 
beginning of the Regulation, as far as it applies. 

§ 5 .—Forest lands. 

The whole question of waste and forest was settled, and a special 

■Regulation under the 33 Vic., Cap. 3, No, II of 1879, was passed 

« 

» Regulation III of 1873. Panjab Code (page 225) and amending Regulation 
oaucclling section 9, clause 2, page 24'2. 
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(superseding some earlier ones) for the management of tlie 
forests. There are certain forests reserved as permanent forests and 
subject to very much the same prohibitions and protections as the 
general Forest Law of India contains. Other forest (village forest) 
is under protective regulation, but not managed directly by depart¬ 
mental officers. Waste land, not dealt with either as reserved or 
village forest, may be brought under cultivation without restriction.' 
As the country is mostly mountainous, it is prescribed that forest 
or turfed land must be kept up in all places where there is danger 
from landslips, falling-stones, ravines, torrents, and the like. 
The principle has been that, practically, the Government so far 
owns the waste, that at least it has a right. to take up any part 
of it for forest purposes, but it gives up the rest freely. Moreover, 
as the people were in former days allowed a very extensive user, 
and certainly were never prevented from treating the forest as if it 
were their own, they have been allowed a certain share in the value 
of trees felled in reserved forest estates partly to compensate them 

for exclusion from tire tract. Government reciprocally has a right 

• 

to a part of the value of trees cut in non-reserved tracts, because 
the G overnment always asserted a right to the trees, if not to the 
forest itself. The principle adopted was, not to raise any theory of 
ownership, which it would have been impossible to settle, but to en¬ 
quire practically what the villages had enjoyed, and provide for that 
or for its fair equivalent. The rest then remained at the disposal of 
the State for the maintenance of public forests. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Land Revenue System of Ajmer. 

§ 1 .—The early hutory of Ajmer, 

The province of Ajmer, together with the Mcrwara pargauas, 
•was ceded to the British Government in 1818- Ajmer was a 
settled country : but the parganas of Merwara were mostly a 
stretch of jungle-clad hills, in which a few rude settlers had cleared 
patches for cultivation, but hardly possessed anything like a system 
of government or of customary hjndholding. 

Ajmer is specially interesting to us, because it is the one 
British district in Rajputana; and it still preserves for us the 
features of the Rajput organisation as it appeared when the Raj¬ 
puts came as conquering armies, not as an entire people immigrating 
and settling on the land. Originally, the Raj|)ut rule was in much 
greater force, and extended over a far larger area than it now 
occupies; but the great kingdoms of the Rathors of Kananj, the 
Solankhai in Guzarat, and the rest, were reduced by the Muham¬ 
madan power.^ The chiefs were driven from th» more open and 
fertile plains, and the existing Rajput States represent the remains 
of the dominion. These somewhat inaccessible districts to the 
north-east and south-west of the Aravalli hills, mark in fact the 
place of retreat of the tribes, and the site where they were able to 
hold their own to some extent,^ in spite of many subsequent 
wars, both internecine and with foreign foes. 

^ The Uajput dynasty in Quzaiat came to an end in the fourteenth century 
under Ala’-ud-dm Ohilzui, 

® " We may describe Rajputana as the region within which the pure-blooded 
Rajput clans have maintained their independence under their own chieftains, and 
have kept together their primitive societies, ever since their principal dynasties iu 
Northern India were cast down and swept away by the Miisalmin irruptions.*^— 
Gazetteer of Udjputdna, Vol. 1„ page 39. 
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Ajmer itself saw very various fortunes. In the fifteenth century 
it passed into the hanjs of the rulers of Malwa. During the 
first quarter of the sixteenth century, however, the Rdjput power 
revived under liana Sanga of Udaipur, but it again declined 
as the empire of Huinayun and Akbar grew and consolidated. 
Ajmer became Subah ” or province of the empire, and the city 
itself was an imperial residence. But the Rajput customs were 
not obliterated or even interfered with; for, in those days, it was 
the policy to encourage the Rajputs: and the chiefs became simply 
feudatories of the Mughal power. As the Mughal empire 
waned, war and confusion again formed the order of the day: 
the Rajput chiefs attempted to combine for their independence, 
but in the midst of the general warfare, the Marathas came on to 
the scene. In 1756 A.D. they goj; possession of Ajmer, and 
"thenceforward Rajputatia became involved in the general disor¬ 
ganisation of India.” "Even the Rajput chieftainships, the only 
ancient political groups left in India, were threatened with immi¬ 
nent obliteration. Their primitive constitution rendered them 
quite unfit to resist the professional armies of Marathas and Pathaus, 
and their tribal system was giving way, or at best transforming 
itself into a disjointed military feudalism,” About this time some 
of the Jdt leaders rose to power, and founded the Jat State of 
Bhartpur, whicH still survives among the Rajput chiefsliips. 

In 1803 all Rajputaua, except the north-west portion, was pay¬ 
ing tribute to the Marathas; but these plunderers never got such 
hold on the country as in any way to obliterate the old customs 
of landholding. 

At last the British Government interfered, and, after a scries 
of changes in policy, which it is not here necessary to allude to, 
the Rajput States entered into treaties with the British power. 
These were all executed by the end of 1818, in which year Ajmer 
became British territory, it being ceded by Sindhia. The Merwara 
parganas were ceded at the same time, but were so uncivilised and 
remote, that they had still to be reduced by force some few years 
afterwards. 
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§ 2 ,—PecuUarUy of the Rdjptit organisation^ 

This very brief outline of the history of Ajmer is necessary 
to explain the f^eneral position of aflfairs, and how it is that Ajmer 
represents so exceptional and at the same time so interesting an 
illustration of peculiar landholding customs. 

I have remarked that there was no tribal or general settlement 
of Rajputs. The Government, the dominant power, alone was 
Rajput, The bulk of the individual landowners ai’c not Raj¬ 
puts®; there, consequently, has been no growth of village com¬ 
munities ; indeed these were quite unknown in Ajmer till introduced 
by our own North-West Settlement system, 

I shall at once then proceed to describe what was the Rajput 
organisation of the country, as regards the ruling classes or chiefs, 
and as regards the tenures of the actual cultivators of the soil. 

The first thing that strikes us is that tliei'e is not one ruler, but 
a series of chiefs, who, by the exigencies of the case, arc graded in a 
quasi-feudal order, and are bound to obedience to the head chief or 
Maharaja, and to appear in the field when required with a certain 
force of foot soldiers or horse, as the case might be. Apart 
from this, the chiefs really regarded themselves as coparceners 
or sharers with their leader in tbe kingdom. The Maharaja 
is the head of the oldest or most powerful *Dranch of the 
dominant clan; the chiefs are the heads of the other branches, or 
of subordinate clans. The system of sharing or dividing the 
conquered territory into feudatory estates does not extend beyond 
the main or upper grades of the organisation—the heads of the 
chief branches of the clan. We do not find any further shares or 
small allotments of land to leaders of troops and so forth, as we 
do ia tlie orgauisation of tho Sikh misls in the Cis-Sutlej States 
of the Panjab. The Ajmer territory exhibits a division of the 
whole, first into the royal domain or khalsa land—-the estate of the 

^ Riijpnts now raroly liold land, except as bbdmiyaa or a» lioldors of istainrdri 
estates.—Settlement Report, 1875, § 98. 
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Malidraja or leading chief—and then into a series of estates 
^taluqas) for the Thakurs, Kaosj or other chiefs subordinate to 
him. 

In each of these estates, the right of the chief was almost inde¬ 
pendent; it was subject only to doing homage to the Maharaja, and 
paying a nazavaua on succession, appearing with the proper military 
force when called on^, and rendering extraordinary money aids ’ 
when the necessities of common defence required it. There were 
also other feudal dues paid in some cases. The ^tate was liable to 
sequcsti'ation {zahti) (if the ruling Prince was able to enforce it) as 
an extreme penalty. 

Inside the estates, the tenures of laud must bo described in 
separate paragraphs: we have some cases of grant as jagir lands, 
some special tenures, and then the ordinary customary landholding 
of the villagers. But first a few words must be said regarding the 
revenue. 


§ 3 .—Land Revemie. 

The Raja in his estate, and the chiefs in theirs, took a share in 
the grain, and some other cesses and local taxes also, from the land¬ 
holders. As between the chief and their suzeridn no re*rular 

o 

reveaue was paid; a fee or “ nazarana ” was paid on succession 
and aid was gken as required. But when the Mardtlias established 
their power, they made every chief pay a tribute called tankha ” 
(or *'mamla” or “aiu ” iu Ajmer®), aud this afterwards was paid 

by custom to the sovereign power, whoever it might be. 

# 

§ 4 .—Ordinary tenure of land. 

As regards the tenure of land within the Maharajahs or the ehiePs 

m 

estate, the ordinary form of landholding was very simple : every 
ono who wished to cultivate land permanently, must do so with 

* Which is ascertained aud laid down for each estate according to custom._Seo 

Bdjpntdna Gazetteer, Yol. I., page 59. 

® Tankhd is the Marathi form: it indicates a fixed assigned sum; "afn ” is the 
form of the Arabic 'am which has a siniilur meaning. 
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the aid of a well^ a tank^ an embankment or some work of 
gation; for the rainfall is too limited and uncertain to render perma¬ 
nent cultivation otherwise possible. Any one who chose could 
apply to the Rajahs or chioPs officials^ and get permission to make 
the work, and ho acquired a permanent right (biswadarf) to the 
tank and the land which was watered by it. Other cultivation being 
only temporary, and I’endered possible by a favourable season as 
regards rainfall, no one acquired any right in the land; it was cul¬ 
tivated by permission for tlie time being, and then lapsed into the 
general estate of which it was part. 

It was of course natural that landholders should settle together, 
and so to form villages that had a separate local name; but no 
biswadar had any claim to anything beyond bis own holding. No 
one was responsible for his neighbours revenue payment, nor did 
the body of landholders that happened to live together, and who 
submitted to a common headman, wlio looked after the chiePs 
grain-collections, ever dream of claiming any common laud, or 
any right to an area of waste within certain boundaries. 

§ 5 .—Jdgir Grants. 

In the khalsa lands charitable grants were made, and, in the 
chief's estates also. These are always found in Oriental countries 
in favour of religious institutions, persons of sanctity, charities, and 
60 forth. In Ajmer they are called jagir;'^ and here the term has 
not the meaning which it elsewhere bears. For military service is 
part of the regular system of the country, consequently grants would 
not be made on a condition that was the normal one; and jagfr 
simply meant a royal or princely grant in full proprietary 
ri‘^ht, with a total remission of revenue, or a reduced revenue 
demand only. 

When a jagir was given, the grantee became entitled to all the 
unoccupied land in the grant, and to such as he had himself provided 
the means of irrigation for j but lauds already in the occupation of 
persons who had made wells, tanks, or embankments, continued to 
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be held by them^ and the biswadari right was not destroyed by 
the grant/ though the holder had to pay hi« revenue to the 
assignee. 

In jagir estates, the grantee collected a grain share by estimate 
of the crop, and fixing of the weight which each payer had to give. 
Money assessment was, and still is, unknown.^ 

When the district came under British rule, the true position of 
the jAgfr estates was not at first understood, and in 1874 a com¬ 
mittee reported on the whole subject. The status of the jagirdar, 
in relation to the land occupiers, was formally declared in* a Settle¬ 
ment proceeding on 13th August 1872. 

Out of a total of 150,838 acres, with a revenue of Rs. 91,000, 
65,472 acres, with a revenue of Rs. 43,000, arc held in jagir by 
shrines and religious institutions^. 

§ 6.— Bhum Estates. 

Another ancient tenure recognised in Rajputana was the 
bhdm®.” It consisted in an absolute estate in a given area of land, 
which might be coupled with the condition of maintaining good 
order, being answerable for crime, and so forth. 

It seems most probable that*the bhdm holding really represented 
the last remnant of the former estate of a Rajput chief whose family 
had been displr^ced, in the continual struggle for supremacy that was 
going on. The family retained, or were allowed, out of consideration, 
by the chiefs who gained the upper hand, to retain a certain '^bhum^^ 
holding, and this being of ancient date and hereditary, was looked 
upon with.great respect. It was an ^ allodial ^ holding, that is, free 
from feudal obligations. From time to time bhumiyd holdings were 
created by grant. It was given, for example, as '^mundkati," or 
compensation for bloodshed, to heal a feud, or as a reward for 

• Ajmer Gazetteer; p. 23. 

• Settlement lleport, 1875, § 87. 

" Gazetteer, p. 23. 

From Lbum, *the ho\W 
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service in keeping watch and ward, &c,^” Some owed their origin 
to grants to younger sons and brothers of cliicfs. 

These holdings still survive as revenue-free holdings not resum- 
ablc by the State. Up till 1841 they paid a quit-rent. They are 
inalienable by tlie proprietor.^' They descend, however, not only in 
the male line to lineal descendants, but without restriction. Even 
great chiefs like to hold bhum estates; one Mahd.rdja and several 
considerable Thfikurs are bhumiyas/' or holders of bhum estates 
in Ajmer. 

The bhumiyas were bound to give aid in repressing dacoities 
and other crimes in their village, and to protect travellers. For 
some time they were held responsible to make restitution to persons 
who suffered from a robbery within their limits^. 

There are still 109 hhuin holdings in Ajmer, but 16 are held by 
chiefs who holdistiinrari estates. These are, consequently, in 
the hands of a single owner. The others arc shared like other pro- 
perty, and there are now 2-,041 shares in bhum holdings. 

§ ’1.^Effect of Bnhsli settlement. 

It will now be interesting to explain how the settlement of the 
country under British rule has developed or changed the customs 
thus described. The first thing that strikes us is, that wo have 
now two parallel revenue systems as it were—one applying to the 
khalsa land, the other being a system for the management of the* 

-chief^s estates, which has quite a different form. 

• 

The khalsa estate, comprising about one-third of Ajmer (and 
the whole of Merwara), became the property of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and was therefore subject to British law, and has been settled 
on theNorth-West system, and proprietary rights which never existed 

Bhtlm lioldin^ in all cover an area of 21,800 acres, of which 14,800 arc in 
khdlsa villages, 6,900 in jagir villages, and 1,000 in istumrdri estates. 

> See Regulation II of 1877, section 36. 

^ Ajmer Gazetteer, page 25. This last arose out of the custom in Rajputaua that 
tlio Raj should compensuto travellers. It is obvious, however, that many 
** bhdiA ” estates would be tiuito uuablc to make any such componsatiou, and the 
custom is consequently dying out. 
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before have been conferred. The same procedure could not, how¬ 
ever, have been equitably followed in the cliiers estates. These 
had therefore to be separately dealt with. The chiePs rights were 
recognised by ^ sauad ^ grants, and no interference with their internal 
affairs has been contemplated, nor has any settlement been made 
for the villages. Our Government has not in fact interfered to 
define the right of any one, except the tahiqdar or estate-holder 
himself. I shall first describe how matters developed in the khdlsa 
land. 

§ 8.—-JS’ar/y management of the Mdlsa. 

At first the British officers managed the khalsa domain exactly 
on the lines of the original custom. The early administrators were 
in fact the stewards of a great estate. They built tanks and made 
embankments j they founded hamlets and gave out leases to settlo 
and improve the lands. In 1849, however, a settlement of the 
land-revenue on the North-West system was ordered. A sketch of 
the history of the settlements will be given further on: here 
it is only necessary to say that the result was that the contiguous 
groups of biswadars were formed into villages; and that the waste, 
hitherto at the disposal of the estate, was allotted out and divided 
among these villages.^^ The hamlets founded by Colonel Dixon 
were also made into villages, the neighbouring waste being given up 
to them. Thus, a very important change was effected. The group 
of cultivators, some of whom possessed the biswadari right, others 
of whom were mere temporary lessees, now became a proprietary 
body they were styled in official revenue language '' bhaiachdrd 
villages; the waste within the area of each became the '^shdmilat'^ 
or common property of the village body. 

This course was afterwards much regretted®. As soon as forest 
science was sufficiently appreciated to enable people to recognise 

• 

^ Asamatterof goncralprinciplOiiUs always uudosiratlc that Sfcato rights should 
be readily given away, instead of keeping them carefully to bo utilised as occasion 
requires. I havo no doubt that the existence of many rights of user (or what wo 
must practically admit us such) in the waste, had its influence in commending to the 
anthoriiieB the idea of partitioning the waste. It is often unfortunately overlooked, 

2 K 
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that the clothing of Ajmer hills with tree vegetation was essential 
to the welfare of the country, to the supply of water in its tanks, to 
regulate both the surface and the subsoil drainage, and not im¬ 
probably to affect the humidity of the atmosphere, it was desired to 
form forest estates, to be placed under conservative management* 
But by that time the work of 1850 had borne its fruits. The 
land, once the undoubted property of the State and available to 
form forest reserves which might have been the wealth of the 
country, had, in deference to a system, been given away, and it was 
necessary, therefore, in 1874, to make a Regulation under the 33 
Vic., Cap. 3, for forming forest estates, recovering for that purpose 
the available waste, and allowing rights in it as compensation for 
the process of re-aimexation'*‘. 

Fortunately, this plan of constituting State forests has an¬ 
swered well. The benefits are so great that the people are 
beginning to appreciate them. It is certain that it was only by 
such a step as that taken in 1874, that the water-supply in the tanks 
can be preserved, and that supplies of fodder, against times of 
famine, can be secured. 

§ 9.—27/6 present tenures. 

The Land Revenue Regulation® now orders the rights which 
exist under the village system. The old biswadfirs have become 
proprietors, and now, if a settler desires to come in and clear 
the waste, he has to obtain the permission of the villnge-owuers, 
who are the owners of the waste as their common land. 

Partition of the common land is also allowed as of any other 
jointly-held lands: a minimum is, however, fixed, below which divi* 
siou is uot allowed to go. Some special arrangements connected 

thut a most extensive ^se^of the land by one set of people does not necessnrily imply 
1 hat the people had, or ought to liavu, a proprietary right in the soil This 1 
liavc explained fully in my " Manual of Jurisprudence** 

* The terms under which Qovernment can now tnko up what has become village 
hind, for forest purposes, may be seen in section 6 of Ajmer Regulation VI of 1874. 

^ Sco Regulation 11 of 1877i section 7, &c. 
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with the levy of the revenne had modified the strict action of the 
North-West system; and no doubt care has been taken to mould 
the settlement arranfyements as much as possible to suit the actual 
condition of the villages. 

§ 10 .—State rights reserved^ 

Under the new system, moreover, the State reserves to itself 
some cousidorable rights. Besides its usual right of revenue, it re- 
mains proprietor of tanks it has constmctcd, and owns the land 
(available in the bed of the tank at certain seasons for cultivation)} 
and the land on the slopes of embankments. It reserves also all 
mineral rights, and may quarry for stone, gravel, &c, 

§ ll.-^Oiher land tenures in the Jchalsa. 

The biswadari right has thus considerably altered from what it 
originally was. The ''jagir^' tenure and the bbiira tenure retain 
their ancient features, as already described. Bhum holdings are 
dealt with in the Regulation (sections 31-36); sanads are granted 
for them, and the sauad-holder and his successors in iuterest are 
alone the proprietors. A rule of succession is also laid down. 
There can be, as I said, no alienation of a bhdm estate, except 
in favour^f a person who is a co-sharer holding under the same 
sanad. 

No jagir is recognised which has not been granted, confirmed, 
or recognised by a sanad issued by proper authority^. In this 
sanad conditions may be entered making the rules contained in the 
Land and Revenue Regulation, regarding alienation, succession, or 
maintenance prescribed for istimrari estates, or bhifm estates (as the 
case may be), or any other special rules on these subjects that shall 
be in force as regards the estate, binding; and the jagfrdar must 
accept these rules or resign the estate. There ai'e some bhum 
holdings inside jagir estates. 


* Bcgulatloa 11 of 1877, section 37, &c. 
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§ '^Subordinate tenures in hhdlsa villages. 

Under the original system of landholding implied by the 
biswadari right, there was but little room for the growth of sub¬ 
ordinate tenures. " A non-proprietary cultivating class," says Mr. 
LaTouche, " hardly exists in either district.” Where tenants exist, 
they generally pay the same rates of produce as the proprietors 
themselves paid before the regular settlement^. 

But though there may be but little opportunity for the growth 
of tenant-right, there are cases in which a right has to be provided 
for, which cannot now be conveniently described otherwise than 
as an occupancy right. 

In the days of rapine, raid, and internal war, which make up the 
history of the Rajput State, it was inevitable that land should have 
changed-hands j one tribe got the upper hand and had little hesitation 
in displacing others: not only so, but the repeated occurrence of 
famine has caused the landholders to get into debt. Hence 
it may often have happened that an old biswadar was turned 
out of his land, or was obliged to give it up owing to poverty,inabi¬ 
lity to pay the revenue, and so forth, but still managed to retain part 
of it as thetenant" of the supervening owner. It is now impossible 
that the effects of such ancient wrong-doing can be reversed j so the 
'' tenant" remains, but is privileged, and the Regulation specially 
protects him as an " ex-proprietary tenant®." Such a tenant is al¬ 
lowed a permanent tenure, at a rent which is to be five annas four 
pie per rupee less than the prevailing rate paid by tenants-at-will 
for lands with similar advantages in the neighbourhood. No 
agreement to pay higher rent is valid. 

There may be other *' occupancy tenants V’ 3S they are mentioned 
in the Regulation. This is a wise provision. It virtually allows 
full latitude to actual facts. Any one can claim an ' occupancy 

' Settlement Report, 1875, section 96. 

■ Regulation II of 1877. section 41, &c. 

■ For example, they may have taken part, though in an inferior position, in 
building the tank and cultivating the soil that gave origin to the owner's or bis* 
wndhr’s right. 
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right * and prove it by the custom of the village, by special agree¬ 
ment, and so forth. The Regulation admits the possibility of such 
a right without defining it, and merely attaches certain legal pro¬ 
tective provisions to such a right when proved to exist. 

The main security such tenants have is, that besides the right 
of occupancy (which cannot be defeated, except pursuant to a decree 
of court given on specific grounds or on failure to satisfy a decree 
for rent^**) ; the rent is always fixed, or may be fixed on application, 
at settlement, or subsequently by the revenue officers. 

It is unnecessary for me to describe the simple provisions of the 
Regulation regarding the division of crops between landlord and 
tenant, the practice for ejecting tenants when they are lawfully to 
bo ejected, and regarding the relinquishment of holdings by the 
tenant. The Regulation itself may be consulted. 


§ l^n^Modefn state of rights in Taluqas or Chiefs^ Estates. 

Side by side with the khalsa villages, which we have just been 
considering, are the chiefs’ estates, in which no such settlement 
system has been applied. The estate itself and the right in it has 
been defined, but its internal afTairs are not interfered with. The 
chiefs’ estates, called taluqas (the chiefs being taluqdars), are 
secured to them by law. 

The more important of the chiefs’ estates or taluqas have been 
conferred in absolute proprietary right by virtue of sanads called 
** istimrari " grants. Hence the important taluqa and jagir estates 
are held as " istimrari estates. ” 

* The istimrari estates only pay revenue to Government in the 
form of a permanent and uneuhauceable tribute.. Till 1755, they 
had paid no revenue, but then the Marathas imposed a tribute, and 
various other cessdb also. The British Government abolished the 
cesses, but at first asserted a right to re-assess the tribute. This 
right was, however, formally waived in June 1873. 


* Regalation II of 1877, flections 52—54. An " ox*propriotary” tenant can¬ 
not b« ejected even on a decree without the sanction of the Commisflioner. 
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The istimrai'i tenure is also associated with certain special 
rules legalised by the Land Revenue Regulation of 1877^. The 
estate is inalienable by any permanent transfer : mortgage beyond 
the life of the mortgagee is also invalid. 

Succession is now by primogeniture only. Hence there is no 
divimn of these estates, a fact wliich has a very important influ¬ 
ence. The ^^istimrarddr" enjoys also some special immunities and 
protection regarding criminal proceedings, .and as regards money 
decrees of tlic civil court. 

Nazarana is paid according to old custom to the Government on 
the occasion of a succession. 

The istimrari estates are now some sixty-six in number, where¬ 
as the original fiefs were only eleven. But this will illustrate the 
importance of the principle of succession by primogeniture. I 
have in a previous chapter had occasion to remark, in speaki ng of 
the old Hindu Raj, how in some families the principle of indivisi¬ 
bility was preserved, while in others the estates were divided till 
nothing but small estates, which practically formed zamindari vil¬ 
lages held by a number of selected owners, remained. In Ajmer, it 
seems the principle of indivisibility, that is, succession to the 
eldest heir alone, was not at first recognised. In former times tlie 
estate was divided among the succeeding sons and heirs, according to 
Hindu law, though the patwV' or heir to t\u dignity of the 
chiePs scat, got a double share® in recognition of his position as chief. 
Then in course of time the eldest came to take the estate at large, 
and the other brothers got a village or two each, on what was 
called a '^grastenure*. 

It is thus the result of the former divisibility of estates that the 
eleven original fiefs broke up into the present number; at least that 

* Regulation II of 1877, sections 20-30. 

3 See Ajmer Gazetteer, page 22. It is interesting to notice that just tbe same 
thing may be observed in the estates of the Sikh j^frdars and chiefs of the Cis- 
Sutlej States. If there are four sons, the estate will be divit'ed into five lots, of 
which two go to the eldest. 

3 **Gr^” means literally *a mouthful,’ and implies that the grantee gets a 
portion of the produce of the villages to which the grant extends for his maintenance. 
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is the chief cause; for daring the stormy history of K4j|)ut estates^ 
a powerful branch of a family may^ have succeeded in effecting a 
separation of a portion of the estate for his own benefit; without 
any general principle of divisibility being recognised. 

In short the existing number and size of the estates or taluqas 
has resulted from the dismemberment of larger estates j and 
in some cases; where division of the estates has been effected; the 
branch estate has remained separate but subordinate to the larger 
one*. Had the principle of division gone on, the estates would in 
time have become completely broken up into mei'e village-estates, 
just as we saw in the curious case of the Tilok ChanJi Bais in 
B.ai Bareli. But the custom of indivisibility gained ground; 
and it is now fixed by law. Younger sous now only get a ■ 
cash maintenauce; or a life-grant of villages; or something of 
that kind. 

The istimrdri estate-holders (as well as some of the larger 
jiigird^rs) became, in the course of time; heavily encumbered; and 
in 1872 a Regulation was passed for their relief. Government 
advanced some seven lakhs of rupees, which was the aggregate 
amount of the debts, and these were paid off or compromised under 
the Regulation : the advance with interest is being gradually paid 
back to Government, 

The present position of the chiefs estate is, therefore, a somewhat 
modified one as compared with what it formerly was. lu old days 
the chiefs estate was held conditionally ou military service; it 

^ Tlio Commissioner, Mr. LesUo Saunders, writes to me as follows:— 

"The lesser istimrdrdars are banded together in groups according to their 
descent, under the present chief representative of the original stock from which 
they have sprung; such holders of divisions of estates are sometimes called sub- 
taluqdars. The lesser isiimrarddr is, nevertheless, full proprietor of bis estate, 
ouly he pays his revenue or tribute, not direct to Government, hut through the chief 
with whom he is lineally connected. He sits behind the chief in darbdr, and is 
bound to observe the ceremonial acknowledgments of social supremacy custom¬ 
ary in native courts. This is, however, sometimes evaded. On fuiluro of nn heir 
the estate of an inferior ktimrdrddr would ordinarily revert to tho head of tho 
lino; and in two instances estates unable to pay their revenue have been made 
over permanently to the head of their clan.'' 
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Tvas liable to sequestration for misconduct^ at least in theory. In 
the first days it paid no revenue, but afterwards not only was 
a revenue levied, but the revenue was not fixed, but was liable to 
enhancement, at least virtually so, in the form of cesses and 
forced aids. 

Our Government has conceded a fixed revenue, granted a 
permanent estate, rendered the estate indivisible and inalienable 
by permanent transfer, and has enforced un condition of military 
service. 


§ 14 .—Suhordiaale Tenures in Istimrdri Estates. 

Tliere may be bbumiya holdings and grants in jagir inside the 
chief^s (istimrari) estate, just as there are on Government lands, 
but tli^y are few in number®. As regards subordinate tenures, 
I have already remarked that Government has not intro¬ 
duced any settlement into the istimrari estates. Having fixed 
the extent and declared the nature of the tenure, no internal 
interference iii the way of sub-settlements has been contemplated. 
Government was opposed to the policy of making records or re¬ 
quiring sub-settlements for the protection of the village landholders, 
and in this respect the istimr&ri villages are entirely differently 
situated from what they are in khdlsa lands. 

In the early days of British rule, Mr. Cavendish (1829) made 
a formal enquiry, and the istimrardars admitted that the perma¬ 
nent improver of land had a riglit which was virtually the same 
as the biswaddri right recognised in the khdlsa®. 

Consequently, though the chief is legally the sole owner, and 
the people are his tenants, those who would have been biswaddrs 
in the khalsa, have a practically indefeasible right. As a matter 
of fact, disputes between a chief and his tenants rarely or never 
come before the authorities. The Laud Bevenuo Begulation, giving 
effect to the full proprietary right in ' istimrfiri * estates, provides 


*,TLc bhumfya holdings in Istimrari estates only amount to about 1,000 acres. 
® SetUemciit Ueport, 1S75, §§ 85, 86. 
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(section %l) that all tenants on such estates shall bo presumed 
to be tenants-at-will till the contrary is proved* 


§ 16 .—History of the settlement of Khdlsa milages. 

The territory of Ajmer has remained as ceded in 1818, with 
the exception of five villages given over by Sindhia in 1860®. 
Mr. Wilder was the first Superintendent, The Marathas estab¬ 
lished an arbitrary system of taxation, but shortly before cession 
a land I’evenue had been fixed, which was, however, exclusive of 
the cesses. The chiePs estates paid a fixed tribute, and an agree¬ 
ment was come to that any future increase should be in the form 
of separate cesses; the chief, no doubt, feeling that if a change of 
rulers occurred, they might succeed in getting off payment, which 
would be difficult if such cesses were once consolidated with the 
tribute. 

Sindhia farmed the villages for the amount of the ain or 
fixed revenue, but extra cesses were levied under 44 different 
heads'^. 

This system was, of course, abolished by the Superintendent, 
who returned to the earlier system of estimating in cash the value 
of one-half the grain produce of the village. The assessment, 
however, broke^ down, owing to famine and failure of crops ; and 
after that a short settlement was made under Mr. Middleton. 

In 1827 Mr. Cavendish succeeded to the district and revised 
the settlement. This officer was much more desirous of moderation in 
the revenue assessment; and he seems also to have conceived the idea 
that the groups of biswadars, with their patel or headman, formed 
communities who might be regarded as owners of the area 
within the village limits^. 


« Gazetteer, p. 75. 

7 One such cess was the perquisite of Sindhia’s wives; another, called " Bhcnt 
Bid S&hiba,’’ went to his sister: his daughter and '‘pir,” or spiritual advisor, 
each received a certain cess (Gazetteer, p. 75). 

® Settlement Report by J. D. La Touche, C.S, 1875, § 77, &c. 
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In 1835-36 Mr. Edmonstone proceeded to make a settlement for 
10 years, still spoken of as the decennial settlement, ” and reported 
on the 20th May 1836. This report did not endorse the idea of 
the village being proprietary. The tenure was compared to 
that described by Sir T. Munro (Governor of Madras) in Arcot. 
The holdings were separate, though cattle of the village grazed 
in common over all unenclosed lands, when the crops were off the 
ground. 

The most important fact in the revenue history of Ajmer is the 
appointment of Major Dixon in 1812. This officer had pre¬ 
viously been in charge of Merwara, where b^s success had been 
great. On the expiry of the 10 years' settlement, Major Dixon 
held the whole district khain, ” as the Merw^ra parganas were 
hold. Within six years, more than four and a half lakhs of 
rupees were wisely spent in tanks and embankments, and a much 
lower rate of collection was established ; the assessment was reduced 
to two-fifths of the produce, and the zabti" or cash rates levied 
on certsiin of the more valuable crops were lowered, 

Mr. Thomason, when Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, visited Ajmer in 1846, and though he could not but admire 
the work of Major Dixon, he felt that such an administration was 
solely dependent on the skill and energy of one man; some system 
that could be worked by any ordinary officers wsm necessary. As 
Mr. Thomason was naturally in favour of the North-Western 
system, he concluded that the plan of village assessments was the 
only one that would answer as a permanent arrangement. 

A settlement was accordingly carried out in 1849-50 on the 
''mauzawar" plan. It has been said that the settlement was 
mauzawar only in name*!. This may be true as regards the collec¬ 
tions, which were levied on the individual holdings, since it was not 
practically possible, in a country so liable to famine or failure of 
crops, really to make the whole village responsible for failure of 
some of its cultivatorSi But whut is at least equally important, and 


* Gazetteer, p. 86. 
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Yvhat made the settlement essentially mauzawar^ was, that under 
orders received. Colonel Dixon divided out the laud among the 
villages, giving the adjacent waste to each, and thus erected the 
old independent biswaddrs and thciv patel into a proprietary body 
who became ihe joint owners of the entire area^ waste and cultivated, 
in the village. The village boundaries on this plan were demar¬ 
cated in 1849*®. 


§ 16.— 'Present form of administration. 

With Colonel Dixon^s death ended an important era in Ajmer 
Revenue History, In 1858 the district of Ajmer was united with 
the Merwara parganas under one "Deputy Commissioner,who 
was subordinate to the "Agent to the Governor General and Com¬ 
missioner.” This lasted till 1871, when a separate Commissioner 
was appointed, and the Agent to the Governor General for Raj- 
put^na became ew-officio Chief Commissioner. 

For Merwara there is an Assistant Commissioner at Beavvar. 
The district is divided into tahsils under tabsiidars on the usual 
North-West plan. 

The province is organised generally, as a non-regulation pro¬ 
vince. Its laws will be found collected in the Ajmer Code, issued by 
the Legislative Department of the Government of India. It also 
is a Scheduled*District under Act XIV of 1874*. 

§ 17.— Recent Settlement proceedings. 

The history of the district since the settlement of 1850 must 
here be passed over. It is a record of struggle with difficulties owing 
to unfavourable seasons. At one time the rain fell in unseasonable 

* Settlement Report, 1875, §§ 80,81. The villages were now called bliafnch^rn 
As naual with these official changes, the people did not appreciate them. " Even now, ** 
says Mr. La Touche, “ the change is hardly understood and is not appreciated by the 
people. Daily petitions were filed by men anxious to improve the waste land of a 
village, praying that Government will grant them leases in its capacity of landlord.'* 
Of course such petitions have to be referred to tho ** village propriators " who now 
own the wasto. 

* Gauite of Imlia, 20th October 1877, p. 605. 
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torrents^ bursting embankments^ breaching the banks^ and causing 
floods which rotted the crops and swept away the soil. At another, 
drought lasted late into the season, cattle died and revenue could 
not be paid. But in spite of everything the condition of the 
country, under wise management, slowly improved*. In 1868-69 
the district was visited by a famine of exceptional severity and 
duration^. 

After the famine, which destroyed a large number of the cattle, 
as well as a high percentage of the population, and produced a 
fearful state of indebtedness among the people, a revision of settle-, 
ment was made. 

The old custom was that biswadari holdings were not saleable, 
so that mortgages are the custom of the country. Even now, land 
is never sold in execution of a decree of court. After the famine, 
the last settlement operations disclosed the fact that the mortgage 
debts amounted to Ks. 11,55,437^ 

The report of the revised settlement is dated 1875. Of course 
the village settlement is maintained, but arrangements have been 
made ^hich mitigated the difficulties of the theoretical joint respoii* 
sibilitys. 


2 In 1860 Major Lloyd minutely inspected the "district and made a complete 
and interesting rci>ort on its condition, which fully bears out what is stated above. 

^ See a good account of this in the Gazetteer, pp, 90, 01. * 

* Gazetteer, p. 95. 

B On this subject Mr. LaTouchc writes as follows (Gazetteer, p. 93) :— 

"The village system of the North-Western Provinces is not self-acting 
beyond a certain point, and a raouzawur settlement cannot succeed in Ajmoy-MerwAra. 
By the term ‘ mouzawar ’ is meant a settlement where the assessment is based on the 
ftveroge of good and bad seasons, and where the principle of joint responsibility is 
enforced in the collection of the revenue. Tlic seasons present too great vicissitudes 
to allow of an equal annual demand being assessed, but this difficulty has been partly 
surmounted in the recent revision by tho assessment of water revenue * * * 
separately from the land rcveuuo on the unirrigated aspect. The assessment on the 
dry aspect includes tbc full assessment of well land, but in each village where tbe 
tanks fail to fill, the water revenue will be remitted each year. The principle of 
joint responsibility has not been formally abolished, for cases may arise (though the 
cultivated area (Annot be largely increased in any village) in which it would be just 
to enforce it. One of tbe main objects of the recent settlement, however, bos been 
to reduce it to a minimum. 
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In the present settlement each biswad&r or khewatdar has his 
own revenue payment recorded, so that in reality the defaulting 
holding can at once be traced, and the joint responsibility remains 
in the background, to be had recourse to only if circumstances 
make it right and proper. 

§ IS^^Assessment of revetme. 

As all permanent cultivation is dependent on tanks, or on 
natural tanks formed at the head of a ravine by the,aid of embank, 
ments, the classification of soils for the purpose of assessment 
has chiefly reference to the tank and its capabilities. The tank 
has a double importance. It is the source of irrigation, and 
besides that, as the water dries up, the bottom becomes culturable. 
Land so cultivated is called abi land. 

We find accordingly the following classes of tank lands 

(1) The tank supplies water for both spring (rabi and autumn 
(kharif) harvests: here the tank always contains water, 
aud so there is no ihi cultivation on it. 


**A11 ivell-known and recognised divisions of a villago have been allowed to choose 
a headman, and each cultivator has been permitted the option of deciding through 
which of the headmen he will pay his revenue. ITie total amount payable through 
each ‘pater has been added up, and a list of cacli headman’s constituents given to 
the headmen, and^dlcd with the settlement record. Thus, in a village paying Bs, 1,000 
thcro may be five palcls, two responsible for Rs. 250 each, one for Rs, 200, one foj 
Bs. 225, aud one for Rs. 75. Under the old system the tahsilddr demanded the 
revenue from those among the headmen whom he considered the most substantial in 
the village. Now, he can tell exactly how much he should collect from each patel; 
and if the representative of any thok or patti cannot be made to pay, very valid 
reasons indeed should bo adduced before the representative of the other divisions of 
the village are called on to make good the deficiency, ***** No 
real thoka aud paitU exist in Ajmer-Merwara, and for a number of more or less arbi¬ 
trary suh-divisions of land has been substituted an agglomeration of holdings bound 
together by the fact that th^owners have selected one of the heudmon, sanctioned 
for the village, as the reprcsentativo through whom they will pay their revenue.” 

This illustrates the remark I above made about “bhaiachard. ” The Ajmer 
villages are not naturally hound together by common descent, and cannot therefore 
exhibit any real divisions or suh-divisions according to the main and minor branches 
of the family, so that there can be no natural lien, whereby one patti is answerable 
for the default of the other. 
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(2) The tank gives water enough for one or two waterings for 

the rabi' harvest, and the land at the bottom of the tank 
becomes culturablc late in the season.- 

(3) The tank only gives water enough to start the rabi^ sowings, 

and the land consequently emerges early in the season. 

(4) Tanks which, when the rainfall has been so favourable that 

not much water is required from them to irrigate kharif 
crops, have water enough to start the rabi^ sowings (after 
which the soil of the tank itself can be sown). 

(5) Tanks which only have scanty water for kharif irrigation ; 

none over for rabi^ sowings: the soil at the bottom is 
here not thoroughly moistened, but still a rabi^ crop can 
be sown on it. 

The assessment on these tank-bottoms and land irrigated by the 
i V ^ Is divided into a charge for water and a charge for soil. The 
latt * 13 the highest barani rate, or rate for land that is not irrigated, 
'ih:.. ;f course is low, and the greater part of the assessment is a 
chai ^ ;e for water. 

It was a* question how the water assessment should be levied ; 
for the inferior tanks it was decided to include the water 
revenue in the rate entered in the khewat, and the holder engaged to 
pay the whole. It is, however, for the revenue authorities to deter¬ 
mine whether the whole amount can be levied in anj given year. 

This plan is not adopted in the case of the larger tanks, which 
include a great part of Ajmer and the first class tanks in Beawar and 
Todgarh. Here the water rate has been excluded from the sum 
shown against each holding in the khewat. 

The lump sum of water assessment is added to the total village 
soil assessment. '' The lump sum is to be made good from the 
fields actually irrigated in each year, unl^s its incidence on the 
irrigated area exceeds a certain maximum or falls below a certain 
fixed minimum. Thus, in the case of the Diw&ra tank, there are 
244 acres measured as * tdlabi.^ The water revenue of the village 
was assessed at Rs. 1,068, being at a rate of Rs. 4-6 per acre, as 
the irrigated area appeared to represent the full capacity of the 
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tank in its present stato^ and the rate and the resulting assessment 
seemed fair and reasonable. It was provided in the engagement 
that this sum, Rs, 1,068, should be yearly made good by the irrigated 
fields, except when its incidence on the irrigated area exceeded Rs. 5, 
when the actually irrigated area should be assessed at Rs. 5 and 
the balance remitted. It was provided further, that when the inci¬ 
dence of the assessed water revenue fell below Rs. 3-12 {as it would 
if a larger area were irrigated by economy of water or some other 
improvement), the actually irrigated area should be assessed at 
Rs. 3-12,* and the excess credited to Government®.” 

§ 19.— Merwdra. 

The parganas of Merw4ra were never held by Rajput chiefs, nor 
do they exhibit any traces of special landholding customs. They 
are jungle countries, peopled only by settlers who cleared the land 
and cultivated it. After the country was reduced to order by the 
British arms, it has been governed in a sim])lc patriarchal fasliion. 
The villages were held kham,” and Colonel Dixon^s system was 
to take a small proportion (onc-third) of ordinary crops, the grain 
then being converted into a money assessment, by valuation at 
current rates. Land newly broken up was allowed a progressive 
assessment beginning with one-sixth for the first year, one-fifth for 
the next, one-fourth for the third, &c., &c., till the one-third rate 
would be attained. 

Persons were encouraged to make wells, tanks, and embank¬ 
ments, by a remission of assessment. 

Lands under valuable crops, as cotton, maize, sugar, and opium, 
paid at “ zabti ” or money rates per acre. 

At the settlement of 1860, the village settlement was intro¬ 
duced, and farmers were settled with for each village. 

§ %Q.~^Revenue Vtocedure. 

The revenue procedure does not call for any explanation. 
Part VI of the Regulation contains the details of it. It is notice- 

® Settlement Uoport, 1876, §§ 260—265. 
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able, however, that when matters are submitted to arbitration, an 
a]>peal lies against the decision. 

The process for realising arrears of land revenue is not dis¬ 
similar to that under any ordinary Upper Indian Revenue Act S 
arrest, imprisonment, attachment and sale of movable property, 
attachment of the estate, transfer to a solvent 'shareholder,^ 
and sequestration of the estates -for a period—these are the 
processes as elsewhere. If all these fail, ofier immovable property 
may, under special sanction, be sold, but not the land iUelf on 
which the arrear has accrued. 

Headmen who have paid up in the first instance may realise 
the revenue from the co-sharers by a suit, in which they may join 
as many of the sharers as are indebted for the same instalment. 
There is no power of distraint without a suit. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE BOMBAY SYSTEM. 

Section Inteoductory. 

§ Special reasons for describing the system. 

« 

It was ray original intention to confine this Manual to the 
provinces directly under the orders of the Government of India, 
and this would liave precluded ray giving any account of the 
Revenue systems of Bombay and Madras. But inasmuch as 
these provinces represent two different developments of the 
great rival to the Bengal system—if I may so call it— the 
Raiyatwari system, the total omission of them would leave the 
student with so very incomplete a notion of the revenue administra¬ 
tion of IndiUj that I feel it impossible altogether to drop the sub¬ 
ject, the more so as I do not see any prospect of local Manuals, 
written with the same general object as the present, being prepared. 

For introducing some account of the Bombay system, I have 

• 

indeed another feason. Berar, one of the provinces with which I 
am directly concerned, was settled on the Bombay system*, and its 
revenue business, already conducted on the general model, will in 
all probability before long be guided definitively by the Bombay 
Revenue Code (Act V of 1(S79). 

§ %\^Injlue)ive of the system on other provinces. 

Nor is the raiyatwari system one that has no connection with 
the systems‘of other provinces. It certainly was not without its 
influence on tbo subsequent developments of the Bengal system. 
When the Regulation VII of 1822, which is the foundation of the 
North and Central India systems, was drawn up, the Minutes of 
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Sir T. Munro, in favour of dealing with the individual cultivator, 
without any midtlleman proprietor over him, had excited a strong 
interest. It is impossible to doubt that they had their influence 
on the views of revenue legislators, wliose minds were at the time, 
I may almost say, in a state of recoil from the tension, which, in 
the previous years, had been all in the direction of a settlement with 
great landlords. The North-West system which deals with an ideal 
landlord,—the communal-body of the village—is in effect, though 
not in intention, still less in set terms, a sort of 'happy mean^ 
between the settlement tvith a middleman, and a dealing with the 
individual cultivator direct. 

The suitableness of every revenue system depends on the 
past history of the country to which it is to be applied. If for 
ages it has been the custom to regard the village as a sort of cor- 
poration, it may prove difficult, or at least unadvisable, to change to 
a raiyatwiirf system. If the villages have never been accustomed to 
a joint responsibility, it is practically impossible to introduce the 
lump assessment. 

In the discussions that took place many years ago as to the 
relative merits of the village and the individual holding system 
this was rather lost sight of. It is not possible profitably to dis- 

_ g 

cuss the merits of systems in the abstract. The Collector, whose 
official life has been passed in a district where one^ or more repre¬ 
sentative headmen manage the village affairs, feels that it would be 
impossible for him to deal with many thousands of individual hold¬ 
ings ; the Collector who has succeeded to a Native rule under 
which individual assessments were always practised, feels no such 
difficulty. It is therefore to little profit, that an objection is 

assumed and counterbalancing advantages are set fofth'-; although, 

. 

> An elaborate comparison of tho two systems will be fbnnd in a latter, dated 17th 
Octo))er 1840, by Messrs, Wingate und Goldsmid, printed as Appendix 1 to " Official cor¬ 
respondence on the system of Revenue Survey and Assessment in tho Bombay Presiden* 
cy ," reprinted in Bombay in 1877. This volume contains tho celobruted Joint Reportt 
1847* of the threo Superintendents, Messrs. Wingate, Ooldsniid, and Davidson, and 
it is to the reprint that 1 refer, when in the sequel 1 mention the ** Joint Report,'* 
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no doubtj when theoretical objections are started against a system^ 
the originators of that system are entitled to assume the objections, 
and show that they can be overcome. 

§ 8 .—Early history of Bombay Settlements. 

In the Bombay districts, the method of revenue management 
to which the British Government succeeded was that of the Mard- 
thas. IVIany of the Dakhan districts had been before that settled 
under Malik* Ambar*, who had taken pains to preserve, wherever 
he found it, the joint-village orgauisation; and consequently his 
assessments were usually in the form of a tankha/* or lump assess¬ 
ment on the whole village. But when the Maratha power was 
firmly established, they usually abandoned the old tankha for the 
kamal ** assessment^, which dealt with each individual holding and 
was based on a classification of the soil. The Maratha was too 
keen a financier to allow any middleman to intercept the profits, 
and it was only where his power was insecurely established, or in 
the days of his decline, that he called in a revenue-farmer to make 
good a certain lump sum to the State treasury. 

In the early days of our rule, endeavours were made to con¬ 
tinue the old management such as it was found, and from want 
of experience*and defect of the macliinery of control, frequent over- 
assessment and,much mismanagement doubtless occurred. It was 
soon apparent that the Government must take a new puint of depar¬ 
ture. The Goveruor (Mr. Elphinstone) was desirous of introduc¬ 
ing a system which would have in effect coincided with that of the 

North-Western Provinces. He would have bound together the 

♦ 

. 3 Malik* Ambnr was an AbysBininii who rose to power as minister under the Inter 
kings ot the NizAm Shalii dynasty of Abmadnngar at the end of the 16tli or beginning 
of the 17th century. The kingdom had various limits, according to the power of 
the ruler ; but during the long series of years that this able minister sustained the 
fortunes of tbe house, it i^icluded all the Aurangabad province and the west parts of 
BerAr, and also a part of the Koukau on the sea const. 

See Elpbinstone's History (5th edition), pages 553 and 758, and Grant Duff's 
History of the Marathi, Volume I, page 95. 

* SeeBeporton the Settlement of ludapui tal'^ia, Poona CoUectorate, SelectioD8> 
Mo. CLl, -Mew Series, Bombay, 1877. 
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separate holders ot‘ laud in each local group of Helds which we call 
a “ village,” and made them a joint body of proprietors together 
liable for a lump sum assessed on the entire area of the estate. 
But this plan, as a general one for the whole of the Bombay dis¬ 
tricts, failed. Though there were still surviving in some parts 
• 

of Bombay village communities* naturally of this order,—com¬ 
munities which the student, who has read the account of the North- 
Western Provinces tenures, is now familiar with—in other large 
tracts of country, the local groups were only united by the fact that 
they were neighbours, and that their affairs were managed by a 
headman whona they all acknowledged, and that they had also othfer 
hereditary officials, artisans and menials whose services belonged 
equally to the whole village. It was not found practicable to 
create or restore a joint responsibility for the revenue in these 
cases. 

Then the question arose, what system should be adopted ? On 
tbc one hand, it is probable tliat the influence of Sir T. Munro^s 
Minutes in favour of the raiyalwa**! system, which were then well 
known, operated a good deal in favour of a decision against Mr. 
Elphinstone’s plan. There was also the impossibility of altering 
the constitution of the villages. 

Facts are always stronger than theories, and the ultimate- 
decision may be traced to the actual previous existence, in how- 


^ Though rarely. These are the Nnrwa and Uhdgddri villages in the Kalra and 
J^iroch Collectorat^. It is no doubt true that the recognition by the people of a 
mirasi tenure, i.e., n tenure where some persons had a superior right in the land, 
while others were only uprfs ” and holders on a gatkuli tenure, pointed to an 
earlier form of proprietorship which hod fallen into decay. But these terms do not 
necessarily imply the existence of a really joint village system. {CJer the case de¬ 
scribed at page 438). In fact, in Bombay, it was difficult to avoid recognising what 
is so clearly indicated in other parts of Southern India, that villages are of two 
classes, one where there had been an original joint constitution, and another where 
there was a mere aggregate of individual cultivators, held together only by the 
institutinn of hereditary headmen and officers. 

See Stack’s Meniurnuduui on Current Land-Revenue Settlements (Hume Depart- 
incut. Culcutta, 1880), page 0. 
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ever imperfect a form^ of a raiyatw5ri settlement. The non- 
united type of village, found as it was over the whole of the plain 
country of the Dakhau^ formed the preponderatiug type over 
the -major part of the presidency ; and when it is recollected 
that the Marathi Government always recognised separate and 
individual rights, even when in bygone days a joint constitution 
might really have existed, it is almost obvious that a raiyatwdrf 
settlement was the only one that suited the habits of the*peopie and 
conformed to the traditions of the past^. It was not the necessity of 
dealing with thousands of individual cultivators (although that was 
urged by Mr. Elphiustone), but the want of a proper survey, a 
permanent demarcation of fields, and a settled principle of assess¬ 
ment, that presented obstacles to successful revenue manage-' 
meut. 


Section IL—The Sukvey System. 

§ l.^TAe Joint ReporL 

When therefore the period of tentative farming and similar 
arrangements for collecting the revenue came to an end, and a 

^ I am assured hy ono of tho most oxpoHenoed R6i^|gj|^e Officers in Bombay 
that tho phiiu counlry of the Daklmn never had iiuythi^ ^t non-united villages. 
Tlie author of tho goneral sketch prefixed to tlie AdminMrutioii Ueport of 1872 
speaks of tho whole of the Dakhan as being occupied bylrillages ia which two 
ctasses of persons wei'e recognised, the ** ihirdsi'* or hereditary proprietary class, uiid 
the *^upri*^ or tenant or inferior class. These terms do not, however (as observed 
in a previous note) imply that the really joint village was ever prevalent. It may 
well be, that the ** mir^dars '* are merely representatives of headmen’s families which 
exacted a rent from all who did not come in with tlnr first founders of tho villages, 
but joined by permission at a later time. Whatever may bo tho true explanation, 
it seems quite clear that, for all practical purposes, tho Dakhan districts may be 
described as in the text^—an actually general prevalence of joint-villages cannot 
be asserted. 

^ And when it is said that the “ raiyatw^rf ” settlement was " introduced ” into 
Bombay, it should be remembered that the phrase is not strictly correct. It was not 
introduced as a system, it hod always existed from the Mar&tb^ days. What was 
introduced ” was the improved method of survey assessment. 
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regular survey system was devised, it was to tbe method of pro¬ 
perly determining the revenue unit of land, and to the rules by 
which it was to he surveyed and assessed, that attention was first 
directed. 

The regular system of Bombay was inaugurated by the appear¬ 
ance of the Joint Reiiort” of the three Revenue Superintendents 
in The system itself had indeed been put into practice since 

1836, but the several revenue surveys acted independently, and 
their operations were “somewhat diversified,'^ so that it-remained 
for the Government, on the basis of the Joint Report, to bring the 
practice into uniformity, and to insure the r'^sults of the surveys 
I cing turned to the best account and maintained in their original 
* integrity in the future management of the districts. 

§ Z.—^The importance of the “ Field ” or survey number. 

It iias been already stated that one of the great features of 
the raiyatwarl method is, the facility it affords for the contraction 
and expansion of operations by tbe cultivator according to his means. 
He is'bound by no lease. The amount of his assessment is indeed 
fixed for thirty years (or whatever other term may be ordered), but his 
title to the land goes from year to year : he may perpetuate it at his 
pleasure. So long as he pays the assessment, the title is practically 
indefensible. But if he feels unable to work tbe land he holds, 
he may relinquish (under suitable conditions) any part of it; or if 
prosperous^ he may take up more land, if laud happens to be avail¬ 
able. It is therefore impossible to deal with an entire ‘'holding, 
wliich ma) thus vary from year to year. It is necessary to descend 
to a smaller unit,—the field or survey number—one or many of which 
may, according to circumstances, constitute a holding. 

It will’ be well to state at the outset that the “ field,'' under the 
system we are considering, is I'ar from hein^ an arbitrary thing. It is 
necessary of course to lay down, in ideal, an area which as far as pos¬ 
sible it is desirable to attain; but existing and well known divisions 
iiito fields were.always allowed due consideiisition, and under no cir¬ 
cumstances were differences of tenure and marked natural distinctions 
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ignored; in order to attain an arbitrary standard. In waste lands, 
it was of course open to adopt a size for the survey number cor¬ 
responding to the standard ofBeially prescribed. 

The idea of the Joint Report was to start from the area which a 
raiyat could cultivate with a pair of bullocks’'; this would vary 
according as the cultivation was wet or dry, or as the soil was 
light or heavy, and generally with the climate and circumstances 
of the locality. 

§ 3.— Stan^Jard size of cultivated fields. 

It was found that in each class the following area was coii- 
vcuient as a standard :— 

20 acres for light dry soil. 

15 „ „ Tncdium. 

12 „ „ heavy. 

4 „ „ rice land (irrigated). 

Then, as a rule, every number^' should contain a number of 
acres, of which the foregoing table gave the minimum ; double that 
was the maximum. 

If, however, it should appear that an aggregate of the pi'oper 
number of acres could not be obtained without including plots held 
under a different tenure, as where part was a revenne-free plot, 
and another h^ld at a special quit-rent (found in Bombay and called 
jddi”), then such separate tenures would not be comprised under 
one number, but were made into separate numbers, even though the 
minimum dimensions should not be attained. * 

In the same way, if possible, different kinds of cultivation_wet, 

dry, &c.—would be put under separate numbers. 

Where one man^s holding, or that of a body of sharers, formed 
a plot of an extent approaching the standard, it would of course 
be made into a separate number. If it exceeded the standard, it 

7 ** Ab farming cannot be prosecuted nt all with a less number than this, when 
a raiyat ha^ only a single bullock, he must eater into partnership with a neighbour, 
or obtain a second by some means or other, in order to be able to cultivate at all,” 
(Joint'Keport, § 19.) 
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would be made iuto two or more numbers, because there would be 
no inconveuieuce iu one man or one body holding two or moi'e 
numbers. 

Where there were small holdings of the same kindj two or more 
were clubbed under one number^ which was also no inconvenience^ 
since by recording the holders as having shares separately liable 
(pdt-numbers)—iu case the sharers desired it—all separate rights 
were preserved. 

‘ But this practice, as already stated, was never applied to separate 
holdings of different kinds ; they were to be given separate numbers, 
even though the prescribed standard could not be attained. 

§ 4i.^^ize of numbers in waste land. 

Lands not fit for cultivation, or those still covered with jungle, 
were not divided on these principles, but were merely marked 
off into large blocks, each under one number. This of course 
did not include laud which was culturable, but happened to be 
fallow, or temporarily unoccupied, but only to large tracts of waste 
or jungle which could only be brought under the plough, under 
the operation of the Waste Land Rules,'' and by the gradual growth 
of the demand for land and the spread of cultivation^. 

§ 5 .—Size under present rules. 

The Code now prescribes® that no survey number is to be 
jnade less 'than a minimum size to be fixed from time to time for 
the several classes of land in each district, by the Commissioner of 
Survey, with the sanction of Government. For the Dakhan dis¬ 
tricts (above Ghdt) of the Northern Dmsion, as well as for the 
Southern Division, the rule now is, that any recognised occupancy 
is made into one field, if under 80 acres. A field of more than 30, 
and less than SO, is divided into two ; one of more than 50, but 
less than 70, into three; and so on. 

^Thofie rules were in force when the Berar survey settlement was made. 

* Section 98. 
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§ 6 .—Tillage and field hounianen. 

The Bombay survey is just as much concerned with the village 
boundaries'^ as the North-Western Provinces survey is. If the 
village boundary was not ascertained, it is clear that the*bounda- 
ries of the fields lying on the boundary would not be- Moreover, 
the revenue-rolls and jamabandis are made out village by village, and 
'.there arc also questions of jurisdiction which require the indication 

t 

of village boundaries- 

The maps therefore lay down the village boundary as well as 
the internal division into fields or survey numbci’S. Village boun- 
•daries are settled by agreement, or by reference to a panchayat, or 
by the survey officer, subject to an appeal. 

The field boundaries are also laid down, if there is no dispute, 
on the assertion of the occupant attested by the village officere- 
If there is a dispute, the survey officer takes evidence and decides. 
Arbitration may be referred to by consent of both parties. 

If the dispute arises after the survey, the Collector decides. 

It is of course of the greatest importance that the boundaries 
of fields should be permanent and well maintained. The Superin¬ 
tendent of Survey is empowered to determine the size and material 
of the n^arks'. The plan usually adopted is to make earthen ridges 
or sot up stones at the corners of the field. 

• 

^ Code, section 118. 

* Which, of course varies according to climate and locality. In some cliniatos 
earthen ridges arc washed away: stones hiivo also their disadvantages. The 
method of corner marking will be nndorntood from the sketch. 
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To connect one mark with the other, a strip o£ land is left 
unploiig*hed, and this soon gets covered with grass, palm-bushes, 
a\id so forth, so that it is impossible to mistake the boundary. 

In Burar there are rules for the maintenance of these strips 
between the marks (Berar Settlement Rules XXIV, XXV). 

Strict rules are in force under the Bombay system for the 
periodical inspection of the fieM marks, and the Code, iA Chapter IX, 
gives ample powers for their maintenance. These will be alluded to 
under the head of Revenue business. It is obvious that the entire* 
preservation of the results of the survey depends on the keeping up 
of the boundary marks. 

§ 7.— The survey. 

The field survey is on a scale of 8 inches to the mile. Great 
pains arc taken in constructing the maps. 

In all the later surveys the Great Trigonometrical triangula- 
tlon has been taken as the basis, and the system of village travers¬ 
ing has been adopted, so that the mrps have a topographical as well 
as a revenue value. 

The survey work is afterwai’ds combined into taluka^ and dis¬ 
trict maps, which are furnished by the department, as well as the 
large scale field-to-lield maps. ' 

§ 8.— Commencement of a Survey^settlement^ 

A survey settlement is set in operation by diieetion of the Gov¬ 
ernor. The Code® docs not require any notification in the Gazette 
to begin with ; that comes afterwards, when the assessments are 
declared. 

For the purposes of survey and assessment the Governor in 
Council appoints such officers as may be necessary*. The Code speaks 
of any one appointed under this section as a Survey Officer.” 

. 

^ In Bombay tfiey use the Marithf form—t^luki—of this (originally Arabic) word. 

^ section 95. 

* See Code, Chapters VIII, IX, and X, ani section IS. 
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There is a Survey Commissioner who supeiwises the whole; while 
individual settlements are in charge of Superintendents of Survey 
or Survey Settlement-Officers, with assistants, under whom again 
are staffs of surveyors, classers of soils, &c. Appointments are to 
be notified (in the Gazette). 

A convenient clause distinctly specifies that subordinates may, 
by delegation, exercise such portion of the powers of their superior 
as he may direct, but always subject to a right of revision by the 
superior. ' ' 

A special Chapter (III) deals with sectmty to be furnished by 
officers when necessary, and this includes not only the Survey but 
the ordinary Revenue staff. 


« 

Section HI.—The Assessments. 

§ \,-^Classification of soih 

All land, whether applied to agricultural or other purposes^, and 
wherever situate, is liable to the payment of land revenue to Gov¬ 
ernment, according to the rules of the Code, unless expressly 
exempted. While the survey is done by the proper establishment, 
a separate staff*of ''classers” examine the soil of every field and 
place it in a certain class in the following manner :— 

The classoB and soils actually described (taken from the Joiut 
Report) apply only to the above Ghat districts of the Dakhan®, but 
the principle of classification is the same for other districts, only the 
detail of the rules differs according to local circumstances. 

The classer deals sopamtely with—* 

(1) Unirrigated or jirayat (jerayet) land. 

(2) Rice land. 

^ Code, section 45. I have not in this chapter taken any notice of the assess- 
ments of sites in towns, &c. Chapter X of the Code must be consulted, if neccssiiry, 
by the student for himself. 

* In Hombay we have (apart from Sindh) (1) Guzarnt, (2) Khandesh, (3) the 
Dakhan, inSluding Nasik, Poona, Alimadnagar, Sat&ra, Bc1g4in, Kalddgi, Dh&rw4r> 
and Sholapur, (4) the Koukan (comprising the below Ghat districts—ThAnn, KoUba, 
Rod Ratnagiri) and North Kaudra. 
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(3) Garden land called bdghayat (begayet), which is 
motdsthal if watered from wells, the water l>eiiig 
raised by buckets; and patdstbal if from tanks or 
dams, the water being brought on by small water¬ 
courses'^. 

Rice land grows nothing but rice^ though some garden land may 
grow rice also. 

Rice land may be entirely irrigated by rain or by artificial 
means. 

Commencing then with jirayat (always taking the Dakhan rules 
as an example), it was found by experience that soils could be graded 
into three orders—(1) fine, uniform black; (SJ) coarser, red; (3) 
'' barad,” or light soil. 

Thi-ee feet (or 1| cubits) is tlfe maximum depth of soil which 
it is of any impoi*tance on agricultural grounds to consider; within 
that limit, however, the value of each soil varies with its depth; and 
the gradations are fixed from ]| cubits to i of a cubit, with 
less than which, land of any kind is not culturable at all. 

The soil of each order will thus require seven classes— If, 1^, 
n. L and f; but as soils of ^ and f cubit depth in the poorest 
order, are lower valued than any others, two additional classes were 

I 

added; and for some years past a tenth class has been recognised, 
to be used for the poorest soil of all. ' 

The best class in the highest order is relatively valued as one 
foAole/or 16 anas in the rupee, the second at 14, and so on, and 
the lowest at 4^ anas®. The best class in the second order is valued 
at 14 anas, and so on, down to the lowest at 3 anas. The best soil 
of the third class rarely or never exceeds one cubit in depth, so that 
the highest class is valued at 6 anas and the lowest at 2. 

^ Whence the name. Mot ** is a large hncket, " p&tis a raised watercourse. 

** It may be necessary to remind the student unfauiiliar with liombny that these 
numbers have nothing to do with an- actual money rato for assessinciit. They are 
relative uuuibcrs only. If, for example, the actual highest rate fixed for Ist class 
soil was Its. 3 an acre, the 16*ann land would pay Ks. 3, the 12-aualnnd JthsofRs. 3* 
or Us. and so on. 
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This will appear from the following table 


Class. 

Value. . 

First order, 
black. 

• 

Stioond 
order, red. 

Third order, 
light. 


Anas. 

Cbts. depth. 

Depth. 

Depth. 

1 

10 

u 

• • • 

• • 1 

2 

14 


n 

• • • 

3 

12 

li 

1* 

f s t 

4 

10 

1 

.1* 

• 11 

5 

8 

3 

d 

1 

••• 

0 

6 

k 

A 

4 

1 

.7 


\ 

1 

3 

i 

8 

3 


i 

, L 

1 Q 

1) 

2 ■ 

• • • 

• • • 

i 

10 

1 

% 9 % 

• • • 

) . 

• • • 

j 


§ 2.~^A€cidenls affecting soils. 

Then, besides each order of soil being in a particular class 
according to depth, there are accidental circumstances which, again, 
depreciate the value. These have been found in practice to he 
seven in number:— 

2. Admixture of nodules of limestone. 

• 2, Admixture of sand. 

3. Sloping surface. 

4. Want of cohesion. 

5. Impermeability to water. 

6. Exposure to scouring from flow of water in the rains, 

7. Excessive moisture from surface springs.. 

Each of these accidents is held to lower any soil by one class, 
and if it occurs in excess, by two classes. 

Certain marks are used to denote these accidents. 

§ ^.^Method of recording class and relative value of land. 

classer now makes a sketch of the field on a piece of paper, 
and after studying the ground on the spot, he determines to divide 
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the sketch into a number of compartments of equal area. The 
number of spaces or compartments necessary is fixed by local 
orders according to the variability of the soil. Usually they 
average about 1 or 2 acres each. It is a general rule that, how- 
ever small the field or survey number may be, at least two compart¬ 
ments are to be made. 

Here, for instance, is such a sketch—® 


. Compt. 12 3 4 


• 


1 


7 

4 AA 

•* •rtf 

2 

• •• 

ij 

• 

f 

ij 

• 

ft 

6 

5 

4 A 

3 V 

1 

• i ft 

1 

• • 

U 

• • 

li 

• 

5 

6 

. 7 

8 


Beginning at the lower left-hand corner of each square, the 
dots indicate the order of soil, one being the best (fine black), two 
being the redy and three the poor soil. 

The numbers 1, &c., just above, mean the depth. Now let 

us take the first compartment. The soil is poor (three dots), and 
being J of a cubit deep, by reference to the above table, it is in 
the 7th class; hence the class of this is marked 7 in theupiier 
corner. 

The No! (2) is of the 1st order, and is If cubits deep, so that 
it would have been in the 1st class, but it has some accidental 
defects. It is impervious to water (A) in a double degree; the 
mark is repeated twice; and it is also liable to be Swept over by 
drainage water ("**); hence, as each defect lowers it one class, it 
has to come down from the 1st to the 4th class, and the figure 4 
is entered. 

ft 

^ The figures are iaiagtiiniy; but in the Dukhan the soil is so exceedingly 
vnriuble that varieties from cIuhs 1 to class 0 or even 10 uiuy occur iu ouo field, per* 
haps of uo larger cxteul than 5 acres. 
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In the same way we find the whole 8 compartmeuts of the 
sketch give— 


Anas 


1 = 3rd 

order 7th 

class 

= 4J 

2 = 1st 

„ 4th 


= 10 

3 = 1st 

„ 3r(l 

i9 

= 12 

4 = 1st 

„ 2ad 

99 

= 14 

6 = 3rd 

„ 6th 

99 

= 6 

6 = 2nd 

„ 6th 

99 

= 8 

7 = 2nd 

„ 4th 

99 

= 10 

8 = 1st 

M 3rd' 

99 

= 12 


Total 76J anas, or an avoruge of 
9 anas 6 pio for tlio wliole field. As 
regards soil/ then, this field will bear 

94 

^ of the maximum or full rate of 
assessment, whatever it is. 


§ 4 .—for itrigaiion. 

Rice lands and irrigated lands have to he classified in this way 
as regards their soil or natural unirrigatod aspect; but they require 
further examination to test the effect of the well or other means 
of irrigation, which may result in their being assessed with an 
addition over and above the unirrigated rate, and the addition will 
be the full or maximum, or a part only, according to the character 
and value of the means of irrigation. 

The area of irrigated land is separately measured, for it may 
be that in one survey number part is irrigated and jmrt uuirrigated. 
Tables can be made out showing the value to be assigned to wells 
according to the supply of water in the well, the depth, quality of ' 
water, sufficient of extra land around the well to allow a rota-, 
lion of wet and dry crops, and the distance of the garden from the 
village which affects the cost of manuring^^. 


The following pnrflgi*a()hs from the Joint Report explain the subject:— 

• 

these elements, the supply of water in the well is of most importauce, 
and should^be determined by an examination of tlio well, and enquiries of the 
villagers, in addition to 11 consideration of the nature of the crops grown, and the 
extent of laud under irrigation. This is the most (liOicult and uncertain operation 
connected u'ith the valuation of the garden,* especially in the case of wells which 
have fallen into disuse, and, therefore, that to wliioh attention should be particularly 
directed in testing tbc estimate of the classer, and fixing the’ assessment of the 
garden. The remaining dements admit of being detenninod with accuracy. 

*Mn deducing the t^latlve values of gardens from a consideration of all 
these elements, which should be separately recorded hy the dasscr, it would greatly 
facilitate the operations, were the extent of laud watered always in proportion to 

9 , M 
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It is obvious tbat the rate to be added to the soil class>valuc 
may be applied to the whole acreage of the field j or if the irriga- 
tioa does not cover the whole, a fair number of acres is calculated 
which it is estimated the well waters; this number depends on the 
capacity and water-supply of the well. This rate can then be 
adopted at its full figure, or reduced by the consideration that the 
well is very deep, that the water is brackish, or that it is far 
away from the village, so that the profit of irrigation is reduced 
by the difficulty of getting manure, which is tfie complement of 
garden cultivation. 

Rice land^ requires special rates, even when not artificially 
irrigated, because it is different in character from ordinary jirdyat 
land. 


the supply of wnter iu the well. But it is not so, ns in many instnnccB the cxtenlt 
capable of beiii^ watered is limited by the dimensions of the field in, which the well 
is situated, or the portion of it at a sufficiently low level; and iu others, supposing 
the capacity of the well to be tbo same, and tlio land under it abundant, the sur¬ 
face water will be more or less extensive, as the cultivator duds it advantageous to 
grow the superior products which require little spnee, but constant irrigation, or 
the inferior garden crops, which occupy a more extended surface, but require com¬ 
paratively little water. 

** Wherever the extent of land capable of being watered Is not limited by' 
the dimensions of the field, the most convenient method of determining the por¬ 
tion of it to be assessed ns garden land, is to allot a certain number of acres to. the 
well in proportion to its capacity. By this means, the most important clement, of 
all is disposed of, and onr nttcntidn in fixing the rate per acre restricted to a con¬ 
sideration of the remaining elements which are of a more definite nature. 

'*The relative importance of these elements varies so much iu different parts 
of the country, that we find ourselves unable, after a careful examination of 
the subject, to frame a rule for determining the value to be attached to each; and 
the consequent effect it should have upon the rate of assessment under all circum¬ 
stances. It must be left to the judgment of the supeniitending officer t9 determine 
the weight to be assigned to each circumstance affecting the value of garden Lind, 
and this determined it will be easy to form tables or rules for deducing from these 
the relative values of garden land under every variety of circumstance.^' 

^ On this subject the Joint Iteport states as follows:— 

In rice, as in other irrigated lands, the chief points to be considered are 
the supply of water, the nature of the soil, aud facilities for manuring. The supply 
of water is often wholly, and always to a great extent, dependent on the ordinary 
rains. In some parts of the country, to guard nguinat the effects of intervals of 
dry weather occurring in the rainy season, small tanks arc formed from wliieb the 
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§ 5 .—Assessment rates. 

When the classer has classified the soil according to its nature 
and prepared tables showing the requisite facts regarding the irri¬ 
gation of " b^ghayat" land, and those reganfing rice, the Superin¬ 
tendent of Survey, as assessor, has now to adopt actual rates. 

He has to ascertain—< 

(1) the full or 16-ana rate for dry cultivation, and for other 

lands considered in their uuirrigated aspect; 

(2) the addition he will make to form suitable irrigated 

rates; 

(3) the additions he will make to get.his ricc-land rates. 

This he has to do by aid of careful local inspection, and by 
taking into consideration all the circumstances with which the 
classer has nothing to do (whose business is only with local facts 
of soil, water, &c. ), namely, the climate, the facilities for market, 
the productiveness of the land, and so forth. Ho has also here the 
aid of figures compiled, just as in any other settlement; he has the 
rates of former Native and British settlements ; ho sees whether 
they have been paid easily, or with much compulsion and large 

rico mny be irrigated fur a limited period. In estimating the supply of water, there 
are two distinct circumstances, tliercforc, to bo considered, viz.^ the iuhereut mois¬ 
ture resulting front the position of tbe field, and the extraneous aid derived from 
tanks or from channels cint to divert the water from the upper slopes into the rico 
grounds below. The weight to bo given to each of these elements, in the classificn- 
tiffti of the supply of water, depends so much upon local peculiarities, that we feel 
it impossible to frame a system of universal application; and consequently tbo 
determination of this point must bo left to tbo judgment of tho supcrintoiiding 
officer. All tha^we can do is to indicate the principles according to which, as wo 
conceive, the operation should proceed. 

** The classification of the soil should bo effected by a system similar in 
principle to that already described, though modified in details to meet tho peculi¬ 
arities of different districts. But the circumstances of the rico countries to which 
our operations have yet extended appear to vary so mucli, tlmt wo have not been 
able to agree upen any detailed rules for the classification that would be suitable 
to all. 

The facilities for manuring rico lands will be determined, ns In tho case of 
dry*crop.soils, by distance from village, or tho locality from which manure is pro¬ 
curable/* 
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balances; he considers whether rates that would be high then^ 
would be, owing to changed circumstances, easy now. 

The Revenue-officei's from time to time make experiments as 
to outturn of crops, and the assessor can make use of them. 


§ 6 .—Mawimum or full rates. 

He then takes certain tracts of country which he considers can 
bear uniform rates and fixes a maximum for each, which represent 
his full or 16 ana rates^. 

* The Joint Report should be quoted verbatim on this subject:— 

» tt « # # * jt now remains for us to point out what wc deem to be the best 
mode of fixing the absolute amount of assessment to be so distributed. Tlie 6rst 
question for consideration is the extent of territory for which a uniform standard of 
assessment should be fixed. This will depend upon the iiifluciiees we admit into cou- 
Bideration with a view to determine the point. Among the most important of these 
influences may bo ranked climate, position with respect to markets, agricultural 
skilh and the actual conditiou of the cultivators. The first of these may be con¬ 
sidered permanent; the second and third less so ; and the fourth, in ii great measure, 
temporary. And ns our settlements are intended to be of considerable duration, 
there is an obvious advAntago in regulating the a'^sessmeut by considerations of a 
permanent character, or, at least, such as are not likely to uhdergo any very material 
change during the term of years (generally thirty) for whicli it is to endure. 

“ lu determining, then, upon the extent of country to bo assessed at uniform 
rates, we aro of opinion that the more permanent distinctions of clinflite, markets 
and husbandry should receive our chief attention. We sliould nob think of imposing 
diflcroiit rates of assessment ou a tract of country similarly situated in respect of 
these three points, in consequence of the actual conditiou^of the cultivators Taryiug 
in diflerent parts of it. 

« * • « » 

** Each collectornte being divided into districts (talukas) of which the man^ 
Bgemont and records are distinct, it is an obvious advantage to consider the assess* 
ment of each of these divisions separately. And were the points bearing on 
the distribution of the Government demand alike in all parts of any such divisioib 
one standard of assessment would bo suitable for the whole. But this is seldom the 
case ; and there is usually such marked distinction between dilTerent portions of tho 
same district, as to require the assessment to be regulated with reference to those. 
The first question, then, in proceeding to the assessment of a district, is to ascertain 
whether such distinctions exist, and to define the limits over which they prevail* 
This, however, will seldom bo a task of much difficulty, or involving any very minute 
investigations ; as marked differences only, calling for an alteration in the rates of 
assessment, require notice; and within the limits of a single district three to four 
classes of villages would generally be fonud ample for this purpofse. 
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For example, on looking through the assessment report of the 
Ind^pur taluka of Poona, already alluded to, I find that a general 

maximum jirayat rate of one rupee per acre was taken as fair; 

• 

The relfttire values of the fields of cncli village having been determined 
from the classification of soiln, the command of water for irrigation, or other extriusio 
circumstances, and the villages of a district arranged into gioups, according to their 
respective advantages of climato, markets, &c., it only remains, in order to .complete 
the settlement, to fix the absolute amount of assessment to he levied from the whole. 

“ The determination of this point is, perhaps, the most iuiportnnt and difficult 
operation oonnected with the survey, and requires, beyond all others, the exercise of 
great judgment and discriininatioii on the part of the officer on whom it devolves* 
The first requisite is to obtain a clear uiulprstanding of the nature and effects of onr 
past miiiingemeiit of the district, which will he best arrived at by an examination and 
compavison of the niinusil revenue settlements of as many previous years as trust¬ 
worthy data may be procurable for, and from local enquiries of the people, during tho 
progress of the survey. Tho information collected on the subject of past revenue 
settlements should be so arranged as to enable us to trace with facility the mutual 
InflueiiOti upon each other of the assessments, the collections, and the cultivation. 

“ This, in our opinion, can best be done by the aid of diagrams, constructed so 
as to exhibit, in contiguous cnlumns, by linear proportions, the amount and fluctuations 
of the assessment, collections, and cultivation, for each of the yeara to which they 
relate, so ns to oonvey to the mind clear and definite conceptions of tho subject, 
^uch ns it is scarcely possible to obtain from figured statements, even after the most 
laborious and attentive study. The information to be embodied in the diagram best 
Biiltcd for our purpose should be restricted to the land of the district subject to tho 
full assessment; the extent of this cultivated in each year, the assessment on the 
same, and the portion of the assossmeiit actually realised. 

“Furthermore, to assist in tracing the causes to which the prosperity or decline 
of villages, or tracts containing several villages, are' to be attributed, independent 
stateincuta of the annual revenue settlements of each village should, be prepared; and 
from these, again, a general statement for the whole district, or any portion of it 
should bo fmmed, and its accuracy tested by n comparison with tho general accounts 
of the taluka, and from the returns so prepared and corrected, the diagnuns 
should finally be constructed. The nature and amount of the various items of 
land revenue and haqs (holdings revenue-free or at reduced rates) excluded from 
the diagram, should be separately noted, and taken into account in considering the 
financial results of the proposed nssesment. 

** And, finally, with the view of affording the fullest information on tliis 
important subject, detailed figured statements should he furnished, exhibiting tha 
aource and amount of every item of revenue hitherto derived from land of evrry 
description, whether Government or alienated, comprised within tho limits of tha 
Tillages for which an assessment is proposed. 

“ The information thus collected and exhibited, with that obtaiifbd. by local 
enquiries into the past history of the district, will generally enable^us to trace the 
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but Indapur itself had a very good market for its produce^ so the 
land in a group round the town was raised to Re. 1-2. Then, in 
parts of the taluka certain groups of vill.iges were badly off as 
regards communication, and still more so as regards the steadiness 
of the rainfall average, so these are grouped into tracts paying 
14 anas only, or even 12 anas; in other places there was a 
fertilising overflow of tho river which bounds the taluka, and so 
improved the conditions of agriculture, rendering them compara¬ 
tively independent of rainfall, the general rate was there raised to 
Re. 1-8 per acre. 


§ 7 .—Application of the rates. 

These rates being fixed, the classcr’s data could be brought to 
bear: the fields that showed the 16-ana class would pay Re. 1-2, the 
14-ana class. Re. 1, &c., according to the group they were in j those 
that wore in the 2-ana chiss would pay one-eighth of tho rate. 
Fields that were irrigated by wells® would have certain rates 
added on to represent the welh the rates being added to the number 
of acres considered to be irrigated, and the full rate or a part being 
added according to the scale given in the tables showing the fact& 
regarding irrigation facilities. 

¥ 

Rice land would be similarly dealt with as regards the rates. 

It is then easy to test these rates by compariftg them with 
former assessments and taking into consideration the general state 

4 

cAnses which have nffccted its past condition ; and a knowledge of these, aided by a 
comparison of tho cnpnhilitles of the district with those of others iu its neighbourhood, 
will lead to a satisfactory conclusion regarding the amount of assessment to be 
imposed. 

But instead of a particular sum at which a district should be assessed, it 
amounts to the same thing, and is more convenient, to determine the rates to bo 
imposed on the several descriptions of soil and culture contaiued within its limits, so 
as to produce the amount in question. And to do this, it is only requisite to fix the 
maximum rates for the diUcrcnt descriptions of cultivation, when, of course, all the 
inferior rates will be at once dcducible from the relative values of our classification 
scales.** 

^ At a revision, a well is an improvement made at tho cost of the occupant, and 
therefore^ots tho benefit without addition for tbe term of revised settlemeut - 
but bore my object U to speak of the general plan. 
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of the country «aud whether the increase pcrceutagc produced by the 
new rates is excessive with reference to improved roads^ railways, 
extent of population, and facilities for export^. The sellings price of 
grain is also carefully considered together with the yield of the 
land : this affords a good moans of comparison. 

§ 8.— 'Rvle^ in other parts of the Presidency. 

The rules described- are suitable to the Dakhan districts, 
but though the details differ, the principle is the same in other 
parts of the Presidency. In the Konkan, for example, ^e rain¬ 
fall is so abundant that soil depth is of no consequence ; in Sindh 
hi is urriformly of great depth; but everywhere the rules lay 
down the observance of well-known classes of soil having different 
productive capabilities, both with water and without®. 

§ 9 .—Method of working. 

The work of soil classification is very rapidly done, and so 
accurately, that test classifications do not differ by more than 6 or 7 
pic in a maximum valuation-of 1 rupee. The classification will not 
take more than 20 to 25 minutes for a 20-acre field, and 7 or 8 
fields will be done in a day by a classer, of whom 13 or 14 form the 
establishment of one Assistant Superintendent. The establish¬ 
ment will get over 45,000 to 50,000 acres of plain conntiy in a 
month. The Assistant Superintendent tests from 5 to 15 per cent, 
himself by doing the work over, without reference to what has 
been recorded by the native classer, and it is .surprising how small 
the corrections arc as a rule. 

It will be observed that, under the Bombay system, no less than 
any. other, the actual fixing of rates is a matter for the Settlement 

^ For example, in Inddpur, the making of rOads nnd the introduction of carts, 
which had before been almost unknown, made the people much* better off, and a 
much larger return was obtained from agriculture* 

^ Thus, in a recent settlement of thb Morad taluka in Ilaidar^bjid (Sindh), I 
notice ** river kaebi’’ taken as an order of soil, and this is classified into (1; laud drill- 
sown, aided by wheel to raise water; (2) land simply drill-sown; (3) land ; bearing 
wheat or barley, broadcast; (4) land roughly ploughed. 
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Officer or assessor; it is dependent on a consideration of circums¬ 
tances, on wise calculation, knowledge and experience; but when 
once the general rates are determined, they are applied to each 
field by fin arithmetical process, resulting from the classer's frac¬ 
tional valuation of each. 

The whole assessment is not made by rule of thumb, as is some¬ 
times supposed; it is a matter of estimate by experienced men, just 
as in Upper India; but each field has a relative value, fixed accord¬ 
ing to rules of classification, and the application of the rate to the 
field, whether the full rate or only a fraction of it, follows exactly 
and regularly from the classification. 

The value of the system consists in this, that the soil classi/T- 
caiion and record of facts about wells and rice-irrigation can be so 
easily and satisfactorily checked, and that great experience is gained 
by the trained staff who are constantly employed as classers. No 
system can disiDcnse with the assessor’s (as distinct from the 
classer's) personal judgment, or exclude altogether an element of 
estimate or guessing; but this system leaves as little as possible to 
estimate, and when the rate is determined, applies it by uniform 
and exact methods to each field. 

§ 10 .—Seltlement of alienated lands. 

Alienated lands (as they are called in Bombay), th»6 is, revenue- 
free grants or grants hold on special terms, are not, as an entire 
class, assessed. But the Code gives power to survey the villa«^es 
as regards their boundaries and to settle disputes regarding those 
boundaries. There may bo an estate, or group of [finds of consider¬ 
able size, alienated, and there may bo ’ merely alienated 'fields or 
groups of fields in Government lands; or, possibly, Government 
may have a share in alienated lands. In the former case Govern¬ 
ment would ordinarily not interfere : the grantee would make his 
own arrangements with the occupants, who, in fact, pay revenue to 
him instead of to Government. In some cases, however, the inam- 
dar will request the survey to determine the assessment; and then, if 
he accepts the i*atcs, these are binding on him as regards the occil- 
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pants; and Government pays the expense of the survey®. In 
^ other cases,Jiowevcr, the lands would be assessed like the adjoining 
holds, only the assessment would not be levied, or only so far os 
Government had a share in it. 

But in sucli lauds the assessment should bo known, because the 
local cess is levied on the basis of it. 

The only local ccss (the one-ana local cejs) is devoted—one- 
third to education and two-thirds to district roads. 

Lands belonging to the ^watan^ of the-hereditary village 
.officials (and now hold conjointly on joint succession by the 
present occupant as member of a watandari family) were usually 
charged hy the Marfilha Government with a ^jodi,^ or quit-rent, 
often sufficiently heavy. In all oases watan lands are now assessed 
to a sum sullieiont to provide a remuneration for Ihc actual office¬ 
holder, which remuneration is calculated on the basis of a certain 
percentage of the revenue of the village. Should tlio full survey 
assessment he not Sufficient to cover this, the balance is paid by 
Government. 

§ 11 .— Itevuion of Se/ilemenL 

When the period of settlement comes to an end the land is re¬ 
settled. This, in iTombay, is always called a revision settle¬ 
ment.'^ ^ 

It is generally assumed that a ro*-survey and classification of 
soil will not be necessary at revision ; but although this is true as 
regards a general re-surveyj^ in practice a good deal of work of 
this class is found necessary. 

The Indapur revision, for example, was one in which, owing to • 
peculiar circumstauecs, a re-survey and classification were found to 
he unavoidable. 

It is a cardinal principle of revision that no increased assess¬ 
ment is imposed, consequent on improvements made from private 
resources aud capital during the currency of the settleraent’’’; but 

^ See on tbU Bubject Nnirue’s Handbook, Chap. XXV, pngo 364, &c. 

7 j5eo Code, section 106. 
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only with reference to improvements made at the cost of Goveni- 
ment, or with reference to natural advantages when private improve¬ 
ments have ^jperely created the means of utilising such advantages. 

Consequently, if, during the currency of a settlement, a well has 
been constructed at revision, an additional assessment will not be 
imposed for the well ; the land will merely pay at the rate of un¬ 
irrigated land, the benefit of the well being reaped by the maker 
for the term of the revised settlement®. 

The improvements and changes, however, which may affect the 
assessment will often necessitate, the revision of the groups, which 
bear uniform maximum or full rates. The chief points for con¬ 
sideration in this re-grouping of villages for the establishment of 
new assessment rates, will be—the state of present communications 
as compared with those existing at the time of the original settle¬ 
ment, and the establishment of new markets,‘or the decline of 
those which were the principal ones when the first grouping took 
j)lace. Climatic differences will probably not alter, but they may 
have been neglected, and thus on r evision they must be taken into 
consideration®. 

The assessment of land, which has been increased in value by 
building, quarrying, &c., may be enhanced, because, though the 
immediate work may he due to private enterprise, the general 
value of the land aud its being in demand for siichcion-remunera- 
tive purposes has greatly been brought about mainly at the 
expense of the State. 

§ 12 .—The Survey DepartmenL 

t 

The following concise account of the constitution of the Survey 
and Settlement Department in the Bombay Presidency is taken from 
Mr. Stack's Memorandum :— 

As at present constituted, the Survey and Settlement Department is under 
one Commissioner for the whole Presidency, including Sindh. Each paiiicular 
survey is under the direction of a Superintendent, subordinate to whom 01*0 
several Assistant Superintendents, having charge of parlies of measurers and 

** Code, sections 106, 107. 

* See lleport on Kovisiou of Inddpur Tnluka, parua. 129—42. 
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classcrs. The operations of measuring and classing are conducted, as a rule, 
by separatp establishments, and, generally, the classification of a district follows 
the measurement at an interval of one season. Every detail of the survey 
operations is closely supervised and tested by the Assistant Supenntciidents, 
who are European officers. On the Superintendent devolves, besides the general 
control of the survey, the duty of fixing the rates of assessment, submitting the 
proposals relating to them through tho Survey Cominissionov to Government, 
and introducing the settlement when sanctioned. Tho Superintendent submits 
his proposals regarding the assessment of a taluka to tho. Collector, who for¬ 
wards them with his remarks to the Survey Commissioner, who again forwai*ds 
tho proposals with his observations to the Couimissionor of the Division, who 
submits the ^holo correspondence with his opinion to Government. In many 
ciises, and especially when there is any difficult point involved, the Super¬ 
intendent consults the Survey Commissioner regarding the details of his pro¬ 
posals before snhmitting them in formal shape to the Collector. In tho intro¬ 
duction of the assessments, the Assistant Collector in charge of tho taluka is 
usually associated with tho Superintendent. It has alwa)’^8 been the practice to 
include no larger area than a single taluka in a proposal for settlement, and 
•frequently the area is very much smaller, comprising only 10 or 12 villages. 

“ A peculiarity of the Bombay settlement system is its purely technical 
character. In other provinces. Settlement Officers are selected from the civil 
staff of the province; but in Bombay ‘ there is not at tho present moment an 
officer in the Civil Service who has done a day's practical work in the Settlement 
Department, or has any veal knowledge of the detail of its operations/(a) This 
peouliaiity has operated to the prejudice of the Settlement Department. • 

“ Act I of 1865 was passed to legalise the survey and settlement after it had 
been twenty-seven years in operation. That Act was amended by Act IV of 1868. 
Both these Acts have now been repealed by tho Bombay Land-revenue Code 
(Act V of 1879,|^.C.), which embodies the whole of their provisions, and is- the 
existing law of survey and settlement throyghout the province. 

** 'The following table shows the time occupied in making tho settlements 
now current in the various districts, and the dates on which those settlements, 
expire. The time occupied iif making the settlements has been reckoned from 
the beginning of survey, except in the districts marked with an asterisk, where 
the initial dates are those of the first introduction of the revised assessments, 
the survey dates not being ascertainable. Kevised settlements are distinguished 
by tho letter R, 


(a) Sarvey and Settlement CommisBloncr'e 232, dated let Muroh 1860, to tho Bomoaj 
GoToniment, pa>a. 47. 


Duration ol 
eet tlomotit 
opcrsii iotiB. 


Date of 
exiiiry of 

aottiemen 


District. 




Ahmadafidd 

• 

1851 to 1862 

1866 to 1887. 

Kaird 

a 

1867 „ 1868 

1892-93. 

Surdt . • 

• 

. 1869 „• 1873 

■ 1894-96. 
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Dnration of 


Date of 



settlement 


expiry of 



operations. 


settlement. 

District. 

• 




Baroch (Broach) 


. 18C3 to 1877 

\ 


Punch Mahals 


. 1865 „ 1879 

1 

1900-01 

Kluindcsh 

A 

. 1854 „ 1870 

] 

1884-85 

biirara 

i 

. 1855 „ 1864 

f 


Belgam • 


. 1840 „ 1857 


1878 to 1884. 

Ahinadnasrar 


. 1845 „ 1852 


1879 „ 1883. 

Nasik(lt) 

• 

. *1871 1880 

(unGuitihed) 

1902-03.6 

Dluivwar (U) 


. *1874 „ 1880 


1901 to 1910. 

Kakidgi (R) . 

« 

. *1874 „ 1878 

(do.) 

1904-06 (6) 

Poona (R) .* 

• 

. *1867 „ 1880 

(do.) 

1897-98,(6) 

Sliolapur (R) 

• 

. *1872 „ 1875 

(do.) 

1902-03.(6) 

Thana . 

• 

. 1854.,, 1807 

• 

1884.86. 

ICohVba 

• 

. 1851 1867 


188G-87. 

Ratnagiri 


. 1860 1876 

(do.) 

1891-96. 

Kanara • 

• 

. 1863 „ 1880 


1893 94. 


(b) Tlicse arc tlio rarlietf dates of ‘Jxpivy of tlio revised settlements. 


“ Tho two disti'icts sottled before 1860 (Uel<;jiin and Ahmadnagar) were 
disposed of much move rapidly than those stibseqnently taken in hand. Survey 
and settlcmcuit work lias steadily tended to bccoiiie mure and more exact, elabo- 
rate, and tedious. The aA'crago duration of settlement operations scema to be 
about twelve or fourteen years. 

“ The term of .settlement is thirty years in most disti’icts, but where the settle¬ 
ment of a whole district expires at once (as in Surat, for* instance), the latest 
settled talukas have a considerably shorter period. Souie backward tracts have 
been settled for twenty years only. The revised settlements ^rc all for thirty 
years.” 

§ 13 .—BeUlemeni of StnAh. 

The land-revenue settlement is also described as follows^”: (the 
frontier districts have not been settled and are not included in this 
account)— 

“ Upon the introduction of civil administration in 1847, a seven years' settle^ 
xnent was made by measurement of ertps and commutation of the Government 
ghare at assumed prices on ralyati lands, and by leasing out the zamfndari estates 
at lump rents. Prices subsequently fell, the assessments proved heavy, and the 
^ttlement expired in 1853-54 amidst general demands for reversion to the old 

• 

Selections from Records of Government, No. XVIIT, 1866, pages 8, 9—Papers 
relating to Revenue Survey in Sindh, 1875, page 43. 
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Native system of dividing the crop and taking revenue in kind. At the saino 
time, the revenue records were exceedingly imperfect. There were no village 
maps, nor even any taluka lists of villages; boundaries were undefined, and land, 
registers were unknown, all existing information being exhibited under the name 
of the person by whom, not of the place for which, revenue was to be paid. It 
was therefore determined to institute a ‘ rough survey and settlement,* as pre- 
Hminary to a complete revenue sui*vey and settlement at some future time. Set¬ 
tlement Officers were to demarcate village boundanea for the Topographical Survey 
then at work in Sindh, and were then to measure the fields, fill in the village 
maps, classify the soils, and make the settlement, 

** This ‘ rough survey and settlement* went on till 1862, By that time about 
one-third of the provinces had been surveyed for settlement purposes, at a cost 
of 8J lakhs ; but no settlements had been made, the .Settlement Officers having 
been fully occupied in demarcating boundaries for the Topographical Survey, and 
afterwards making their own interior survey of the villages. In the absence of 
precise rules, the system followed had more or less modelled itself upon the 
Dakhan revenue survey, and the assimilation was now made complete by the 
deputation in 1862 of a Bombay Settlement Officer to draw up a scheme of elassi* 
fication and settlement. The rules then framed still form llic basis of set¬ 
tlement operations in Sindh, though in ];racticc they have been subjected to 
great and material modification as regards details, so that the present form of 
settlement differs largely from that adopted about LS6'1.65, the failure of which 
became more and more evident eight or ten years later. The organisation of the 
department was completed by 1864-65, and regular survey and settlement work 
bas been going on ever since. At first there were two Superintendents, one upon 
the right bank, and the other on the left bank of the Indus; but a single officer 
has had charge of the department since 1874. 

“ Cultivation in Sindh is almost entirely dependent upon irrigation. A 
certain area of laud, composed of i*ocky detritus, along ilie skirts of the hills, 
Can be cultivatrfil with the help only of rain; but even lands of this kind arQ 
generally dependent upon hill torrents, which arc caught in enclosed fields and 
allowed to Soak into the soil. Excepting these tiuets, the province consists* 
generally of alluvial deposit, with a grefitcr or less admixture of sand. The 
classification rules of 1862 divided this soil into four orders, differing from each 
other by their proportion of sand, and these again are liable to be degraded by 
‘ faults,* w*., the presence of salt, a sandy substratum, or an uneven surface. 
The second stage of the classification process relates to the nature and quality 
of the water-supply. The greater part of Sindh is watered by canals filled 
by the rising of the Indus. They are constructed so as to receive water during 
the inundation season, and most of them lose their supply when the river falls to 
low-water mark. Some of them are under the Irrigation Department, others are 
managed by the zamfndars. In the latter case, the zamindars arc bound to do 
the annual cleaning out and repairs, and thw expenses are recovered by a special 
cess, if the Governmeut has to step in aud take the duty out .of their hands. 
Irrigation from these canals is either by How or by lilt, that is, by the Persian 
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wheel. Besides the canal-water area, a coDBidorable extent of country, espe¬ 
cially in the Shikarpur district, is rendered capable Of cultivation by natural 
flooding. These floods are quite beyond control, and often do more harm than 
good; but wliere they are tolerably certain, as is the case with the Maiichar 
lake in the KaiAchi di-trict, they are very favourable to the growth of rabi 
crops, especially wheat, on the laud which, has been temporarily submerged* 
Thus, in making the settlement, water-supply has to be classed under one of 
three beads, viz,, flow (mok), lift {r/iarkki)t or floods {saildbi)^ and then further 
classilied ac^'ording to the sufficiency and constancy of the flow, the expense in¬ 
curred in bringing the water by lift to the field, and the certainty and dumtion 
of the flooding. 


Section IV*— The Records of Settlement. 

The Code is remarkably simple in its provisions on this sub¬ 
ject. 

The village maps are among the most important records* 
Accompanying tliese is the Settlement Register,showing the 
area and assessment of each survey number, together with the name 
of the registered occupant of the number 

The Code leaves it to the Local (Jovernment to prescribe such 
other records as may be necessary. One record is, indeed, expressly 
mentioned in an earlier section of the Code®—a record of all alien¬ 
ated lands—that is, what would he called in Upper India * I^khiraj * 
lands, lands of which the Government right to revei^ue has been 
wholly, or within certain limits, alienated or granted away. 

A third record is mentioned in Nairne's Handbook, ^called the 
^'botkhet," which is a detailed record of each holding—that is, 
each field or group of fields held on a separate interest or a separate 
tenure by one person or more than one, with detail of shares, &c. 

These registers are lodged by the survey officers with the 
Collector. 

Copies are given to each landholder of the record of his hold¬ 
ing; and in khot villages (to the khot], such papers as are 
necessary to enable him to administer the estate properly. 


^ Code, section 108. | 


* Scctiou 58 . 
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The original registers when complete, are not altered, except to 
correct clerical errors or mistakes admitted by the parties inter¬ 
ested®. Mistakes as to a wrong entry of a registered occupant's 
name by error, fraud, or collusion, may be corrected within ten years, 
even if the parties do not admit it; but all subsequent changes by 
succession, partition, transfer, &c., are not made in the settlement 
registers themselves, but in separate village registers kept up for 
the purpose. 

There is no place in the Bombay system for a 'Eecord of 
rights,' such as is noticed in the settlement papers of Upper India. 
There beiiig, as a matter of principle oi: general rule, no inter¬ 
mediate landlord between the landholder and the State, there is 
but little room for those questions of sub-proprietary right which 
need such careful reservation in those settlements. In special 
cases where there are such superior rights, as in khoti villages, 
a record is made of the subordinate I'iglits as specially provided 
bj’the Khoti Act (Bombay) of 1880. There also other cases of 
special tenures, such as the taluqdars of Ahmadabdd, which are 
dealt with in a special Act (VI of 1862). 


, Section V.— The Land Tenures, 

§ —The subject staled. Varieties of tenure. 

The principal form of right in land in the Presidency is, of 
course, the survey tenure \" that is, the ordinary tenui’C under 

b 

which every landholder appears as the registered occupant of his 
holding, when he does not hold as a grantee, a sharer in a 
Narwa village, or under some special form. It is, naturally, the 
ordinary and most general-form of landed right under a raiyatwdri 
settlement, and, except in those estates \yhcre there is a superior 
owner, as a jagirdar, ortaluqdfir, or khot, &c., all the earlier tenures 
of land tend to become practically assimilated under the simple 
terms of holding as recognised by the Revenue Code. 


^ Code, acclious 109,110. 
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The great bulk of the villages in the plains part of th® 
Dahhaii were, as I have said, of the non-united type—aggregates of 
separate-holdings. In the Konkan also there are only individual 
holdings, and in them it is not often that anything but an in¬ 
dividual right of occupancy can be traced. In the districts of the 
Guzarat province, in Kaira, Baroch, and Surat, however, villages 
exhibiting a joint tenure still exist; but even in these, in many 
cases, the enforcement of the joint responsibility is rare or wholly 
Unknown, and the tendency is naturally for the holdings to become 
separate. This subject will be dealt with further on. 

There are, however, in villages now non-iriited (and-treated as 
groups of occupants ou^ the survey tenure) some vestiges of a 
former right*in the soil which was of a difForent nature. 

In Khandesh and all the Central J)aklian a tenure called mirasi 
is remembered. The mirasdars have an original and hereditary 
claim to the land, and this tenure is distinct from the ^^gatkuli,^' 
which is an inferior tenure of lands^ wliich belonged to thte 
village and on which the proprietors bad located outsiders. 
The term^^upri^^ (uj)ari) is also remembered, showing a distinc¬ 
tion between the old soil proprietor and the tenant who hgd 
no original proprietary right. Such terms may be' explained 
on the supposition that once the land was possessed by a body 
of joint owners; probably a group of families descended from 
a conquering or ruling family who constituted themselves the 
'landlords,^ the others being ‘ tenants: ’ or it may he that the mir£- 
siddrs arc the original founders (nut necessarily a joint body) and 
the others are later settlers looked on as subordinate to the, llrst. 
Under the modern raiyatwari system, however, no practical difference ■ 


* * Gatkul* means litornlly the land of n family ** which has " deserted ” or left 
the place, bat is applied to all tho lauds ia u village not being the diieet holdings of 
the mir^dar. lu Maratha times, when the joint claim to an area of waste inside tho 
villnge boundaries was little rospeettid, tho rulers would often grout the waste, 
treating it ns at the disposal of the State, and the holder would then get it as * gatkul * 
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exists. The holder on gatkul tenure is the registered occupant of 
the fields in his holding, no less than the mirasdar in his®. 

There arc, indeed, cases* of superior tenures or right in two 
“grades®, dating hack from the llajput conquests and‘otherwise, but 
these are almost entirely confined to certain localities. 

There are also in all parts lands held on a tenure, already de¬ 
scribed in the chapter on the Central Provinces, I allude to tlic ' haq' 
or * watan ^ lands acquired originally in virtue of his office by the 
patel or other wataiidar village officer. Such lands pass by in¬ 
heritance to the members of the family, so that many occupancies 
may originate in this way. As noticed in the chapter on Assessments, 
the'watan may now beheld revenue-free, or subject only to a limited 
assessment. 

The Maratha Government did not, as a rule, interfere with 
landed rights. When its power was firmly established, it dealt 
with the individual landholder, caring, indeed, very little for the 
nature of his tenure, and treating all tenures very much alike. 
Thereconscqueutly was no opportunity for the growth of grades 
of proprietary right, and for conflicts between original pro¬ 
prietors and the later growth of powerful individuals who had 
absorbed Ibe profits and acquired the position of proprietor; and 
wliere such had at one time grown up, as in the case of the 
tnirasi rights ^ the system tended to restore all classes to a 
level. 

The villages retained their hereditary patels and. their village 
officials, with their hereditary emoluments and their watan^fxnii now, 
whether the holding was*origiiially by mirasi right or was a watan, 
it is held by the occupancy tenure of the Code. 


^ UuleBs, indeed, tbo mirdsd^r hiis nofc a more unrestricted right to trees on Iiie 
bolding (see Kairne, Cbiipter XXY, ptigrs 367.3G8). The inirusddr was also allowed a 
oertaiii consideration under the Mardtlia rule 1 tlms a right of ro-eiitry was recog¬ 
nised when a luirdsddr had been obliged to abandon his laud. 

* And then the *'occupiiut " is the person who bus tbs highest order of rights 
(Code, definition clause). 


2m 
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§ 2 .—The survey tenure. 

The first form of tenure to be described is, then,, the ordinary 
tenure of landholders who have no special grant, or other peculiarity 
in the title by which they are connected with the soil. It will be 
observed that the Code does not enunciate any theory of proprietary 
right: it docs not call ^he landholder proprietor, but it describes in 
Chapter VI what the practical incidents of his right are. The 
right of occupancy " is itself a property, but that is quite differ¬ 
ent to saying that the occupant is owner of the soil. 

The student should also read the paragraph in Chapter II, sec¬ 
tion II of this book, headed ' Occupancy Tenure. ^ I have there more 
in detail described the limitations which mark the occupant^s 
right. 

The right of occupancy (unless expressly limited) is a perpe¬ 
tual right, subject to the payment of the revenue assessment^ 
failure to pay this involves the land andeverytliing on it to liability 
to forfeiture and to all processes for recovery of revenue®. 

It is a heritable and transferable property®. It does not^®, in 
the absence of special facts, give right to mines and mineral pro¬ 
ducts which are reserved^ 

The occupant has a right to erect farm buildings, eonstnict wells 
or tanks, and . make improvements for the purposes of agriculture. 
But land must not be diverted from agricultural purposes without 
the Collector's permission ; and the Collector may, subject to the 
orders of Government, require the payment of a fine for any such 
concession, in addition to any change' in the assessment which 
may be legally made consequent on the different use of the land®. 
Neglect to obtain this permission will entail liability to summary 
eviction. 


^ Codcj section 68. 
^ Id,, section 56. 

® Id,, section 73. 


** lu uualicnntGd or ** Government lands.*’ 
^ Section 6JL 
* Section 65 
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The occupant may coutiijue to hold the fields he has, as long as 
he likes, subject, as before stated, to the payment of the assessment; 
but he can relinquish his entire holding, or any entire survey num> 
her, or a recognised share in a survey number, provided he does so 
by giving written notice® to the land revenue officer (mdmlatdar 
or mahal-kari, as the case may be). 

If the relinquishment is absolute, the notice must iae given 
before the Slst March (or other date that the Governor in Council 
may fix), and it will take effect after the close of the current year, 
and the occupant remains liable for the remainder of the year. 

Transfer is dealt with by .the Code as a relinquishment, only not 
absolute, but in favour of a specified person, and this may of course 
be made at any time. In this case the transferee, or the principal 
of several joint transferees, must agree in writing to the transfer, 
and his name is then substituted in the i-egister. 

The Code makes further specific provision for the case where a 
lump assessment is fixed on an aggregate of fields or survey 
numbers. 

As a number is liable to forfeiture if the revenue is not duly 
paid, there is a power given to a co-occupant tenant or mort¬ 
gagee to prevent forfeiture by paying up the revenue. 

But in all cases where there are several occupants and the regis¬ 
tered occupauo fails to pay, the Collector must not forfeit the 
-whole ; but if he thinks it would be unfair to the other’s interest, he 
can deal with only the defaulting occupant’s interest by transferring 
it to one of the others who pays up. 

Just as the occupant can relinquish his holding, so he is 
at liberty to apply to take up a number or numbers which are 
unoccupied. All that is needed is that he should submit a written 
application*, since any occupation without proper authority is made 
pepal by the law. 


^ Culled n " rdzinaiuu. 


I * Section 60. 
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In such cases the right of occupancy may be granted at a price 

(which shall include the right to all trees not specially reserved), 

or the right may be put up to auction, which will usually be done 

» • 

where laud is much in demand®. 

Only one person is entered as the registered occupant of any 
number; so that if several persons are co-occuj>auts or co-sharers, 
one amon^ them will be registered, but the others may apply to have 
their recognised shares recorded; and when that is done, each 
recognised sharer is liable only for his own revenue, and his share 
is treated practically as a separate number, except that it need not 
be so separately demarcated ; and there is the condition about reliu- 
quisbment to which 1 have already alluded®. 

On the death of a registered occupant, his eldest son, or other 
person appearing to be his heir, or the principal among several 
Joint heirs, is entered as registered occupant. 

In recoi'ding at settlement the peuson entitled to the occupancy 
right, the survey oiBcer docs not go into any question beyond 
the bare fact of occupancy. The person in occupation is re¬ 
cognised; if be admits that he is not occupant, but a tenant 
on behalf of some one else, that person’s name wUl be entered, 
that is all. If there is a dispute, the parties arc referred to the 

Civil Court, and the survey officer or the Collector (as the case 

« 

may he) recognises the decision and enters as the negistered occu¬ 
pant the person whom the Court’s decree declares to be such. 
The others liavc then just what rights the decision assigns 
them. 

There may in ordinary cases be two conditions under which 
there will be a “superior” and an “inferior” landholder. In 
one case the superior will he a grantee of Government, or taluqdar, 
or jagirdar, or Ictot, &e., and the occupants on the land may then 
become the inferior holders; in the other the superior may be the 
registered occupant, and the inferior may be his “ tenant." 


® Suction 62, 


^ Code, section 05 
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§ Z,—Inferior rights. 

Hero I may conveniently notice how, in registering the occu¬ 
pants of land, any questions of tenancy or other inferior right are 
disposed of. 

The rules about inferior right are very simple. 

If a person admits himself to be, or is decided to be, on the land 
as a tenant, the terms of the tenancy are those of the agreement; 
and if no agreement appears, the tenancy is presumed to be on the 
terms of rent payable or services to be rendered, according to the usage 
of the locality, or failing proof of such usage, according to what 
is just and reasonable (section’83), 

And the deration of the tenancy is dealt with on similar prin¬ 
ciples. If there is no proof of its commencement and of terms 
agreed on, and no usage as to duration, it is presumed to be co-exten- 
sive with the duration of the tenure of the landlord. There is no 
limit to the landlord's power of eviction or enhancement of rent, 
except the terras of the agreement or the usage of the locality. 

Questions regarding tenant-right can thus be simply and 
satisfactorily disposed of by the Civil Court if they ever arise. 

Annual tenancies, in the absence of proof to the contrary, run 
from th^end of one cultivating season to the end of the next: the 
■ cultivating season “ may be presumed to end on the 31st March” 
(section 81). ' * 

Annual tenancy is terminable by giving three months' notice 
on either side. 

In the case of superior and inferior occupancy arising from the 
existence of the fciluqdari or other tenure, or from the land being 
alienated,” that is, granted by the State to an iuamdar, here the 
relation of the parties again entirely depends on the facts, as deter¬ 
mined in the Civil Court if there is a dispute, and by the terms of 
any special law applicable, as the Khot Act of 1880, the Taluqdari 
Tenure Act of 186:2, and so forth. The actual occupier of land may 
admit that the superior is absolute owner, and that he is a tenant 
on certain terms; or he may claim to be irremovable and bound to 
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pay only a certain sum, which may or may not be in the power o£ 
the superior to alter. 

The Kevenue Code is only concerned to protect the inferior, by 
requiring that in all cases where a hereditary patel and village 
accountant (kulkarni) exist, the payment shall be made through 
such official; and the superior is liable to penalty if he attempts 
to receive or collect directly (section 85). 

§ 4 .—Nartod and BhdgddH villages. 

While the ''survey tenure^' thus described has come to be the 
really important one in the PresidenOy, it is at the same time both 
instructive and interesting to notice how various other tenures 
have survived from former days; though such tenures are now 
confined to certain localities only. 

In the first place, in two of the Guzarat districts, Kaira and 

Baroch, we have instances of the joint-village presenting all the 

essential features of the North Indian village; and here not in a 

state of decay, or traceable only through the use of certain terms, 

but alive and in full vigour*^. 

« 

The bh^dari and narwa villages are really of the same kind, 
though circumstances have impressed upon them the different 
names, and have issued in something of a practical distinction. 
But both arc forms of the true joint village, AA the present 
day the term bhagdari is applied to the villages in Baroch, and 
the narw4d4ri is that of Kaira (with a few^ examples in Ahmaddbad 
and Surat). 

In both there is a joint responsibility for the entire revenue of 
the village, as a lump sum, to Government. 

And there was this practical distinction®, that in Baroch, in 
the bh%d5ri village, every field was alw^ays separately assessed as in 
any other village. But the amount of revenue payable by each 
sharer and sub-shaver did not necessarily correspond to the amount 

" The nerwA villnges ere described in the well-known ptiper by Mr. Peddor, 
Selections from Records, Government of Bombay, No. CXIV (New Series). 

* AdministrAtion Report, i872«>73, p. 67 \ see nbo Mr. Pedder’t paper, p, 16. 
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actually assessed on the individual fields in the share or sub-shai'e, 
but on the proportion which is payable according to the customary 
scheme of division of burdens and profits in the village. This 
method of assessment is still kept up^ and the shares into which the 
total burden is distributed are ascertained from a record made at 
settlement, and called the “ phalawani register. 

In the narwa villages of Kaira there never was a separate field 
assessment; the revenue was a lump sum arbitrarily imposed by 
the Maraihd ruler. In British times, the fields have been separately 
assessed, but still the plan is retained of treating the village as 
a whole and maintaining the joint responsibility for the total 
assessment. 

Whether the origin of these villages is to be traced to a tribal 
settlement, or merely to the dismemberment and division of a 
petty kingdom among the families connected by relationship with 
tha ancient ruler, I am unable to say; but in these villages we have 
a proprietary body in possession of a certain area ; they built the 
village on a convenient site, called in artisans, gave them houses and 
bits of land for their support, and so provided the villagers with the 
means of getting their household pottery, their doorposts and rude 
furniture, their ploughshares, and their cotton cloth. Then culti¬ 
vators 'were located to till the land, which was more than the pro¬ 
prietary families could manage, and thus the village system was per¬ 
fected. At first all was in common, but soon the difEerent groups 

separated ; the major division held by each section is spoken of as 

« 

the “ gambhfig,^' and the sub-division, '' petabhagi/' The villages 
exhibit just the same stages of passage into severalty as elsewhere. 
In some of the villages (the perfect pattidarf of the North-Western 
Provinces) all the laud is divided into shares. In others (im¬ 
perfect pattfdari) part is held in* shares and part in common (maj- 
tauu), the revenue and cesses being paid out of the proceeds of the 
common land. All patfdare or sharers were addressed as 
patel/^ but the head or senior, or principal man among the 

^ Here the form is p&ti, p&tiddr/’ Ac., not ** patti,’* as in the north. 
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sharers in each pati, had a sort of representative character for the 
rest, and is spoken of as mtiksh-bhagdar,^' or chief of the sharers, 
or as ^'miithadar, the man who puls his signature to*dociiments 
on behalf of the others. 

In such a community, Mr. Pedder says, the tenants soon 
became classified by custom. Those who cultivated the common 
land (or had been on the land from the times of the founder) were 
never disturbed, but those employed on the land of the separate 
sharers (sir holdings as they would bo called in North India) 
were mere farm servants or teiiants-at-will. These villages became, 
in some cases, narwadariin consequence of the revenue-system 
of the day. The Maralhas never establishol an orderly rule in 
those parts, but were in Guzarat more plunderers; and exactly 
as in other provinces w'here their rule was not consolidated, they 
did not exhibit the prudence and steadiness in revenue matters 
wdiich they did in provinces under their undisputed sw’ay. .As 
usual in such cases, the villages w’erc made over to revenue 
farmers. Speculators who agreed to pay a certain sum to the 
State cofFers had full license to get what they could out of the 
people, over and above that amount. In many villages these farm¬ 
ers soon broke down all distinctions. Every one—tenant and 
family shareholder alike—had to give up all he could make out of 
the land, so that all became equal in the bui-den they had to bear; 
proprietorship no longer had any value. The people in many cases 
fled the spot, and the farmers usurped their rights. In Surdt 
there are cases in which the revenue farmer has become the owner 
of the village, just as we have seen to be the case in the Central 
Provinces. 

The village communities of the narwadari tenure came under 
the same oppressive system of revenue-farming, but their inherent 
strength, or the excellence of the village system, proved itself by 
enabling them to bear up and survive. l"he shareholders succeeded 
in retaining the management of their lands,.but no longer could 
the proceeds of the common laud meet the heavy demands of the 
farmers. They therefore invented the plan of dividing the eitess 
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which had to be made up, by an additional rate to be paid by each 
" pdtidar according to. his share. Each pati was jointly responsi¬ 
ble for its share of the narwa, and all the patfs together were 
jointly responsible for the whole. The amount of the narwa might 
also*in time m 9 dify the extent of land held, so that a man^s hold¬ 
ing came to bo according to the timount of narwa he paid, instead 
of according to his original share as it would stand by the genea¬ 
logical table. 

The bhagdarf villages, then, I take it, were simply those in 
which a field-to-fiold assessment was levied, and the sharers bore 
the burden, n5t according to the land they held, but according to 
their ancestral shares. This practically produced no inconvenience 
when the division of the state was not complete, and a considerable 
area of laud remained common, and its produce was devoted to- 
meeting the revenue burden. In the Kaira villages the form had 
been, of necessity, altered, since there, the Marathas abandoned 
the. field assessments and ordered the village to pay a certain lump 
sum; this they had to provide for among themselves as they best 
might; and in consequence the old theoretical shares would he mo¬ 
dified ; the richest men were obliged to pay the most and naturally 
took more land to compensate them; in time, the narwsi formed the 
measure 6f rights not the ancestral share. Moreover the, system 
tended to weaken the ancestral connection by necessitating, or at any 
rate permitting, the introduction of outsiders not originally of the 
family, who undertopk a share of the revenue burden***. 

t 

^ Mr. Pedder (pngo 21, section 40, &c.) describes the modern method of 
settling the villages. All the lands wore separately surveyed and their survey-value 
ascertained; and this revenue valuation of the laud was imposed by a new distribution^ 
proportionate to the several ** narwas ” or shares in the village. If this was less than 
the old lump assessments, the difference was adjusted by a percentage deduction from 
the sums paid by cultivators with rights (not being proprietary sharers). The cultiva¬ 
tors who pay direct to Government are on tho majmun land, and they pay according to 
their holdiugSt Consequently the sum which the nnrwddars liavo to make good, 
according to their shares, is tho total survey-valuation, less the amounts paid direct 
by the cultivators who pay direct to Government ns occupants. The shares of each 
uarwdddr proprietor arc shown, but not the field assessment; only the lump assess* 
ment and the share. 
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The joint village tenures are recognised by Bombay Act V of 
1862. A held-lo-ficld assessment is in -practice actually made, 
because if the village should escheat or be sold for arrears of reve¬ 
nue, Government would at once be able to manage the village 
on the raiyatwdri system, knowing the proper assessment for each 
field. As long as the village remains joint, the sharers have their 
portion of the revenue-payment assigned, according to a customary 
distribution shown in the ])halawani register. The sharGre are i*e-. 
sponsible jointly and the sub-sharors severally, for the revenue, 
whether the land is cultivated or not; there is no relinquishing or 
taking tqi, as under the sui'vcy tenure. 

Whenever (as most often happens) all the land of the village 
is not held in “hbags and patis of the bhagdfiri form, or in 
holdings according to the narwadain form, the remaining common or 
majradu'land is treated exactly like any other raiyatwari land; 
that is, the revenue of each field shown in the register, is levied 
from tlie actual occupant according to his occupation. The oc¬ 
cupation may he by the proprietors themselves, but as tenants of 
the body at large, or it may be by tenants or “ inferior holders/^ 
The Collector takes the assessed revenue from the holder in cither 
case according to the actual fields in his possession. 

4 

The main object of the Act of 1862 was to prevent confusion 
being introduced by the sale, or mortgage, of the sitfs for habita¬ 
tion (gabhan), and the homestead land belonging to each share 
or hhag (apart from the share in the village land), and also to pre¬ 
vent portions of the land other than recognised shares being sold, 
and so obliterating the ancient and recognised divisions and sub¬ 
divisions. Power 4s given to render null and void all such aliena¬ 
tions. The people themselves are averse to the breaking up of 
the joint responsibility*. Nevertheless there is a tendency for the 
holders of land to prefer to pay the survey assessment on the fields 

^icople, Mr. Pedder Bays, aro unwilling to disaolve tlieir joiiit-teuuro; they 
would lose their reputation and dignity {ahru\ and would be unable to marry their 
sous and daughters ns tidvautageously as they do now, if they did so. 
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in their holding rather than according to a scheme of ancestral 
sharing. And it is permitted, if the people choose, to make a 
joint village raiyatwari, by giving up any surplus waste to Govern- ■ 
ment ; each holder of fields then becomes the registered occupant,' 
responsible only for the assessment of his own holding. As long 
as the village remains joint, however, .the sum fixed for the share 
and the recognised sub-share, must be made good as a whole, irre¬ 
spective of wliethcr certain fields are cultivated or not. 

It is exceedingly renifirkable t^iat though it is villages 

which ai*c re.ally in character joint, yet they have become so tho¬ 
roughlypattidari^'in form, that the people call thorn shared vil¬ 
lages (bhagduri), and the term ^‘sanju,^^ joint or united, is 
applied to the ordinary village of the.country—the iion-imitcd 
village—because there is no sharingand division of lands; all 
ai'O together otf the same footing and under one headman. 

§ 5 .—Cases of double tenure* Mewasi and Mdlfki tenures. 

In some parts of Guzarat some villages are hold on what is 
called the '^mowasi'^ tenure, which simply means that certain 
freebooter Rajput Tliakurs or chiefs got bold of the villages in 
former days, just as the Sikh jagirdars^did in the Cis-Sutlej States 
of the PanjSib. They established themselves as over-lords, taking 
a rent from the villagers; and now their descendants form joint 
bodies, each having major and minor shares according to their 
position in the genealogical tree, and dividing the rent among them. 

In the same way the mnlikf tenure of a few villages is 
due to the grant of them to certain families called milik- 
zadas, nearly four centuries ago, in the KhAsra taluka of the 
Kaird Colleetorate. The Marathas afterwards made them pay an 
'^udhar jamabandi,'' or quit-rent, and then, at a later date, levied 
a further tribute called glutsdana (for grain and grass for the 
troops). These families have now become over-lords in their vil- 
lages, paying revenue to Government at a certain reduced rate, and 
taking rent from the villagers. 
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§ (),~^A/imnfldbu(l Talieqddrs, 

But a more remarkable case of double tenure is to be found in 
the western taluqs of Alimaddbad adjoining Kathiawar. The 
taluqdar is here by no means to be confused with the proprietor of 
the same name in Oudh. 

Heve the tciiuve is due to the division of the districts among' 
the descendants of certain Rajput chiefs. 

Kach taluqdar is now owner of an estate consisting of one, two, 
or more villages; and in each estate there are many joint owners or 
several holders, hut all in the position of sharers in the estate and 
over-lords over the people of the soil who have become their tenants. 
The tenure is in fact closely analogous to that of the Nairs of Malabar. 
The proprietary right of the taluqdars was recognised by Bombay 
Act VI of 186i. It is, however, limited by special conditions. 
As is the case in the Ajmer chiefs^ tenures, -the lands can bo 
mortgaged, they cannot bo permanently alienated. 

When the taluqdari estate is held by numerous sharers, there is 
a manager (wahiwatdsir) appointed to collect the Government 
revenue’due from the sharers, and there is a joint responsibility. 
The taluqdari family takes its dues ’from the laud in grain. The 
crops are divided according to known customs. The taluqdar gets, 
speaking roughly, one-half. * 

It may be here mentioned that many families in Guzafat, which 
once held estates as chiefs^ were dispossessed by the Muhammadans, 
but allowed to hold some portion of estates as " wanta,” whieh 
is either held rent-free or subject to payment of a “salami^'or 
tribute-rent. 

Here we have, in fact, relics of the old organisation of Rajput 
chiefs settled as an invading force, not as a people. The estates 
are now dispersed and broken up; and had the work only gone 
far enough, there would have been only a series of villages, each 
held by an ancestrally connected joint body,—the descendants of 
the former chiefs. 
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§ 7.— The Khofi fenfire* 

Another form of doiihle tenure has arisen from the revenue- 
farming arrangements of former days. In the Koukan this tenure 
ia known as the khoti tenure*. 

In the Thdna Collectorate the “ khols ” arc now in a different 
position to what they hold in llatnagiri. There the khot is a mere 
lease-holder paying a certain revenue to Government, but ho does 
not claim to be actual proprietor of the land. The isilfat tenui'c is 
similar,-except that here the landholders under the isufatdar hold on 
the ordinary survey tenure, while the khoti villages have not been 
surveyed, and the people have only their own original tenures under 
the'khot, the superioi's holding on the sdti tenure as it* is called, 
and the inferiors on thegatkuli. On the Coast certain lands arc 
called shrilotri,—^they were reclaimed from the sea and embanked, 
and are owned by the slirilotridars. 

In the Southern Koukan (Kolabaand llatnagiri) the khots were, 
as in Ratnagiri, originally only revenue farmers of the JVfaratha 
rule. But in this part of the country they grew, on the same prin¬ 
ciple as the Bengal zamindar did, to being pVoprietors of their yil- 
lages. ' They consequently now own as superior landlords all the laud 
in the village. Their rights in the waste will be mentioned presently. 
They have to make good the Government assessment of the estate 
. and can deal with the land as they please, so long as they respect 
the rights of permanent occupants and other privileged landholders 
under them. These pay a fixed rent, only liable to increase at 
a general revision of, the settlement. Other cultivators on the 
estate pay a grain-share to the khot. They are, however, protected 

^ A grent deni of mystery wns at one time made about tliis tenure, and a groat 
discuBsiou took placo ns to }vlmt the riglits of kliots were. The dilliculty coiisisled in 
determining any general rule, or in applying such a rule to particular cases. On paper 
it is perfectly easy to describe the khot tenure. There was nothing proprietary in the 
original character; but the position was one which readily developed into a pro* 
prietary form. Each particular enso might therefore bo in a different stage of 
development, and the question whethet it was yet proprietary or not, could bo hotly 
deba^d* 
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in their holdings, only they cannot transfer them. A special Act (I 
of 18S0, Bombay Code) has provided for khoti tenures. The Act 
primarily applies to the khots of llatnagiri, and it may be extended 
to those of the Kolaba Colleciorate, 

This Atjt recognises the rights of the khot as heritable and 
transferable, so also is the inferior right of the original cultivators 
under the khots, called dharekari. There arc other kinds of land- 
liolders, called in the Act quasi-dharokaris^ and locally daspatkari, 
dupatkari, &c., names which indicate landholders Whose tenure 
is permanent, but who, unlike the dharekari^, pay soniethiiig more 
than the survey assessment;—tlieir rent-rates* are fixed in the 
schedule appended to the Act, and amount to 2 anas in tlie 
rupee more than the assessment in the case of the daspatkari, 
and to certain weights of grain in kind, for the other classes. 

Besides these, all cultivators w!io liavc held continually since the 
revenue year ISiS-lG have an occupancy right as tenants, which 
is heritable but not transferable, as a rule. There may, however, 
be proof of the existence of a special right of transfer. ^ 

As already remarked, the law of succession causes these jehot 
villages in many cases to he owned by several joint-owners or co- 
sharers. In this case they are jointly and severally liable to 
Government for the revenue, and they have to appoint a ' manag¬ 
ing khot ’ who is like the lambardar of a North Indian village. 

If there has been a partition, the khoti sharers are separately 
dealt with by the Collector, and become only severally liable for 
tliu jama of their share. 

All cesses {p/fusii, veth^ &c.) are abolished. The khot is liable 
to pay the Government local fund cess, winch he recovers from 
dhara and qnasi-dbara lands, bCit not from tlio ofclrer holders. 

The khot pays a whole lump sum jama on the village instead 
of an assessment on each field, and consequently he has the control 
of waste numbers*!!! his village. 

This led to a dispute as to whether Government had the ’right 


Sec scotiou SSa'of the Act. 
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to interfere with forest waste in the village; the dispute was ulti¬ 
mately compromised, and the Act now provides that Government 
may constitute reserved forests in any waste in a khot village (unless 
some special grant or sanad prevents it); hut that, subject to the 
performance of any condition for duty or service in connection with 
the forest, the khot receives one-third of the net profits of the 
forest*. 

% 

§ %.*^Alienate(l lm*h. 

There were many lauds throughout the Bombay Presidency, 
especially in Muhammadan times and under Hindu chiefs, which 
were '‘alienated'^ by the State, either as jagir lauds, held condi¬ 
tionally on military aid or as a reward for political services. Serviw? 
tenures are called jagir or sariujain/' These latter arc found 
mostly in the Southern Division and in Nasik and Khandesh. Grants 
were also made for services,to pay the services of village and 
pargana officers, for the support of police, &c. There are also reli¬ 
gious and pei*sonal grants (iiiam). 

In Guzarat, where those lands were numerous, the service 
lands were called ctakariyat,^’ and charitable grants were pa- 
saeta.^'' It did not follow that the land was originally granted, 
only the State revenue; but of course it might happen that the 
land already ivas in the occupation of the grantee, or was waste, or 
was unoccupied, or that the grantee grew into the sole proprietary 
position, or at any rate into thc.superior proprietary position. In 
alienated villages there may therefore be superior and inferior occu-* 
pants, or occupants (the descendants of the grantee) and mere 
tenants-at-will cultivating the soil. '^Alienated landsare not 
always entirely revenue-free (uakra) j in some cases they were 


•Section 41 of the Act. 

* Administriitiou Ifcport, 1872-73, poge 60. When the originni grantee's family 
had sold the land, it was said to bti “ vachaiiia,” and son plot of land might be 
described by a series of names, as ** paffaetn, vachania, saldinia/* land grnTited origi¬ 
nally in charity, Ac., sold to some other person, and made liable to a quit-rent. 
Enligious grants of Hindu origin are “dewasthan.” 
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“ salaniia/'' Le., had to pay a sort of fixed tribute or tax: the 
Marathas mposed a ^^jodi/' or quit-rent, often heavy enough, on 
others. 

In Bombay, as elsewhere, great doubt hung over the origin and 
validity of many of these grants, A systematic enquiry "was set 
on foot under an Inam Commissions^ or Alienation Department®; 
but this did not meet with great success. At all events in 1863 
Acts II and VII were passed for the summary settlement of inam 
estates. The main principle involved was tliat Government con¬ 
sented to forego a special enquiry into the title, if the inamdar chose 
to accept a summary assessment on the entire estate, as made by 
the Collector under the Act, and tc submit to the conditions of the 
Act"^. If the inaiml4r thought that he could establish his title, he 
\vould submit to an enquiry, which might possibly establish his 
right to lands either absolutely free of revenue payment, or subject 
to a lighter payment, as “ salamia (quit-rent) or udhdr jamabandi^' 
(reduced assessment), than the Collector offered. But if lie failed, 
his land was liable to full survey assessment; and in many cases it 
was profitable to avoid the expense, delay, and^trouble of an inquest 
and to submit to a summary assessment of the estate, on accepting 
which the alienee got his estate confirmed by 'sanad,' or grant in 
perpetuity. Some inams, not under the Summary Settlement Acts, 
are beritablc, but the iuamdar^s succession is only to artual, not to 
adopted, heirs. 

The estate granted under tlic Summary Settlement Acts is 
granted in full proprietary right, anJ is heritable, transferable, and 
adoption is allowed^. The estate pays revenue survey rates for 
land which has been surveyed and assessed, and rates agreed oft 

between the Collector and the inamdar for unassessed lands. If 

« 

^ Goastltutcd uuclcr the povcriior Gcncrars Act XI of 1852. 

7 The Acts apply to the districts iii which Act XI of 1852 was m foroc,*aud to 
all 'Mmuns” noi being ‘'politlcul/' t.e.,jagiror sarinjam grants/uor lands held for 
service, nor under treaty^ nor formerly adjudicated on as “not coutiuunble^ beredi- 
tiiry.’' 

Dumbiiy Act VII of 1803, scciion 6. 
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a quit-rent (jodi)^ &c., is already payable, the assessment is at 
this, plus one-eighth of the difference between the jodi and the full 
assessment. The in4mdars are therefore considered entitled to all 
the waste and forest included in the terms of their summary settle¬ 
ment, unless it was specially agreed that such lands or the trees 
on the land, were reserved to Government. They arc also allowed 
all land actually in possession, even if in excess of the original 
grant. 

If on receiving a notice to elect between a summary settlement 
or an enquiry, the enquiry was called for, the Act itself contains rules 
as to the principles to be observed on enquiry, such as, for example, 
from what date a title was to be considered as prescriptive; what 
princes and olficials of former Governments were to be considered 
as empowered to grant inams, so that sanads signed by such 
princes and officials might be recognised as valid; when adoption 
could be recognised; and so forth. 

The operations of the Inam Commission and of the procedure 
under the Summary Settlement Acts have resulted in a consider¬ 
able saving to the State. At the commencement of the enquiry, 
the annual revenue alienated amounted to Rs, 1,30,88,034. Of this 
Rs. 50,13,936 have been disallowed, leaving Rs. 69,87,423 still 
alienated*. Most of this is in land revenue-free, but a portion is paid 
by the State from the treasury direct. Up to J872r73 the cost of 
the departmental agency of enquiry into and settlement of inam 
holdings had been Rs, 24,10,813®. 

§ 9 .—Mights in trees. 

Rights in trees may be here conveniently alluded to. 

In Government (unalienated) lands under settlement made be¬ 
fore the Code became law, all trees (unless reserved under special 
orders) are held to belong to the occupant of the number. Settle¬ 
ments, however, made not only before the Code, but before Act I of 


* Admiaistrabiou Report, page 7l. 


2o 
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1865 was passed, do not give right to teak, blackwood, or sandal* 
wood, unless conceded in express terms. 

In settlement after the Code, all trees not expressly reserved 
go with the occupancy,^® and so when an unoccupied number is 
applied for and granted. 

All trees otherwise belong to Government, and so do road-side 
trees.* The latter trees are said to belong to Government while 
they live, but if they die, are blown or cut down, they belong 
to the occupant of the land, and the usufruct, produce of lop¬ 
pings, &c. (when lopping is allowed by the Collector), also belong 
to him. 

But for a term of two years from the date of the Code becoming 
law, the landholder was alloTV’ed to get the strip of land on 
which such trees were growing cut o£E from his holding amd the 
assessment reduced accordingly; then the trees and the land vested 
in Government. 

When trees have been reserved to Govemment, as above stated, 
it may be that the reservation is accompanied with certain privi¬ 
leges of wood for fuel or domestic purposes j in such cases the privi¬ 
lege is exercisable under rules to be made by the Collector or such 
other officer as Government may direct®. 

In alienated lands, as a rule, the trues belong to the grantee, but 
not teak, blackwood, or sandal, unless they have been specially con¬ 
ceded®. 

§ 10 .—Land tenures in Sindh. 

There were doubtless old customs of landholding in Hindu 
times, but these have become completely obliterated by successive 
conquests and by the adoption of the Muhammadan faith by a large 
propottion of the population. There are still traces of a village 

• 

* ** See Code, flections 40—44. 

’ Revenue Code, Bections 4I> 43. 

* Id,, section 44. 

* For tbis informAtion 1 am indebted to Colonel tbe Hon’blo W.* C. Anderson, 
Survey Commissioner, See also Nairuo’s Handbook, pages 867, 368. 
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axea or deh ” of a group of families acknowledging but one head j 
but “all trace of an organisation for administrative purposes, all 
trace of village officers with assigned duties and remuneration, has 
long since passed away, and at the present day is unknown even to 
tradition*.^^ 

The land then seems to have passed into the hands of chiefs 
or powerful landholders, who appear each to have held as 
much as his power enabled him to protect and his means to con¬ 
struct irrigation canals for. The cultivators would only too gladly 
in troublous times acknowledge themselves as inferior proprietors of 
their holdings under such a protecting landlord, and paid him 
“ lapo," or rent. In many cases the landholders, for whom I have 
not learned any local or more distinctive name than “ zamindar,'' 
survive; in others they have disappeared, leaving the individual 
peasant proprietors of holdings. In the latter case, the I'aiyatwari 
settlement is naturally suitable, and it has been introduced even 
where there are zamfndars, because it is easy to assess each hold¬ 
ing, and allow the zamfndar his dues as over-lord. But the raiyat- 
warf system treats the waste, whether divided into numbers and 
assessed, or left in large blocks unasscssed, as at the disposal of the 
State ; and in the zamindari estates the landlords had such a claim 
to this* that it was contemplated to allow them the right over the 
whole estate. It was obvious, however, that if they paid the raiyat- 
wari assessment on the whole, the result would be ruinous to them, 
unless they could cultivate it all. In 1875 therefore, the zamfndars 
were offered leases providing that they might retain the waste, but 
pay a lump assessment, calculated at something (not exceeding 
30 per cent.) less than the total of the amounts of the included 
waste and survey numbers. The area of waste included was 
further limited to what the holder could bring under cultiva¬ 
tion, permanently or in rotation, during the term of settlement. 
Leases of this kind have, however, not been accepted, and that 


^ Admluistratiou Report, 1872-73^ page 66. 

* Seo Stack^s Mcmomudain on SeltlemeutSi ISSO^ pages 9 and 523. 
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the zamindars prefer to hold under the ordinary " new system®/^ 
This system provides for the fallows that are necessary in Sindh, 
as well as for the accidents occurring in cultivation, which is de¬ 
pendent on the filling of inundation canals by the floods in the 
Indus river, and in some cases by the overflow of the river itself. 
The survey numbers " are made of such a size that they can 
be fully cultivated in a single season: the assessment has to be 
paid if the number or part of it is cultivated; if it is not, the 
holder is not obliged to pay the revenue or rolinquisli, as under the 
strict Bombay settlement: he is allowed a lien on the numbers for 
one or two years, as the case may be, no assessment being charged 
for that period. After the period for free fallow has passed, the 
assessment has to be paid or the land resigned. 

This system is said to work well, and it seems that the zamin- 
dars in these estates are content to work on this rather than take 
such leases of their estates, as I previously mentioned. 

There is, in the northern part of the province, a species of 
land-tenure which seems closely to resemble the chakdari de¬ 
scribed as existing in South Panj^b. It is called maurusi-hari- 
pan*' (hereditary tenant (ploughman) ship). The tenant has to pay 
a malikana or quit-rent to the zamiudar, which is usually only 6 
or 8 anas an acre, and cannot be enhanced. The tenant is the 
registered occupanV' hut the quit-rent payable by him is 
recorded’'. 

There arc some revenue-free grants, jagirs, charitable grants 
(or khairdt), garden grants, and a few grants near Shikarpur 
called pattadari. 

* TLe previous system allowed every one an area of fallow for which the owner 
was expected to pay. The cultivator was allowed to hold three times as much land 
as he paid revenue on, i,e, he virtually paid one-third of the full assessment. This 
led to people cultivating the whole till it was exhausted, or cultivating the whole 
for one year aud then tukiug up a new place. 

7 Administration Keport, 1872-73, page 66, where it is meutioned that this tenure 
retfemhles the oforamento of Portugal and the heJclemregt of the Province of 
Qrouingen, mentioned by M. de Lavaleye in the paper on the Laud System of Hol¬ 
land and Belgium (Cobden Club Essays). 
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The garden grants were made to encourage the bringing of land 
under garden cultivation. Jagir grants are heritable only by lineal 
hell's male. 


SECrriON VI.— The Reventue Officeus and Official Business. 

§ \,^The District or Collectorate, 

In Bombay the '' collcctoratc'' answers to what is called a 
district in other parts of India®. And the Revenue Code intro¬ 
duces the term " district in the general sense in which it is used 
in India, providing that the present collectorates or zillahs shall 
form ' disti'icts®.' 

The district consists of sub-divisions called'Hdlukasand 
these may be locally again sub-divided into petas,^' &c. 

The official designation under the Code, of a sub-division of a 
taluka, which has an assistant to the taluka officer in charge, is 
mahal.'' 

The Collectors hold charge of districts : they are aided by Assist¬ 
ant Collectors and by Uncovenauted Deputy Collectors, who may 
be placed in charge of a district consisting of one or more talukas. 
The Assistant or Deputy in charge of a t&luka or several talukas 
has all the powers of a Collector as regards the local area of his 
charge. But)' the Collector may reserve certain powers to himself 
or assign them to another. Assistant or Deputy Collector. And 
under Chapter XIII an appeal lies to the Collector. Over the 
taluka is the mdmlatdar, answering to the tahsilddr of Upper 
India ^ and when the t&luka is sub-divided, the m^mlatd^r's assist¬ 
ant is called the mahalkari. In the mdmlatdar^s office are assist¬ 
ants called kdrkun, and the head karkun (like the naib-tahsilddr of 
Upper India) may have subordinate magisterial powers^®. 

^ Formerly ia Bombay * district^ was oaed as synonymouB, not with a Collector*a 
charge, bat with a local division of it—tbo ULluka. The term zillah (zila*) used also 
to be employed as a purely judicial term, and is now obsolete in Bombay, 

* Revenue Code, section 7. 

See Kuirue's Kevenue Handbook, Chapters II, HI. 
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Over the Collectors are Commissioners.” Originally there 
‘ were two of these oflSoers, called Revenue Commissioners, one for the 
^'Northern Division,” one for the Southern^. A third Commis- 
sionership was created in 1877, and the title of the office is now 
simply '' Commissioner/” as in other provinces®, and his charge 
is a Division.” 


§ i. — Village officers. 

At the head of the village organisation is the patel. The 
patel may have his watan,” and then the patel's family all share in 
the watan, and one member, who receives a remuneration from 
Government, does the duty of the office. He collects the revenue 
from thoraiyats, conducts all Government business with them, and 
exerts himself to promote the cultivation and the prosperity of the 
village. “ Though originally the agentof,Government, he is now 
looked on as equally the representative of the raiyats, and is not less 
useful in executing the orders of Government than in asserting the 
rights, or at least making known the wrongs, of the people^.” On 
receiving revenue from the raiyats, the accountant enters it in the 
Government Iwoks and issues receipts. The j)atel is also the 
agency for reporting everything that is necessary to the m^im- 
latdar*. 

Where there is a watandir or hereditary accojmtant he is 
called the kulkaimi. But there is no kulkarni watan in many 
villages, and even in some whole districts®. In that ease a stipen¬ 
diary accountant called taldti is appointed. 

■ The village menial (called mhar" in the South Marathd 
Country, " dher ” in other parts) is the guardian of boundaries 

^ Originated under Act XVII of 1842. Siiidb ia of coarse separate. 

For detinls of powers, &c„ see Knirne, Chapter IT, and for Collectors, Cliapter III. 

The Collector’s head-quarters arc described by the term which is the 

Bsme as ssdr ” in Upper India. 

> Haime, Chapter VI (quoting Elphinstone). 

* In Guzarat in the joint villages tho mtith^4r is the headman. 

‘ Nairne, Chapter VI, page 87 
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and is the messenger: he it is who cai'ries the revenue and the 
pateFs reports to the taliika officer (the mamlatdar). 

In some parts I find mention of a village watch called j^glia, 
‘ as in Berar. 

“ The village system,” writes Mr. Nairne, “ exists most vigor¬ 
ously in the Dakhan, where every village has its full conjplemont 
of watandars. In the Coast districts generally, it has not been ?o 
well preserved; in Kanara there are no hereditary village officers at 
all; in the Khoti districts of the Southern Konkan few watan- 
d^rs of any sort; and in the Northern Konkan no kulkarnis, 
and but few inferior watandars. But everywhere under our 
Government there is for every village, either hereditary or stipen¬ 
diary, a patel, an accountant, and a menial servant".” 

§ ^.—Inspection. 

It is here necessary only to notice as a feature of general duty, 
that repeated inspection is made a great point of in Bombay. 
Under any revenue system, indeed, inspection is of the first impor¬ 
tance. Revenue officers must constantly control their subordinates; 
otherwise they cannot develop the revenues of the district, or ascer¬ 
tain whjsther the revenue assessment is burdensome or easily borne, 
whether public health is good, whether irrigation works, and the 
making of roads, tanks, and wells, tree-planting and such like im¬ 
provements are attended to; whether education flourishes and the 
people are happy and well governed; without constantly seeing for 
themselves and freely mixing with the people and hearing what 
they have to say locally, and without the restraint of a public 
office and the presence of subordinate officials. Moreover, for 
revenue and statistical purposes, the village accountants have 
everywhere to furnish statistics of crops, of land-transfers, and 
so forth : these will be filled in anyhow, if the makers of them 
do not know that a supervising officer will examine the records 
and check them occasionally on the ground. Village accounts will 


•Nafnie, Chapter VI, page 88. 
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fall into arreai’, and revenue receipts fail to be properly given^ if the 
accountant does not know that at any moment his papers may he 
called for. There is no province in India to which tliese remarks 
do not apply. But a raiyatwari settlement requires, perhaps more 
than any, such inspection. It is therefore laid down as a rule that 
Collectors and Assistants are to pass the greater part of the year 
in camp; only the four monsoon months, as a rule, being spent at 
head-quarters. 

The Government deals with each individual landholder, and 
therefore it is essential to sec that his payments are properly 
acknowledged; the examination of raiyats^ receipt books (kul- 
ruzuw4t) is therefore an essential branch of inspection duty. 

So also in the constant maintenance of the field boundaries, on 
which everything, I may say, in a raiyatwari settlement, depends. 
The local subordinates are primarily charged with the duty, hut 
their work has to be examined and checked by the superior staff. 

§ 4:.-^Th€ jamahandL 

. 

Still more impci'atively does the raiyatwarf system demand 
control over the actual extent of fields in occupation; for under this 
system every field has its own assessment, but the number of 

i 

fields actually held by any one raiyat is liable to vary^ and con¬ 
sequently the revenue for which he is responsible. r 

Any raiyat xnay abandon a fields or take up a new one; conse¬ 
quently it is essential not only to check the fields relinquished or 
occupied during the year, but the actual revenue amount payable 
by each raiyat has to be made out accordingly. The revenue-rolls 
or “ jamabandis " are therefore to be prepared annually, and not only 
is every assistant made to check a proportion of them by making 
them out himself, but even the Collector is required to make out 
u certain number himself in such a way as to go over the whole 
district in the course of a few years. 

The jamabandi work should be all done by the 15th February, 
or at latest the 15th March, as the official year ends on the 31st 
March. 
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§ 5 .—Belinqiiislment and occupation of land, 

I have already said something under the head of rights in land 
to explain the procedure in taking up and relinquishing fields. Tlie 
razinama or application in this matter goes to the mamlatdar. If 
an entire number is relinquished the process is simple. The relin¬ 
quished number is granted to any applicant, and if not applied for 
is sold byauction as fallow land (for the grazing on it) during the 
year. 

If a recognised share of a number only is relinquished, the share 
must he offered to the other sharers in the order of the largeness of 
the amount payable by each as revenue. If all refuse to take it 
they remain proportionately liable for the revenue of the relin¬ 
quished share, till some one takes it up. This in effect compels 
the sharers either to take up the share, or else join with the sharer 
desirous of relinquishing, in giving up the whole number'^, 

§ 6 .—Maintenance of boundary marks. 

As already remarked, the maintenance of the corner marks, 
whether stones, earthen ridges, or otherwise, so as to make perma¬ 
nent the survey division into fields, is of peculiar importance. 

The ‘Code definition of a boundary mark, it should be recol¬ 
lected, includes “ any erection, whether of earth, stone, or other 
material, and also any hedge, vacant strip of ground; or other object, 
whether natural or artificial, set up, employed, or specified by a 
survey officer® or other revenue oflBcer having authority in that 
behalf in order to designate the boundary of any division of land.'^ 

By section 123, every landholder is responsible to maintain 
the marks of his holding in good repair, and for any charges in¬ 
curred by the revenue officers in cases of alteration, removal, or 
disrepair. The duty of ,the village officers and servants is to pre¬ 
vent destruction or unauthorised alteration of the village boundary 
marks. The duty of looking after the marks and requiring their 

^ Code, section 99. 

^ Section 3, No. 9, t.«., the officer appoints under section 18. 
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repair and erection devolves on the Collector when the survey 
officer's work is overj and he has powers under section 122 to 
require the erection or repair, or to do the work himself (at the cost 
of the landholder) if the landholder neglects. 

By section 125 power is given to the Collector, survey officer, 
mamlatdar and mahalkari, to summarily convict offenders for 
injuring marks and inflict a fine not exceeding Rs. 60 for each 
mark. Half of the fine may he spent in rewarding the informer 
and half in restoring the mark. 

§ 7.— Partition: recognised shares. 

The terms “ perfectand '^imperfectpartition are not here 
applicalde, because there is not, as a rule, any joint responsibility ; 
but under the Bombay system there are two operations which may 
be performed in respect of shared lands which are in some respects 
analogous to partial and perfect partition. For example, there 
may be a partition which goes so far as to separately demarcate 
and number in the revenue records, the partitioned plots, if they 
do not already consist of fields bearing separate numbers; or there 
may be a process which is analogous to a partition, in which the 
shares are ascertained and recorded/^ but not separately demar¬ 
cated or given new numbers. The ^'recognised sharesare practi¬ 
cally separate, as far as the liability for revenue is cojicerned, and 
each recognised sharer can ordinarily be held liable only for his 
own share. If a partition, or at least a record of shares separately 
assessed, has not been made, the one person whose name is, accord¬ 
ing to rule, always entered as " registered occupant" of the number, 
remains liable for the whole revenue, ho matter how many sharers 
really hold along with him. 

Under the Code, the partition spoken of is the complete partis 
tion. It must be made, if possible, so as not to divide existing 
survey numbers, but it should be contrived to give one or more 
whole numbers to each sharer. The splitting up of an existing 
survey number is only resorted to if really necessary, and even then 

* See Codcj Chapter Vlll, section 113 $fq. 
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it catiiiot be carried out so as to leave any of the newly-constituted 
numbers below the minimum size^**. Any bit of land that is over, 
and cannot be further divided out, owin^f to this restriction, is 
either given over by consent to one of the sliarers on his making up 
the value of it to the other sharers, or it is sold and the proceeds 
distributed^. 

At time of survey or revision of survey, the survey officer can, 
of his own motion, siibdivide any field and give new numbers and 
separate assessments without any formal procedure for partition. 

Any one can apply for partifion if he is admitted to be a co¬ 
sharer, and bo so recorded, or if he can get a decree of a Civil Court 
that he is a sharer. 

§ 8 .—Lands affected by river action. 

The Bombay Code provides that an alluvial accretion of not 
more than half an acre, and also not more than one-tenth of the 
'' holding'' against which it has formed, is at the disi^osal of the 
occupant of such holding. The term “ holding " here means either 
a whole survey number, or a portion which has its separately 
recorded assessment. If the accretion exceeds this amount, the 
land is at the disposal of.the Collector, who must, however, if he 
sells it, offer it to the adjacent holding and at a coriaiu price®. 

If a holder of land loses by diluvion a plot of not less than half 
an acre, and not less than one-tenth of his holding, he is entitled to 
a decrease of assessment^. 

i 

§ -^Recovery off arrears off land^revenue. 

In Bombay, as already remarked, the registered occuj>ant is 
primarily liable for revenue in Govei'nment lands*, and in alienated 
lands (where revenue is payable) the superior holder,—the grantee. 

^ The niinimam aize has been variously fixed nccording to the circumstances of 
the different districts. See page 664. 

1 There are also special rules tor joint estates like khoti tcnuics, into Ihc details 
of which 1 do not enter. 

^ Code, sections 63, 64. 

^ Id.t section 47. 

* Id., section 186, Isli cl. 
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If tlio person primai'ily responsible fails to pay, a co-occtfpant 
of any alienated land, or a co-sharer in alienated laud, or the inferior 
holder or person in actual occupation, is next held liable®. In the 
latter case credit will be allowed the inferior holder for such pay¬ 
ments in all demands against him by the superior holder for rent. 
The revenue is paid ‘in instalments fixed by the order of Govern¬ 
ment®. It is technically due any day after the firet of the agriculture 
year, which begins oii the Ist August and ends with the close of 
the 31st day of July following. 

The llombay Code rc(paires•revenue officials and others to give 
receipts for payment of revenue; ^^superior-holders arc equally 
bound to grant such receipts to their inferior holders’'. 

The land-revenue is a first charge, taking pi'ecedence of all other 
debts and mortgages on the land, and is also a first charge on the 
croi>s. There are certain circumstances under which the Collector 
is empowered to attach the crops (either to prevent the reaping or 
the removal of the grain when reaped, according to circum¬ 
stances) as a precautionary measure, to secure the current year's 
revenue, but only one year's revenue®. 

Revenue '"in arrears" is revenue not paid on the instalment- 
due dates. Interest or a penalty may he charged on ai'rears under 
the Bombay Code; a scale of such penalty or interest-rates being 
fixed by Government*. A statement of account ce**tified by the 
Collector, his Assistant or Deputy, is conclusive evidence of the 
arrears^®. 

I do not propose to go further into detail as to the process of 
recovery than to say that it can be effected by— 

(a) serving a written notice of demand ; 

(4) forfeiture of the occupancy right or of the alienated holding 
on which the arrear is due; 


^ Code, flection 136 2nd cl, 
* flection 146. 

I Jd.j BectionB 68, 69. 


^ See Code for details—sections 140—46. 
’ Code, section 148. 

" /d., section 149. 
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(<?) distraint and sale of movable property; 

{d) sale of immovable property; 

(^) arrest and imprisonment of defaulter; 

(/) in case of alienated holdings consisting of whole villages 
or shares of villages (as in jagirs^ khoti estates, taluqddris, 
&c.), by attachment of such villages or shares. 

Nothing is said as to the 07'der in which these processes are to 
be applied, nor is it said that the one is to be'resorted to only in 
case of failure of another^. It is left to the Collector to adopt any 
process or more than one at his discretion. 

Officers who have to recover any puljlic money under the Bom¬ 
bay law will do well to read and bear in mind the terms of sec¬ 
tion 187, which fully (and widely) apply the procedure for recovery 
of arrears of land-revenue to every species (almost) of payment due 
to Government. 

Jagfrdars and all other superior holders in Bombay {Le., both 
jagfrdars from the occupants under them and occupants from the 
tenants under them) can get certain assistance from the Collector in 
recovering the revenue or rents (as the case may he) due to them*. 
Provided that the demand refers to the current year's rent or reve¬ 
nue, the Collector can set iu motion the same machinery as he could 
to recover Government revenue. There is also a ])owcr given to 
issue to egrtain superior estate-holders a commission/' enabling 
them to exercise directly certain powers for recovery of revenue or 
rent. This does aAvay with the necessity for summary suits for 
rent. 

§ \Q*-^Procedtire, 

The Xllth Chapter of the Code contains rules for the procedure 

* In this rcBpocb tlio practice is diiTercnt fiom what it is under the North-West 
laws, under the Punjab Act, arrest and imprisonment is one of the first thing 
to be tried: but tlicn It is for a short time only, lu Uombay tiie imprisonment 
spoken of may go as long as a civil impi-isonmeut under ii deereo of like amount 
might. Sale of immovable property, other thmi that on which the arrear is due, is 
only allowed in the Panjab in the very last resort and under special sanction. In 
Bombay it is put down os one of the ordinary pioccases fur recovery. 

* Por details see Code, Chapter Vll, sections 8G—94. 
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of revenue-officers when making an enquiry or carrying out any 
business under the Act, and the XVth Chapter provides appeals from 
orders. 

I do not propose to enter into details, but the chapter generally 
gives power to summon witnesses as under the Civil Procedure 
Code. 

All enquiries are classified into " formal'' and " summary.^* In 
the former, evidence is recorded in full, and so is the decision ; in 
the latter only a memorandum of the substance of what the parties 
and witnesses state is made ; the decision and the reasons for it being 
also recorded. 

Unless the Code expressly directs that any enquiry is to be 
" formal ” or “ summary,'' the question which is followed is deter¬ 
mined’ by rules made by Government, or, in their absence, by the 
orders of the superior officer, or by the discretion of the officer hold¬ 
ing the enquiry, according as he thiuits necessary, with a view to 
the importance of the case and the interests of justice. 
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CHAPTER II. 


BEUAR. 

Berae was, as explained in a previous section, assigned to the 
British Government by the Nizam of Hyderabad to pay for the 
support of the military force called the Hyderabad Coutingcut, 
and also to repay some accumulated arrears of debt. 

There have been several treaties, which from time to time pro¬ 
vided various changes owing to the increase of the debt and other 
circumstances. The treaty which finally created the present system 
was signed in 1853, and places the Bei'ar districts in their present 
extent under tlie sole and complete management of the British 
Government. The surplus revenues, after paying the cost of 
administration and the maiuteuanee of the contingent, are repaid 
to the Hyderabad treasury. 

The districts, therefore, are not subject to British law as such, 
but are regulated by the will of the Governor General in Council. 
No Act has any force, proprio vigore; and when orders appear “ex¬ 
tending Acts, that merely means that the Governor General 
adopts such Acts as expressing his wishes on any subject to which 
they related 

The administration is carried on through a Commissioner of 

Berar®, who is the chief revenue and administrative authority in 

■ 

1 As ft matter of fiicfc, all the general Criminal and Civil laws, the Stamp law, 
Registration, and so forth, are in force, with or without certain modifications, as tho 
case may be, in Berar, but their force is derived from the executive authority above 
described, not from their being Acts of th^udian Legislature. 

On certain subjects, ns forests, thero are special rules, and of course there are 
many Acts not in force. But speaking generally, in the matter of law, Burar is ad¬ 
ministered very much like an ordinary Kon-Regulatiou Province. 

^ Formerly there were two, one for East, and one for West Berar. 
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subordination to the Resident at Hyderabad* Under him are 
Deputy Commissioners of districts with their Assistants, as in u 
Non-Regulation Province.” 

For regulating matters not requiring the orders of the highest 
authority, or for communicating and explaining such orders, 
'' Circulars ” are issued both by the Resident and the Commissiouer, 
and these are now regularly printed, and are of course authoritative, 
since they are the orders of officers delegated to issue them (as part 
of their official duty) by the Governor GencraL The matters which 
in another province the Board of Revenue or Financial Commissioner 
would regulate are dealt with by the Resident, and the Commis¬ 
sioner's circulars deal pretty much with the same subjects that a 

Commissiouer*in any other province has power to regulate. 

• 

Many matters, especially in Revenue business, which is my 
chief concern, still remain regulated by custom or by the practice 
of the courts; and this circumstance would render it additionally 
difficult to describe the system of this province, were it not in con¬ 
templation to introduce the concise and clearly drawn Bombay 
''Land Revenue Code®” (Bombay Act V of 1879) as the general 
rule for guidance in revenue matters. 

I think, therefore, that the most useful way in which I can deal 
with Berar is first to notice its settlement, which was made on the 
Bombay system, with some special modifications adopted to meet 
local requirements. I shall next proceed to discuss the land tenures; 
after which I shall briefly describe the revenue business of a dis¬ 
trict generally, taking the Revenue Code as a guide, but noting 
such express Rules of Berar as are likely to be maintained even if 
the Code is generally put in force. This chapter will then con¬ 
tain— 

Section I.—The Settlement. 

Section II.—The Land Tenures of Berar. 

Section III.—The Revenue Officials and their Duties. 

® Throughout this chapter I shall be understood to use the term ‘ Code ” with 
reference to the Bombay Act V of 1879* 
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SECTfON I.— Thk Settlement- 

§ 1 ^~^l)iscnssion as to the form to he adopted^ 

I have already presented an outline of the ^^raiyatwdii settle¬ 
ment system as developed in Bombay, 

I have alluded to the fact that in some parts of Bombay villages 
existed with something like a joint constitution which might have 
fitted them for a settlement on the North-Western Provinces model. 
And whenever the existence of such villages is a proved fact, it is 
not unnatural that the question should bo raised,—are not the 
villages now of the non-united type, merely a decayed form of the 
other ? In some instances, a study of history will furnish a decided 
answer in the negative: but it must be admitted that this is not 
always the case. 

Now it will be readily admitted, even by those who are not 
favourable to the system of the North-Western Provinces, that 
whenever the village communities have really (and without the aid 
of a vivid official imagination) retained a joint constitution, it 
would be unwise not to avail ourselves of the facility which such a 
constitution undoubtedly aflFords to revenue collection, and no less 
wrong to ignore a custom which often guarantees self-government 
and continued stability in times of trial. It can never therefore 
be matter for surprise that administrators, who hud been familiar 
with such advantages, should have asked somewhat anxiously, 
whether the non-united village groups were not really in times past 
of one family, and whether the union could not bo*restored. 

When we turn to the settlement of Berar we find the influence 

of this feeling. The villages, as we found them in 1853, were, 

speaking generally, of the non-united type. But there were not 

wanting here and there indications which led many to suspect 

that the joint form had once existed. There can be no doubt that ia 

some parts, the survival of certain local customs, and even some 

peculiar terms used in-connection with holdings of land, point to 

the fact that there, the communities were once aucestrallv connected : 

• * 

2 p 
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and this fact led to some hesitation as to the revenue system to he 
adoptei generally. 

.In South Berar some of the earliest of the short settlements (I 
believe they were annual) made On our first assuming management 
in 1853, were actually made mauzawdr/* i.e., hy assessing a lump 
sum on the whole village; and a settlement on the North-Western 
Provinces system was even ordered for the whole province^. 

§ %*—The Raiyatwan system adopted^ 

. • * 

But ultimately the preponderance of opinion seems to have 
been that, save in exceptional cases,—themselves hardly numerous 
enough to warrant a break in the uniformity of system—the joint 
responsibility could not ho successfully revived; and a settlement 
on the Bombay principle was finally ordered. 

It may he mentioned, however, that in Berar, at a later period, 
an attempt was again made to modify the Bombay system by gmft- 
ing on to it a “ record of rights on the North-West model. As the 
Bombay system neither requires such a record^, nor does it possess 
the requisite machinery for making it, some confusion of course 
resulted. The demand for it is another instance of the curious 
influence which particular systems exercise over the minda of those 
Avho are brought up under them. Lord Lawrence was thoroughly 
imbued with the ideas of the Thomason and Bird school, and could 
not trust the Bombay system thoroughly; so he thought that a 
record of rights would be a useful corrective, whereas it has only 
proved a source of legal difficulty. 

^ Derar Gazetteer, 1870 (Bombay Edncation Society’s Press), pages 94 and 96. 
It would appear that the plan was to make the headmen proprietors, ns in the Central 
Froyinces, unless there were surviving bodies or lands held by divisions of old fami* 
lies (still called-piitti) who could be settled with as joint proprietors. 

In speaking of the tenures, 1 bIihII again refer to the surviving traces of an origi¬ 
nal union of proprietary families in villages. 

* Ihe North-Western systems, creating a middleman proprietor between the raiyafc 
and the State, have to guard carefully the natural ” rights of landholders by record. 
But the Bombay system creates no such middlemen, and therefore no record can be 
necessary, except to note the shares when a field or number hapjtins to be owned by 
several parties, or in case a double tenure exists. 
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§ 3.— Smi?ey and auesment on the Bombay system^ 

At the time of settlement^ the rules of the Bombay Joint Report, 
with which the reader of the preceding pages is by this time fsffni- 
liar, were adopted with certain modifications, and a Code of simple 
rules was drawn up, which was sanctioned by the Government of 
Indian 

The survey and assessment arc not described in the rules: 
these were done by Bombay officers exactly on their own principles 
as in force at the time. The differences introduced by the rules 
are chiefly in the matter of certain rights and duties of the occu¬ 
pants, which will be mentioned in their place. 

This procedure was applied to the whole of Berar except to the 
hill tract of the Mclghat in the north (Satpura Range), which is 
a vast tract of forest inhabited only by wandering jungle tribes of 
Gonds and Kurkits, to whom such a system was in those days, at 
Tiny rate, inapplicable. 

For all details as to survey demarcation of the fields and 
method of assessment, the student must recur to the preceding 
chapter on the Bombay system. 

Tlie Berar settlement was sanctioned for thirty years^. 

The •assessment is stated by the second settlement, rule to have 
included all cesses, hut that means cesses levied under the old Native 
Government on land, and it includes the road cess. The cesses for 
education (1 per cent.) and the ^'jaglia" or chaukiddr's cess are 
separate, and are levied in one sum at the rate of 15 pies per rupee. 

In Berar the jagir and indra (revenue-free) villages were survey¬ 
ed with the object of being assessed. But the order for assess¬ 
ment was afterwards cancelled. 

At the.close of the thirty years a revision ” settlement may be 
made. This term is always used under the Bombay system, 
whereas in other places distinction is drawn between '^revision” 
and a re-settlement, the former term meaning that only some of 

the operations of settlement are re-opened, such as re-assessment or 

1 

* No. 407, to the Etesldent at Hyderabad, dated lOth December 1866. 

^ Gazetteer, page 96. and Settlement Rules, 1. 
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the revision of the record of right, while in the latter all operations 
are done de novo, 

* By the Bei'ar rules, the revised assessment will be fixed, '' not 
with reference to improvements made by the owners or occupants 
from private capital and resources during the currency of any 
settlement, but with reference to general considerations of the value 
of laud, whether as to soil or situation, prices of produce or facili¬ 
ties of communication®.” 

§—4'. Volition of the landholder under the survey settlement. 

The holder on his own account of a field or 'survey-number,^ 

whether an individual or a body of co-shard’s or co-occupiiats, is 

called the 'registered occupant:' he holds on condition of paying 

the assessed revenue and other ducs^. 

% 

Being "in arrears ” at once I'enders liable to forfeiture,**^ not 
only the right of occupancy, but all rights connected with it, m*, 
those over trees and buildings. 

On the other hand, no occupant is bound to hold his land more 
than one year if he does not like it. As long as he gives due 
notice according to the law, i.e,y in due form and at a fixed convenient 
season (so that the land may be availahle for cultivation to a 
successor*), he is free to "relinquish” his holding or any part of 
it comprising an entire survey-number or part of a siLrvey-number, 
his separate occupancy of which is recognised in the revenue ac¬ 
count. But he must pay up the revenue for the year. This is 
only reasonable in the interests of the public treasury. 

A transfer of occupancy by sale or otherwise is also subject to 
the same condition, for it is in effect a relinquishment by the regis¬ 
tered holder and an assent by a new-comer to take the holding in 
his place, and the Government is not bound by the transfer till the 
current year's revenue is paid up*. 

** Settlement UuIch, No. 11. See also Code, section 106. 

* Under the lieAd of Tenures I slmll revert to thU subject, and expluin it mors 
fully. See Code, section 73, nnd exactly the same in Bcrar Settlement Uule V, • ^ 

So the Code, section 66. 

See this further described in the Chapter qn Bevenue Procedure. 
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Though the occupant is thus at liberty to diminish his holding 
according to his own pleasure, he is nevertheless free to maintain 
it for ever if he chooses. 

At the close of the thirty years* settlement he must accept the 
revised assessment (if any alteration happens to be made®) just as in 
any other Indian settlement, and if hp does not approve of the revised 
settlement he may relinquish ** the laud : that is all. 

The occupant of a field or number which is appropriated to 
agriculture {i.e., is not a plot of building land, or site in a village 
or town, &c.) may do anything he pleases in the way of improve¬ 
ment, and may erect farms and agricultural buildings*. But he 
must not apply it to any other purpose than agriculture without 
the permission of the Deputy Commissioner. 

§ 5 .—Buies regarding trees 07i the land. 

The right to trees on lands may here be conveniently noticed. 
I am not speaking of j^gir and inam or alienated ** lands. 

The Bcrar Settlement Buies regarding the occupants are in some 
respects different to those described in the previous chapter on 
Bombay rights. 3y Buie I, an occupant is always allowed to 
plant fiyiit trees, which then become his property; other trees are 
not mentioned. 

By Rule X, an occupant xyho has held a fijeld for twenty years or 
for a period aqterior to the age of the trees, owns them ; other¬ 
wise the trees belong to Government. 

When a man applies for an unoccupied number which has 
valuable trees in it, if he only takes it at the ordinary assessment 
(which does not take into consideration the value of the produce of 
the trees), he gets no right over the trees. But when such a field 
is applied for, it is put up to auction at a fair upset price wliich 
includes the trees, and then if the applicant (or whoever is the 
purchaser) pays the upset price or more, he acquires the trees, 
and has only to pay the ordinary assessment on the land in future. 

s See Berar Settlement Rule V. | * Code, section 65. 
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Holders of ^'alieuatcd lands'^ in Berar are the owners of all 
trees*. 

In Berar when an occupant has not a right in the trees, if be 
wants to cut them for agricultural purposes he must get permission 
from the village officers. The tahsildar must be asked for timber 
for repairing buildings; but if the occupant wishes to cut any 
large number of trees or to cut them for sale, he must apply to 
the Deputy Commissioner, who can impose *'any conditions that 
tnay appear advisable/^® 

§ 6 .—Shares in holdings. 

When a number is held by a bodj" of persons, whether co¬ 
sharers bound by a family tie (or possibly by a body of associated 
co-occupants), only one person is entered as the registered ” occu¬ 
pant of such field or number, and he is responsible for the revenue. 
But each sharer can get his share recorded as a rccognisec^ 
share;" only the holdings need not be separately demarcated. 
Every recognised sharer is then separately liable for the revenue of 
his share, exactly the same as if he were the holder of a separate 
number^ 

l,^The Secord of Rights, 

Under the Bombay system, as I have remarked, there is pro¬ 
perly no room for any record of rights which occupies so conspicu¬ 
ous a position in the North-West system. *■' 

By the Code*^, the survey officer makes out one simple settle¬ 
ment register," which consists of a list of the survey numbers, 
with the area and assessment oi each and the registered occupant^s 
name : and that is all. The Government may order other records 
to be prepared, and a register of “ recognised shares, the object of 
which has been-explained, is kept up under such orders, A register 
is also (as a matter of course) kept of alienated " and revenue-free 

m 

4 In Bombay, not of teuk, blackwood, or sandul, uulesa these have been speciully 
conceded. 

* Settlement Rule X. See also Code, section 44. 

* Sea also Code, section 99. 

^ /d., section 108. 
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g^rauts^; but no record of tenants and inferior holders and their 
rights is tnado^ except perhaps in estates where there ^s some 
peculiarity of tenure and some superior proprietor, the result of 
a Government grant or of the former revenue system®. In any 
ordinary village on the common tenure, which is found unvaried 
over great extents of country, there is no necessity whatever for 
such a record. Tlie survey oiRccr simply enters in his register 
the person who is in actual occupation of the number. If this 
person admits that he is only there as tenant or on behalf of some 
one else wl)om he names, well and good; the name of that other 
person will be entered as the occupant. If he says he is only a 
sharer, and that so and so is the man to be entered as khaladar/^ 
or registered occupant, that will be done; if there is any dispute, 
the parties must go to Court and get a decree ; the Settlement 
Officer will then enter them accordingly; meanwhile he will register 
only the actual de faclo occupant. 

Ib Berar I already intimated that a departure from the system 
was ordered. The practice has not altered as regards registered 
occupants of the fields, but it was considered desirable to make a 
further record of the rights of those who were in occupation, but 
not shown as the registered occupants.^^ Such persons might 
either Ite tenants merely employed by the registered occupant, or 
might have rights as co-sharers with him, and it was thought 
desirable to record the precise position of every such person. To» 
determine this position- a number of rules were drawn up called 
sub-tenancy rules^^/' First let me clear the way by stating that 

^ See alsC Code, flection 63. 

B Such a record, for example, is kept up in the khotl villages in the Konkan (see 
Bombay Khoti Act 1 of 1880). ^ 

1** The exproBflion is unfortunate; it implies that the registered occupant is tho 
tenant of the Government, and tho cultivator is his *^8ub-tciiant.** But the 
registered occupant is by no moans the tenant of Government; his rights are 
4iflerent from those of a tenant, oven though they are not those of a full proprietor. 
It is no part of the theory of the Bombay settlement, as applied to Berar or other¬ 
wise, that the Government is the landlord. No theory is stated, every occupant has 
the rights of an occupant, whatever the law declares those rights to bo. In the so- 
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those rules do not Apply to the actual holders or possessors of land 
in estatos held by a jaginiar. In such estales, it would seem that 
the matter is inteuded to be settled by Rule XIX, which recognised 
ns sub-proprietors of holdings those ancient “ tenants ” on the estate 
who had been there before the grant was made by the State. 

The object of the record in •Government lands, seems to have 
been the prevention of any possible injustice by the registering of one 
man's name as occupant, and leaving all the others who claimed 
to be occupants or co-occupants, to get their title in the Civil Courts 
in case it was disputed. There seems to have been some anxiety> 
if inferior rights were left to be established in the Civil Court 
when not admitted by the registered occupant, litigation might 
become excessive, or rights unfairly lost. Such anxiety was not, 
however, borne out by the experience of other parts where the matter 
had been left to itself. 

The record seems to have effected nothing except some little 
confusion, and to have given rise to a voluminous and most lifeless 
“ tenant-right" correspondence. The duty of preparing it was 
entrusted to the tahsildars at time of settlement, but they had 
neither the leisure nor the establishment requisite to make the 
enquiries properly. Nevertheless, it was first ordered that the 
rights recorded were to be treated as finally settled. In 1877 this 
was, however, modified, and an appeal to the Deputy Commissioner 
was allowed in the form of a regular suit, in the course of which 
more complete investigation would bo made. 

In cases where two or more persons ajipeared in some sort of 
connection with the land, it might sometimes be doubtful whether 
these persons were co-sharers or eo-occupant«, or whether oue was 
“ occupant" aud*the other was his “ tenant.” The “sub-tenancy 
rules ” endeavoured to lay down principles for decision in case there 
was no reliable direct evidence as to the relation. Supposing, 
however, the person in possession to be clearly the tenant of the 

called ** sub-tcnancy ” rales, however, the terra sub-tenatit practically means ony 
person who is on the land, hut is not the registered occupant of it in the Government 
register. * 
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" registered occupant/^ tlien the rules proposed to define his posi¬ 
tion as such tenant, to specify the rent and terms of his tenancy. 
Here we see an attempt to raise the “ tenant-right^^ question of 
the North-West system. It was proposed to rule that any tenant 
wlio had held under the registered occupant for twelve 3 'ears should 
be immovable, save \fy decree of Court; only that the tenants could 
^not alienate their rights. This proposed rule led to much discus¬ 
sion, and, as Mr. Lyall puts it, raised thorny and diflicult 
dilemmas.” In the end, the rule was dropped, and indeed it was 
never regularly enforced, although it would seem that in some 
cases, in making the record of rights, the principle had been applied. 

The objection was felt here as elsewhere, that if a twelve 
years’ rule was made, it w*ould not only secure the position of 
tenants who might, naturally,” by the custom and tlie feeling of^ 
the people, he entitled to a permanent holding (if there were any 
snch in Berar), hut it would he perpetually causing such rights to 
grow up, as year after year passed away, and tenant after tenant 
completed a bare twelve years^ possession. With reference to this 
rule, then, it is held practically to he not in force; but where any record 
of rights had been actually made in accordance with its principle 
this was held to mean that at the time the tenant was held to 
have a presumption in his favour^ and that it was for the lessor— 
the registered occupant—to show that that tenancy was not a 
permanent one. In all otlier cases the tenant may claim any 
rights he likes, but he must establish them by facts; no artificial 
pi'escription runs in his favour. This seems to he the general 
conclusion of the voluminous, ^Hcnant-right” correspondence in 
Berar. 

§ Rights in alienated villages. 

As regards the right wliich jaglrdars and other grantees have in 
land, I shall mention the subject iiudev the head of Land Tenures. 
Here it will he enough to say that theSettlement Rules^ prescribed that 
alienated villages were to he surveyed a'ud assessed just as if the 


> Rule XIX. 
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revenue was pa^^uble to Government; but this order was subsequently 
modified. The jdgirdir makes his own arrangements as to the sum 
payable to him by the tenantry; and it is only in case the occupants 
have held from a period antecedent to the grant, that they are 
specially protected by the rule which declares that in that case the 
grantee cannot take more from them than ther Government assess¬ 
ment. The grantee is allowed to dispose of waste or unoccupied lands 
as he pleases, and we have seen that he holds the riglit to trees on 
the estate. The rule goes on to provide that if the grantee can 
show that his grant gives him the proprietary right, or that it 
was waste and uncultivated when granted, and that he*has settled 
and cultivated it, then he is deemed the proprietor in set terms, and 
such right continues, even though the grant should from any cause 
lapse and the lands become liable to pay revenue to Government. 
Thus, in principle, every grantee is owner of exactly what his 
grant gives him; each case .on its own merits®—of the land if 
the grant proves it, or of the revenue only if it does not. In case the 
jagirdar is deemed owner, the original occupiers of the laud are pro¬ 
tected by the terms of Rule XIX. 

§ 9 .—The Becords of Settlement, 

The result of the survey and assessment is embodied in a series 
of settlement records which, just as under the North-West system, 
are faired and deposited with the District Ofllcers. ^he Bombay 
Code requires the following, besides the village maps: (1) the 
'' settlement register,” showing the area of each survey-number, 
with the name of the registered occupant; and (2) such other records 
as Government may from time to time order®. 

In Berar I have had the opportunity of examining a settlement 
record^. The papers on it consist of the following 

(]) The village map. 

* See Resident’s Circular XXIll of 1879. 

* Code, section 108. Sec Nairnc’a Revenue Handbook, VIII, 126. 

* My ackuowledgments are due to Mr. A. J. Dunlop, Assistant Commissioner of 
Akola, who most kindly explained tb6 record to me. 
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(&) ** Akarband/' a statement of the fields and their numbers 
(giving also the assessment) stated in detail under three 
kinds of cultivation. • 

(Ji) The “wasdlbaki/^ a comparative statement showing (1) 
each occupaut^s holding under its uumber, and its assess- 
ment as it was by the system antecedent to the survey 
for the year in which .the new settlement* was to take 
' effect; and (2) the same holding as it appears now, with 
its numbers, area, and assessment under the new or 
existing settlement. Thus the statement forms a kind 
of balance sheet'' (whence the name) between the 
previous and the present order of things. 

(1) The “ phesaUpatrak,^^ showing the ptn*sons who were 
admitted and recorded at the time of settlement survey 
as the occupants oF land. 

(5) Phor-patrak/'sliowing the areas and assessment of re¬ 
cognised shares in one survey-mirnbcr, as wliere, for 

^ example, two small holdings have been clubbed under 
one number. 

(6) The “ inam patrak/*^ a list of rent-free or alienated 

holdings, 

(7) Bhfigaui register,a list of co-sharers and their rights. 

(8) A statement of numbers ” not cultivated, but reserved as 

village grazing grounds. 

(9) A list of fields in which there were disputes about the co¬ 

occupant’s or co-sharer’s rights. It was on this that 
the tahsildar proceeded to a summary enquiry under 
the orders for a "record of rights.” 

(10) A record of forest numbers ai\d " babul bans ” (waste 

numbers covered with acacia trees valuable as fuel)^ 
&c. 

There is also a paper called "pahanisur” or " pahani kburd,” 
but this is a sort of annual return, the result of the patwari’s 
(p^ndya’s) investigation, showing the local name of each field and 
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the occupants as they actually are^ and the old numbers as^ell as 
the now ones made at settlement. 

Besides these, there are also the " kabulaits (corruption of 
kabuliyat), which are the engagement papci*s signed by each 
occupant of land at setllement, and which contain also the condi¬ 
tions of his holding; and in Berar (which is important) his formal 
admission of the rights of any co-sharer or tenant on the land. 


Section II,— The Land Tenures of Berar. 

§ 1.— Introductory. 

The villages in Berar were found at settlement to be in many, 
if not in most, cases aggregates of individual holdings of land, no 
family or hereditary connection between the different occupants 
being remembered. The village was indeed managed by a head¬ 
man and had its staff of officers, menials, and artisans : but this was 
all that bound it together. With this form of village community— 
if the term can properly be used—the reader is alreat^ familiar. 
Much also of what has been said in the Chapter on the Central 
Provinces Tenures, regarding the patel and his watun and of the 
Ollier features of the village constitution, is equally applicable here. 

It was a peculiar feature of the (Manithd) administration which 
preceded ours, that it always believed itself to be consulting its 
own interest wlien it dealt direct with the cultivators; wherever 
it has been firmly establislied, so as to be able to carry out its own 
theory implicitly, it has allowed no agents or middlemen to inter¬ 
cept the State revenues. It was only in exceptional circumstances 
that they called in the aid of revenue contractors or malguzirs/' 
Consequently, neither the revenue officials nor the headmen nor any * 
others hdd that opportunity for developing, as they did in the 
Central Provinces, into the position of proprietors of the whole 
village. Under such a condition of things, unless, as in th^ 
Central Provinces, the Settlement Officer was under the restraint of 
a system which required a middleman proprietor at all hazards, it 
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was only natural that tbo settlemeut should be ''raiyatwarf; ” in 
other words, that each occupant should be recorded as the owner”’ 
of his several holdings; or that where there were two or more 
persons together holding a field or group o£ fields, they should be 
jointly declared the owners of such holdings, unless they desired 
either to have their separate responsibilities for the revenue defined, 
or could get an actual separate demai’cation of their holdings under 
separate number’s at the time of survey. And this plan was 
adopted in Berar. The term owner,” however, is not applied®, 
because in fact there are certain conditions attached to the holding 
of land which are not altogether consistent with any theory of 
‘'ownership” pUpcrly so called. 

The Bombay Revenue Code accordingly speaks of the "occu¬ 
pant” of laud, and the Berar Settlement Rules did the same. The 
Code, as wc have already seen, declares that the "right of occu¬ 
pancy ” is a transferable and heritable property ; but that is nat 
the same as saying that an occupant is owner of He soil. Notwith¬ 
standing tliis fact, the student of the official correspondence and 
4 ‘eports relating to Berar requi^s to be on his guard against the 
popular but incorrect use of the term "proprietor.” I shall en- 
deavouf to avoid the difiiculty hy always spoakjng of the " occu¬ 
pant” of land, unless I really mean "proprietor” in its full 
sense. 

In examining into the tenures of Berar we shall find that our 
study divides itself into— 

(1) tenures which now appear in the form of the ordinary ^ 

" occupancy” right in unalieuated or khalsa® lands; 

(2) tenures arising from the hereditary village and par- 

gana officers; 

(3) tenures arising from royal or service gmnts. 

* Except in the case of soiue gmnts by the State ; then- the gmutce is called 

“ owner advisedly. • 

• Lands paying revenue to Government, not to jagfrddrs or other grantees. I 
make no apology lor occasionnlly repeating nti oxplanatioii of this sort; the student 
may be gloil of tlic reminder, 
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L—Ordinary Occupancy Tenure. 

§ 2.— Original form of the villages. 

In this section I liave first to enquire how the occupants of the 
several holdings came into their present position, and then to ofPer 
some remarks as to the nature of the right of occupancy which 
the revenue law acknowledges, and as to the practical difference 
between it and a full proprietary right,” such as the Bengal 
system and its derivatives create or recogidso. 

1 have already adverted more than once to the fact that villages 
where at present each landholder is in no apfirent connection 
with his neighbour, may not originally have been so constituted. 
They may once have been owned by a group having a common 
descent from one ancestor. That ancestor would have been the 
natural head of the community, would have owned the village 
dwelling-site, and the lands all round would have been partly 
cultivated by him and his sons, and partly by tenants whom he 
called in to help him and located on favourable terms, or who niaj' 
have come in at a later period. The lands may then have become 
divided into certain main groups according to major divisions of 
the family, and each of these groups may have at first remained 

4 

joint within itself, the profits and the cliarges being thro\yn into a 
common stock, until some quarrel arising (or for some other reason) 
the groups may have again been split up into minor shares or 
pattis, ” and then the pattis into individual holdings. In the 
course of long years, and hy the effect of transfers, of abandon¬ 
ments, of forced exjjulsions, and other changes and chances common 
to unsettled times, the memory of the family connection may have 
gradually become lost; and the revenue systems of the day may* 
have unconsciously helped on the separation by dealing with 
each holder individually till the term ‘'patti^^ became only a 
sort of local memory as apjdied to a certain group of lands, 
and each cultivator was the independent master of his own 
field. 
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§ 3 .—Relics of a joint comtitntion in some places. 

There is reason to believe that such was the history of at least 
some of the villages in Bcrar. 

In larger villagers or “ kasha towns divisions of the land are 
still remembered, called '^khels,” which seem to be, like the 

pattis of the North-West, the separated shares of different fami¬ 
lies or branches and of an original stoek*^. In such cases the mem¬ 
bers of the khel furnish the hereditary '^pateP^ or headman, and 
in some cases the hind is marked off and occupied only by mem¬ 
bers of the khel. 

In Mr. (now gir A.) LyalBs Gazetteer several interesting ex¬ 
tracts from the earliest reports in Berar are given, which directly 
illustrate this question of tlie survival of original family con- 
iioetions. 

In North Berar, it would appear, no ivlics of the joint commu¬ 
nities existed in 1853. In South Berar a class of liercditary occu¬ 
pants of land was recognised by the terra mundkanV^ and tlie 
custom (unless violently interfered with by the State) was that this 
heritable right was also transferable. In the same villages persons 
of other castes who settled in the villages and got only annual 
leases to cultivate were distinguished by the term khushbash.” 
This clearly pointed »to a feeling in the minds of the people that the 
classes so distinguished, though both resident, wore one of them an¬ 
cient, hereditary occupants, and the others not so®. There were those 
on the land who could never plant a tree or dig a well without 
asking leave of some one in a superior position as regards ancestral 

^ It is also said that the major divisions of clans or tribal groups wore called 
‘•dimmat, ” like thetaraf” of the North-West, and that the smaller grou])s of 
‘•Bharea would be the “khel” or “pntti.” For instance, suppose a clan or group of 
settlers of different clans settled in one place, each group might form a taraf (or to 
use'the Maratbf term''dimmat”); each of the families might then divide the land 
into a separate patti or khel), the patti being afterwards held by a number of grand* 
sons and nephews together. 

1 was, however, told in Berar, both at Araraoti and A kola, that the term 
“diminat ” was hardly known, but that “khel” was. ■ 

** A mere tenant resident in another village and coming to till the land for what 
wages ho could get is called “ p^akdri ” or “ wnlandwdr.” 
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connection with the land; and the village fortified enclosure or site— 
the'^garhi^^—belonged to the ancestral'^ proprietors/^ other vil¬ 
lagers residing round, but outside it. It may reasonably be concluded 
that wherever these vestiges remain, there must have once been a 
proprietary family collectively owning to an ancestral connection, 
although in the course of time and under the influence of the 
Mavatlia system (which cared nothing for the original custom or 
history of the tenure^ the connection became forgotten. In Berar 
the terms minis/' “inirasdar" (still used in Khandesh and 
all the Central Dakhan) have been almost totally forgotten®, except 
in the case of the old families (generally ex-pargatia olfieiaU), 
who are jn’oiid of the title minisdar; hut then tfiis refers rather to 
the watan lands (of whicli hereafter) than to the ■ ordinary land 
tenure. 

The term just alluded to—mundkai i —has something of the 
same force; but it is curious to remark that w’nile ‘‘ miras" indi¬ 
cates an ancestral connection and an tnhu'Uancey ‘‘ mundkari" indi¬ 
cates only the fact of first clearing the laud. 

In parts of Bombay there was a distinction still preserved 
(in name at least) between people who' were mirasdars" and 
those who were cultivators—^^upris" or ^'gatkulis"—jilthough 
under our survey system the distinction is now of no practical im¬ 
portance. It has before been noticed that Malik 'iVpabar, whose 
settlements in the Dakhan were what Todar Mai's were in Bengal, 
recognised a proprietary right in land; therefore his system would 
keep*alive the ancestral right of the original families who first 
conquered or settled the land, and the distinction between these 
and the men of other castes or tribes who cultivated their lauds 
or were reduced to being their tenants. 


§ 4.— Effect' of the Mardlhd rule. 

The Maratha system soon obliterated- all this: the land was 
assessed, and the vilkigc headman had to make out a yearly lag- 


* Giucltccr, page 52. 
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or rent-roll showing bow the assessment lay on each several 
holding. The x'evenue officers exacted this amount, and, if it was 
not paid, turned tho holder out without caring whether the popular 
voice called him by one name or another. In this way it soon 
came to be recognised that the '*sirkar^' was the owner of the 
land, and that each man held his laud in virtue of his yearly per¬ 
mission to pay the fixed assessment. 

Where the Mardtha power was firmly established, the rulers 
were too wise not to be moderately considerate to the -people; for 
there was the risk that overpressed cultivators would abscond and 
leave the land untilled. But tho time came when the Nizam and 
the Marathas were struggling for supremacy, and then tho motives 
for moderation were removed. Revenue farms became more com¬ 
mon, and the man who then held the lands by an ancestral claim 
was really worse ofE than any one else : the farmers could tax him 
heavily, partly because he was, as a rule, more wealthy, partly be¬ 
cause he was more strongly attached to the land and would hear 
more before giving aphis ancestral holding; hnt the limit of en- 
duiunce was easily passed, and the mirasdar ” had either to ab¬ 
scond or to sell his lands, and sink perha]>s into the position of a 
mere tenant of the purchaser^'*. 

This system of farming the revenue seems to have lasted from 
1803 down to the days of our own administration. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the original proprietary right 
of families should have become a shadowy memory, preserved only 
here and there in a few local divisions of land and in certain coun- 
try terms and popular customs. 

§ 5 .—But nou~nnifed villages were also a general feoinre. 

On the other baud, there certainly are many villages, and that 
over extensive tracts of country, whore no such joint origiual right 

It is noted in the Oazettoor that tho Ni/am’s Ministor, Kaja Chandu Lai (A.D. 
1820-40), put a stop to the transfer of landholdings, his object being, of course, in 
make every transfer dependent on his permission, which had to be gained with a 
handsome lino or fee. 

' 2 q 
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can be traced. When therefore it is found to be the case that not 
only were the villages originally nou-uuited, over considerable 
extents of country, but also that even where joint villages may be 
presumed to have existed, they have now fallen into complete decay, 
we can hardly help admitting that the system which best suited 
such a state of things was the equitable assessment of all holdings 
separalelg, and a declaration that each individual holder was entitled 
to be registered us the occupant with a lieritable or transferable 
right of occupancy, subject to certain conditions which were neces¬ 
sary for the safety of the revenue. 

This system avoids all theories as to who is the owner of land in 
a Western sense; it avoids also the dilRculty of resuscitating a joint 
responsibility, to which the people would not have submitted, at 
least ill very many instances. 

§ C .—The occv,panc)j or,survey tenure. 

Sir Richard Temple has aptly called the occupant^s right a 
“ limited propertyand Mr. (Sir A.) Lyall compares it to the tenure 
of an English copyholder.^^ 

The right of occupancy is (as before remarked) declared to be 
** a heritable and transferable property,” and the restrictions or 
conditions which apply to such occupancy are— 

(1) The necessity for paying the revenue; failure to pay 

this causes the rights to terminate ijiso facto, al¬ 
though, of course, it is in the discretion of the reve¬ 
nue officer to adopt other coercive measures to recover 
the balance instead of absolutely ejecting the de¬ 
faulter. 

(2) Partition of the land between persons holding jointly 

cannot, as will be explained subsequently, be carried 
on, so as to subdivide the land infinitesimally; it 
stops with a fixed nanimuin. 

(8) The land may be improved, hvii cannot he destroyed 
or rendered unfit for agricultural purposes without 
ex]>rcs6 iiormission. 
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This last condition is alone sufficient to diminish the full 
proprietary right of Western law, for the full owner may 
destroy if he pleases. 

There may also be some very practical distinctions between 
the acknowledged right of occupancy and a full ownership. For 
instance, if the land is taken up for public purposes, the occupant 
may have a right to compensation for loss of profits by cutting 
short -his term of occupancy, as well as for money spent on un¬ 
exhausted improvements; but the occupant has no claim to com¬ 
pensation, on the ground that the land Itself has risen in value 
from any cause^. 

Again, a right of occupancy depends on occupation: it is 
lost directly a holding is relinquished by permission or is aban¬ 
doned. You cannot hold over a right for a period of years, us 
you can a right of ownership in the soil, a right wliicli you can 
revive at any time, so long as the Law of Limitation does not 
step in to bar your remedy in the Courts of Law®. The ordinary 
tenure, then, of land in Berar is that of an occupancy,'^ the 
origin of whicli is forgotten or is obliterated, and is now recognised 
on the basis of individual de facto possession. 


^ iSee Hyclerabiid UesidunL’s Circular No. 11 of 20tli May iHtiS. 

* Yet 1 luive heard of a case in which the circumstances wuro something of the 
kind. A recorded sharer in a Held quarrelled with his co-occupaiiL and loft th« 
place. Afterwards, thinking better of it, be transferred his share to a purchaser, 
who thereon tried to recover the occupation of the uhiiudoned share. This was 
resisted, but the highest Court held on appeal that the possession could be recovered 
within a limitation period of twelve years. Now, there may have been special circum¬ 
stances which made it appear that the occupation had been maintained constructively 
by the holding on of tlie other sharer* I’ossession may of course bo constructively 
maintained, os when a person leaves his land and his “ receipt book in the hands 
of some other person, Avho cultivates and pays the revenue, getting the payments 
entered as mode by, nr on behalf of, tho occupant in the occupant’s book. But, 
otberwiso, on principle, occupancy depends on occupation, and tho right cctiscs 
with the occupation; no limit can apply, nor can it survive foi* a given time, 
bliouU such a principle ns that applied in the appeal be generally recognised, it 
must lead to some inconvenience. 1 may allude to the case, well known in Berar, 
of the Qond cultivators in the Wdn district, who so readily abandon land on 
superstitious alarms (see note to page 639, post). If such should have a claim to 
come bock (and eject auccossors who havo taken up the lauds) within twelve years, 
tho practico would lead to groat confusion. 
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II,—Tenure by Office, 

§ l,—>The toaian, 

I must now pass on to consider some cases where the orig^in 
of the land tenure is known and is to be found in institutions 
more or less peculiar to the province. 

However much the true origin of the village landholder's 
right may have been forgotten, there is one class of holdings the 
origin of which has remained definite and universally recognised 
to this day. The Maratha system, while it broke down all classes 
of rights in the soil, could not work without the quasi-heredltary 
officers, the paleP, or headman, and pandya, or village accountant; 
and as these officials always held certain lands in virtue of their 
office, the tenure of land on this basis has everywhere survived. 
Not only those greater officials, but also the staff of village arti¬ 
sans and menials, necessary for the well-being of the community 
were often remunerated by plots of land held in practically the 
same way. These officials are spoken of as watandar.^^ The 
''watan," as I have already said, includes the holding of land,' 
but is not confined to it. The hereditary watau is not only the 
official land, but the.total oC the official rights and perquisites; 
the ** zira'aV' or land which he formerly held rent-free, or at a 
quit-rent, the' official precedence or manpan on ceremonial 
occasions, and the right to the building sites inside the village 
fort or mud-walled gaidii,^' with perhaps some dues and fees on 
marriages or other occasions. 

The fact that the village headman had much to say to the 
yearly distribution of holdings and the assessment enabled him 
in former days, to get the best land into his own hands and assess 
it favourably or not at all. Under our Oovernment the headman 
who actually performs the duties of office is allowed a cash per- 


^ The MarAthA term is pAtfl (Wilson), the ordinary Hindi " pntol, ” as 1 use it 
throughout. The word is often incorrectly written “ potcl ” or “ potail.” 
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centage as remuueration, and therefore his ‘'watau” lands are 
assessed^ like any others, but'still his tenure 0 / the^e lands as 
registered occupant is depcudent on the fact that he is a member 
of the family which got the lauds originally in virtue of the 
office. 

The succession to the hereditary lands is by the ordinary law 
of inheritance^ so that all the heirs succeed together to the 
“watan/^ though generally only one is selected to perforin the 
actual duties of office. In this way the watan " lands have got to 
be held jointly by a number of relations, or may be divided out 
among them in recognised shares.^ 


^ In Bombay under the Native Government the lands very often were not held 
rcvemio-froc, but bad a^judi” or quit-rccit (which was, however, often heavier 
tlian the British survey assessment), and the lands have cotttiiinod to pay this (or loss, 
when it was excessive). 

The‘watan' lauds arc there assessed so fur as is needed to make up a fixed 
sum (calcuhiied usually on a percentage of the revenue of the locality), and this 
sum is paid from the (lovernincut treasury to the person who actually does the work of 
the olicc. The ‘watan* lauds (subject to this assessment) are held by the watandari 
family at large. ^ 

® I have on a previous page given an extract showing bow tenaciously the 
holders of wacaiis cling to them; how families that might, under other systcmi, 
hive developed into great jagird^rs and become the landlords of their estates* 
in Berar let go their giants, but retained the “watan ” attached to numerous ofiicers, 
which they managed to concentrate in their family. In other provinces wo have 
seen how invt jerato was the tendency of revenue officials and grantees of the State 
to become proprietors of the land. Tl^ey fir&t begin with their own holdings, then 
by sale or mortgage, and even by violent ousting acquire other lands; then by 
having the power of settling the was^^e, they become the owners of still more (since 
the tenants they locate to clear waste look on them as their landlords). In this 
way they come gradually into such a position that they are recognised as pro¬ 
prietors. The Markthds were too keen financiers to let the middleman acquire 
such a position, and intercept so much of the revenue, and hence these officials 
never developed into proprietors; at least not in Berar, for in *the neighbouring 
Central Provinces, where circumstances were different, the revenue farmer, or 
yn^lgiizArC did, as wo have seen, grow into a proprietor, just as the Oudb taluqdar 
or the Bengal zamind4r did, only the mituro of farm was such that the estate 
acquired was more limited in extent. The effect of the system on this growth of 
ihe proprietary claim is very curious to observe. As long us tbc Murathaa have 
strong hold on the country, no such growth takes place; where they arc weak and 
their supremacy is contested, it does so, and results in the mdlguzdr proprietors of 
the Central Provinces, or the khoti proprietors of some parts of Bombay. 
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111.—Tenure bj/ Grant. 

§ ^.~The Jihjir. 

These were either large grants by the governing power on 
terms of military service, called (here as elsewhere) jagirs, or else 
there were smaller grants spoken of as “ inam, the mu^afi of 
other provinces. 

In the ease of the small grants it seems that they rccally'were of 
the proprietary right in the land. “These/^ remarks Mr. (Sir A.) 
Lyall, are perhaps the oldest tenures by which specific properties 
in land are held in Bcrar^*. The Settlement Rules'^ declare that 
when the land granted was waste and was settled and cultivated 
by the grantee, full proprietary right is considered as granted 
also. In other cases it depends on the terms of the grant- 
Naturally, in the case of a small j lot of inara, the grantee would 
(himself alone or with his family) be the existing occupant, so 
there would be no question but that he was meant to receive the 
proprietary title : at least this would be true in most cases. 

In large jagirs, however, there would be a number of villages 
already held (as any other villages are) by the occupants of the 
land with their hereditary headmen. In such cases the grant 
places the jagmidr over the head of these, and the question arises— 
was the jagirdar meant to be the owner, and the ex^.ing holder 
to be regarded as only his tenant ? The question is not without 
importance, as obviously if the jagirdar is practically the owner, 
he ought to be entered as the registered occupant of every field 
in his estates, besides owning all the trees and all the waste. If 
he is not the owner, then he would only be a grantee of Crovern- 
ment revenue of the whole, the villagers instead of paying 
the share in the rental and produce to the State, would pay it to 
the jagirdar. They would then be the registered occupants, and 
the grantee would only be the ^'registered occupant^%f just as 
many fields as he had in his own particular holding. 


^ Gazetteer, page 101, 


I 7 Rule XIX. 
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§ ^•~-Qfiedion of the jiiyirddr^s rights. 

It wns originally a matter of some difficulty to determine tliis 
question. It was thought by some officers that the jagirdar was 
proprietor of allj and it was accordingly held that his estate should 
neither be assessed nor surveyed; that in fact it was a revenue-free 
estate, and that Government had no concern with anj^thiug within 
its limits. This proposition was not, however, accepted, and it 
was ultimately laid down in the Settlement Rules that all such 
estates were to be surveyed and assessed. It was admitted that 
the jagirdar had the right to the waste numbers, and might locate 
cultivators on them as he pleased, and that he owned all the trees 
which would have belonged to Government had there been no 
grantee. All occupants of land, however, who had held the land 
for a period antecedent to the grant, were to be held to be occu¬ 
pants of their holdings, and from them the jagirdar could not 
take more than the revenue assessed on the holdings. The question 
still, however, was not settled whether the jagirdar could be 
regarded as the proprietor of other lands. If he was not, the 
occupants could only be charged with the fixed revenue, just such 
as Government would take, no matter what was the date of their 
hoMIngs, since the jiigird^\r only was in the place of Government 
and had no greater rights than Government claimed. Ifhe7^a«, 
the occupants were his tenants, and he might take from them 
what he could get, provided they were not under the terms of 
the rule above alluded to. 

The question has received its latest reply in the Resident's 
Circular No. XXIII of 27th March 1879. It is in fact left to 
the real circumstances of the case, and the terms of the grant. 
.!£ the jagirdar lived apart and did nothing but receive the reve¬ 
nues of the estate (and in some cases he only got this paid, not to 
him direct by the occupants, but through the Government 
revenue officials), then, naturally, his claim would be limited. 
If the grant, however, gave him the whole right, or if liis prac¬ 
tical position was such that he directly managed every holding, 
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perhaps advancing money for improvements and stocky and exercis¬ 
ing a clbse supervision over the laud, he might naturally be regard¬ 
ed as the immediate superior holder or 'landlord'' of every field. 
Pacts were to decide. 


§ 10 .—Duration of the grant. 

Originally the jagira were granted for life, but soon acquired 
a hereditary character, it being deemed in Musalman times, beneath 
the dignity of the State to resume a grant once made®. Undfr 
the Marathas, however, a number of the large jagirs disappeai'od, 
as the service conditions attached to them fell into abeyance, for 
the Marathds had no scruple in resuming an assignment when the 
service was not required or was not performed. Audit would 
appear that the conditions often were not performed, or only 
performed nominally. A few followers, to enable the jagirdar 
to collect the revenue, were sometimes the only armed force really 
maintained. No musters were held, and when the troops were 
seriously called out, the jagirdar made hasty levies, or occasionally 
absconded al together®. 


^ 11.— Ghdtwdli jdgirs. 

\ 

In some of the hill districts, ghatwali jagirs, just like those we 
found in the south-western districts of Bengal, were gra^ited to hill 
chiefs on condition of keeping the passes safe and open. In 
Berar," writes Mr, (Sir A.) Lyall, all over the world, we find 
relics of the age when law and regular police were confined at least 
to the open country, and when Imperial Governments paid a sort of 
black- mail to the pettiest highland chief. The little Rstjas (Gond, 
Kurku, and Bhil), who still claim large tracts of the Gdwilgarh hills, 
have from time immemorial held lands and levied transit dues on 

* ^ Gazetteer, page 101, &c. 

* Id,t page 102. It will be remembered that moat of tbe j^irs dated 
from tbe days of tbe Mughuls, some few being created by the Peshwa and by the 
The MuvathAs did not mucli respect tbe old Mugbal grants, and often charged 
them witli certain revenue payments. 
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conditions of moderate plundering, of keeping open the passes, and 
of maintaining hill posts constantly on the look-out towards the 
plains. And along the A janta hills, on the other side of the Berar 
Valley, is a tribe of Kolis who, under their naiks, had charge of the 
ghats or gatea of the ridge, and acted as a kind of local militia, 
paid by assignments of land in the villages. There are also fami¬ 
lies of Banjaras and Mardthas, to whom the former Governors of 
this country granted licenses to exact tolls from travellers and tri¬ 
bute from villagers, by way of regulating an evil which they were 
too weak or too careless to put down^**.'' In the Akola district, at 
the foot of the hill ranges, some lands are held on a^metkari^^ 
grant, which means on condition of keeping posts to guard the 
plains against the dcccent of robbers from the heights above. 

§ 12 .—Charilahle grants* 

Of the smaller inam grants, many were made either for petty 
services or for support of religious persons or institutions; otliera 
(called dharmmal) wore for repairs and maintenance of tanks and 
reservoirs. 

§ 13.— Waste land grants. 

* 

Them is another kind of grant which probably ought to bo 
entered here,—the grants of lands at fixed terms under the 
''Waste Laud Rules.^' These grants take effect in the-largo 
waste blocks,—-it may be occupying whole "villages," which were 
not divided into the usual small survey numbers or fields. The 
first grants of this kind were certain long leases at a fixed and 
favourable rate made in 1865, and spoken of as "ijaraV^ which 
means a grant or lease for a long time at a favourable rate. They 
were leases for thirty years of uncultivated " villages," beginning at 
a Ipw rent, which was gradually to rise with spread of cultivation. 
At the eud of the term the grantee will have the option of taking 
the whole village at full assessment, and becoming the registered 

Gazetteer, page 103. 1 * Irf., page 109. 
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occupant of it; if not, he will remain as the headman, while the 
actual cultivators will take the various numbers as registered occu- 

O 

pants®. 

IV. — Tenants. 

§ 14 *.—Arrangements for cuUivating land. 

The actual cultivation of land is often effoetod in IJerar, as else¬ 
where, by the aid of tenants; but in many cases the occupants 
cultivate their own individual fields, or form a sort of joint-stock 
company to cultivate a number of fields^. Certain persons agree 
to contribute a share of the cultivating expenses, and to divide the 
profits in proportion to those shares. This proportion will usually 
be determined by the number of plough-cattle employed by each 
partner. It would seem that in such cases the landholdings be¬ 
come regarded as equally the right of the whole partnership, not¬ 
withstanding that in the revenue registers each is entered in the 
name of some one person. And if no term for the agreement is 
fixed, it can only be dissolved by a partition of shares, just as if 
they were a body of related co-sharers. 

§ \b.—‘Tenant right, 

I have already alluded to certain questions which arise about 
tenants. No artificial tenant right is now recognised,rSO that new 
eases of permanent tenancy arc not arising, as they do or may in 
provinces whore a twelve-years' rule is in force ; hut some cases of 
ancient tenancies have been recognised on the merits, as permanent. 

§ 16 .—Batai or Metairie, 

Cultivating tenants often engage to till the lands of occupants 
on the batai" system, which has been likened to the metairie of 
the Continent. 

^ Some clearing Icnsos or grants of more uncioiit times are also found in some 
plarofl and are called ” pdlamput.’* 

Uazettcer» page 98. 
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sub-tenure (metaii’ie)/^ says Mr. (Sir A.) Lyall, 
was formerly, and is still, very common in Berar. These are the 
ordinary terms of the batai contract: the registered occupant of 
the land pays the assessment on it, but makes it over entirely to 
the metayer, and receives as rent half the crop after it has been 
cleared and made ready for market. The proportion of half is 
invariable, but the metayer sometimes deducts his seed before 
dividing the grain. He (the sub-tcuant) finds seed, labour, oxen, 
and all cultivating expenses. The period of lease is usually fixed, 
but it depends on the state of the land. If it is bad, the period 
may bo long; but no term oE metairie holding gives any right of 
occupancy. 

Metairies are going out of fashion. As the country gets richer 
the prosperous cultivator will not agree to pay a rent of half the 
produce, and demands admission to partnership. Money-rents are 
also coming into usage slowly, I think, because the land now occa¬ 
sionally falls into the hands of classes who do not cultivate, and 
who are thus obliged to let to others. The money-lenders can now 
sell up a cultivator living on his field, and give a lease for it; for¬ 
merly they could hardly have found a tenant^/^ 


Sbctiok III.— Revenue Officials and their Duties. 

§ 1 .—The grades of officers. 

In Berar there is a Commissioner over the whole six districts, 
with only revenue and administrative, but no judicial, duties ; each 
district is presided over by a Deputy Commissioner, who is aided 
by one or more Assistant Commissioners as in a Non-Regulation 
Province/' The '^tahsilddr" is the head of the revenue sub¬ 
division or " taliika." 

^ Gazetteer, page 98. Tlio practice of bataijs, however, still very common, und 
doubts have beou expressed to me whether it is really g^iug out of fashion at 
tated. 
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Ill the villages there are the patois or headmen, the village 
aucountaat (kulkarni or paiidya), and the village servants as already 
noted. * 

Each village has a sort of town-hall or cutcheny, called 
the ehauri/^ 

The whole of what has been said in the chapter preceding about 
the necessity for constant inspection under a raiyatwari settlement, 
and the duty of preparing annual jainabandis, is equally applicable, 
as regards })rinciplcs, to Jlerar. 

§ 2.— Village aeminU and records. 

The system depends to a great extent for its working on the 
elTieiency of the village accouutauts. The accounts and records 
maintained by the offieials have as much importance Iiere as they 
have under the system of North-West India. 

I shall therefore describe the records which the Borar patwari 
is required to keep, as this will give some insight into his work. 
The patwari^s papers are now reduced in number. 

(1) The jainabaudi patrak,” or revenue-roll of the year : 
this is most important ; for the reader will remember that it is a 
feature of the Bombay system, that no one need hold any field for 
more than one year unless he likes, so that the list of fields actually 
oceupied in any year may vary from what tlie previous year showed. 
This variation may occur either by the abandonment of some num¬ 
bers, or the taking up of numbers hitherto unoccupied. It is then 
most important to have a correct account of the numbers ” 
actually occupied and the revenue to be actually collected in the 
year. 

The patwdri has to keep the different applications for land, and 
the razinamas giving up land, and the papers showing transfers; 
these he has to produce as vouchers for the changes shown in the 
holdings in the yearly jamabandi. This document has to give all 
details,~the area of the field ; the assessment (or the fact of its 
being revenue-free) ; any former balance due on it; the dues on 
account of the jfiglia " (watchman) and scliool cess ; the name 
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of the registered occupant; a list of trees over six hands high 
(“ mangoes/^ other fruit trees/^ " mohwa trees/' Sindhi " or 
date-palm,” are shown in the columns) ;—the wells, whether 
kacha ” or masonry, whether used for garden irrigation or for 
drinking, whether good or brackish. 

(2) To this is appended a supplementary register of fields lying 

“ parit,” or uncultivated. It shows the area culturablc and unar¬ 
able ; the assessment, if any; the wells and trees (as before) ; it 
distinguishes which fields are reserved for grazing and for special 
grass reserves (‘^rarnna”), and what lauds arc occujiied *by village- 
sites, and so not available to be occupied.” Against these are 
three columns for the year's receipts under the head of — («) income 
from grazing; (i) fruit, mangoes, &c.; (c) from mohwa 

trees. 

(3) The ^n.loni kamjyasti tippan ” shows changes in occupancy 
right, the razinamas and kabulaits accepting occupation and 
relinquishing it. 

(4) The phera patrak,” or inspection report, gives the particu¬ 
lars of the crop raised on each “ number ” or field. It shows the 
area of each field, deducting the parts that are waste or not under 
crops, and showing the balance cultivated ; the kind of cultivation 
(wet or dry, garden or vice). This information is entered in separate 
columns for each harvest, rabi and kharif. 

. The patwari has also the duty of seeing that every payment of 
revenue is duly written up in the receipt book (pautia bahi), which 
every registered land occupant holds. 

This is of great importance to protect the occupant from the ex¬ 
action of double payments ; and further on account of the danger 
that the occupant runs of losing his field if the revenue has not 
been duly paid. 


§ 3 .—Pafwdns and des/tnaiMs, 

The hereditary or watandar patwari may not be holding the 
office owing to personal unfitness or other cause; in that case a 
gomasta pandya (talati of Bombay) is employed. In any ease a 
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fixed percentage on the revenue is allowed thepatwari as remuner¬ 
ation for his duties. 

Under the Native Governments a number of patwarfs used to be 
supervised by a superior officer called deshpandya (just as a number 
of patels were by a deshmukli). The deshpandya had also his 
watan.^' Tliese have now no place in our system, and their 
families have received cash conimutatiou pensions charged as a 
percentage on the revenue. 


§ J *.—The village headman. 

The patel or village headman in 13erar is usually hereditary; 
that is to siiy, tlie walau descends by inheritance in the family 
to as many shurers as are entitled to succeed ; and as only one 
descendant can, of course, be selected to do the actual duties of the 
office, it is one son or relative, the littest that can be found, that is 
appointed. It may bo occasionally that no one in the family is fit, 
and therefore tliat some one else has to be appointed. I have 
already mentioned that “ watan lands are not now left revenue- 
free as a remuneration for ollicial work. The patel^s remuneration 
for this is a fixed casli percentage on the revenue which he is 
allowed to levy on the vilhige- 

In small villages the patel has both revenue and police duties. 
He is agent for the collection of the State revenue, and is superin¬ 
tendent of the jaglias, who form in fact a sort of village police^ 
though not organised under the police department, and performing 
many duties, as messengers, guardians of boundary murks, fee., 
which the regular police do not. 

The patel must give information of all crimes, and, in cases of 
necessity, may arrest persons and enter houses for the purpose. 

In some of the large villages a " police patel is appointed 
separately from the revenue patel.'' In that case the former has 
charge of the village pound and gets certain allowances from the 
cattle-pound fees®. 


* These duties ai c i\i Herur detiued ia Circular Orders. 
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Itevenue business. 

§ 5 .—Taking up^ relinquishing^ and transferring lands. 

In tbe earlier days of our Government^ and even at the present 
time in less advanced districts, there were not only many numbers 
unoccupied, though capable of cultivation, but many changes took 
place owing to people relinquishing land"^. 

Ill long-settled and prosperous districts this is of course very 
much less the case; land has become valuable, and every ''number 
that can possibly be cultivated has been long since occupied, and 
no one now thinks of relinquishment. Transfers by contract or on 
succession arc practically the only changes that occur, I will, 
however, describe the rules wliich were laid down on the subject of 
unoccupied numbers, and on relinquishment and transfer. 1 have 
already remarked that the whole of the cultivated and ciiltiirable 
lauds, not including intervening tracts of waste, were all divided 
out, .on the principle described, into tields or numbers of a certain 
size, and were surveyed and assessed. But largo tracts of waste 
(as in the Basim district) were only marked o(f into blocks, not 
divided into “ numbois in the first instance. A number of 
these blocks have since been gradually cultivated, and now arc 
divided into regular numbers permanently occupied. A rule in 
tbe settlement series (Rule XIll) provided for tbe procedure to be 
observed wl?ile such a course of gradual taking up of blocks bit by 
bit was in progress \ but this procedure has now become obsolete, 
since the poitions so taken have long since been formed into regular 
fields and brought on to tlie register. 

When any person wislics to take up a survey number which has 
been relinquished by some one’else, or has been hitlierto occupied, 
he must take the whole number; but several persons may 
combine to take a number between them^. 

7 lu tho Wuu district this is still, I believe, the ciisc. The Qond cultivators nro 
very superstitious, and the occurience of anything which tho village astrologer 
declares unlucky, or the appearance of some sickness, causes tho people to throw up 
their hind and decamp. 

^ tSottlcincut Rule Xll. 
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Any person is at liberty to apply for any unoccupied number" 
he pleases, but the (Deputy Commissioner is at liberty to reserve 
certain numbers for village-fee, grazing, or other special purposes®; 
and also those whicli produce such excellent grass that the produce 
is pretty sure to sell for a sum in excess of the ordinary assessment 
of revenue^®. 

All unoccupied numbers are put up to auction every year for the 
grazing only, preference being given to the occupants of the con- 
titTUous village lands. Sliould a bid exceed the amount shown 
against the number as its ordinary revenue assessment, the'purcha¬ 
ser will be considered not merely as the purchaser of tljc grazing 
right, but will be entered as occupant," and may, of course, cul¬ 
tivate the land. This does not apply to lands specially reserved 
under Rule XVII; they cannot without special sanction be diverted 
from the purpose for which they are reserved. 

Any application for a number is made by filing what is called 
a razinama," i.e,^ a document agreeing to take the number and 
pay the assessment. This is ])reseutcd to the village officer, who 
sends it to the tahsildar^, who satisfies himself that the application 
can ho granted, and returns an order to that effect, so that the pat- 
wSri may make the needful entry in his village accounts. Relin¬ 
quishment is effected in the same way. It must be done before the 
81st March in each year®. 

This is one of the subjects on which the Berar Rules differ from 
those of Bombay. If one sharer wishes to relinquish, the Bombay 
Code makes it a condition that if no one will take the vacant share, 
the whole field must be given up. In Berar this was thought hard, 
and Rule VII merely provides that the share is first to be offered 
to the others ; if it is not taken up (but it always is) by them, it 
remains unoccupied as a share, but the other sharers retain their 
shares. So, when a registered occupant dies, the name of the eldest 

** Settlement Uulo XVII. See also the Uomhay Code, sections 38, 39. 

Id,, XIV. Such grazing reserves arc culloil ‘‘ rainna.” 

^ See Revenue Code, section GO, for a similar provision in Roiubay. 

^ ScUIeiuout Rule XXI. 
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or priucipal heir is entered, but® the iinxnes of others succeeding 
with him (according to the law of inheritance) must be entered 
also, and, if they wish it, be recorded as recognised ” sharers, so 
that each may pay his own revenue and no more. 

On the death of a registered occupant, the Code* directs that 
the eldest son or principal heir is to be entered as registered occu¬ 
pant : if there is a dispute, it must be settled by a law court. 

Transfers can be made by registered occupants or recognised 
CO -sharers, by lazinama, in a similar way to that just described. 
The transfer may be effected at any time, but Government will not 
recognise it, will still hold the originally registered occupant 
liable till the current yearns revenue is paid up®. Tlie Code® in 
Bombay treats relinquishment and transfer as the same thing, the 
former being "absolute,^^ and the latter a relinquishment in favour 
of some other person"^, 

§ Q,*^Other branches of dutff, 

I do not say anything about partition, maintenance of boun¬ 
daries, alluvion and diluvion, or the recovery of arrears of revenue. 
These matters are regulated in Berar mostly by local rules of prac¬ 
tice ; bujt in all essentials the rules are the same ns under the 
Bombay Code, which will in all probability before long be formally 
introduced. ^The only remark 1 have specially to make is that in 
Berar, under the system of recording fights noticed above,all co-shar« 
ers or occupants had their separate rights recorded, whether they 
applied for it or not. 

m m 

In Berar the revenue becomes due in two iustalmentsj on 15th 
January and 15th March^. 

* Section 71. 

^ Settlement Rule VI. 

« Id., IX. 

> Sections 74 and 79*. 

7 Some special cases of relinquisbuieiit are mentioned in sections 75, 76. These 
it is not necessary hero to describe. 

^ Settlement Rule XXllL 

2 R 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THE REVENUE SYSTEM OF MADRAS. 


Section I.— History of the Land Tenures and the Settlement. 

§ 1 .—Value of a Bludy of the Madras Revenue History, 

The Madras revenue system has an importance in the Revenue 
liistory of India which is all its own. In the first place it was in 
Madras that the raiyatwaii method of settlement, as a system 
under our Government, originated; in the next place, the history 
of the Madras Presidency throws great light on the constitution 
of villages and the early customs of landholding which are really 
at the bottom of all Revenue systems. The Revenue history of 
Madras affords therefore an important aid in understanding not 
only the raiyatwari settlement as a system, but tlie whole subject 
of land tenures in India, and why it is that our Revenue systems 
have developed differently in different provinces, 

A thoughtful study of the way in which revenue administra¬ 
tion grew up in Madras, will more than anything else tend to 
show that there is no such thing as a system which is right in 
the abstract, which can be lield up as a model,—which can have 
its admirers, who hold a brief for its defence against all other sys¬ 
tems. To compare one system with another, and regard a province 
which is managed under one as enlightened and blessed, while a 
province managed under another is regarded as in a backward 
condition, to compare the merits, in short, of raiyatwari and zamfn- 
dari settlements, is the idlest exercise of ingenuity in the world. 

It has of ten been said of Bombay, for example, that tberaiyat- 
wslrl system was not invented, but existed; this is perfectly true. 
There is rarely room for a selection of systems. The plan to be adopted 
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must suit the facts. If the Muhammadan conquest obliterated 
the old village institutions and brought zamfudars' of estates 
into a position of prominence (which is a question of fact and of local 
experience), the zamiiid^ri system (with which permanence of 
assessment has no necessary connection) is inevitable. If there 
are no zamfndirs, but the villages show a strong tribal organisation 
and a joint title to the entire area of a village, whether waste or cul¬ 
tivated, a system dealing with the body through its headmen, is 
equally sure to develop itself. If the village consists of individual 
holdings, its bond of union being such as has no reference to 
common landholding or united responsibility of any kind, a rai- 
yatwari system or method of dealing with each landholder indi¬ 
vidually, is the only one which is practicable without injustice, and 
without a purely artificial creation of au upper proprietary title 
over the whole village. 

In the latter case, indeed, there is room for some historical ques- 
tiouiug, whether the individual holdings are not a decayed form of 
a communal form which has survived elsewhere. There can be 
no question that both forms do exist, and when an officer accus¬ 
tomed to deal with joint villages, and impressed with a belief that 
dealing with one proprietor .or one body of proprietors through a 
representative headman, gives the simplest and most workable form 
of revenue management, it is not surprising that, as Mr. Elpbiu- 
stone did in Bombay, be should raise the question of origin, and 
cast about him to find traces of an original grouping of lands, and 
a means for restoring the responsibility of the body as a unit of 
revenue management. 

^ 2 .—affords att illustration of the different origin of 

villages^ 

On questions of this sort the Madras Presidency affords 
peculiarly interesting information. 

We have historical evidence to show that the original inhabit¬ 
ants, it is said Mongolian in race and Dravidian in speech, were 
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chiefly pastoral, and that they certainly had no communal organi.r 
eation as regards the plots of land that were cultivated. In 
the process of time a wave of Hindu emigration passed over 
them. 

The races mingled to a great extent, but some of the aboriginal 
tribes remained as predial slaves to the landholders, and others 
fled to the mountain ranges. The circumstances of agricultui’e 
in these forest-clad hills are always unfavourable to the development 
of land communities, because all over India the aboriginal races 
cultivate only by the method of forest-clearing, whicdi is called 
knmri, jdm, bewar, dalli, and by many other names in different 
parts of India. As laud so cleared yields only one or two crops, 
after which the site has to be abandoned, the nomad habits of the 
tribes are necessarily maintained, and settled property on land does 
not arise. Nor did the first Aryan immigrants establish a joint 
system of holding land. 

Whether it was the intermixture of the aboriginal races, or 
that the circumstances of the new home and the conditions of 
agriculture affected them, we cannot now conjecture; but they did 
not by tribes, clans, or groups of families, occupy defined tracts of 
land, regarding the whole as the property of the section, and divid¬ 
ing it out or managing it for tlie common benefit, according to 
their own rules. It is indeed probable that the admixtui'e of races, 
the aborigines and the immigrants—themselves possibly not homo¬ 
geneous—tended to prevent any common bond, or possibility of any 
common rule of shaiing: that is all I can venture to say. They 
associated in villages, because without such association life would 
not be possible; tl»ey recognised a headman who managed their 
affairs; they had village servants and village artisans who ren¬ 
dered services to the group and were employed within its limits, 
but each man had Ids own individual cultivation as he pleased, or 
as his means enabled him to undertake it, and neitlier claimed any 
common interest with his fellows in the waste beyond the limits of 
his fields, nor recognised any common interest in his neighbour's 
responsibility to the ruling power for land revenue payments. 
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This first Hindu immigration in time was followed by a 
second^; but this time the people who came were evidently not of 
tlie same class as tlieir predecessors; they were distinguished by 
warlike habits and organisation, and seem to have belonged to the 
race now represented in Upper India by tiie B^ajpiits. 

In Northern India the later Aryan tribes appear under two 
very different forms as regards their land organisation. The 
Panjab shows most clearly the tribes settling down as entire people 
in defined areas and resulting ill village communities each com¬ 
plete in itself, llajputana, on the otlier hand, and many other 
l>laces show a totally different system in which village communal 
organisation had no part. The tribes only appeared in small bands, 
and became the conquering rulers of the country without furnishing 
a largo proportion of the local population. Exactly the same differ¬ 
ences followed the immigration of tliese races when they proceeded 
soutliward to Madras. They introduced in fact two different sys¬ 
tems of landholding, just as they did in Upper India", 

§ 3 .—The divismis of the Madras territory. 

The Madras Presidency, both as regards the effect of these immi¬ 
grations and otherwise, may be roughly divided into three tracts— 
(!) the North or Telugu country, extending as far south as the 
Nellore district; (2) the Tamil country,below Nellore and to the 
east and south of Mysore, including the districts of Cliingleput, 
North and South Arcot, Salem, Tanjore, Madura, and Tinnevelly; 

and (3) the West Coast, Kanara and Malabar (the rest—Cochin 

« 

and Travancore—being Native States). 

Now, the Teliigu country seems to have retained most of the 
earlier Aryan or non-united villages, but this part of the country 
was, as we shall presently see, so completely dominated by the 

^ See “Standing Information” iregiirding tlio Admini«tration of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency (Government Press, Madras. 2nd edition, 1879), page 7H et sej. 

* This important fact does not seem to have struck the able author of the histori¬ 
cal sketch in tho “Standing Infonnatioii, " who includes the Nair chief tain* of Mala¬ 
bar and the village-founding who have left traces in Chingleput and elsewhere 
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Muhammadan institutions, that, in fact, it is almost like Bengal 
in the decay of village forms. 

The Tamil country was occupied by that part of the second Aryan 
immigration which fouiuled village communities, while the Western 
Coast was conquered by the military or Uajput portion, and these 
developed no communities, but a system of strongly individualised 
landholding (as in llajputana of the present day), the bond of 
union being military retainership and graduated succession of chiefs. 


§ in which joint viUages ap^.ear to have exuted. 

\ 

I must first of all devote a brief si)ace to the history of the 
village community districts. 

Communities of this kind are always liable to change. Under 
the most favourable circumstances, the joint body will be divided, 
and shares forgotten; the tendency is, in the nature of things, 
to progress or to pass from joint-ownership to severalty. The 
dominant race dies out, or is supplanted; the military power 
demands a heavy revenue, and they fail to pay; outsiders come in, and 
take their place with the original soil-owner^, till either all sink to 
a dead level of individual occupancy, or the old soil-owners are only 
kept in remembrance by some distinctive names, and in some cases by 
some privileges or rights which arc desperately clung to, but are 
being perpetually washed away by the waves of time and change. 

There are still cases where the old land owning group has not 
died out, and where rents arc paid by the actual occupants to the 
original owners; such are the cases called swayatantram in 
Chingleput®. 

One important feature in such communities is, the reader 
will recollect, that within a defined area of laud, the whole, whether 
waste or cultivated, belongs to them ; aud when the time comes for 
extending cultivation or the waste becomes valuable, the question of 
the right to it is of great importance. In uon-united villages the 


^ Standing Information, page 7S. 
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villagers may make %ise of the neighbouring waste, but no one 
has a claim to anything more than his own holding. 

In the Tamil country, of which I am speaking, there are many 
cases where the village owners, however decayed, are still known 
by names indicating their being original owners or coparceners in 
the village, and still claim the waste : these claims are, however, not 
recognised by Government, except as a preferential right to take 
up the land for cultivation before outsiders^, but not before othcv 
landholders (who may not bear the ancient title) of the village. 

Evidence is not wanting to show that, at the first establish¬ 
ment of these immigrants, the land was divided out into a series of 
allotments or villages. (If there was any larger grouping superior 
to the village, it is not now traceable, and probably never existed, 
except as a territorial division of the Rajahs dominions which wore 
never large.) The village group managed its own affairs; the 
land was divided into shares called “ploughs,”—equal or approx¬ 
imately so, as the soil allowed. The land so divided was, as usual 
in early tril)al settlements, liable to be re-apportioned by lot at 
intervals^; but in some districts this came to an end earlier than in 
others, and the divisioif was recognised as permanent. There were 
the usual objections to admitting outsiders; sales were rare or 
unknown, but mortgages were frequent, with, however, an under¬ 
standing for re-entry even after long intervals,—a curious fact 
which we shall see again in the case of Burmese tenures, and 
illustrating forcibly the early feeling against alienation of the land 
belonging to the group. 'When, however, an outsider was admitted, 
he was also admitted to all the incidental privileges of partnership 
profits from fisherlls, fruits, wastelands, &c. 

The names indicating the sharers^ right ai’e very various; we 
have terms signifying shareholding either in Tamil or Sanskrit, 
as karaik^ran, pasangkarni,. snrwadayam. But it is curious that 
the ancestral right has now become very generally indicated by an 
Arabic term “miris” (wdris—an heir), which may possibly have 

* Standing Information, page 78. 

^ Id,, page 81. 
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been introduced by the admission uf Muhammadans to the position of 
village coparceners, or because the Muhammadan conquerors gave it 
that name. In some cases the mirasi right passed into the hands 
of one individual by purchase or survivorship, and then the united 
village right is spoken of, especially in Tanjore, as ekabhogam.'' 

The whole of the mirasidars contributed to the village expenses 
(^'malba^^ of Upper India) by paying small taxes (proportions of the 
grain produce of eacli field) called mdrd. These were spent on feeding 
Brahmans on festivals, lighting village temples, feeding visitors, 
killing a tiger, and so forth. 

In some villages it became a custom for the original owners to 
claim a portion of arable land which was called *‘'grama-in^nyam,^’ 
or village free grant. 

The persons who resided in the village, but were not sharers or 
participators in communal privileges, were, as always under this 
system, numerous. They had to contribute to the village-taxes, and 
probably saved themirasis from contributing at all. 

Some of these were admitted as payakdris, paying rent besides 
the contributions. Others, however, had a more privileged position, 
paying fixed rents, and gradually acquired powers of alienating 
their holding. They were called ul-kudi, or inside cultivators.^' 
Mere tenauts-at-will wore outsiders," orpara-kudi. 

Under the exactions of the Muhammadan conquerors,^it was very 
natural that these outsiders, together with the privileged tenants 
and the original rairdsis, should sink very much to the same level; 
and the introduction of a raiyatwari system would then further 
confirm their position as equal in right over their own holdings. 

The cases where the dominant or mirdsifamilies claim an 
<)Ver-lords]np and take rents are few: they survive in the cases 
called Hwayaiantram in Chinglcpnt. 

The paiichayat government also seems to have given way to 
more automatic government by headmen. Manyams, or grants of 
revenue, were early introduced, esjiccially to remunerate village 
servants; and here was an additional cause for the community 
disappearing and the village headmen remairiug with hereditary 
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lauds and perquisities, analogous to the headmen of originally 
non-unifced villages,—the watand^r families of the Maratha 
countries, 

§ 5 ,—Districts in tohich the tribes effected a conquest^ and appeared 

only as rulers. The }Fest Coast, 

While, however, the tribes of the second immigration founded 
the village communities which thus arose and decayed, they only 
appeared in other districts as furnishing the ruling class, without 
settling as a people. It is in the West Coast districts that the 
features of tl)is organisation can best be traced. In Kanara and 
Malabar no communities ever existed ; the Aryan tribes did not settle 
there as a people, but at a later date certain Rajput chiefs took 
possession of the country and divided it out into estates. 

A vei’y interesting report on Malabar still exists, dating from 
the end of the last century, when a mixed Commission of Bengal 
and Bombay officers was sent to report on it”. This report tells 
us in detail how the Malabar Nairs arose, at least according to 
tradition which would appear to be founded on fact. 

It would seem originally that the country was held divided by 
certain Brahman families, who had a republican constitution and 
no head. They of course invented a fanciful history for the 
country. The Malabar country was called Malai-Yalam be¬ 
cause the deity caused the sea to recede and left the land so reclaimed 
to the Brahmans. I have, in another place, suggested that the 
Khsatriya King was a necessary part of the Hindu polity; true to 
this principle, it is^’elated that, in tl»e course of time, the Brahman 
landholders, being dissatisfied with the existing constitution, 
asked the king of the neighbouring country to send them a ruler. 
This he did by sending a Viceroy who was changed every twelve 
years. Bui at length a Vicei'oy, named Shco Ram, established him- 

^ Report of a Joint Commission from Bengal and Bombay appointed to inspect tlie 
state and condition of the province of Malnbar (prcBente<l to Lord Cornwallis} 
1792-93. (Reprinted at the Gazette Press, Fort St. George, 1662.) 
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self permiiiienily. In the process of time, Sheo Ram, it is said, 
embraced the faith of Islam; at any rate ho wished to retire from 
the Government, and he consequently divided the whole country 
among his Nair chiefs, who thus became the owners of a series of 
estates: there was no over-lord, and that is the reason why no 
laud revenue was paid, until later times, wlieu Haidar Ali conquered 
the country and then exacted contributions from the Nair proprie¬ 
tors, which soon crystallized into a I’egular laud-revenue. The 
Nairs occupied the land, leaving thoNamburls or original Brahman 
settlers, also in possession of their holdings. The Nairs' estates 
did not quite escape being disturbed, for, as Sheo Ram was going^ 
a cowherd, called Uri, asked for a share, and Sheo Ram having 
nothing left but his own town of Calicut, gave him this and hu sword^ 
of which Uri made great use by forcibly extending his share; he 
it was who founded the chiofship known as the Zamoriu (Samuri) 
of Calicut, 

It is curious that the report coutiimally speaks of the Nairs' 
estates as Nairships." 

Ill the ordinary course of things, these estates, as the families of 
the original chief expanded, would have broken up into groups, 
which would in fact have been ancestrally connected joint-Yillages, 
But the jungly nature of the country, and still more the curious 
customs of marriage and succession, prevented this^. ^ 

The nature of the country is such that large villages do not 
grow up. The holdings are gardens and clearings in the forest, with 
a few houses on each. The consequence has been that the descendants 
of the conquering families have become possessed of separate holdings 
called jaumi.''^ The ^^janmi " holding is now only registered as 
any other raij^ali tenure. The jaiimidar owners generally do not 
cultivate themselves, but employ tenants called ‘^patorakdr." But a 
large number of the estates are mortgaged under the peculiar 

7 The Bon of the chief did uot succeed, but tlie sisters' sons, and the sisters were 
only temporarily married to Nnmburis, Each son was established in a quillom or 
kolgum,—a separate ** Louse/’ and wLou the chief died, they succeeded in the 
order of soiiionty. 
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system of the country®, so that it may be said that janml ” lauds 
are generally either in the hands of mortgagees or of tenants. 

The estates are now owned jointly by the families. The joint 
inheritors, as already observed,’ arc the sisters* sons, and they have 
no power of permanent alienation. Such a family group is called 
a tarwad (tarawada), and is managed by a karwan or manager. 

In later times Arab traders (Mapllas) got hold of many of the 
lands, and, strange to say,—perhaps by the influence of contiguity 
and example—held the estates in the same way as the Nairs. 

It was in this way that the whole of Malabar came to be regarded 
as private property ; no waste land remained at the disposal of the ' 
State. The chiefs or janrnidars took the share of the produce from 
their tenants, and also seignorage on teak trees, ivory, and other 
jungle produce. 

Our Government assessed the land after cession by Haidar Ali, 
who as conqueror had introduced a land-revenue. 

§ 6 ,—The Tehifjn country. 

In the Tehigu country, in which mostly survived the 'village 
institutions of the Krst immigration, there are also traces of these 
chief's* ^states which in many cases developed into zamindaris 
under tlio rule of the Muhammadans. Indeed the long and 
persistent dominance of the Muhammadan power in the Tclugu 
country has served more completely to obliterate the organisa¬ 
tion of both the first and second Hindu immigrations than else¬ 
where. 

It is hence almost a matter of conjecture what the early system 
was; but it seems that in the Telugu country the village coni- 


^ Permanent alienation was hold to deprive the land of its privileged position 
as ail estate not paying revenue; hut mortgages became very common, so much so 
that a regular race of mortgagees arose in Malabar, and the names deBcriptive of 
different kinds of mortgage are various. The chief feature in all of them seems 
to be that the mortgage is for a number of years, and that the mortgagee is bound 
to bring the produce strictly to credit; after paying the interest on the sum advanced 
the rest goes to reduce the capital debt. If a mortgage is renewed, it is usually so 
on the payment of a due or fee which goes to reduce the debt. 
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munities were never developed as .in the Tamil country, but that the 
villages were founded on the non-united type, held together 
by the system of hereditary village servants and officers. It is said, 
indeed, that a tenure akin to the mirasi of the Tamil country is 
traceable in the recognition by the Mnharamadaus of a class of cul¬ 
tivators whom tliey called kudim or ancient. But if I may hazard 
a conjecture, I should say that the probability is that they were 
the original village holders, who were dominated over by some 
later .chiefs, conquerors, or grantees: they were recognised as 
entitled to some consideration and allowed certain privileges, and 
when the chiefs became zamiiidars under the Muhammadan 
rulers, these privileged occupants were spoken of as ^^kadfin;” 
the existence of such is therefore no necessary indication of any 
true joint-village system. 

The interest of these facts in illustrating the question so 
frequently arising in our study of the Central Provinces, Berar, 
and Bombay is, that here we are able to account for the two forms 
of village organisation, each having a separate origin ; and although 
the tendency of the one form to decay and pass into the other 
is shown, still there is no reason to believe that the early or nou- 
nnited type of village was ever a communal form. 


§ 1 ,^The Muhammadan conquest. 

The effect of the Muhammadan conquest has now to be con¬ 
sidered. The tendency of it was, not to change radically the laud 
systems of the conquered country, but to modify them indirectly. 
In Bengal, for example, the Mughal sdbahdar never set himself 
to work to eradicate village institutions, or to introduce a new system. 
Akbar^s settlement was in every respect calculated to keep things 
as they were, and simply to secure the State in its punctual reali¬ 
sation of its share in the produce—a share which was payable 
to the Hindu ruler as much as to them; but when the State began 
to appoint revenue agents to collect the revenue, then it was that 
the original village system, being in natural decay, gave way, and 
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enabled the revenue agents^ by the mere force of circumstances, to 
grow into tlie position of ^ proprietor ^ of the whole. 

In Madras the effect.ofthe Muhammadan conquest varied. The 
Northern Circars, tlie ceded districts, the Nellore district, and 
the Telugu country, form the portion tliat was longest under the 
Muhammadan I'ule. The southern part of the peninsula knew it only 
for a shorter time, tljc district of Tanjore never having been under 
the rule at all; the districts of Triclnnopoly, Madura, and Tin- 
nevelly were under it for about a century. The Coast districts, 
where Kanarese and Malayalam are spoken, were only under the 
Muhammadan rulers of Mysore for a comparatively short time. 

It so happened that the Northern Circars were the first territo¬ 
ries to come under our rule, and liere the Muhammadan rule had 
established the system of zamfndaris most completely. The zamiii- 
dar had, as in Bengal, become proprietor in the usual way. He 
had to make good a heavy assessment to the State, and he conse¬ 
quently had to employ village farmers under him, whose first care 
was to get in the revenue; consequently he located cultivators for 
the waste as he pleased, and if he found that the original occupant 
of cultivated land did not manage properly, or did not pay, lie un¬ 
ceremoniously thrust him out. No wonder then that the original 
land-tenures were obliterated, and the zamindar became the land¬ 
lord. 


§ 8 .—Early measures of the British Government. 

The Permanent Settlement. 

The early measures of the British Government were simply 
based on the existing state of things. It was found that besides 
the zamfnddri lands there were others called “ havcli^' lands, not 
held by middlemen, but directly under Government. The lands 
were leased out annually or on short settlement^, and in some 
cases lump sums were assessed on the entire village. About the 
same time as the Madras Government undertook the charge of the 
Northern Circars, the Bengal Government entered on the manage¬ 
ment of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa. 
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When the permanent settlement with zamfnddrs was intro¬ 
duced in 1793, the Court of Directors in 1795 desired the Madras 
Government to adopt the same system. This was objected to, but 
was ultimately ordered. Tiie Northern Circars were accordiug*ly 
permanently settled. The haveli lands were parcelled out into 
states of convenient size, and were sold as mootahs (mutthd) to the 
highest bidder. 

But at the same time other territory was in possession of 
Madras. The country about the capital, known as theJaghire'' 
(jagir), had been granted by the Nawab of Arcot. This was settled 
in 1794 uuderMr. Lionel Place, who, having hero found villages own¬ 
ing to the joint constitution, established a joint-village settlement. 
But this country also came under the orders for permanent settle- 
ment, and here again the lands wore parcelled out into mootahs 
and sold. Regulation XXV of 1803 (Madras Code) was then 
passed, declaring the zamiiulars and inutthadars proprietors, and 
making their assessment pernrianent. 

While these measures wore in progress, the districts known as 
the Ceded districts were given over by the Nizam of Hyder¬ 
abad, and in 1801 the Nawdb of Arcot^s domains were ceded, 
so that the Presidency assumed its present form. 

These districts also exhibited to some extent the effects of 
Muhammadan rule. Some of the lands formed estates held by chiefs 
called Poligars (Palegara), and their Paleiams (Pollams) became 
zamindan estates permanently settled. 

§ 9 .—The introduclion of the raiyalwdri system. 

There were, however, large tracts of country that had not been 
parcelled out into estates; in these there were simply the 
original villages: and this circumstance gave rise to the introduc¬ 
tion of the raiyatwdri system. 

A large tract, spoken of as the Baramahkl (the Salem district), 
was among the territories so held. A Commission was appointed to 
settle it (in 1793), among whom was named Captain Monro. The 
Commission did not here find united village oommunitie s: at any 
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rate it dealt rather with individuals than with village communi¬ 
ties®. The Commission actually carried out a survey and a lield-to- 
field assessment. But while this was going on, the agitation about 
n permanent settlement was at its lioight^ and the result was 
that, in spite of what had been done, a permanent settlement was 
ordered for Barainahiil, and between 1803 and 1805 the land was 
divided into mootahs which were sold to the highest bidders. This 
plan, however, failed so conspicuously that it had to bo given up. 
Munro was evidently the active spirit in these parts, and the result 
was that, a few years later, the progress of the permanent settle¬ 
ment under Regulation XXV of 1802 was further stopped, and 
the settlement became raiyatwari. It may be added that in other 
parts also where the mootah system failed, the system became 
ruiyatwari j and such was the influence of Muiiro^s views, that everf 
where there had been joint-village settlements, they were abandoned. 

The joint system did not die out immediately. The previous 
sketch of the land-tenure history will have shown how these joint 
villages survived in many places, Mr. Placets settlement in 179i, 
though overruled, had distinctly recognised them. And in 1808 
the Court of Directors had distinctly sanctioned the trial of the 
joint sjrstem in several districts. Munro was, however, accus¬ 
tomed to the purely raiyatwhvi system, and being a very able man, 
and having persistently advocated his system, his efforts were not 
without influence. 

It must entirely depend on the natural vitality of the village 
system whether it can be relied on. There can be no doubt that 
some of the village settlements did not work in Madras, and in some 
cases speculators got hold of villages—a sure sign of failure. 

Colonel Munro visited Europe, and it is highly probable that 
his views largely affected the decision of the Court of Directors. 
However this may be, in 1817 the abandoument of the village system 
was ordered, and though the Board of Revenue remonstrated, it 
failed to carry the point, and raiyatwdrisettlemcut'became general. 


^ Standing luformation, page 92. 
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§ 10 .—Progress of the raiyaiwdfi system^ 

The system of 1817 was well adapted to the districts where the 
villages were nou-united, and took its place without difficulty even 
where the villages were really joint, because, as a matter of fact, 
time aud circumstances had destroyed or impaired their distinctive 
constitutiou. But the same results were not everywhere attained. 

Malabar and Kanara never had village communities, nor did. 
the chiefs" estates resemble zamindaris; but on the other hand they 
were unaccustomed to the idea of a Government assessment. 

There wore serious riots, but these at last being quelled, a raiyat- 
wari settlement was adopted recognising each holding separately. 

In Malabar the country is divided into taluqas, these into am- 
shams (amisham), and the amshams into deshams; each has its 
revenue officials. The adhigari with an accountant or menon 
(menavan) is over the amsham, and a mukyastam over the 
desham. 

In Kanara, also, there were no villages, only individual holdings : 
the Government assessment or shist” was based on the amount of 
seed it took to sow the land. It had been in former days assumed that 
it took 2^ kattis to the acre ; and the produce was held to be twelve 
times the seed, or 25 kattis. This was apportioned, 7^ kattis to Gov¬ 
ernment, 7^ to the landholder, and 10 to the person whom he, ac¬ 
cording to universal custom, employed to till the laud. An account 
had therefore to be made out for every landholder, according to his 
cultivation, whether permanent or kumri, and this was called 
warg.^^ In course of time the warg^^ got to mean the holding 
or lands to which the account was applied. 

Here, there being no field survey, the raiyatwirf system was so far 
modified that the asssssraent was not on the field, but on the holding. 

The Muhammadan Governments, on their usual plan, tried to 
raise the old assessment by kattis, and as they could not conve¬ 
niently alter that, they added to the shist ” various extra cesses 
called '' shamil,^^ and the total was called berij or beriz. The British 
revision of this is spoken of as the ^^tarao beiij.^^ 
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In Kmiara each bolding or warg hag its house upon it; the’ 
headmen of groups of land are called paid ; and every group of 
holdings, called magaiicor taraf, has an accountant called shauabhog 
(shanbogue). 

It should be remembered llial the holdings are not usually culti¬ 
vated by the jauindar or holder, but more frequently by tenants. 
Rut the tendency of the raiyatwdii system is to obliterate this dis¬ 
tinction, and CJoveriiment may deal with a patorakar or cultivator, 
although ho has to pay a rent to a janindar over him. 


§ 11 .—Stafe of the setflemenis in 1S20, 

In tlie spring of 18:20 Munro became Governor of Miidras, 
and of course then the ascendancy of the raiyatwari system was 
secured. 


At the time, however, of the orders of 1817^*’the permanent 
settlement prevailed in Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Ilajamaiidri, Masuli- 
patam, Guntoor, Salem, Chingleput, Cuddalorc, and some of the 
Pollams'^ of Chittoor, The village system was in force in'the 
Ceded districts—Ndlore, Aroot, Palnad, Triclunopoly, Tiunevelly, 
and Tanjore. The raiyatwari system was only fully established 
in Malabar, Kanara, Coimbatore, Madura, and Dindigal, 

Under the new orders, whenever village leases expired, or mootahs. 
or zannnd'uls lapsed or were bought in, the raiyatwari system was 
introduced. 


§ 12 -—Present state of the seillements. 

About one-fifth of the Presidency now remains permanently 
settled, chiefly in the north, with some Palegara estates elsewhere. 
It is curious thpt the Permaueut Settlement Regulation of 1802 
I'emains on the statute-book, but no general Regulation or Act exists 
legalising the raiyatwarf system or laying down any principles as to 
assessment, revision, and so forth. 

There are only separate enactments for the protection of landed 
interests and for the realisation of the Government dues. 



Standing: lufuniiHtion, page 96. 
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Section IL—Madras Tenures of the present day. 

I,—Indm holdings. 

§ 1 .—Method of settlement. 

It will be convenient, before proceeding to the description of the 
eettlemcnt proceedings, to finish the subject of land-tenures by ex¬ 
plaining how the different forms of landholding now appear. 

In the first place 1 must allude to the question of inam lands. 
In the early days of our rule, it was found that all kinds of alienation 
of revenue had taken place, and it was necessary to enquire into all 
these and see what were really valid and proper, and what were not, 
and what terms should be arranged for all such as were duly main¬ 
tained. l^hc I nain Commission was established in 1858. The work 
is now completed. The grants spoken of as inams are proprietary 
grants, carrying with them.either a total exemption from a revenue 
payment, or a modified payment. 

In Madras, in^m holdings refer always to the land-iright as well 
as to the favourable rate of i-evenue, and are quite distinct from 
jagirs, srotriyams (shrotriems), &c., which arc mere assignments 
of the Government revenue in favour of some person, who was in 
no sense owner of the land, and had notliingto do with the manage¬ 
ment of the land, having only the right to receive h\s revenue 
payment. This clear distinction we have found not maintainable in 
Upper India, where a jagirdar might or might not be the owner of 
the laud as well as the assignee of the Government revenue. 
Inams were created very,mucli as other grauts of the kind in 
India. The “ Standing Informatiou classes thorn into nine kinds. 
The student will better recognise them with reference to what he 
has read of other provinces, if 1 exhibit them as follows 

I.—Connected with shrines, temples, and religious persons. 

* II.-—(<z) In support of schools, bridges, wells, rest-houses, &c. 

(6) lu support of irrigation works, called dasabhaudam^ 
found only in certain districts. 
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III. —Held by Goveruraeufc offioials^ court favourites, &c. 

IV. —Held by relations, cadets, personal servants ami house¬ 

hold priests, &c., of zamind^rs^ and chieftains' f^iniiiee, 
(occur in the North Circars and Paleyams of Madura). 

V.—Held for police services (c/. the gli^twali and other such 
tenures in other provinces). 

VI.—(rti) Village, revenue, and police officers for serviccs- 
(6) Artisans of the village (“ watun " lands, &c.) 

The work of the Commission consisted in confirming such of the 
grants as were valid, and placing the title on a sound basis. In most 

I 

cases these holdings were on condition of service of some kind (for 
example, in classes IV and V above); the grant may have been only 
for life, or it may haVe been liable to escheat on failure of male 
heirs in the direct line. In most cases all the peculiarities were 
abolished; the Commissioner proposed terms, and if these were ac* 
cepLed the grant was enfranchised,^' confirmed to the holder 
on u simple perpetual tenure, a ^ quit-rout/ or fixed assessment below 
the ordinary rate of field assessments, being paid by the holdcM-^ 
A permission was given under certain rules to inain holders to rcdeeiii 
the quit-rent assessment, but it has been very sligliLly made use of, 

IL-^The Zamnddri teunre, 

§ 2.— Its varieties. 

The feature of these is, that the whole land, waste* or tilled, 
within a given estate or area, belongs to the proprietor, whose 
absolute title is declared by Jlegnlation XXV of 1802. 

The assessment is in one lump sum for the whole, and is per¬ 
manent; but the zamindar may be liable to cesses, \\|^ter-rates, and 
other taxes: it is the land a'^sessment only that is permanent. 

* The Commission closed In 1869, and the foj'raiil duties transferred to a Member 
of the Board of Uevenue for tiny occasional matters thac mif^lit still remriiu to be 
disposed of. The total number of in^ms enquired into and settled was 407,001/jiffcct- 
iiifl'an area of ab)ub six and a quarter millions of ticres. The “quit-rent ” now 
fixed amounted to close upon twelve and a half lahhs of rupees. 
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There are some varieties of zannndarf tenure. First there are 
certain ancient zamiudaiis which were in existence before 1802 : they 
.exhibit all the above characteristics^ but succession to them is gov¬ 
erned by primogeniture, yoDnger sons being entitled to mainten¬ 
ance only ; and the zamindar cannot alienate beyond his own life¬ 
time. Examples of this ancient form of estate are the Vizianagrara 
zammdan and that of Venkatagiri in the Nellore district. 

Next there are ordinary zamindiiris, the result of the permanent 
settlement of llegulation XXV, sometimes they are held by zamiri- 
dars properly so called ; sometimes they are proprietary estates, 
such as those of mootahdars,—the holders of parcels of land made 
into mutthas as already described. These exhibit the cliaracter- 
istics above given, only that there is no ^primogeniture and no 
restriction on alienation. 

The Palegdra (Polygar^s) estates are very similar. Most of 
them were treated under Regulation XXV, and got ^^sanads^^ or 
title-deeds like all the other zamindars, A few, however, called the 
unsettled Palciyams/^ got no sanad, and for a time it was sup¬ 
posed that the holders had only a life interest; this is now no longer 
held, and the so-called ' unsettled Paleiyams^ are in no way dilTcrent 
from other zamind&ris. 

All the inaradars, who have been settled with at quit-rents, also 
come under the category of ^^proprietary estates,'^ since they are 
absolute proprietors of all the lands in their grant, and the quit-rent 
is permaaently assessed. 

There are also certain proprietary rights in coffee lands, gardens, 
and'plantations in the Nilgiris, Palney^ and Shervaroy Hills, and the 
Wyuaad, which are proprietary estates, the revenue being redeemed. 

77/.—ZJftf tenure. 

§ 3 .—Compared witli that of Bombay. 

* 

In Bombay we found tbat tbe Revenue Code defined thi^ 
simple and prevalent form of tenure : it was practically, but not 
theoretically, a proprietary tenure, and the Act had avoided all 
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difficulties by describing’ tbe incidents, attribiitcs, and limitations- 
of tbe occupant's right without declaring that the right was in its 
nature of this or that kind. 

In Madras there is no legislative declaration on the subject to 
be found. The Regulation XXV of 1802, precise as is its declara¬ 
tion of proprietary right, can only be held to apply to those estates 
which came under its operation. Although the terms of theRegn- 
hition are general,# and show an intention to apply it to all 
Madras, as a matter of fact, it was not so applied. 

It seems, however, to have been traditionally accepted in Madras 
that the raiyat is owner of his hpkling®, and there has been 
perhaps some reluctance to interfere with him by survey of his 
land or enhancement of liis revenue, which may account for the 
late date at which Revenue Survey operations were introduced- Be 
this as it may, it is said that no practical diflicnlty has ever arisen, 
nor has any question ever required decision as to the theory of the 
raiyat's position. His tenure is practically the same as it is in 
Bombay; he can relinquish part or the wlmlc of his holding; he 
can ask for unoccupied assessed land^; his tenure is not liable to be 
put an end to, so long as be pays the revenue* assessed under the 
existing settlement or after revision ; his right is also freely alien¬ 
able and heritable, subject only to tbe condition of registering tbe 
transfer, without which the original holder remains liable for the 
revenue. The trees on all lands held by the raiyat under his 
patta—'for pattas are issued, as we shall see, for all holdings— 

2 III reporting to Government in 1871, with reference to niincrnl riglits, tlie 
Board of Revenue make the ftillowiiig rcinarky with regard to tlic riglit of the 
ordinary raiyat in Madras :—priiu^iplc has always been aflinnod, that the grant 
of land either under a ssamindar’s sanad, or on an ordinarif raiyatwdrl patta, conveys 
all the riglit, title, and interest wliich tiie Government was it:4cU‘ possessed of in such 
land, subject only to the payment •£ the assessment ” (The italics arc mine) 

® I have not found any mention of the restriction noticed in Bombay, thaf land 
must be used for agriculture, unless special permission is given otlu'rwise; nor is 
theroa penalty for occupying without permission unoccupied assessed liiud-'Only the 
assessment at ordinary rates is levied. Even in the case of unassossed land, which is 
not intended prob ably to bo taken up, the only restraint is that there may be a special 
and prohibitory rate assessed on it. 
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belong absolutely to him, and I do not find mention of any reser¬ 
vation of valuable trees of any kind ; only in Tinnevelly, there is 
a tax on palmyra trees {Borassus)^ which, however, can always be 
, redeemed at twenty years' purchase. The patta granted to the 
raiyat is not exactly a title-deed^ like the ^^sanad" of the 
zamindars ; it is an official statement of the facts of his holding and 
assessment, aiul may cluvnge at every annual jatnabandi, if the facts 
of his holding have changed. Under tliis gaiieral form of hind 
tenure all varieties of tenure, not being that of a zamiudav, 
mootahdar, or polygar, now appear. The descendants of the 
Malabar chiefs whose janfui" right (as it is called) I have 
already described,—the land-owners who call themselves mirasdar, 
are equally at the present day " raiyats,^' on the ordinary terms. 

§ 4 .—Some special features. 

The Madras system, speaking very generally, is averse to joint 
holdings; there is, unlike the Bombay law, no limit to the smallness 
of a holding for which a separate patta will be issued, and for which 
an entirely separate revenue responsibility exists. If once a joint 
patta is issued, it must, however, remain joint until all the parties 
agree to a division. 

The vestiges of special mirasi right® which survive under this 
method of raiyat occupancy right may now be noticed. 4 

In the first place, where traces of a claim to the waste on the 
part of the miiasid&rs or original landowners appear, though the 
absolute right is nob recognised, the unoccupied fields arc-assessed, 
and when application is made for them, the mirdisidars of the village 
are allowed a preferential claim* 

In the Chingicput district, where the old mir^sidars had 
managed to keep their villages more intact than in other parts^ 
the matter was arranged thus :—the common land was at settle¬ 
ment divided out among the mirdsidars according to their re¬ 
cognised shares: so much of the waste as was not assessed 

* ^ Standing Infonuatiou, 
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and used as grazing ground, &c., was left permanently unassess¬ 
ed, and marked off as grazing ground and firewood jungle for 
the village. Both the Madras system and the Bombay Reve¬ 
nue Code acknowledge this method of assigning defined plots 
of unassessed land to village use. Such land is not made into 
assessed numbers, and consequently cannot be applied for and 
occupied without express sanction. 

In the case of all waste taken up by nou-mirasi applicants^ 
as Well as on holdings by non-mirasidurs, abandoned and again 
taken up, they were liable to pay a fee of two annas in the rupee on 
the assessment, to the mirhsidars. This is called the swatantram, 
and is a kind of composition for the manorial right," or general 
oveilordship of the mirasidars*’*, which was formerly taken in the 
form of a share in tlie grain produce of all non-tnirasi lands. 

In some places there are kinds of special tenures which are, in 
fact, temporary leases granted by Government to encourage occupa¬ 
tion of waste tracts, and it is on the expiry of such a lease that 
the occupant can become an ordinary raiyatwari holder. Such 
leases are called kaul " (cowle ); they allow the grantee to hold 
the land free of revenue for a certain time, after which a gra¬ 
dually progressive rate is stipulated for. 

IK — 0/Jer Unures, 

§ 5 .—Waste land hjxsee. 

All land ■that is not held either on a zamiadari or on raiyat- 
tenure in the way described is at the disposal of Government. 
Some of this land is assessed and divided into numbers, only 
awaiting occupants; other is unassessed waste. 

But all land not occupied, whether assessed or not, may be 
either inside the boundaries of a village as laid down by the survey 
or not: if it is inside the village, some of it is set aside for graz¬ 
ing pui'poses, some of it for house sites, threshing-lloors, cattle- 

^ Chioglcput Report, and Standing Information, page 109. 
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stands, and other village purposes; that which is intended to be 
cultivated^ tray be applied for by any one, but subject to the 
preferential claims already alluded to. The status of the uuasscssed 
waste, is however a difficult subject, and one which cannot here be 
discussed. It is only in the hilly country that extensive stretches 
of unassessed waste arc found. 

§ 6 .—Tenancies and nnder-lenures. 

Even under the raiyatwari system there is room for the spring¬ 
ing up of tenancies: the landholder does not always cultivate his 
own land. 

And the peculiar liistory of some of the lands—for example, the 
holdings on the West Coast—gives rise to subordinate Imldings. 

In all ordinary raiyali tenures tlie tenancies are simply 
tenancies-at-will, either on terms of money-rent, or what would 
in Upper India be called baldi-—a share of the produce, usuall}^ 
half—metairios in fact. On the West Coast, whore the Nairs and 
other conquerors established an over-lordsliij) over the original 
inhabitants, the latter became virtually tenants under the “ janma- 
dars.” The raiyatwari system, however, does not very nicely 
regard the distinction between the over-lord and actual occupant; 
and sometimes the man why holds the jiatta may ho a landlord 
janmdar or, in South Kanara, a nuilavargdar, sometimes he may 
be a cultivator paying rent to a landlord. The revenue officer 
makes his record according to actual occupancy, and if tliere is a 
dispute it is settled by the Civil Court. 

§ 7. —Tenants 071 the West Coast, 

In South Kanara, however, tenants of two kinds are recog¬ 
nised, the 7mUgaini or hereditary cultivator, and the cbaligaini 
cr tenaut-at-will. The former pays a rent which is fixed and 
invariable: the teuancy is {)ermanent, eviction is allowed for 
non-payment only, and even then after compensation for permanent 
improvements. These tenants are the descendants of the original 
holders, who came to terms with and obtained grants from the 
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over-lord. The tenure is alienable without any permission of the 
over-lord, Mitlgainis now creatkl may stipulate for express terms. 
The ch-aligafni is the ordinary tenant for a term; often annuulj and 
may be either under a mulgafni or directly under the landlord. 

In Malabar the janmi tenure gives rise to various under-tenures. 
The kanam is a sort of zar-i-peshgi lease; it holds for twelve years. 
The tenant advances a sum of money which is in fact security 
Tor his rent; and when he pays the rent, he deducts the interest 
on the advance, and the Government revenue (if he pays it). If 
the lease is not renewed on its expiiy, the advance is repaid, 
together with compensation for permanent improvements. If the 
deed is renewed, a fee or deduction on the prineipal of about 20 
per cent, is understood between ilit" parties. A panayam is a lease 
somewhat similar, but is more like a mortgage : it is not fora fixed 
term, unless some term is expressly fixed in the deed, and im¬ 
provements are not, as a rule, allowed. 

A krfyikanarn is a lease for paraml)as,'^ or making gardens 
in forest or waste land. 

The above tenures are transferable, and death of either l<*ssor 


or lessee does not terminate them as long as there arc heirs in either 
family. An oidinary tcMianey-at-will is called ''vcruin pattani/^ 


Section III.— The S biTi-ESiioxT. 

§ \. — The Survey, 

Before the year 1853 no regular llevenue Survey had been 
attempted in the Presidency®, and tlic only maps were those pre¬ 
pared by the Military Institution between 1805 and 1820. As 
regards field measurements, the land revenue demand was either 
based on the village accountant's (karnam^s) unchecked statements, 
or on measurements made in haste and with imperfect rnaolnnery. 
In the year 1853 an experimental survey of villages in the South 
Arcot District was instituted. In 1858 a Superintendent of 


® Standing Information, page 140. 
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Revenue Survey was appointed, and work commenced. The settle¬ 
ment and demarcation of boundaries as well as the survey was done 
by the same establishment. The survey is of pi'ofessional* accu¬ 
racy. Its object is both revenue and topographical. The details 
of villages, fields, and holdings are only entered into in raiyat- 

districts; villages of zumuuhirs and other non-raiyatwdrf es¬ 
tates, ranges of liiils, forests, and so forth, are excluded, and are 
surveyed only for topographical purposes on such scale as may be 
required. 

The village boundaries are first settled, small villages are 
amalgamated and largo ones subdivided ; next the outline village 
maps so prepared are sent to liavc details entered. 

The boundario.s of every fieltl arc permanently marked with 
stone and every holding is registered. From the village maps are 
compiled ialuqa and district maps. Village maps are on a scale of 

1 mile =16 inches; taliiqa maps 1 mile = 1 inch; and district maps 

2 miles = 1 inch. The Presidency contains 1-11,429 square miles^. 

§ 2 .^—The field or mrveij number. 

The size of fields differs from that described under tbe head of 
Bombay. There is now no minimum size. Rut the maximum for 
the two main classes of irrigated (wet) and rainfall (dry) cultiva¬ 
tion is 2 acres and 4 acres respectively,—12 acres for very poor 
dry cultivation. The field or survey number is adopted for con¬ 
venience of survey only, so that inside tlie number^' may be 

^ Up to the close of 1878-79 the following survey work hud been done 

S(l. milcB. Sq. miles. 

Villages surveyed on 16-inch scale . • . 48,478 

Zamfndiirf estates, lull tracts, &c., on 4, 2, aud 

1-inch scale 41,195 

Topographical survey.. 3,000 

-44,196 

Remaining to be done— 

lEeveiiue village survey . . . 10,112 • 

Topographical.41,644 

The rate of work is about 1,200 miles of revenue survey in the year, and it 
was expected that the whole would be complete by 1892-93. 
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several fields; each field is distinguished«by a lettei^ so that one 
number^ say 21, may contain fields 21A, 21B, 21C, and so on. 

§ 3.— No Joint numbers, 

I have already indicated that joint holdings arc not encouraged, 
the survey demarcates all shares and separate holdings, and registers 
them; and a separate patta is issued for each ; there is no such 
thing as one large field witli one occupant, who is the registered 
or principal occupant, with whom the Government deals, unless his 
co-occupants or co-sharers apply to have their ‘ recognised shares ' 
recorded. In Madras all separate shares are demarcated and 
registered ‘separately, and' all separate holdings are surveyed also; 
it is only when several fields are all in one holding that they may 
be clubbed within certain maximum limits and surveyed as one. 

There is under such a system still less room than ever for 
gradations of rights over the saijie laud,—in raiyatw^ri holdings 
I mean—every separate share is a separate thing. 

§ 4.— The assessment. 

The principles may be briefly sketched as follows 

I.—There is a soil classification which appears at first sight 
rather complicated. 

The main classes are generally as follows 

(1) Alluvial and exceptional soils: rich island soils of excep¬ 

tional fertility, garden and other soils ' permanently im¬ 
proved^ and of better quality than ordinary cultivated land, 

(2) “ liegada^^ soil: the varieties of ^ black cotton soil/ 

(3) Ferruginous: several varieties originating from laterite 

and sandstone. 

(4) Calcareous: soils of chalk and lime (these have not 

occurred as yet in any district settled). 

(6) Arenaceous: sandy soil originally deposited by the sea on 
coast districts. 

Each of these classes may be subdivided into clay,'^ 'Moam/' 
and sand/' according as either element predominates. 
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It is not necessary, however, to fix a different rate for each of 
tliese numerous varieties, for the produce of a considerable numl)er 
of different soils may bo generally uniform; consequently all the 
soils are blocked” under orders” (called tarams)^ each contain¬ 
ing from three to five grades or ranks. 

Then a ''grain value” has to be determined for each class : 
that is, taking the kind of grain usually grown on the particular 
class in question, experiments are made (often very Numerous) and 
an average quantity of production per acre is deduced. This average 
is carefully reduced, so as to be true gen#'rally—allowing for bad 
seasons and fallows. 

The (jovernmeut share -of tliis gross produce is stated to he 
at a maxirnuin of JJO per cent., the average being -about 23 
])er cent. 

This grain share is now valued by commuting it into money 
on the basis of the average prices ruling ou the raiyals' selling 
months during the twenty years preceding the order. * 

Tims it may happo!i that black clay of the 2ud grade, black 
loam of the 3rd grade, red sand of the 1st grade, and hla(;k sand 
of the 1st may all be sufficiently alike in produce to warrant thoir 
all being rattal at one rate and placed in one taram,—which may 
. he the third taram in the localitv. And then further: the villan^es 

V o 

have to be taken in groups or circles. Thus I find that wet land 
ill Coimbatore was formed into three groups^ and all the soils 
were ordered under one or other of nine tarams. The first taram 
is only in the first group, Nos. 3 to 7 were common to all groups,— 
the 8Lh was in the 2nd and 3i'd, and 9th in the tUird group only. 

"The object of village-groupingas regards dry lauds is mainly to 
correct inequalities in respect of proximity to roads and markets ; 
while in the case of wet lands, the principal criterion is the nature 
and quality of the water-supply. It is not always necessary to 
form any groups for dry lands. The result of grouping is to decide 
the application of the tarams. Thus in Coimbatore the wet lands 
of villages in the first group were assessed aecording to their classes 
and grades at the revenue-rales of the first seven tarams; in the 
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second group, the taranas numbered 2 to 8 inclusive were applied ; 
to the third group, turaras 3 to 9. 

Similarly the two groups of dry lands were assessed at the dry 
rates of tarams 1 to 7 and of tarains 2 to 8 respectively^” 

The system will be easily understood by reEerence to tlie 
following table (tliere is a similar one for dry lands in the groups 
which I do not reproduce):— 


^Vet land in Cohibatore, 
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a's 







loam 

4/ 







yt sand 

2). 

4 

0 0 

5 

5 0 

fi 

4 0 

Red loatn 

3C 







„ sand 

2^ 







Black clay 

4^^ 







„ loam 

6/ 







„ sand 

3> 

5 

5 0 

0 

4 0 

7 

3 8 

Red loam 








„ sand 








Black clay 

S') 







„ sand 

4f 







Red loam 

St 

0 

4 0 

7 

3 8 

8 

3 0 

„ sand 

4) 







Red sand 

Black „ 

S) 

7 

3 8 

8 

3 0 

9 

2 8 


^ Quoted from Mr. Stack's Mmuoraudnui ou Ucvcuue SvtUcincut}) (Home 
Department, Goveruincnt of liuUn), pnges 330, 310. 
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As ail example of the whole process I may take the facts from the GotWvari 
district (Western delta). The {?ruiii values for the different crops wore taken as the 
result of some 1,300 experiments. They are given in MaSrus measures ” of 14 seer, 
for each nci*o:— 


Soil. 

Alluvial 

P(*rmunenlly ini])rove 



X 


Blv\ck 




Loam 
C. Sand 


f Loam 
Arenaceous < Sand 

t Heavy sand 


66G—tf56\ 
60(1—23.i 

600~13;5 

400—133 

433—100 

400—200 

333—200- 

206—100/ 


and so on for 
“ cholnm/’ 
“ raggi,” and 
black paddy 
respectively. 


White paddy. 

1,200-666 

1,000—133 
l,2tj0—533 
933—333 

733—566 
633—400 
460-333 


One-sixth was deduelod for vicissitudes of season. 

To obtain the prices, price lists of the selling months were examined, and 
the rates taken were— 

(Por f^nrcc fgarisa) 

(of heers). 

AVhite paddy . . . . 72 Us. 

Kumboo ..... 60 

(and so on,) 

Next, cultivation expciuscs wi‘re estimated at per acre :— 




Soil 


Penhancntly improved 


Black 


( Clay 
< Loam 
t Sand 


Dnv. 

Kumboo. 
lls. A. Us. A. 

3 8—3 4 

4 0—3 8 
3 


'* u — a o > 
3 4—2 121 
2 4-2 O) 


and so on 
for other 
crops. 


WfiT. 

White paddy, 
Rs. A. Rs, A. 

5 8—5 4 

l> 4—4 13 

6 0—i 8 
5 0-4 13 


(and so on.) 

The revenue rate was then approximated to a moiety of the net produce. 

The same rate was taken for wet and dry binds, the increase for wet lands botiig 
made by adding a water rate. 


Thus— 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 



Rs. A. 


lU. 

A. 

Permanently improved 

. 5 0 

• • 

2 

0 

( 

4 0 

• • 

0 

8 

Black < T.oam 

■ .30 • 

• 

0 

6 

(. Sand 
(and so on.) 

. 2 4 

• 

0 

6 


' In order to apply these figures, by way of example take the kumboo crop on 
black clay soil. 
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The full yield by tbe table is 600 measures, or 900 seers. The average price of the 
of kumboo is Its. GO; 000 seers is u little ovei* Jth of <jarc€. The value 
therefore commuted per acre is about Rs, 12-10. The cost of cultivation, as shown 
ill the table, is. Us. 4-0. Then the act pruduce is Um^ 8»10, and the revenue demand 
if taken at half would ho Its. 4 5, or taking 30 per cent, of the gross produce Ks, 3-12- 
Tho maximum rate for the 1st taram of tlio Ist group of dry land at Bs. 4-0 is 
moderate. 


§ 5.— Water-rate. 

It will be observed that there is some difference in the method 
adopted For assessing irrigated lands. In the Godavari, and Kistna 
deltas, the land is assessed at dry rates, an*l then a water-rate is 
added for irrigation : but this plan is not followed in other districts 
(although it was recommended) ; where there are Goveniniciit canals 
a water-rate is levied. 

But lauds watered from wells are treated as permanently 
improved dry lands®; where water 1ms to be applied by the labour 
of a lift or by balingj a reduction of one rupee is made in the wet 
rate, except in Tricliinopoly, where lands so watered are only assessed 
at dry rates. 

§ G.— General description of Madras settlement, 

Tbe following general account of the object of the survey 
and settrement in Madras^^ will be road with interest:— 

“J. llio surmy (ineluding demarcation of boundaries), —The survey 
combines the /Operations of a revenue or cadastral survey with those of a per¬ 
fect topograpliical survey on a Irigonomclrical basis. Tlic revenue survey 
proper, with few exceptions, is confined to land paying land-tax to tlie Govern¬ 
ment on the raiyatwan system. Lands held on tenure other than 1 ‘aiyatwari, 
ranges of hills, and tmets of waste laud or forest of inferior value, are excluded 
from the minute detailed field survey, and are topographically surveyed on a 
scale of two inches to a mile. The operations in raiyatwari lands are as follows ; 
the village boundaries are first settled, every turn of the line being permanently 
marked with stone; then “disputes are disposed of, irregular boundaries are 

* Unless, indeed, the Government has established a tank, an I wells arc situated 
within the ayacut; ” then the water in the wells is nssumed o be lerivcd by per- 
colntioi^from the Goveriiineut source and a water-ra*e is charged. (Ayacut—aya- 
kattu—is the limit or mensurcmciit around the tank within which the water-supply 
is given.) 

^ Admiuistrntioii Bepoi't., 1875-76, 
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adjusted, very small villages arc amalgamated, and very largo villages are sub¬ 
divided. After these preliminaries, the field boundaries arc permanently marked 
with stone, and every holding is registered. I^ain circuits of from 50 to 100 square 
miles arc carried out by the theodolite, the angular woik being checked by obser¬ 
vations for aziinutli at about every 60 stations. Village boundaries are also 
surveyed by theodolite, and check linos within the village forming minor cil^ 3 uits 
or from 100 to 200 aci’es are run. While the boundary work is being set up by 
Iraverso and ])Iotted, the fields are measured by cliain in triangles, so that 
■ when the measurennjnt books are received in office, the map is ready to receive 
the fields. After correction of any errors that may be found to exist, the area 
of each field is taken by computing scale, and the sum of the area so obtained 
is compared with the traverse area. The village map is then sent out for 
insertion of topographical details. Village maps are reproduced by lithography 
for tlyj use of the Settlement Department. 

“//. The ife{N.cmen(. —In making the settlement, it is necessary to obtain 
a general view of the eiuiracterihtics of each district about to be settled ; to 
ascertain ])articulai*s of the climate, rainfall, and physical features of such 
tracts or divisions as differ from eaoli otlier distinctly ; to search the Collector’s 
records for iiitbrmaiioii relative to the past history of the district, its years of 
plenty or famine, its land tenures, mode of taxation, and the cause of their 
gradual progress; to study the relative valutjs of such sources of irrigation as 
the various tracts i)osscss; to detonuine how dillereut tracts are affected by 
roads, canals, markets, towns, lull ranges or seaboard ; and to acquire a general 
idea of the prevailing soils in each tract, and the relative value of such black 
or red loam, sand, or clay as may be found to exist. Each tuluq is next visited, 
and the revenue officers and leading ryots assembled, and their opiuion asked 
regarding the relative values of villages under such and such irrigation, or in such 
and such a position ; information is also recorded as to the payment of labour, the 
method of cultivation pursued, the crops grown, the mode of disposal of surplus 
grain, and the markets mostly frequented. The villages are nt^xt formed into 
groups, with reference to their several advantages of irrigation, climate, soil, 
situation, ike., and a series of experiments is made to ascertain the yield of the 
staple grains. When this has been determined, a table is framed showing the 
yield of each class of soil, and this yield is converted into money by an average 
struck on 20 years’ market prices, with some abatement for traders’ profi.ts and 
for the distance that the grain usually has to be carried. From the value of 
the gross produce thus deterinitied, the cost of cu]tival;iou is deducted, and the 
remainder or net value of the produce is then divided, and onc-balf taken as the 
Government demand on the laud. This much is the work of the officer at the 


bead of each party, but in the meantime his Native establishment bas been 
employed in going over the villages and classifying the landd according to soil 
and circumstance. This operation is carefully watohed and checked, by the 
head of the party, who eventually prepares a scheme for the settlement of the 
whole or part of a district, and submits it (through the Director of Settlement 
and the Hoard of Itcveuue^ for the sanction of Government.” 
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Section IV.—The Records of Settlement. 

The system does not require all those important statements 
of rights, village customs, and so forth, that North Indian settle¬ 
ments do; and I find no mention of any record of rights other 
than the great general list of all fields^. This contains their 
numbers, and particulars regarding their boundaries, area, and 
assessment, and the name of each holder; this statement is the 
necessary complement of the detailed village maps. 

The register shows every field each separately held sub¬ 

division of a survey number), however small. 

From this a ledger (chiita) is made out, which shows each 
raiyat's personal account with Government. All the fields held 
by the same raiyat and the assessment on them are here brought 
together. A copy of this is given to each man, and constitutes 
his patta.^' These are altered, or entirely renewed, as the case 
may require, at the time of the annual jamabandi®. 

I have found no mention of any record of subordinate rights 
or any attempt (for example, in Malabar and Kanara, where 
there is commonly an over-lordship in land, or in cases of still 
surviving joint villages) to record the rents and rights of the 
inferior holders. These matters are all left to the people to settle, 
and to go to the Civil Court if they are in dispute. 


Section V.—Revision op Settlement. 

It is claimed for the Madras system that it affords extreme 
facility for a revision of settlement. The village accoiiutant keeps 
up forms in precisely the same form as the settlement register, 
and as this, to begin with, shows each holding, however small, os a 
separate item, the changes which take place in the holdings, 

^ In fact, an abstract which gronps the fields and their assessment hy the 
name of the holder. 

9 Id 1&77-78 the total number of pattas that had been given out was 2,569,101. 

• 2 T 
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the transfers, successions, and so forth, changes of wet to dry culti¬ 
vation, waste to cultivated, and so forth, are annually recorded. 

Consequently nothing is needed at a revision of settlement 
but to consider the changes necessary in the.revenue-rates; and 
this is chiefly a matter of calculation. For example, the ascertained 
grain produce is valued by taking a certain average price as the 
basis of commutation: this may at revision be altered. It is then 
easy to see that the existing rates may be raised or diminished ac¬ 
cordingly at so much per cent., and the calculation of the new rates 
is a mere matter of arithmetic. Or suppose that the commutation 
rate is not affected, but particular fields hitherto placed in one 
group should be placed in another, owing to their being benefited 
by a canal, a railway, &c.; those already in the first group would go 
into a new first group, in which the taram I'ates would be higher; 
those in the second would go into the old first group, and so on. 
Each renewal would affect the assessments by a single rate, whteh is 
usually 1 rupee an acre in wet land, and 4 anas an acre in dry land. 

As in Bombay, any increase on revision does not take account 
of improverffents resulting from the landowner's own expenditure of 
labour and capital, but from those made by the State,—the effect of 
roads, railways, canals, for example, or other circumstances which 
have enhanced the value of land and its produce independently of 
his own exertions. 

* 

Section VI.— Rkvenue Officials. 

§ 1 .—The District. 

There are twenty-one districts in Madras’, The " district " has 
the same meaning as elsewhere in India. But districts are very 
large: that of Bcllary contains, for example, over 11,000 square 
miles, and excluding the Madras and Nilgiri districts, which are 
exceptional, the average is 7,285 square miles, with over 1,600,000 
inhabitants and a revenue of about 3,75,00,000 rupees (revenue 

^ Two, Madrofl and the beinf^ oxcoptional in character (like Simla in 

Upper Indin) and containing one tnluq each. ^ 
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from all sources, not only land revenue—the same establishment 
controlling all). The enormous size of some of thepc charges has 
been the subject of remark, and it is probable that a change will be 
effected. 

The districts are presided over by Collectors. As elsewhere, 
there are Assistant Collectors (classified according to local custom 
as Sub-Collectors, Head Assistant or Principal Assistant, &c.) 
and Uncovenanted Deputy Collectors. The district is subdivided 
into taluqs under a '' tahsildar.” The number of these in a district 
varies from three to ten or more (excluding Madras and the 
Nilgiris). An average taluq is 700 square miles in extent, contains 
200 villages, a population of about 150,000, and yields land- 
revenue of about Rs. 2,50,000. Every tabsilddr lias subordinate 
Magisterial powers: he may be assisted by a deputy tahsildar. 
In every taluq there are officers called ' Revenue Inspectors,' whose 
fuiAions resemble those of the qanungo of other parts. Sub-Coi- 
lectors hold sections or divisions. Head Assistants hold two or 
three taluqs : the former are more independent, but both are under 
the control to a greater or less extent of the Collector. 

Collectors, as in Bengal, have also Magisterial—but no Civil 
Court—functions. 

§ Board of Re^jenue. 

There are no Commissioners^ of Divisions over Collectors. The 
Board of Revenue is the immediate and final controlling authority, 
subject to the Local Government. It c onsists of three Members, 
with a Secretary, Sub-Secretary, and establishment. 

It supervises all Revenue Departments, including Customs, Ab- 
kari (Excise), Stamps, and the Forest Department. 

§ 3.— Tillage Officers. 

Though many of the Madras villages were always of the non- 
united class, and those originally otherwise have fallen to decay, 

* There is an officer called the Commisaionor of tho Nilgiris. but he is a District 
Officer. • 
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still there is a recognised system of village officers, which is of great 
importance in the practical administration of the revenue system. 

Foremost among them is the headman and the village account¬ 
ant, the others form the usual artisan staff of a Hindu village. They 
include the banker, shroff, or iiotagar; the nirganti (niragante), 
who superintends the distributiouiitf irrigation water; the totti or 
taliari (talari), vctti or ugrani (the crop watchman, village peon, or 
menial servant, the rnahar, dher, &c., of other parts), the potter, 
the smith, the jeweller, the carpenter, the barber, the washerman, 
and the astrologer. 

The headman and the accountant will here alone concern ns. 
The titles of the headman, as might be expected, are as numerous as 
the languages and dialects in the Presidencys. He is usually 
the largest landholder in the village. In Madras he has small 
Magisterial and Civil Court functions, besides being the repre¬ 
sentative of Government in the village, aud the collector^ in 
the first instance, of the revenue. Potty cases of .assault, &c., 
are locally disposed of by him, and he hears suits for money 
and personal property up to Its. 10 in value; and with consent 
of parties he can adjudicate civil claims up to Rs. 100. He 
can also summon, with consent of parties, a village panchayat 
and then suits of any value can be decided without appeal®. 

The village accountant, whose functions are of groat impor¬ 
tance, is the “ karnam. ” 

These offices are often hereditary, and cases regarding their 

succession are enquired into under Regulation VI of 1831 without 

strict formality, and no Civil Courts can interfere in the matter^ 

» Thus we have the maniya ifoan (Tamil-with va/intions in Telugu and 
Karndta, the “ monegar ” of reports), pntcl (Hindi), naidu or nilyudu (Telugu), reddi 
or peddareddi (Telugu—in a superior easte of cultivators), poddakitpu (Telugu), 
natam k£rau (Tamil—corruptly nautuin kar, niitamgar, &c.) * 

‘ Madras Regulation XI of 1816 refers to headmen and their duties in refer- 
ence to police duty, repression of crime. &c. According to the words of the Regula¬ 
tion the * monegar ’ can set a man '• in the stocks ** for an affray, &c. This Regula- 
tion is still in force. 

^ But this does not apply to karnams in zamfnd^rf estates who are under Ref¬ 
lation XXIX o£ 1802. * ^ 
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§ ^^^Their remuneration. 

These officers may have lands held revenue-free or assessed with 
a ^'jodi'''^ or favourable rate of revenue ; or it may be that they have 
only an assignment of the revenue of lands in the occupancy of 
other persons; consequently disputes may occur® as to whether the 
iuam of the office consists in the land itself, or in the right to re¬ 
ceive a certain sum assessed on the laud from the occupant. 

Where there are no inam lands (the watan" of which we have 
spoken of in the Central Provinces), there may be dues in grain or 
money from the village householders. 

Rules have, however, been made, the tendency of which is to 
enable Government to take the payment of the officials of whom 
it requires public services into its own hands. The Act IV of 1861 
enables the villagers to be charged with a cess instead of the old 
village contributions: tins and other measures will enable Govern¬ 
ment in time, if it pleases, to substitute cash stipends for other forms 
of remuneration. A village service fund is formed, to which are 
paid the cesses if levied, and the quit-rent from inam holdings con¬ 
nected with village officers, &c. 


Section VII.— Revenue Business. 

§ 1 .—The Jamahandi, 

The yearly assessment of the revenue, called here, as in Bombay, 
jamabandi, is of great importance^ and of considerable difficulty. 

It is, of course, the essence of a raiyatwarf system that an an¬ 
nual jamabandi ^should be made: since the assessment is enforced 

B Hoard by the Collector under Madras Regulation VI of 1831. The eiuoluments 
of the village officers in land and fees now represent 57 lakhs of rupees (Standing 
Information, page 137). 

* And the reader will perhaps think of extraordinary and unnecessary com¬ 
plicity : such a system also must involve a great deal of work for informers ; 
indeed I have seen it stated that informers receiving rewards are regularly recog¬ 
nised. The immense power which this system must throw into the hands of Native 
subordinates and the opportunities for abuse of power by informers must be veryr 
great. 
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on every survey number and recognised share of it; but as the 
raiyat may hold more or less land in any year, it is necessary to 
Vnake out a list of what ho actually holds, and what the total 
assessment he has to pay on that comes to. In Bombay the jama- 
bandi is very simple; there is only the effect o£ new occupation 
(which is, of course, rare in districts where the maximum of culti¬ 
vation may long ago have been attained) or of relinquishment, or of 
some form of partition : once it is known what survey numbers or 
shaves of such numbers have stood during the year in the name of 
the holder, the revenue due is the simplest matter of calculation. 
It is far otherwise in Madras. 

In zammdari estates there is no variation on account of remis¬ 
sions and so forth. There may be, however, small alterations, as 
supposing a piece of the laud to have been taken by Government 
for public purposes and the revenue consequently remitted. So it 
is with the fixed quit-rent in enfranchised indms. • 

It is in raiyati lands that the yearly jamabandi is of impor¬ 
tance. 

First there may be (as in Bombay) the effect of relinquish¬ 
ment, and of the raiyat having occupied new fields : and this may 
include imauthorised cultivation of assessed numbers or of param- 
boka (porambokc), unassessed waste. But there have also to be 
considered (1) the water-tax, if any, (2) the charge on second crops. 

And there may be also several deductions, (1) the assessment of 
waste remitted, (2) occasional remissions, (3) fixed remissions, (4) 
deductions on account of village establishments, and sundry other 
deductions. 

The revenue being thus adjusted, there may be items of "mis¬ 
cellaneous revenue to be added. 

The jamabandi usually is made out after December when the 
most important crops have been harvested^^ 


And.consoquciitly many of the * remissioiiB,* &c.» depend on facts which are now 
past, and the traces of which disappeared : h^nce the neoesssity for informers and for 
ascertainment of fact, and nil the disputes and abuses which such an inquest, though 
inevitublc, gives rise to. 
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The talisilddr has first to ace that all the karnams have their 
accounts ready^ and the settlement is then made out by the Reve- 
nue-ofiicer in charge. 

The karnams make their recommendations in a statement called 
vajapatti, for additions and deductions, whenever these are ordinary, 
and according to established rule, and then the tahsildar checks. 

They also file a list for the taluq of unauthorised cultivation of 
assessed or unassessed waste. The Settlement Ofiiccr passes final 
orders in each case. 

Then the karnam prepares the chitta, a sort of ledger of 
items of demand and remission for each patta. At this time also 
when new pattas are required, owing to the former ones being worn 
out or filled up, or such alterations occurring that they are useless, 
they are given out. New pattas may also be required for land 
newly taken up. In many cases tbc old patta serves, but some modU 
fication has to be entered on it. 

§ %,-^Cau8es of change, 

A few words of explanation are required for some of the items 
mentioned above, as causing increase or diminution in the annual 
jamabaudi. 

The effect of relinquishment and new occupation will be under¬ 
stood without further remark. 

Unauthorised occupation of land, which in Bombay is prohibited 
and made punishable, is here allowed ; if it is assessed waste, the 
ordinary revenue assessment merely is charged; if it is puram- 
boka, a prohibitory assessment may be levied according to cir¬ 
cumstances. 

§ S,^Oc€aiional remissions. 

The remissions call for moi*e detail. In the first place they 
represent a feature quite distinctive. lu Bombay, for instance, 
the revenue is so calculated as to be fair as an all-round rate, , 
and no reniissions are allowed, except of course in cases of 
famine or extraordinary calamity, and then they happen under all 
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systems. But in Madras^ wherever no crop has been put down, 
owing to failure of the usual supplies of Government water, a re¬ 
mission is allowed. But the remission is not grahtcd if there has 
been neglect of the cultivator, or if the land is unirrigated; for then 
there was no expectation of any supply of water from artificial 
sources. 

Besides this there are occasional remissions on the following 
accounts, which explain themselves• 

1. Shavi (Savi—Tamil), or crops being withered, 

2 . Panibudthi Payamali^, land injured by flood, 

3. Palanastbam, ‘Moss of produce” (partial loss of crop), 

4. Tirva-kami (“reduction of rate”), difference between wet 

and dry assessment, 

5. Remission for second crop not raised, 
and some others. 

The first three arc confined to irrigated land, and there] must 
have been no neglect on the part of the raiyat. No. 4 refers to cases 
where the land is classed as wet, but where circumstances have not 
enabled the raiyat to have a wet crop, but he has got a di*y crop, 
rather than leave the land absolutely untilled. No. 5 relates to 
cases where the land is assessed for two crops, but a second has not 
been cultivated for want of water. 

This No. 5 is not usually granted in settled districts, only in 
the old districts not brought under the modern settlement, where 
the rates are high. 

There are other miscellaneous remissions, such as for loss by 
diluviou, land taken up for public purposes, &c. 

§ Fixed remissions. 

Besides these “ occasional ” remissions there are also “ fixed 
remissions,” granted for reasons other than those relating to the 
season. 

1 1 do not know what this word means : there is a Hindi term pAfmdli, maaniny 
erops tn>ddeii down or trampled. 
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Such are remissions for labour involved iu reclaiming lands; for 
too heavy assessment in unsettled districts; for having to raise 
water by lift; for planting groves or topes, to encourage which, 
under the tope rules/^ land is for twenty years freed of assess¬ 
ment under certain conditions. There are many other remissions 
under this head, but this will suffice. 

Lastly there are sundry ” or '' berij deductions. These oc¬ 
cur where a deduction is mado from the land demand on the raiyat, 
who then has to pay certain fees to village officers, &c., which other¬ 
wise Government would pay; or when he pays to a separate owner 
an amount hitherto consolidated with the land revenue^. 

In the West Coast districts there is a very peculiar, and to the 
outsider apparently most unsatisfactory and complicated, way of 
settling the annual revenue payable^. 

§ 5.— Additions. 

Lastly, the additional payments under '^miscellaneous'' are 
very- various: they include revenue on assessed lands taken up 
without permission, also on puramboka: fees for service of revenue 
process; grazing tax or grass rent; rent for islands iu rivers let 
out to cultivators; tax on trees; revenue from shifting or kumri 
cultivation; revenue from coir in the Ameudivi Islands of South 
Kanara, and a great variety of other items. 

§ 6.— Karnam's accounts. 

In order to maintain a system of this kind, naturally the 
karnam's village accounts must he very complete. A revision of the 

^ Tlie reason for this practice is stated to be ** the subtraction from the land 
demand is a convenient way of adjusting accounts, and is an old practice in this 
presidency (Standing Information, page 123). 

^ In Kanara, for example, estates are broadly classed into bharti and kambliartl: 
the former pay the full'* tbardoor assessment; the latter less. Those that pay 
less aro in this wise—(a) what is called " Board sifarish/’ or lands allowed by the 
Board of Revenue to be such that they cannot bo expected to pay the full demand; 
(5) tanki. or estates which are not assessed for a term, but pay a rate fixed an¬ 
nually : this includes kdyam kami, or estates allowed a present reduction with 
a prospect of future fall payment; (c) wlyadn, or lands ' promising’ to pay full 
demand in future. 
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system was made in 1855. Village accounts are permanent^ daily> 
monthly^ annual^ and quinquennial. 

The most important is the adangal, or field register, which 
shows every field, its size, description, assessment, and other parti-* 
culars; it is in fact the map reduced to the form of a statement. 
It answers to the khasra of Upper India. 

The other permanent accounts consist of abstracts of this 
register prepared to show particular series of facts. 

The daily and monthly accounts show the progress of cultivation 
and the collection of the State revenue. They include day-books 
and ledgers, much as in other provinces, showing payments. 

The annual accounts {ire those which form the basis of the 
jamabandi and have already been alluded to. 

The quinquennial accounts are statistical returns showing the 
revenue-roll, ploughs, live-stock, &c. 

ft 

§ 7 .—Revenue collection. 

The revenue or peshkash of the larger zamindaris is paid 
direct into the Collector’s treasury, that of smaller estates to the 
taluq treasury. 

In ordinary villages, items of revenue are brought by the 
raiyats, &c., to the headman, who gives a receipt in a prescribed 
form. The headman pays to the karnam, who enters it iy his day¬ 
book, and then credits the different pattadars or landholders, in the 
ledger and also in the abstract of demand, collection and balance 
statemenV' kept in the name of the individual landholders. 

'J'he revenue is payable by instalments falling due on the 15th 
of certain months accordiug to the orders in force*. The money 
collected is despatched (together with the necessary invoices and 
forms) to the taluq treasury montldy, or oftener if payments are 

^ Standing Information, page 130, where a list is given. Many districts pay m 
four instalments, on the 15th December, January, February, and March respectively; 
some pay in five instalments monthly from November to March ; some in six instaU 
mento (November to April); a few in seven (November to May); and in parts of 
Tanjore in eight instnlmonta extending to Juno 15th. 
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made so as to require it. Cash is kept meanwhile by the headman 
at his own risk^. 

§ 8.^ Coercive measures. 

Coercive measures can be adopted under Act II of 1864,- Arrears 
bear interest at 6 per cent., and costs of process are also recoverable. 
There can be sale of movable property including uncut crops, or 
sale of immovable property including buildings, or imprisonment 
of the defaulter himself j either kind of sale may be adopted at discre¬ 
tion, except in the case of zaminddrs with sanads, in which case 
movable property must be sold first. 

Imprisonment is resorted to only when sale fails to liquidate 
the demand, and there is reason to suppose that payment is with¬ 
held, or there has been some fraudulent conduct- Such imprison¬ 
ment does not extinguish the debt®. 

§ 0. —Eject of sale for arrears. 

When land is sold under a revenue sale, a perfectly clear title goes 
with it, all incumbrances disappearing’'. The purchaser gets a cer¬ 
tificate of safe. In the case of zammdarls, sale requires to be sanc¬ 
tioned by Government. 

The^revenue demand on the land is, as elsewhere, always a 
first charge, before any other creditor can be satisfied®; even the 
crops of an under-tenant are not protected, though he has sub¬ 
sequent redress®. 

§ 10.— Recovery of rents by landholders^ 

Zamindai*s, shrotriyamdiirs, jagirdars, inarndars, and all persons 
farming lands or land revenue under Government have a power to 

» [ have taken no notice of the amdni collection, wlicroby in a few localities 
Government still takes its revenue in kind or a share (Kajabhogan) of the produce, or 
tbc Ulugd method, which is now extinct, except in one hamlet in Tunjore. 

^ See Madras Act 11 of 1864, section 46. 

7/rf., section 42, 

^ Id,, sections 11 and 17. 

9 The tenant deducts the value for any rent ho ^as to pay to the landlord (sec¬ 
tion 11), or he may pay up the revenue and so stop the distraint and iceover after- 
* wards from hts landlord. 
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recover rents by a summary process under Madras Act VIII of 1865; 
tbe conditions arc that the process must be put in force within 
a year from the date of the rent being duo, and the tenant must have 
been given a '' patta expressing the rent he has to pay (unless 
both parties have agreed to dispense with this). No Civil Coui't has 
jurisdiction in those cases. All other landholders who may have 
tenaiit^s under them, may malco use of the same process, but only 
if they have a Avritten agreement from their tenants; not other¬ 
wise. 

After serving a notice, the landlord may distrain crops o£ his own 
accord, only he must not do so beyond what is necessary, and he 
is bound to send notice to the Collector of his proceedings. For the 
tenants remedy and all other details, the Act itself must be con¬ 
sulted. 

All rent eases are heard under this Act by Collectors, and not 
by the Civil' Courts. 

§ \\.-^Local Funds. 

Under Act IV of 1871, a fund is constituted for the con¬ 
struction, repair and maintenance of roads and communications, and 
for the diffusion of education and other objects of public. utility 
calculated to promote tbe health and tbe comfort or convenience of 
the inhabitants of places not included within the limits of .any muni- 
cipality. The funds are raised by a local rate or cess, besides fines, 
contributions, sale proceeds, and so forth. Certain unexpended 
balances of funds under former Acts were also made over, but these 
had to be devoted to the branch of work for which they were origi¬ 
nally designed. 

The fund is now maintained by a cess, not exceeding one ana 
in the rupee, on the' rent value' of all occupied land, by a certain tax 
on houses, and a toll payable on roads maintained. 

The'rent value'is calculated specially for the purpose of the 
levy of the cess in a manner described in section 38 of the Act. 

The fund is managed by a Local Board, of which the Collector 
is ex^officio Member and President. 
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§ 12.— PartUion. 

It is not necessary to allude in detail to the case nrhere a 
zamindSn is broken up; this can be done at the will of the owners^ 
the only interference of the law is regarding the assessment to Gov¬ 
ernment revenue of the portion separated, and this is regulated by 
'Act I of 1876. 

Partition as a head of revenue business is not alluded to as it is 
in other provinces, because the system here tends to treat every 
holding as separate from the begi iining,to demarcate separately every 
share as a several holding, and issue a second patta. Wlien a joint 
patta is issued the land cannot be partitioned without the consent of 
all, and then it is complete both as to right and as to responsibility 
for the Government revenue. 

§ 13 .—Alluvion and Diluvion. 

1 have found no law relating to this subject, but I gather that 
rcmisflon is allowed for revenue where 10 per cent, of the area is 
reduced^**, aud so vice versa when it is increased. Islands belong 
to Government and are specially leased out ^ 

• •§ 14 .—Maintenance of boundaries. 

The importance of the permanent maintenance of the boundary 
marks of tillages ant^ fields is exceptionally great under a raiyat- 
wari system. 

In Madras care is taken in the registers to enter such a de- 
scription of the direction of the boundary lines that the limits of a 
survey number and of its sub-divisions can be traced even if the 
marks are from any cause obliterated. 

But Act XXVIII of 1860 provides for the maintenance of 
boundary marks. The Act indeed deals with the whole subject 
ah initio, giving power to determine the boundaries both of villages 
and fields and to settl^disputes. 

Standing Information, page 128. 

^ Id., pago 126. Tliis is one of tho items of miscellaneous land revenue. 
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Government, it is provided', bears the cost of marks for exten¬ 
sive bills and jungles in Government lands; the owners bear it 
in other cases, A pfinalty of Rs, 60 for each mark may be in¬ 
flicted on conviction before a Magistrate for erasure of or wilful 
damage, &c., to boundary marks; half goes to the informer and half 
to the cost of restoration. If a mark disappears, anduo delinquent 
can be found to whom the damage is attributable, the cost of res¬ 
toration is divided between the occupants of the adjacent lands 
according to the order of the Magistrate investigating the case. 

§ 15 .—Ltno of Bevenne Procedure, 

There is no general Act relating to revenue business, but it is an 
understood thing in Madras, tint in all business (not being regular 
civil or criminal cases, or cases regulated by some law) every one can 
proceed by petition for what he wants: if he fails in the first 
instance ho can go up in appeal from the lowest grade to the 
Governor in Council*. The Acts (of the Madras Code) to ^hich 
the student will have to refer in connection with Revenue business 
and procedure, are Acts II of 1864, VIII of 1865 (Rent recovery), 
XXVIII of 1860 (settlement of boundaiy disputes, and mainten¬ 
ance of markka). 


^ Stuudiug Information, page 75. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The Provinces of British Burma, Assam, and Coorg, widely 
as they differ, must be included together in the brief closing book 
of this Manual. They cannot be altogether omitted, for they 
all contain forest estates; and forest officers would find a Manual 
which ignored them strangely wanting. These provinces are 
essentially forest countries. Forest property is in Burma ^nc of 
the most valued heritages of the State; those great tracts which 
yield teak—perhaps the most generally valuable timber in the 
world—are only now in the first stage of organisation, and there is 
no province under the Government of India where forest estates 
will form a larger or more important feature in the distribution of 
landed interests, or where the forest officers will more need to be 
well acquainted with the Revenue system of the province. 

But hardly one of these provinces has yet a fully developed 
Revenue system. They could not therefore be brought under either 
of those chapters in which I have endeavoured to delineate the main 
features of the Revenue system of Bengal, or that system which, 
under several modifications, has prevailed over the North-Western 
Provinces, the Panjab, Oudh, and the Central Provinces. In one 
sense, indeed, the absence of any theory of zammdari or village- 
community rights of property, makes it possible (especially in the 
case of Assam) to class the existing revenue settlements as “ raiyat- 
wari;" but, on the other hand, the system bears no resemblance 
to that which Sir Thomas Munro designed for Madras, or which 
the energy and skill of the Survey Department has developed in 
the Bombay Revenue Code of 1879. 

I must therefore cast such brief description as I have to offer 
into the shape of detached chapters devoted one to each province. 

2u 
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(CHAPTER I. 

liUlTISlI liURMA. 


Section I.— Physical Divisions ov the Country. 

§ ].— ArraciDi, 

In^u iutroducloiy chapter I have already briefly indicated tho 
history of tlie formation of this province. 

Its physical features will for many years, perhaps for ever, give 

a certain character to the land-tenures and tlie Revenue SYstem. 

* 

The country is divided almost naturally into provinces, sepa¬ 
rated in most cases by deep rivers or well-marked mountain 
ranges. Arracan, the most northern province, lies along the coast, 
extending as far as Chittagong, while inland it is separated from 
Native Burma and tho rest of British Burma by a long and 
broad range of hills. The hill portion of Arracan is excluded 
from any Revenue law, since the tribes are wild and practise 
nothing hut “toungya" cultivation,—that destructive system 
which seems natural to races bom in liill jungles, of tempoi'ary 
cultivation effected by clearing and burning in succession, such 
tracts of forest as oiler a suitable soil for the purpose. 

In the Hat districts near the coast are alone to be found the 
rice plains, which give any possibility of a permanent property 
and a Revenue system. 

§ 2.— Pegu, 

For the rest of British Burma, the frontier is an arbitrary line 
drawn across from west to east, which, speaking roughly, strikes 
off from the Arracan hills about half-way down the length of 
that range or Yoma'.” 

Tlic ranges are knu>va iu Dunnu by llio n]ipellatiou Yomni whicL means 
** backbone.” 
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The province so defined exhibits u succession of the same fea¬ 
tures. Descending from the slopes of the Arraeiin Yoma, we come 
to the broad valley of the Irrawaddy with its villages and perma¬ 
nent cultivation, which is almost entirely rice. This valley ia 
agiiin closed in by a lower central mountain range called the Pegu 
Yorna, whore again we find temporary toungya cultivation, and in 
part of it, at least, Karen tribes. This Yoma is the site of a large 
number of our most valuable teak forests. Then again, still going 
cast, we have another valley, bat far narrower than the Irrawaddy 
valley—that of the Sittang; followed again by a wider and. vastly 
higher range of hills, also full of forests and toungya cultivation, 
till once more we descend into the valley of the Salween. The 
river here, for a part of its course, forms the boundary^. The hills 
beyond, rich in teak, are in foreign territory; efforts have from 
time to time been made to get the chiefs to deal fairly in the 
matter of timber. This is of importance, since the timber, though 
brought from forests over which British officers have no control, is 
nevertheless floated down the Salvvceu under the British Forest 
Law, and frequent disputes as to ownership (arising from the 
arbitrary dealings of the chiefs in the forest) have to be settled at 
the British limber depot near Moulmein. 

§ 3.— Temsscrim. 

The Tenasserim province is a long narrow strip of coast country 
forming an appendage to the south-east of Burma, as Arracan forms 
a similar projection to the north-west. It is hilly, and covered 
with more or less tropical jungle. Nearly all but the level alluvial 
Jand ou the coast, if inhabited at all, is cultivated by "ya^^ 
clearings. 

Thus we have for the theatre of our Revenue system, a country 
presenting alternate hill ranges in which migratory tribes clear the 
forest, take off a single crop (perhaps two), and then remove to a 

* 

3 Tbe boundary leaves tbo river near the junction with the Mohyo river and 
turns a little westward throug^h hills and unexplored country, and is in fact imper¬ 
fectly known. 
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fresh clearing, and rich alluvial valleys where the dense jungle has 
gradually been cleared away, and villages have been established 
l)ermanently, each surrounded with a wide expanse of rice fields, 
and occasionally diversified by groves of palm, orchards of fruit 
trees and vegetable gardens. 

§ 4.— The Bevemte system. 

The notification of 31st January 1802, which united these 
provinces into one Chief Commissionership, states that they 
arc all “Nou-Ucgulation”provinces, and that their “revenue 
system is in principle essentially the same. It is founded on the 
system which prevailed under the Burma Government, and the 
modifications adopted in each province from time to time since it came 
under British rule are due less to any variety in the conditions of 
• the three proviiicesHhan to the differing views of the authorities 
by whom they have been successively administered.’' 

§ 5.— The Land Revemte Act. „ 

The Land Law of Burma is Act II of 1876 and the Buies mado 
under it^ 

The “ Hill Tracts district ” of Arracan is not' under the Aet“, 
and the “ Karen hills ” sub-division of the Tounghoo district has 
been also exempted by notification®. ‘ 

3 i.e.. (1) Arraciin, (2) Pegn, (3) the Marfcihan and Tcnasscrim ;provincc8 taken 
ns one, ns they were (uiid are still) uiulcr one Coratnissioiicr, 

^ Uho Act was aecliired to come into force on 1st February 1879 by a iiotificjitiou 
in the British Burma Gazette of that date. 

The Arracan hills arc entirely governed by Regulations VIII and IX of 1874, 
issued under the 33 Viet., Cap. 3. One of these provides for the administration 
of civil justice; the otlier, called the “District Laws Regulation,"declares what 
Acts, &c., arc in force, and disposes of the subject of laud revenue in two sections, 
'rbe Revenue system is therefore easily explained. Measured land in the plains (river, 
garden, and palm grove) pays a rate from one rupee down to 8 annus an acre, ac¬ 
cording to the Deputy Commissioner's assessment; “ toungyA^' pays one rupee per 
/aiwt(y ; one rupee is also levied per family on all who have paid either tribute or 
capitation tax, and the latter is abolisbed accordingly. 

® Ko. 11, dated 1st February 1879, 
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Skction II.— The Land Tknurks. 

§ 1 .—General idea of right in land^ 

It will be most convenient to reverse the order in which I have 
hitlierto described the Hevenue system of the provinces and to de¬ 
scribe first the way in which land is held. This subject is dealt 
with first in the Act, so that I am following the legal order. In 
pursuing this study we shall find no parallel to the case of land- 
tenures of India’'. 

It is probable that in Burma the popular feeling or custom 
regarding proprietary right, as is so commonly the case in jungle 
countries, is connected with the fact of first clearance and subsequent 
occupation. The labour of clearing the fertile but densely over¬ 
grown jungle laud is so great, that the undertaking of the task 
fiices in the popular mind, the feeling that permanent possession 
of the laud is its natural result. At first, no doubt, when the 
several tribes of the Burmese and Talaing nations settled in the 
Irrawaddy valley they lived in a state of society very similar to 
that still shown by the hill tribes. Cultivation was begun by 
the clearance of the ground; but the land once prepared, perma¬ 
nent rice cultivation was possible, and therefore there was no 
occasion to abandon the spot after a crop had been taken ofE and 
seek a new clearance, as was the case with the toungya cultiva¬ 
tion to be described presently. Consequently plough cultivation 
soon came into fashion, and the right which custom recognised 
in the man who first cleared the jungle, was still further 
strengthened when he continued to cultivate the same field. 
Among the tribes (Karens and others) who still practise shifting 
cultivation in the hills, the idea of individual right is confined 

7 I am indebted to Mr. G. D. Burgess for a pamphlet by General Phayro 
(Rangoon, 1865, now scarce and out of print) called “ A few Words on the Tenure and 
Distribution of Lauded Property in Burma,” and a Minute by the same author ou 
the Laud Assessment rccouiuionded for the Province of Pegu, dated June 1858. 
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to the field as long as it lasts; but it would seem that, in some 
parts at least, there is a system practised by some Karens under 
which the roving cultivation is confined to a limited and wclU 
known tract of country. Here probably (though such a right is 
not recognised by law) there is a feeling of tribal property in 
jlhe whole area. It is portioned out by custom, the plots cultivated 
by toungyd being cut and cleared in an established customary rota¬ 
tion. 

The idea then of proprietary right docs exist in Burma, and it is 
dependent on the fact of clearing the jungle; and the right of 
the sovereign to a tithe of the produce is also recognised. General, 
Pliayre informs us, on the authority of the Dfiammafhaty or laws 
of Mann (a work which has nothing to do with the Hindu Insti. 
tutes of Mann, well known tlirough the translation of Sir William 
Jones), that the people originally agreed to confer on their elected 
king a share of the produce. So that in Burma the Government 
revenue is dependent on the same principle as in India, though 
it may have originated in a different way, namely, that the king 
has right to a share in the i)roduce of the land^ 

§ 2.— The Jinrmefie village» 

In Burma, therefore, the villages consist of independent holdings. 
The holdings may, indeed, be connected in some way, Because the 
Burmese law of inheritance gives rise (like that of India) to 
a joint succession. Not only the sons, but the widow and 
daughters are entitled to shares ; and thus holdings become grouped. 
Besides this, persons undertaking agricultural clearings, naturally 
settle together in more or less connected groups, being often con¬ 
nected by relationship, or associating togetlier for mutual protection 
and society; it is said that in many places the feeling of the 

* Hut the kinff, who is master, must ahldc by the ton laws for the guidance of 
kings; and although property which bus an owner is called the property of the king, 
yet he Las no right to take all. Uico fields, plantations, canals, ix>hatB%ier is made {or 
produced) by man <’ * * * he has a*right (Quoted by General Pbayre 

from the 6th book of the Code.) 
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Burmese villngc is decidedly clannisli/^ But the natural cir* 
cumstanccs of relationship and co-sharing are the only hond®. 

In jointly owned lands actual division docs not always take 
place, often not for generations together. In some cases a wealthy 
shareholder buys out the interest of the others, hut generally a 
manager controls the whole on behalf of the co-sharers, or different 
portions of the land are tilled and held in succession by the various 
members of the family. 

There is a feeling in Burma against the permanent alicnaticii 
of land; and mortgages, though worded so as to imply thatrcdemi)- 
tion is not to he claimed, have been, after many years even, redeemed 
and given back to Urn original fiimily. 

The idea of renting land, or allowing its use for a payment, was 
only partially and locally admitted ; and even then tlic rent was a 
share of the produce in bind. Modern progress wilj, however, tend to 
introduce the idea of tenancy, and the Directions contain instruc¬ 
tions for the record of tenancy holdings. Bout is, however (except 
tliat part of it which goes to cover the Government revenue), paid 
in kind. 

In these customs of landholding, at least where cultivation is 
permanent, we do not observe anything like an allotment of large 
areas of land to a tribe, the whole area, whether waste or cultivated, 
belonging to that tribe. Under our present settlements a portion 
of waste is allowed in with the holding, in order to provide for and 
encourage the extension of cultivation; but that is a matter of 
express Government arrangement. 

§ 3 .—Modern origin of most temires. 

Title to land oi'iginating, as I described, iu mere occupancy by 
clearing, and then descending by inheritance or transfer, the origin 
of most holdings is recent and very simple. In our own times 

^ In some parts tho attempt was made to introduce n lump assessment for a 
whole village or group of holdings, with a common responsibility for the whole; but 
tho attempt failed and was abandoned. (Directions for Settlement OiBcers, Burma, 
page 1.) 
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a great deal of land has been simply'^occupied/' A lease or a 
grant may have been given, allowing the land to bo held revcnuc- 
fx'ee for a term of years; or it may have been held on yearly tenure^ 
or by some verbal permission of the local revenue official. The 
Holding only extended to what was actually granted and occupied. 

§ 4 .—The right to wade land. 

And the waste land remained without any very definite dalm 
being acknowledged. It may bo held to have belonged to the 
king; it certainly did not belong to tbo adjoining cultivated 
lands or to any village body or group. 

There is always a tendency in Oriental countries, when once the 
right of the king to a share in the produce is recognised, to go 
further and assume that the king is owner of the whole soil. As 
this is a sort of supremacy which does not override the customary 
right of those who have occupied definite tracts—especially those 
permanently cultivated—it most naturally takes effect as regards 
the waste or unoccupied land. 

Instances are, indeed, not wanting where the king will violently 
take possession of occupied land, when his necessity for it is great; 
but such an act is looked upon as an arbitrary exercise of power, 
and the extract from the Buddhist law already quote(| in a note 
shows this to be the case^**. 

The waste, however, was'probably left with no very defined status. 
While it seems to have been recognised that anybody might take 
possession of a piece of waste and clear it, and so acquire the 
customary title,—and the king was probably only too glad to see. 
this done, since his right to a share in the produce arose. Side 
by side with this appears the right of the king to make gifts out 
of the waste, and of his officers to make special allotments of it. 
This appears clearly from the fact that of the seven ways of acquir- 


* Nevertheless General Phay re staicB (Minute, page 7) that the “ right of Buhjccte 
to laud U always subordinate to the reservation of Government right.’* 
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ing land, recognised by Burmese jurisprudence,’^^allotments by 
Government officers” and “gifts by the king” are Iwo^. 

§ 5 *—Modern definition of right in land. 

When population increased and the settled Government of our 
rule began, it became necessary, first to define the right of land¬ 
holders, and next to assert the absence of any private right (which 
meant that the Government alone had the power of disposal) in the 
unoccupied or waste land. 

It is with these subjects, as far as land tenure is concerned, that 
the Land Act of Burma (Act II of 1876) is concerned. 

It will be understood that I am now speaking only of rights 
in permanently occupied land. Where toungya cutters are still 
found to cultivate in the hill ranges, it is only by sufferance; they 
have no recognised right, 

§ 6 .—The Land Act, 

« 

The right recognised by law refers, then, only to land perma¬ 
nently occupied. It may be regretted that the Act was not made 
much more simple, as it undoubtedly might have been. As it 
is, it is in the highest degree technical, and introduces the phrase¬ 
ology of Wostem law,—'easements ^ and ^rights to the soil products^ 
as distinct from soil ownership—which must be not only wholly 
unintelligible to the simple Burmese, but equally so to every one 
not trained to understand technical documents. It will be absolutely 
necessary for me to interpret rather than quote the Act. In doing 
so 1 shall endeavour to state all the main features, but details of 
procedure (and some minute distinctions, the object of which it is not 
easy ‘ to divine) must be obtained by a study of the Act itself, 
when its general purport has been apprehended. 

* Tho other five arc—inheritance, gift, purchase, clearing the virgin forest, and 
ten years’ unchallenged (aa wo should say ‘advci-sa’) possession while the fonuor 
owner knew the possessur was working the land (Minute, page 7). 
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§ 1,—‘General statm of the land. 

It is not stated, but is clearly implied, and is a fact, quite beyond 
dispute, that at Ihe present day, all land in Burma is the property 
of, or at any rate at the unfettered disposal of, the State, iinleee 
some private person has acquired a “ riglit to it. 

§ 8.— liig/ii in ocevpied land. 

The second part of the Act—" Of rii^hts over land ”—describes 
how such a right can be acquired. It applies to all lands generally 
except those mentioned in section t, for these obviously do not require 
to be dealt with. Land which has already by law been declared a 
forest estate ; laud d(‘alt with under the Fisheries Act^; the land 
occupied by public roads, canals, drains or embankments ; the land 
included in the limits of any town ; the land actually occupied by 
dwelling places in towns or villages ; lands within the limits of 
civil and military stations; and lands ])clongiiig (according to the 
custom of the country) to religious institutions and to schools,— 
these are naturally excluded from being dealt witli,an4l tbcpropi'ic- 
tary right in them vests in the State, tlic owners, or in the institu¬ 
tion, as the case may be, according to existing laws. 

But all other land can only he subject— 

0) to rights created by grant or lease of the British Govern¬ 
ment ; • 

(2) to rights or oasemeuts ac([u!red by prescription ; 

(y) to riglits creat(Ml or originating in Ibe modes prescribed 
in the Act. 

The last named are rights over laud wbidi are pra^ically proprie¬ 
tary, though they are called in the Act rights of a landholder.'^ 

Of course any right lawfully derived from one of the three 
rights holds good also. If it is lawful to sell or otherwise transfer the 

2 No one wlio hsis boon in Knrnia oven for a few days needs to be reminded how 
important is the fishery question in a country which is intersected by rivers, streams, 
and creeks, where the population universally consume fish, especially in the form of 
salted iiud fermented fish—the well-known gndpi of Burma. The allotment of areas 
for fishery sites is provided in Act X of 1875. 
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riglitj or i£ by iuheritancc a man succeeds to it, the right holds good 
to him as it did to the person fi*om whom it was lawfully acquired. 

To sum up this shortly, it means that, generally speaking, as 
regards private rights, the land to which part II applies is prlmdfacie 
without any rights of private persons; but the law is prepared 
to recognise all rights which the Government has given by lease 
or grant; rights, not being rights of ownership,l)ut often necessary 
to tho enjoyment of property, such as rights of way, use of water, 
right of lateral support, and so forth; lastly, all rights of ‘‘land¬ 
holders,^^ a term to which the law attaches a special mcfiniug, of 
which hereafter; and all riglits derived legally from these, by 
transfer or succession. 

§ 9 .—lixaminalion of the rights recogniml: right hy grants 

Let us proceed to notice more in detail those rights which are 
thus recognised. 

The first needs but little remark. If a lease or a grant of land 
has been isspod, it of course gives rise to a right exactly such as 
the terms of the doeument declare, 

§ 10 .—Rights to surface ji^'oducis ami to easeraents. 

The second has given rise to some discussion ; the right was de¬ 
clared to be such a right as is described in sections 27 and 28 of the 
Limitation Act (IX of 1871) thou in force. 

These sections only contemplate such rights as arc called in 
English law casements^, and these include rights of way, rights 
to use of water in streams flowing tl) rough the land, rights to 
use water in springs, pools, or tanks, rights to receive or not to 
receive draijiagc water off your neighbour's land, to have a passage 
for irrigation water across his laud, right to have the natural snj^port 
of the soil next to your field, and so forth. But there is nothing 
else included. These rights, whether called by the term ^ casemeuts ^ 
or not, and whether sul>ject to technical rules or not, are natural 
rights, and often absolutely necessary to the enjoyment of a man's 

^ See uiy Maiiuul of Forest Juriaprudoiico, wUoiv this subject is fully explained. 
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property. You must have a way to get to your laiid^ and be able 
to prevent a neighbour blocking up a stream which runs through 
both lands ; you also require the soil to be maintained as it is, 
and that your neighbour should not excavate his land so as to make 
yours fall down or in, at the margin. Hut the Burma Act section 
is limited to these rights, and no such thing as a right to graze, to 
gather fruits, or get firewood or timber was recognised by the Act. 

But when the sections quoted from the Limitation Act of 1871 
were superseded by the pi'csent Limitation Act (XV of 1877), the 
term'easement^ was extended to include rights to the produce of 
the soil—or, to use the words of the Act, to include the right to 
appropriate any part’of the soil belonging to another, or any- 
thing growing on it, attached to it, or subsisting on it. 

Consequently it is only since 1877 that a right to these products 
can have arisen. And it takes twenty ycars^ adverse enjoyment for 
any such right to ripen into a prescriptive right, consequently no 
such rights can yet have grown up. As regards land destined to 
be brought under the plough, this is of no great importance; but 
it had a serious bearing on forest rights, as the question which 
might be raised in connection with such rights has since been 
set at rest by a section in the Burma Forest Act. It is unneces¬ 
sary to pursue the subject here. 

§ 11 .—The landholder^e righL 

But what is the third or landholder's" right ? Practically 
a proprietary right. If a person (not holding under a grant 
or order of Government which itself determines the extent of 
riglit) has continuously held possession of any culturablo land* 

^ PossosBion is elaborately ciciined by section 3. Fosscssiou may be by actual 
occupation by the person himself, or his agent, servant, tenant, or mortgagee; or there 
hRB been no such actual occupation, but still there may be constructive possession, viz.^ 
that the person or his agent, &c., paid tlio last preceding year’s revenno; or 
if the land is now lying fallow in the ordinary course of agriculture, tint it was 
last cultivated by tho person and his agent, &c. These lust grounds will not argue 
)H>ssuS8ion if the land is actually occupied hy some one else, nor if the land has 
been relinquished by notice ; a iimu miglit be out of possession, and yet try and oust 
an exiatiug occupier, on the ground that he paid the last revenue. 
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for twelve years, and has continuously paid the revenue due thereon, 
or held it exempt on express grant, he is allowed to have acquired 
a permanent heritable and transferable title. It will not, however, 
do for a man to be able to assert former or ancient possession if 
that possession came to an end twelve years before the Act came into 
force (1st February 1879). Possession on the other hand is not 
broken by a succession or transfer. If A has held for seven years, and 
then sells to B, who has held for five, B can put in a twelve years' 
possession. So if B has inherited from A. In the same way as regards 
the condition of paying the revenue. The payment will hold good 
if it has been made by a tenant or other person holding under the 
person in possession. The ' landholder's right' is not called pro¬ 
prietary, because it is restricted not only by the duty of paying 
revenue, taxes, and cesses, which is a restriction on all property in 
land in India, but also by the fact that all mines and mineral pro¬ 
ducts and buried treasure are reserved to Government, as also the 
right to work or search for those products on paying compensa¬ 
tion for the surface damage. 

A person who is legally alandholder," if he happens to be 
out of possession when the Act came into force, may, within a 
limit fixed by section 9, recover possession; and so if he has been in 
possession when the Act came into force, and then voluntarily 
abandoned the land, he can get it back within three years. After 
the limit has passed in either case, the right is extinguished. 
When an application is made to recover possession under these 
terms, the Bevenue-officer can either grant the application himself 
or refer the claimant to bring a regular suit in the Civil Court with¬ 
in two months. After 1st February 1882^ no one will ho able to 
abandon his laud voluntarily for a time (though he may do so 
finally xihQ likes),—unless he applies (under section 12) to the 
Bevenue-ofiiccr to take over his laud on special conditions. This 
section 12 is quite peculiar to Burma. On applicatiou being madc^ 
the Bevenue-officer, if he is satisfied that the person has the stains 
of landholder, publishes a notice of tlie temporary reliuquishmenl.. 


^ uen after three years from llic Act coming into force (scctiou 11). 
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and then can let or otherwise dispose of the holding. The land¬ 
holder can get back his rights at any time within twelve years by 
application and publication of notice as before. But he cannot regain 
possession except at such a season as to lot tlio intermediate occupier 
gather in the crop tliat is on the ground, and he must also pay for 
any improvement which the holder may have made, such as embank-^ 
ments, planting, &c. 

Any landholder can obtain an authoritative declaration 
that he is such, by applying to liave his right recorded on a regis¬ 
ter provided for the purpose, and getting a cerLificate of the record. 
There are of course provisions in tlie Act regarding the cancelment 
and calling in (piestioii of sucli record. 

§ 13 ,—Dhpoaal of land hy Government, 

Such being the recognised rights in land, the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner has power to make rules for the disposal of all lauds to which 
this second part of the Act applies, an<l which are not either already 
the subject of a grant or lease, and which do not belong to laud- 

_ f M 

holders*^ The existence of easements does not of course pre¬ 
vent the land being granted, or leased, or disposed of, subject to 
such existing right of easement. 

The rules for the disposal of lands are found in the Revenue 
Rules published in the Gazette of 1st February 1879. I do not 
propose to describe them iu detail. No land that is wanted for any 
State purpose (which of course includes laud which the Forest 
Department would desire to preserve as valuable forest) is to be dis¬ 
posed of, and land within a radius of four miles from any town 
requires a special sanction for its disposal. The rules then contem¬ 
plate (1) the grant of ownership (which differs from the land- 
holdcrship of the Act)^, (3) the grant of thirty leases. Grants 

^ Section 18. Tbeso rules deal with pcrinanctit disposal or temporary use, but 
have no reference to toungya cutters: these are dealt with by special rules. 

^ Since it is u perpetual grant, not a mere ’prescription ai'isiog from a continuous 
12 years* squatting, it also carries with it the right to minerals, and is usually accompa. 
nied by the oxemptiou from revenue for the fu’st years of occupation, of which mention 
is made aftur^\urds in the text. 
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and leases require the orders of the higher grades of Revenue-officers 
according to their extent. Thus the Native Revenue-ofliccr (Thoo- 
gyee) can, with the approval of his Deputy Commissioner, make a 
grant of five acres; but a grant exceeding 100 acres can only be 
made by a Deputy Commissioner, with the approval of tlm Chief 
Commissioner. The mode of making grants, the disposal of objec¬ 
tions, the form of deed, and other such particulars must be learnt, 
if necessary, from the rules themselves^, 

§ 13 .—Tixemptionsfrom -revenue. 

There are exemptions from revenue for various periods iu the 
case of grants or leases for garden land and for frnit trees and 
palm groves, according to the value of the plantation ; and in the 
case of laud wliich will have to be cleared, according to the labour 
involved in clearing, and the size or density of the growth. 

This exemption is necessary to encourage settlers, as it is obvi¬ 
ous that during tho first year, and sometimes longer, there is nothing 
but outlay and expense, and the grantee has not the means of meet¬ 
ing the land revenue till he reaps the first fruits of his labour. 

§ 14.— Tewjmrary leases. 

Where it is not desirable or possible to make either grants or 
long leases, temporary or yearly leases (renewable at the end of the 
year) can be given out under section 19 and the rules made under it®. 

Penalties are provided for all unauthorised squatting or occupa¬ 
tion of land^^, so that there cannot now bo any unauthorised taking 
possession of land as in former days, which will ripen by prescrip¬ 
tion into a landholder's " title, 

§ Grazing allotments. 

Section 20 of the Act contains a provision wliicli somewhat 
resembles the rules iu Berar and Bombay. Instead of disposing 

^ Revenue Rules 1—19 and fonus at the end. 

® Id , 20-27. 

See Act, section 69. 
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of all available land under section 18 or 19, if it is considered 
that existing villages would be hard-pressed by disposing of all the 
land under those sections, the Deputy Commissioner can reserve or 
allot suitable tracts for grazing, subject to the Commissioner's 
sanction. Notice of this is given, the land is demarcated, and 
thenceforth cannot be devoted to any other purpose, till, upon sanc¬ 
tion being obtained, a notice cancelling the allotment is published^. 

§ \%.^TQungyacuUir.ation. 

I have already remarked that’toungyu cultivation is not touched 
by the rules just described. No doubt the land over which ‘^yas" 
ore cut in the hills are mostly subject to the Act, but the rules 
under section 18 do not touch it. It is to be dealt with by rules 
which the Chief Commissioner is bound to make under section 21^. 

In many cases it is absolutely impossible to ignore the practice* 
of such cultivation ; but it is wisely left to Government by rule to 
determine what right, if any, shall be recognised, and how the 
cultivation is to be carried on. It will be desirable therefore to 
make some remarks on this system of toungyd cultivation. 

§ 17 .—right u acquired. 

\ 

The important feature to be remembered is that this sort 
of cultivation is not held to give any right whatever; unless, 
indeed, some right is expressly conceded by the rules made under 
the Act on the subject. Neither can there be such a thing as the 
right to cultivate in this way, nor does any right of occupancy in 
the soil itself® arise from any number of years' practice of this 
method of cultivation. While, however, Government is perfectly 
free to put a stop to this cultivation altogether, it is at the same 
time bound to exercise a wise discretion in the matter, and therefore 

* Revenue Rules 28—30. 

^ At the date of writing this such rules have uot been issued, in fnct» no subject 
could present more difficulty, since the qucstigii^of touiig^d has to^bc dealt with iu 
cminection with forest reservation. 

* As expressly apparent from sections 7 and 22 of Act II of 1876. See also the 
Koieat Act (XIX of 1881), suction 11. 
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the practice has not been stopped nor have rules been as yet made. 
In point of fact, the toungya question is gradually being settled 
under the procedure for preserving State forests, and it is much 
more satisfactory to do it in this manner than to make a hard 
and fast code of rules under section 21. 

§rl8. —Nature of toungyd cnllivation. 

As I remarked before, it is the original clearing of the land 
that, in the Burmese idea, gives rise to a proprietary riglit, but that 
clearing should be followed by continued occupation. Now, in the 
hilly tracts of all the mountain ranges, it is rarely that land 
once cleared is permanently occupied; it is sometimes the case, 
as will presently be noted. But, speaking generally, the clearance 
made, the material is burnt and the ashes dug into the ground; 
and when the crop has been gathered, the site is abandoned for 
another, which in its turn is treated in the same fashion. It 
entirely dej)euds on the restriction which circumstances place on 
the migratory movement of the families or tribes, whether tlio 
land, once cleared, is again returned to after a long or short 
period. It is so returned to as a rule, but that period may vary 
from forty years and more, to six or seven years, and even less. 

This in fact depends very much on the area available. If it is 
large, the same laud may not be returned to for twenty, thirty, or 
forty years; but when the area is limited, as in tlic Prome hills, the 
rotation is much shorter: and then the jungle that is^restored is 
poorer iu character. 

In these cases the mischief done is very great, because no 
effort is made to prevent the fire, which is kindled in order to 
burn the toungya refuse, spreading far and wide over the adjoining 
forest. 

§ 19 .—Bemarcation of toung^d grounds. 

In a great many places the reserved forest selection has gone 
over the grounds where toungya cultivatiou is practised. Iu these 
cases it is now the practice to demarcate certain areas for toungya 

2 w 
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cultivatioa within the forest. As long as it is possible to avoid the 
spread of fire from these grounds to the forest, the existence of 
such areas is no great disadvantage, while the presence of the 
Karens themselves, who follow this method of agriculture, is a 
positive advantage to the foi'ests. 

§ 20 .—Suppression of the system^ 

Nevertheless, under the best circumstances, toungya cultivation 
is a most wasteful and barbarous method. It gives a minimum 
return with a maximum waste of space or land area, to say nothing 
of the destruction of useful raatorial. A terraced and irrigated 
field, properly managed, will give crops far heavier than the best 
toungya; and the ultimate exchange of toungya to permanent 
fields inside the forest line, or to village settlements in the plains, 
is an object to be steadily pursued^. 

There are, no doubt, places where the toungya cultivation is the 
only possible method. Moreover, the dense jungle far removed from 
centres of habitation or lines of export has no practical value. 
But in places where forest is valuable, and where it is possible 
to introduce improvements, there it requires steady and sustained 
efiFort to restrict the practice. This can be done, not by sudden 
orders for the practice to cease, but by the plan of demarcating 
toungya areas, and making steady eflbrts to prevent the fire 
spreading beyond the areas. It will also be possible to eucourao'e 
permanent cultivatioa, as already indicated. 

§ 21 .—Custom of toungya hi the hills between the Sittang and the 

Salween, 

This account of toungya cultivation would be incomplete without 
a notice of a very curious instance of a tribal settlement in which 
this method of cultivation has been reduced to a system, and 
which was first noticed and described by Mr. Brandis, Inspector 

* 8oo n vnluablc Report on ForcBt AdminUtrutiun iu Durma (20th January 1881) 
parofi. 344 tiiid 362 
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General of Forests to the Government of India. The interesting 
point in this tenure is, that here we have a custom of touiigya 
cultivation which is confined to certain limits, which is based 
upon a permanent occupation of a definite area, although the people 
recognise that the State is still the ultimate proprietor of the soil. 
I shall give a description of this tenure in Mr. Brandis’ own 
words :— 

“ 111 certain diatruitft on the hills between the Sittan^ and Salween rivers 
the population wliieli subsists on touu^yii ciiHivation is so dense that they are 
oblif^ed to cut their tovin^yas on a short rotation, returninj^ to the same piece of 
ground after a period <»f from tliree to seven y^cars. As an instaiuie, I may 
mention tlu; hills on both sides of the Myit-ngan stream, a southern tributary 
of the Tliouk-ye-gat river. These hills are inhabited by Karens, who live in 
large villages. The bomuliiries of each village are most distinctly defined, and 
jealously guarded against encroachment. Twenty-two years ago I had known 
these hills well; and when I visited them again in February 1880, [ found 
the same systmn of cultivation and the same old customs regarding village 
boundaries and the oeenpaney of land. 

“These Karons have two classes of cultivation. Along tho valleys and 
ravines arc extensive gardens of betel-palms, with oranges and other fruit 
trees, carefully irrigated and admirably kept. These gardens arc -strictly 
private property ; they are sold and bouglit, and on the death of the proiirietor 
they arc divided iu etpial sliares among Ids children. Ascending the dry and 
sunny hill-sides from these cool and slialy valleys,—with their streams of 
clear water, the golden oranges half hid by tlio dark-grecti foliage, overtopped 
by dense forests of tall and gr.i'‘efiil palms, from the tops of wliich liang down 
rich yellow bunches of betel-nuLs—a picture altogether diilbrent presents 
itself. 

“ Tho slopes are clothed with a vast extent of dry jungle, of grass, brush¬ 
wood, young trees and bamboos, all young, but of different ages. Old forest 
with largo trees is only found on the crests of the ridges and lower down on 
stoop rocky ground, whore no toungyas are cut, ami no crops cmi bo grown. 
Outside those groups and belts of old growth, tho forest over extensive areas 
consists of nothing but dense masses of bamboos, and where tJiese prevail, 
toungyas may bo cut and a good croj} reaped once in seven years. In other 
places there is no bamboo, but only shrubs and tall grasses. This kind of 
growth is most commonly found where land is scarce, and the rotation is con¬ 
sequently short—from throe to five years only. In such places a iiuiubev of 
old, stunted and gnarled trees are left standing on the ground, which are 
pollarded whenever a toungya is cut. Tho branches and leaves are spread over 
the ground and burnt. In such places tho people are most thankful if an 
abundant crop of toll reed (Arundo sp.) grows up, as the stalks of this grass 
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yield a good supply of ashes. # # # * # TJiq ^holc of 

tills forest is most carefully protected from fire. In these liills, if any one sots 
fire to the forest through carelessness or mischief, tho villages claim and 
enfoiro tho payment of heavy damages. If this were not done, the forest 
would not grow up thick enough to furnish sufficient ashes for the crop. 

“ Another featuiv is, that the whole of tho toimgya grounds of ono village arc 
divided into a large number of plots, each plot being owned by ono of tho pro- 
])rietors of the village. Well-to-do people own f lOin twenty to tliirty plots situated 
in dilferent jiarts of tlio village area. The boundaries of those plots are 
marked by trees, by sioiu's, and sonietiiiios by shallow furrows drawn along 
the slope. These plots arc sold and bought, just as the plots of tho betel- 
])alm gardens; and wlieu a ])roprietor dii'S, his toungya grounds, like his 
gardens, ani divided in oiiual shares among his children. 1 have here spoken 
of the people as the proprietors of tlieli toungya grounds. They claim, how¬ 
ever, only a kind of imp(»rfect proprietary right. They bold these i)lot8 as 
against each other, but lliey recognise that the Stale lias a superior right in 


the laud. 

In the dry season, when tlio lime for cutting tho loungyas approaches, 
the headman of the village, after consnltinjf the chief proprietors, determines 
the areas on wdiich the forest is sufficiently aflvaiiced and on which the 
touiigyas of the year are to ho cut. Tho area selected lor the toungyas of tho 
year is not all in ono block, but a village generally cuts four or five blocks a 
year, eiicli block belonging to a number of ]>roprietor8. It may thus happen 
that a proprietor owns no plot of toungyii laud in the blocks selected during 
any one year for cutting and burning. If so, lie makes an arrangement with 
otlier proprietors, and rents some of their plots for the year, the rent being 
generally paid in kintl. There are also persons wlio, in (consequence of tb^ 
increase iu the iM>pulation, have boconio poor and own only a small number of 
plots. Many of them, if they eanuot earn the means of subsistence in their 
own village, emigrate and settle in the plains, where they take to ^he cultiva¬ 
tion of permanent fields. 

“ All persons who have shares in the block selected for the year join in 
cutting and hurning, and tin? greatest care is taken to prevent the lire sx)read, 
ing iiiU) tho adjoining forest. The only crop which is grown is rice. Cotton^ 
which is an important crop on tlio hills of the Pegu Yoiua, yields a poor return 
here, and is not much cultivated. The sites of villag(is iu these hills are not 
absolutely permanent; they are sliifted now and then, but never to any great 
distance. The larger villages, which have extensive areas, often consist of 
.several sepamte hamlets. 

“ A similar state of tilings to that hero described is found in other parts 
of tho hills which separate the valleys of the Sittaug and Salween rivers, 
whci ‘0 tho population is dense and tho area available for toungya cultivation 
is limitod. But throughout these hills all possible gradations may bo observed 
between the system now described and the migratory system which prevails on 
the Pegu Yoma and in olluu* parts of Burma.** 
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Section III.— The Land Revenue Settlement. 

§ ],—Revenue lUdory. 

The revenue history of Burma is brief and simple. Under the 
Native rule, as under ours, there are two kinds of eultivalion to be 
dealt with; the permanent cultivation which is practically all 
rice, diversified here and there with orchards, palm groves, and 
gardens; and the shifting cultivation or toiingysi. The latter is 
necessarily excluded from anything like a settlement. The area of 
it is always altering, and cannot therefore he the subject of any field 
survey or record. A tax is usually imposed on the family cut¬ 
ting the ya, or on the number of dabs^^ or knives used in clearing 
(which means that a fee is payable by every member of tlic family 
able to wield tlie dab). At the present day toungya cultivation 
is similarly dealt witli. Every male person of 18 years of age and up¬ 
wards in each family which practises this cultivation, has to pay an 
annual tux, and no attempt is made to assess the land actually 
under crop in each year®. 

Permanent cultivation in the plains (and elsewhere, where it has 
been established) need alone engage our attention. 

I have already stated that the State was entitled according to 
ancient Barman law to a share in the produce of laud. Tlie 
Barman Goverument levied what is called a rice-land tax, but 
it was not assessed on the land, but generally upon the number of 
cattle employed in working it. The revenue obtained was compara¬ 
tively insignificant. The assessment was made by irresponsible 
subordinate officers, who, after paying a certain sum into the State 
treasury, were accustomed to levy such additional contributions 
as they pleased for their own benefit^. 

The British Government of course set aside this metiiod, and 
levied a revenue according to rates on land. 

As cultivation extended a rough survey was made. 

^ Rules under section 24 of the Act, R. 31. 

• Directions to Settlement Officers, 1880,—Introduction, 
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§ 2.— Earlff syft/em. 

Tlio circumbtanccs of Burmese laud tenure which liavc already 
been alluded to, did not ^\vc rise to a natural groujnng of land 
like the North Indian mauza, in which the whole of a known area, 
waste and cultivated, belonged either jointly or in shares to a pro¬ 
prietary body. Nevertheless it was easy to partition out the land 
into groups called (written also or The kwin 

may, in fact, form a compact group of holdings, and have the 
village site or the residences of the cultivators within it, so that 
it is not a great misuse of terms to speak of it as a village. 

In all cases a recognised kwiii is a compact block, and is often 
hounded by natural marks, such as creeks, streams, &e. 

In every kwin a uniform rate per acre"^ was at first fixed for 
all paddy laud, no regard being paid to internal differences of 
fertility, (rardens and palm groves were dealt with somewhat 
differently, and a rate per tree might be levied in the case of orchards 
or groves of palms. 

The right of the State was fixed at one-fifth of tlr' gross pro¬ 
duce valued in money. 

§ 3 .—liability of land to pay revenue. 

The Act of J87G declares all land to he liable to pay revenue, 
which was culturablc when the Act came into force^, or which, being 
culturable, was rciulered unculturablo by the subsequent erection 
of buildings or otherwise by the act of man, or which was actually 
assessed. 

This, however, docs not apply to lands granted revenue-free 
by the BrUish Government, nor to lands which pay by toungya tax, 
nor land appropriated to the dwclliiig places of any town or 
village, and exempted by order of the Cliief Commissioner, nor to 
land belonging to the site of a monastery, pagoda, or sacred building 
or school (so long as it is used for these purposes). 

* Act II of 1876, section 24. 

The Driiisli statute acre was adopted, snb division being into ** anus (2722*5 
wjuiiro feet) and “pies” (226*875 square feet). 

** 1* e., IsL Kelji’uury 1879. 
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Section 24 of the Land and Revenue Act gives power to the Chief 
Commissioner to make rules regarding the rates per acre or the 
rates per tree growing on land, which are the forms in which assess¬ 
ment is recognised by the Act, 

§ 4.— The right to a settlement. 

The Act does not contemplate that in all cases a settlement of 
the assessments imposed according to sanctioned rates should be 
made for a number of years. It supposes that the rates may bo 
altered every year or otherwise according to circumstances; and 
it gives persons in possession of culturable laiid the option of asking 
for a settlement. The person having a permanent right of occupancy 
has a right to such a settlement; any one else can only get it at 
the option of the Settlement Officer. A settlement being granted, 
the I’ates cannot bo changed during the currency of the term®. 

A settlement-holder can by giving proper notice give up his 
settlement^**. 

These provisions were more required in the first days of our rule, 
when plots of cultivated land were often scattered, uncertain, and 
at wide distances apart, and when It was only in certain places that 
connected groups of cultivated laud with large or permanent villages 
were to be found; and annual assessment may still be the rule iii 
cases where cultivation is scattered, and where the country is not 
sufficiently advanced to warrant the introduction of the regular 
settlement. 

§ 5 .—Modern practice of settlement. 

But there is now a regular Settlement Department, and 
in all districts or parts of districts sufficiently advanced to be 
placed under settlement, an accurate field-to-ficld survey is being 
made, with a record of rights. I shall endeavour to give a brief 
description of the procedure of a regular settlement. 

* See seotions 25, 26 uf the Act* 

Id,, section 20. 
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The objects of the settlement are declared in the "Dii’ections^' 
to be— 

1. The complete survey of all lauds. 

2. Registration of all cultivation of laud, with proportions of 

their various interest under the land. 

3. An equitable assessment of the land revenue on sound prin¬ 

ciples and on a uniform system. 

4. Punctual registration of all transfers and of all changes 

in the occupation and use of land, 

§ 6.— Dcmarcaiion. 

The first step (as in other forms of settlement) is to demarcate 
the areas that arc to be dealt with, 

A special Act (V of 1880) in Burma provides for demarcation. 

The chief features of the Act are that a demarcation officer puts 
up the marks, and a boundary officer decides any question that may 
arise, with the aid of arbitration, if the parties consent; if not, by 
his own order, subject to appeal. 

The rules made under the Act ^ give a list of the separate pro¬ 
perties requiring demarcation ; such arc—groups of land (of which 
hereafter) called kwins; waste land grants under the old rules; 
towns, cantonments, internal lots in stations, orchards, gardens, and 
so forth. 

Porsomeof these the boundary officer is himself the demarcation 
officer; for others (cautoument, town, suburban, and civil station 
lots and internal divisions) the cadastral snvvey officer is the 
demarcation officer. 

§ 7 .—Estates to he demarcated permanently. 

Some of the demarcation is, under the rules, ouly temporary by 
aid of wooden posts bearing distinguishing rings of white paint. 
The object is to indicate boundaries for survey purposes only ; but 
all kwins, waste land grants, and land made over to reserved 
forest, as well as all houndanj lines about which there has been a 


* See Appun'Ui A to * Directions for Settlement Officers/' 
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dispute^ require to be permaucutly demarcated. In ordinary cases tins 
is done by sinking burnt clay drain pipes^ or otherwise, as may be 
directed. Waste land grants (those under the old rules) are demar¬ 
cated by masonry pillars, 

§ 8 .—The kwin. 

All the properties requiring to be demarcated and specified ip 
Rule I of the Rules under the Boundary Act explain themselves, ex¬ 
cept the kwiii. This refers primarily to the local division or group 
of cultivated lands, already alluded to, but is also applied to all 
separate kinds of estate, and the rules speak of each reserved forest 
being made into a separate kwin —of fishery land kwins, waste 
laud grant kwins, and so fortli- 

A kwin of cultivated land will often be a village, that is, it wil 
comprise a group of land in one place with a village site on it; 
recognised^ocal divisions are maintained, but subject to tins, the aim 
is to have the kwin form a group of land of fi*om 1,200 to 1,300 
acres in extent, and to make use of conspicuous natural features for 
kwin boundaries wherever it is possible. Very often strips of un¬ 
cleared jungle separate kwins, and sometimes a considerable extent 
of such jungle. 

Rules are made for the inspection and preservation of all marks 
which require to be kept up permanently. 

§ 9 .—The Su?'vep. 

When the boundaries are arranged, the survey which is a pro¬ 
fessional one is carried out. It results not only in maps which 
show the fields as they exist at the time® (the thoogyees of circles 

2 “The country is divuletl into great blocks or main circuits, the limits of 
which are generally connected with Great Trigonometrical Survey stations. Tlicso 
main circuits are subdivided into minor circuits formed on the same principle. The 
country having thus been divided into a series of larger and smaller ix)lygons, the 
area of each larger polygon, and the areas of its included smaller polygons are 
independently calcubitcd, and the results proved by the total urea of the latter 
agreeing with that of the former. From the smaller polygons the surveyor next 
proceeds to plot skeleton plans of the kwins. These plans arc handed over to tlic 
field surveyors, who, with plane-table and chain-fill in all the anterior details and 
turn out apian of the kwin showing every existing boundary, iinturnl and artificial” 
(Directions, § 11.) 
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arc, as we sliall see, bound afterwards to make additions and correc¬ 
tions which show newly-formed fields and new internal divisions 
caused by transfers, successions, and partition), but also in topo¬ 
graphical maps on a scale of two inches to the mile. 

§ ]0.— Aifsessme?il of revenue, 

* The older theory of taking one-fifth of the gross produce is now 
abandoned. The plan is to select sample areas in the kwins, 
taking care to take land held on different tenures or culturable by 
different methods, and to calculate the actual yield at harvest 
time^. For the purpose of establishing those blocks, the entire 
kwin is not treated as homogeneous, as it was under the earlier 
system, but is first classified into a few woll-mai'ked blocks 
(avoiding minute classifications), A sample field is taken in each 
block. This will not of course always be necessary the whole 
kwin may be practically uniform, or it may be ^^thai a cluster of 
kwins are so closely allied in natural character and agricultural 
conditions as to render a kwiu-to-kwiii selection unnecessary," 

The object is to obtain results representative not only of the kind 
of land, but also of the land under varying conditions of agriculture, 
and so to get an average which will be fair for the whole area. 

This will give the necessary information as to the amount of 
produce. But the vtilue of produce has also to be cons'dered. 

A previous inspection and classification are tlieretore to be 
undertaken. The Settlement Officer will first have to group the 
kwins according to tracts similarly circumstanced. The chief facts 
which will guide the selection of assessment tracts are— 

(а) marked differences in density of population and size of 

holdings; 

(б) important differences in kinds of produce raised, due to 

climate, physical character of the country, and other 
causes; 

(c) important differences in facilities for transport to market 
and disposal of produce. 

■ S4V section r>7 (6), Art 11 of 1870. “ Directions,’' Obupters III ami V. 
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It is obvious that given the average amount of produce in 
the kwins, the value, and therefore the assessment rate, will vary 
according to these circumstances. 

Then he will proceed to make out his soil blocks, each to have 
its representative trial area in each kwiu if necessary : these soil 
blocks are marked in the maps with a coloured pencil. 

The statistics of outturn are then considered, and the total 
value of the produce is calculated; the cost of export to the 
market and the local price, the cost of cultivation and the cost of 
living are all tabulated by a special staff, and the Govornraent 
revenue is to he a share of the net profit, the value realised, 
after deducting cost of cultivation and cost of living. 

§ 11.— T/ie Gocernmenl s/mre* 

The share of Government is in theory to be onc-half of this 
net profit^, but the Settlement Officer has to take into consideration 
the present revenue, the probability of a rise or fall in prices, the 
fact that there is or is not much waste in the kwin which may 
be brought under cultivation, and that population will or will not 
increase, before be determines the rates he proposes actually to 
levy. .So that the full half will not always be taken. It is of no 
use to propose rates which would compel the people to lower their 
standard living. Large families cultivating small holdings again 
cannot usually j)ay as much as small families cultivating large 
holdings] and holdings containing no waste, and therefoi’e incapa¬ 
ble of expansion, cannot so easily bear a heavy burden as those 
on which there is room to extend cultivation. 

§ 12 ,—Period for which the rates hold good. 

A proportion (usually from 2 to 5 per cent.) of fallow land is 
always allowed for**. Paddy land is assessed at a rate per acre, 

4 “Directions'* § 149. 

* i e., fallow land is nsscssed along with other land, which prevents the ahnses 
rcBulting from the earlier system of reporting actual (supposed) fallow, and allowing 
it to be revenue-free for the 3 car. A general deduction at the rate of 2 to 5 per cent, 
of the area is then allowed in the assessment. (Directions, pnra. 142.) 
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which rate will oicliuarily remain unchangred for not less than ten 
or more than fifteen years. In all other lands, a lump sum is fixed for 
the entire holding, for the same period as for tlie rice land. 

Orchards, gardens, and miscellaneous crops are usually assessed 
at the highest rate fixed for rice laud, or may he assessed at so 
much per tree. 

The rates and lump sum assessments deduced from these have 
to be, as in all systems of settlement, reported in detail, explained 
and justified by aid of tabulated statistics aud sanctioned by the 
Local Government. 

§ 13.— Cesses^ 

Besides the rates assessed on the lainl, an extra cess of 10 per 
cent, on the assessment has to l>e paid (this is like the cesses and 
local rates of Indian settlements.) The object of this is to form 
a fund to provide for district roads, the district postal service, 
village police, sanitation, and education. This was formerly levied 
(to the extent of 5 per cent.) under tlic Land llevouue Act, but 
sections 31 and 32 have now bcfen repealed, and the terms " 5 per 
cent, cess aud '^cess'^ have been struck out of the Act wherever 
they occur; and a special Act (II of 1S80) now provides for the 
levy of the cess aud for its ajiplication. Again, besides the laud 
revenue and 10 per cent, cess, a capitation tax is paid by all males 
between the ages of 18 and fiO years. The rates are Rxid by the 
Chief Commissioner within certain limits laid down by law. 
There are also certain towns specified in the Act, and certain others 
allowed by the Chief Commissioner, which, within defined limits, 
pay no capitation tax, but a rate on laud within their limits 
instead®. 

§ 14 .—Heeord of rights in land. 

The Settlement Officer has also with the aid of his special staff 
to make out a record of all rights. 

The maps gave him the area cultivated as divided into fields, 
each field being separately numbered, a«d the area unoccupied; 


^ Act II of 1880, sections 3 nud 4. 
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tlie map also shows the grouping of land according to occupation, 
whether it is a waste land grant, an occupied village, a road, a 
village site, a monastery site, and so forth. The Settlement Officer 
has to record the area of land held by each cultivator and the tenure 
by which it is held. The two main classes of land tenures are the 
''landholder's/^ already described, and the grantee's” tenures. 
There may also be an occupation under a tei'minable lease, or under 
a temporary permission to cultivate; but these are non-proprietary. 
The leases here spoken of arc leases by the State. 

Five registers are kept up. No. I shows rights in and occupa¬ 
tion of land^; No, II gives the abstract of unoccupied and 
excluded lands; No. Ill details grants. No. IV leases, and No. V 
shows cases where landholders, &c,, have given out their holdings, 
or part of them, to tenants. 

Holdings ” are groups of land in a kwiu, asssesed to one sum 
of money, and may consist of several fields, 

“ Grants ” are always each a sej)arato kwin. 

The grant” register does not show old granfs which are 
separate kwins, but grants made under the Act JI of lS7fi. 

The register of tenants is not a legal record of rights, but it is 
kept up for oliiuiul and statistical purposes. 

§ 15.— Tenants. 

There *has been no occasion yet for any law about tenant-right, 
but the progress of agriculture and the material wealth of the 
country naturally lead to the wealthier men abandoning cultiva¬ 
tion themselves and giving over their land ta tenants who culti¬ 
vate for them, paying a rent which usually consists partly of a cash 
payment, m., the amount of the Government revenue, and the rest 
in kind,—a share of the produce. 

The system in Burma not having created any artificial land¬ 
lord over a whole group, but dealing with the individual holdings 
and their occupiers, there has been no room for sub-tenures possess¬ 
ing natural rights in the soil in subordination to the general right 
of a landlord. Any tenancies that arise arc therefore necessarily 
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matters of agreement between a landholder and State lessee or 
grantee, vvlio agrees with a tenant to cultivate for him on certain 
terms. 


§ 16 .—No joint responsibility. 

In Burma there is no such thing as a joint responsibility of a 
kwin for the entire revenue assessed on it. This was, as T before 
stated, attempted in some places, but was found a failure and was 
abandoned; every man is responsible for his own holding. A 
holding is often held jointly by the sharers of an original deceased 
owner. As long as it remains joint., one person is put down by 
arrangement in the thoogyee^s books as responsible for tlie revenue 
of the holding. When partition takes place, the shares are 
separate, and the assessment is apportioned also, so that each share 
becomes a separate and independent holding. 

If, however, several persons have been jointly in occupation of 
land liable to land revenue cess, or tax in lieu ofcapitation, during the 
year, they are jointly and severally liable, and so are all tenants, 
mortgagees, or conditional vendees. There is also a joint and 
several liability on all males of the family Avho at any time in the 
year (being then 18 years of age) took part in the cultivzition, in 
cases where a tax is levied (as it may be in some cases of toungya) 
on the family*^. 


§ 1 7 .—Record of customs. 

During the preparation of the record of rights, opportunity is 
taken to draw up a note of village customs, in regard to succession 
and transfer, in regard to managing joint holdings, partition of 
holdings, boundaries, who owns the strip between holdings, who 
has the right to break up waste iu the holding, in regard to rights 
of way, cattle-paths, rights to jungle produce, fruit trees, who is 
to be headman (Ywa-loo-gyee) in the village, and how succession 
to the office is regulated, how pagodas, zayats or rest-houses, and 
other public buildings are repaired and maintained, &c., &c. 


^ Hevcuxic Act, sections ' 61 , 38. 
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A note should also be added giving the history of the kwin, 
especially noticing various revisions of revenue rates, chief varieties 
of produce, customary mode of selling produce, and current local 
price of chief products. 

Section IV.— ^Hevenue Officials and IIevenue IIusinkss. 

§ 1,— Uevenue-officcrs. 

The Revcnue-oDTicers are by notification® constituted in six 
grades: in the first are Commissioners and the Secretary to the 
Chief Ci>mraissioner and tlie Settlement Secretary ; in the second are 
Deputy Commissioners and Town Magistrates; in the third Settle¬ 
ment Assistants; in the fourth the Superintendent of Cadastral 
Survey and Assistant Commissioners (not in settlement); in the fifth 
the Kxtra Assistant Commissioners; and in the lowest the thoogyecs 
of circles,^'who are in fact very like the tahsildars of North 
India. 

< 

p § 2.— Commissioners. 

The district organisation is ill some respects like any Indian 
Non-Regulation Province. First there arc the Commissioners of 
Divisions, which here arc very large; one Commissioner ]U*esides 
over the whole country to the east of the Pegu Yoina, and from the 
frontier beyond the Toimghoo down to the furthest point of Tenas- 
serim. 

§ 3 .—Deputy Commissioners. 

Under the Commissioners are tlie districts, each in chartre 
of Deputy Commissioners, under whom there may be divisions of 
^districts in charge of an Assistant. Every district is divided into 
townships,” and each township is presided over by an Extra Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner, called Myo-oke, Sit Keh, or Woondouk, according 
to his rank. The Extra Assistant Commissiouer has civil, criminal, 
and revenue powers. 

** Jlevenuo Act, section 35, and Schedule A. Xulidcatioii No. 11 of Ist Fchrimrv 

1879, § IV. &c. 
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§ 4 .—The Thoogyee, 

Every township agaitt is made up of circles,” each presided 
over by a thoogyee as its local revenue official. The duties of 
thoogyees in preparing assessment rolls for their circle, looking 
after the collections, and so forth, will bo found in Rules 62—71. 
The thoogyee may have an Assistant called—Myay-daing 
thoogyee- 

§ 5.— Village headmen. 

There are lieadmen of villages called kyaydangyees®, but they 
were chiefly the spokesmen of the villages as regards their dealings 
with the authorities. The kyaydangyee has no revenue functions, 
nor has he any responsibility like the lambard6.rs of a North 
Indian village, nor consequently does he get any percentage or 
remuneration. But, as a matter of practice, he does give the 
thoogyee of his circle considerable help in collecting the revenue 
of the kwin. These are not even mentioned in the Revenue Rules. 

The kyaydangj'ee is, however, an important functionary from 
a police point of view. He forms part of the rural police^®, and 
his duties are to report crime and the arrival of persons of 
suspicious character to the ^^goung” or headman over a ^ circuit/ 
He has also to help public officers when in camp and to keep uj) 
certain registers of births, deaths, and marriages, and to help when 
required in collecting and registering vital statistics. The head¬ 
man is liable to certain penalties for neglect or misfeasance, but a 
prosecution cannot be instituted against him without the orders 
of the Deputy Commissioner. There are also certain rules regard¬ 
ing the limit of time and giving notice in ease a civil suit is filed 
against a headman regarding his official acts, for which the Act 
(II of 18S0) must he consulted. 

§ 6 .—Revenue dnlies. 

One of the first objects is of course to keep up the settlement 
survey maps up to date. Forest land is broken up, boundaries of 

^ Tlicsc are the official hoiwluion ; the * local * licadinnn is the “ Ywa-loo-gryce. ” 

Act 11 of ISttO, sections 12—14. 
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holdings alter by transfers^ partitions^ and so fortli^ and if the maps 
did not show these changes^ they would in a few years become so 
incorrect that the whole survey might have to bo done over agaiu. 

As regards changes affecting the maps, a 'supplementary survey * 
is made every year to record them. 

Besides this, seven registers arc kept up. The first and most 
important shows the state of the holAing at the beginning, what 
happened daring the year, and how it stood at the end of the year. 
This return also contains tables of local value of produce at various 
periods throughout the year. . 

The second register shows grants made during the year; the third 
shows the leases: as these leases only consist of lands temporarily 
relinquished by landholders, aud may revert to them within twelve 
years, it is necessary to keep them separate from grants. 

The fourth register (tenants) is important, because otherwise 
a tenant right would become confused with a landholder's. The 
thoogyeo generally colleetb the revenue from the tenant direct, aud 
therefore puts him on this list as if he were the landholder; in 
this way confusion might arise. It is to be remembered that 
the landholder is still in ' possession' under the Act, although 
his land is actually worked by a tenant. 

The fifth and sixth registers, showing transfers and partitions, 
need no remark. The seventh is a I'evenuc-roll; it shows the areas 
field by field, added to or taken from each holding duiing the year, 
the classes of soil (according to the settlement classification) to 
which the increments or deficits belong, the rates to be applied, 
and the resulting increase or decrease of the total assessment. 

Thethoogyee or his assistant (whose appointment is so re¬ 
gulated that he may be a competent surveyor) carries out the 
supplementary survey and eaters the necessary changes on cojiies of 
the settlement maps, and also keeps up the first four of the regis¬ 
ters. A " Superintendent," appointed under the orders of the 
Deputy Commisflioner, checks the work^ with the aid of some 
member of his staff called an Inspector. 

< See Chapter V, Directions to Revenue Officers. 
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The Superiatendeiit himself prepares the seventh register or 
rent-roll, which must be signed by him and also by the Deputy 
Commissioner, and the thoogyce is furnished with what the 
Directions call tax tickets/' or counterparts of the roll for each 
holding, on the strength of which he makes the revenue collec¬ 
tion. 

§ 7.— TAe Affriculhiral year» 

The agi’ieultural year in Burma begins on the 1st July, but the 
date may be changed®. Any increase in rates, &c., only takes 
effect from the ist July followmg the date on which it may be 
ordered. 

f 

§ of arrears of revenue. 

As forest oflicors are often interested in the recovery of arrears 
of forest revenue which may be recovered just in the same way as 
arrears of land revenue, it will be desirable to explain how such 
sums are recovered. 

A person is in arrears and becomes a defaulter under the Act, 
when a written notice of demand having been served on him (or 
published under the rules if he cannot bo found), the demand has 
remained uncomplied with for ten days. 

The ordinary process for recovery of arrears of revenue is that 
of the Civil Procedure Code for the execution of decrees, in which 
the Revouue-oflicer is the “ decree-holder " and the defaulter is the 
judgment-debtor^. If the amount does not exceed Bs. 1,000, 
there may he an order for immediate execution*, which will greatly 
facilitate collection of all petty sums of revenue; and section 45 of 
the llevenue Act itself allows a special procedure in the case of a de¬ 
faulter who has absconded or is about to abscond. The Chief 
Commissioner may empower any Bevenne-officer to proceed against 
the land itself, either instead of, or in addition to, the proceedings in 
executing the money recovery. If there is a permanent heritable 

^ NeYcnue Rule 47 (under section 41 of tho Act). 

^ KcTonne Act, section 45, 

^ Civil rrocodure Code, median 256b 
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and transferable right in the land it may be sold, and the pur¬ 
chaser takes the laud free of encumbrances. If there is no sale- 
able right in the land, the Revenue-officer may take possession of 
the land, which then vests in Government free of all rights. 

.§ 9 .—'Procedure in revenue cases. 

As regards revenue procedure, in cases other than those for the' 
recovery of arrears, the Act® gives powers similar to those found 
in other revenue laws, to cause the erection, maintenance, and 
repair of boundary marks. 

Provision is made fur advances to agriculturists, like the 
“ taqdvi ” in India, and for remissions of revenue^ on account of 
calamity or famine which was beyond human control. Detailed in¬ 
structions on the subject are found in Sections Yll and YIII of 
the Revenue Rules. 

All orders passed by revenue authorities below the Commis¬ 
sioner are appealable; the Act leaves it to the Rules ” to decide 
details, but mentions a number of important revenue subjects on 
which final orders are not to be passed by an officer of lower grade 
than a CummissioneL”. The rules, regarding appeals and procedure 
generally, will be found in the Revenue Rules 60—85. The service 
of notices under tlie Act is efiected in the way described in Rules 
65—59. 

• Section 64, See nleo Act V of 1880, sections 22—27, pcgnriling the cost of 
boundary marks, their repair and maitftenaueo. An regards inspection of permanout-' 
murks twice a year, see rule 9 Appended to the Directions to SetUeiacut Offiuers. 

^ Sociiuu 68. 

^ Section 65. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE REVENUE SYSTEM OF ASSAM. 

Constitution and History op the Province. 

§ \.—The Chief Commissioneiahtp. 

The Province of Assam was constituted a Chief Commissioner* 
ship in 1874^. The Sylhet district was by a separate notification 
in the same year added to it’. The whole forms a scheduled 
district under Act XIV of 1874, and the Statute 38 Vic., Cap. 3 
applies. 

As the effect of constituting the province a local administration 
would he to hand over to the Chief Commissioner all the powers of 
the Local Government (consequent on the definition in the Gene¬ 
ral Clauses Act (I of 1868), an Act (VIII of 1874) was passed to 
prevent this result and to vest in the Governor General as Local 
Government all the various powers that had been given by law to 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, or to the Board of Revenue, 
as regards Assam. The Act piovides that all such powers shall 
be taken to be transferred to and vested in the Governor General 
in Council; and then the Governor General ib empowered to 
delegate to the Chief Commissioner all or any of the powers so 
vestedj and he may withdraw the sam^. 

A similar Act (XII of 1874) was passed for Sylhet^ which was 
on a different footing from the rest of Assam^ having been a portion 
of Bengal Proper®* 

1 See Book 1, Chapter I, page 

9 Sylhet or Silbat is properly Srihattn.” See N’otillcntions Xofl. 1149, 2849, &e. 
{Giusetie of India), dated 12th September 1874* This district is brought under the 
83 Vio., Gap* 3i taken under the direct management of the Government of India, 
placed under the Chief Commissioner, to whom also certain powers lately ezeroised 
by tbo Lleutenant-Qoveraor of Bengal and the Board of Revenue are delegated. 

> And the Governor General has delegated certain powers by Notification 
No 622, dated 16tb April 1874 {Gazette of India, 18tb April 1874^ page 182). 
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Assam consists of (1) Godlpira^ inolading the Eastern Dw4ra 
annexed after the Bhutan war in 1866; (2) the districts of Assam 
Fropei’j lying in the Brahmaputra valley, namely, Lower Assam 
(Kamrdp, Darrang, and Naugong) and Upper Assam (Sibs4gar and 
Lakhimpur) ; (3) the hill districts,—the Garo hills, the Khasi and 
Jaintiya hills, theNaga hills district, and the north part of Cachar 
(which, however, does not form territorially a district separate 
from, the rest of Cach4r); (4) the districts of Sylhet and Cachar. 

§2 .—Regulation regarding ‘Inner line’ 

All these districts (except Sylhet) come under Regulation V of 
1873, which enables a line to be drawn, called the 'inner line,* 
in order to separate off the wilder afid less civilised portion of any 
district (where such a proceeding is needed). British subjects, or 
any class of them, may be prohibited from going beyond the line 
without a pass^. British subjects, or any pdrson not being a native 
of the districts, may not, without special sanction, hold land 
beyond the,line. I shall notice in the sequel the cases in which 
the provision about the inner line has been applied. It was not 
needed in the Garo hills, for example, but it is enforced in other 
places.. 

§ 3 .—The Frontier Regulation. 

Besides this. Regulation II of 1880 enables the Chief Com*’ 
missioner to declare certain frontier tracts of Assam inhabited by 
barbarous tribes exempt from the operations of any enactment 
otherwise in force^. 

§ 4 .—Distribution of territory. 

Geographically, the territories of Assam form three belts. The 
most northern is Assam Proper, with Go41p4ra; the middle is the 

^ The temptation to do bo is to get India-rubber, ivory, and jungle produce. The 
Regulation legalises the confiscation of such produce found in poBsesslon of any one 
convicted of transgressing the rule. 

^ 1 have not yet seen any notification under this Regulation. See page 749. 
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network of hills occupied hy the Oaro, Khdsi and Jaintiya^ and 
Nag£ hills; the southern consists of Sylhet and Cachdr^ the northern 
corner of which latter district goes up into the hills forming the 
middle belt. 

As these territories were acquired under different circumstances 
and have some legal and other peculiarities in their administrative 
constitution, I shall divide this chapter into five sections 

Section I.-—Goalpara. 

Section II.—The Assam Valley, 

Section IIL—The Hill Districts. 

Section IV.—Sylhet. 

Section V.—Cachar. 


Section I.— GoXlpXra* 

§ I ,—The old districL 

Under the first constitution of Bengal, as it was when acquired 
by the British Government in 1765, a large collectorate cj^llod Rang- 
pur contained in its north-eastern corner a net work of bills occupied 
by Garo mountaineers, who lived by “ juming'^ the hill sides, and 
who could not conveniently be brought under the ordinary laws of 
Bengal, To the north of these hills, also, a certain portiouof the 
plains on either side of the Brahmaputra river, comprising the 
thanasof Dhubri, Godlpara, and Karaibfiri, were also wild and jungle- 
covered country, so that at first they were but little known to the 
British officers, and were practically not administered at all. 

The tracts at the north foot of the hills came under the decennial 
settlement. There were twelve estates of chieftains who had held 
the wild country under the Mughal Government on payment of a 
tribute : these became the zammdars, and their estates were assessed 
without any enquiry about the amount of the tribute; six other 
estates were found to be invalid^ but were afterwards admitted to a 
settlement at fixed rates^ 


* Statistical Account of Auam» Vol. II, page 64». 
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These estates (beyond the Garo hills^ and lying on both sides of 
the river), together with the Eastern Dwars (which are again to 
the north of the permanently settled estates), make up the whole 
of the Godlpara district. The settlement arrangertients in these 
two parts are different. As regards the old estates, it is stated 
positively in the '^Statistical Accountthat the estates*I have 
been speaking of are permanently settled. They came under the 
decennial settlement no doubt,, and the proclamation in 1793 made 
all the settlements permanent. But in 1822 Regulation X was 

passed, which removed all this corner of old Rangpur—namely, the 

_ • 

three thanas (settled as just stated) and also the Garo bills—from 
the effect of the Regulations; so that it is not altogether clear 
whether the Regulations which made the settlement permanent 
did not cease to apply to these estates. It is understood, however, 
that the Government of India has conceded the point, and that the 
estates may be regarded as permanently settled. 

§ 2 .—Garo hills separated from Oodlpdra. 

In 1869 an Act (XXII) was passed which repealed Regulation 
X of 1822, and made the Garo hills into a separate district, which 
was to be exempted from the ordinary law. The boundary between 
Goalpara and the Garo hills was laid down and declared on the 
14th August 1875 \ but afterwards doubts arose as to whether the 
boundarj' so laid down was in accordance with Act XXII of 1869, 
and accordingly a Regulation (I of 1878) has been passed declaring 
the boundary notided on 14th August 1875 to be correct, and to be 
the legal boundary. 

The repeal of Regulation X of 1822 in 1869 woidd appear to 
have restored the force of the ordinary law as regards the three thinas 
of Goalpara, until 1874, when the Local Laws Extent Act and 
the Scheduled Districts Act were applied. But this is very doubt¬ 
ful, and practically the Regulations were not enforced before 1874^. 
As the matter stands at present, none of the permanent settlement 


7 Mr. Wnrd’tf Note on Laws in forcej § 23. 
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Regulations are in force. The Sale Law (Act XI of 1859) is in 
force with its subsequent amending Acts. But sales rarely or never 
occur, as the assessraent*of th6 estates is absurdly low. 

It is questionable whether Act X of 1869 (the Rent Act) is in 
force^ though it has practically been -acted on, at least to some 
extent®. 


§ 3 .—The Jiwdrs, 

The Eastern Dwars, which form a part of the Goalpara district^ 
were annexed-from Bhutan in 1866. In 1869, by Act XVI, which 
is, still in force, these Dwars were removed from the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary Civil Courts as regards immovable property, rent 
and revenue questions. They ai’e governed by the rules which form 
the schedule to Act XVI. The rules direct Regulation VII of 
1822 to be followed, and a record of rights is to be prepared under 
the orders of the Lieutenant-Governor. The rights and interests 
of each person connected with tlie soil arc those which he had before 
the Bhutan war broke out. In 1870-71 the lands were settled for 
seven years. Four Dwai's were settled raiyatw6rf as in Assam, but 
certain Rdjas, landholders or chiefs were allowed to engage for the 
revenue. 

The fifth (Chirang) is held khas, that is to say, the cultivators 
are raiyats holding direct from Government. The position of the 
raiyat is very much the same as in Assam ; it is secured by patta," 
and when the lease is given to a middleman, clauses are inserted 
requiring the rents for the raiyats to bo maintained at the fixed 
rates; the farmers may, however, arrange for the extension of ouIti« 
vatlon during the currency of the settlement, and get the whole 
benefit of tbis^. 


^ 'ilic Advocate General iu 1867 thought Act X of 1859 did not extend to the 
districts of Assam (aud ho would probably include Godlpdiu, which in 1859 was under 
the Non-Regulation'^ ayatem}* '^he uotiiicatioii of laws in force does not nlludo ta 
Act Kt so that the question appears still to bo doubtful. 

^ See Admiulstration Ucpoit, 1874-75. 
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• § 4.— Tenures, 

There is little that calls for notice in the land tenures of the 
district. 

The settler who clears the jungle is called jotdar^**”. In 
the old Rangpur thanas there are zamiudiirs, and the jotdars have 
become their tenants. The jotdars often do not cultivate them¬ 
selves^ but'employ sub-tenants, who give them half the produce 
on the adhyarj system. The zamindars of Goalpara often give 
ijara leases for parts of their holdings. Ijdra leases are simply 
farms of the rent collection. They also grant rent-free tenures for 
religious and other purposes, and some laud is held by tenants who 
pay no rent, only give certain service or labour for their land; 
they are called '^sukh-bas^' or khud-bas/' 

Leases given out to cultivators to reclaim waste, with a remis¬ 
sion of rent for tlie first year, arc called “ pail-patta/' 


Section II.— Tub Districts op Assam Pkopeu. 

§ l.^Constitiition of the districts. 

The districts of the Assam Valley were acquired in 182G. In 
1835 "Lower Assam (Kainrup, Darrang, and Naugong) was placed 
(by Act II of 1835) under the. superintendence of the Sadr Court 
of Bengal as regards judicial matters, and under the Board as 
regards revenue’matters. Upper Assam was attached to Ben-* 
gal in 1839 (previously it was under the management of a 
Kaja), and two frontier tracts—Matak and Sadiya—were added in 
1842. These districts (except Labhimpur) were managed like the 
Lower Assam districts, and the same was ordered for Labhimpur 
in 1860. The Assam Code of 1837 was issued for guidance of 
officers, but it makes no provision for revenue matters. These 

^ Bet the name is not nsed in tho Dwdrs, except in the Guma Dwdr, and there it is 
dying out. Under the Qo&lp&ra zamind&rs, the estate is divided into parganaa, then 
into tahsils or collecting circles, and then again into jots, n group of rniyati holdings 
under the '* jotddr.^’ 
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districts are in revenue matters guided by the Settlement Rules 
of 1870, which have not the force of law, only of long custom'. 
The rest of the revenue procedure and law practice has hitherto 
been very much on the same footing. The ordinary Settlement 
Regulation (VII*o£ 1S22) has been so far followed that the pro¬ 
visions of it are acted on in practice when convenient and required 
to supplement the Rules of 1870. 

The recovery of revenue in the same way is managed under the 
practice long in force which will be described afterwards, and the 
provisions of Act XI of 1859 and Rengal Act VII of 1868 appear to 
be so far in force at least that their general spirit is followed. They 
have not been declared by the notification under Act XIV to be 
specifically in force. The Rent Law (Act Xof 1859) is administered 
to some extent, but the Advocate General in 1867 held that it was 
not legally in force®. 

m 

§ 2 .—The land tenures of Assam^ 

The above brief outline is intended to show the present posi¬ 
tion of Assam as regards the law under which land-revenue 

> For this r^aaon a Land and Uevenuo Regulation is under consideration. It is 
vor^ doubtful whether Bengal liogulation VII of 1822 extends to Assam, au<l in 
the notidcation under the Scheduled Districts Act it is not Tnentioued, heuce I gather 
that it is not legally in force, and that^t is not desiiHid to extend it specifically, os 
the new Regulation will do all that is wanted (see Ward's Memo., § 66, &6.). 

3 On the whole it would appear that Assam having been from the first placed 
under special officers guided by special rules in 1836, it was never formally annexed 
to the Bengal Presidency within the meaning of the statute of ISOO (see Book I 
Chapter 1, piige 13), consequently the Regulations did not apply. But though this is 
not said in so many words in the Act of 1835, still instructions were given under 
that Act in the form of the Cod-i of 1837, approved by Government, and this intro¬ 
duced **the general spirit of the Regulations.'* It would seem, however, that 
afterwards, when general Acts wcre'passod, they would proprio vigore apply to Assam 
in the absence of express words to the contrary; nevertheless this has been doubted 
in regard to Act X of 1859, The Limitation Law at that time (XIV of 1859), though 
quite general iu its terms, was specially extended to Assam, and there is therefore 
very great doubt how far some of the existing laws are in force. It is probable that 
the omission of all meAtlon of Revenue and Bent Regnlutions and Acts in the 
notification under the Scheduled Districts Act was intentional, ponding the intro¬ 
duction of a special Land and Revenue Regulation under 33 Vic., Cap. 3. 
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settlement can be made> rights ^corded^ and rent and revenue be 
recovered. 

Before describing briefly the revenue system of Assam and 
how a settlement is madc^ it will be well to take a brief survey 
of the customs of landholding in the Assam Valley. 

When the old Aham Kaj was established^ we find the State con¬ 
stituted by a Rdja^ and under him a whole hierarchy of oflScials,—a 
commander of the forces, a commander of the boats, a purveyor to 
the royal household, and a number of bards or chiefs, each with 
an establishment of “paiks” and kdris,^^ the former for military 
duty, the latter for all kinds of service. Eveiy male was liable to 
serve as a paik. The chiefs were allowed to hold certain lands for 
the support of their retainers; the estates consisted of so many 
'^gots/' each got being sufficient for the support of four iren. 
Revenue was taken from the inhabitants generally in the form of 
a poll-tax, and there was the liability to service before mentioned j 
the poll-tax was afterwards exchanged for a payment on land 
which was collected by various agents—“chaudhri," ^^mauzadar,” 
and “kagoti.^^ All the landholdings were separate and individually 
responsible, and the tenure was based on the clearing of the jungle ; 
it was virtually held at the pleasure of the Raja, and no Assam 
paik had in those days a heritable or transferable right in the land*, 
although, no doubt, in practice land did descend from father to son* 
There were a number of royal grants of land held revenue-free for 
the support of Brahmans, temples, and the worship of special 
divinities. 

This historical condition of things has resulted in the existence 
at the present day of the following classes 

(1) Ldkhirdj or revenue-free holdings. 

(2) What are now called nisf-khirdj " holdings, which are in 

fact invalid revenue-free holdings, to which certs in 
rights were ^ conceded as a matter of favour or 
equity. 


^ Mr. Ward’s Note on the Bevenne System, § 40. 
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(3) Proprietary grants or leases under waste land rules for 

tea^ coffee^ or timber cultivation. 

(4) The ordinary raiyati holdings of Assam. 

(5) Certain special tenures. 


(1) Bevenne-free hidings. 

These tenures were enquired into by a Commission under Bengal 
Regulation III of 1828 and have boon confirmed; they now number 
137, covering 88,295 acres. The holders are proprietoi’s of the 
land. 


(2) Nisf-k&irdj.^^ 

« 

These used also to be called ^'lakhirdj/^ but in 1871 the 
Commissioner invented the term nisf-khiraj/^—lands paying half 
revenue, to distinguish them from the first class. There are 2,387 
such estates covering 219,811 acres, and assessed withRs, 1,00,928 
revenue. They are held by persons whose ancestors had failed to 
prove their lakhiraj title; the lands were consequently resumed Jiy 
Government, but were settled at light rates under orders issued in 
1834, and possession of the land was secured to the nisf-khir^jdars 
on the condition of their accepting the assessment. They have conti¬ 
nued to hold ever since at half the prevailing ordinary raiyafii rates; 
but the assessment will rise if these ordinary rates are raised, and 
the nisf-khirajdar must accept this or give up the land. In 1876- 
the Government of India ordered that a settlement should be made 
for ten years. The settlement was to include all land, waste or culti¬ 
vated, included in the original decree, and if the boundaries were 
not clearly stated (and they rarely were), thequefiition of possession 
was to be gone into. If the land in possession was only in excess of 
the decree to the extent of 10 per cent, no notice was to be taken, 
but a larger excess would be assessed at full rates. It being settled 
what land was included in the holding, the cultivated land was to 
be assessed at half rates, not the waste, which was to bo held 
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Tevenue«free dnriug the currency of the settlement. No remission 
or decrease of revenue during the term .would be allowed*. 

Till the measurements and settlements for ten years are ready^ 
annual settlements as usual are made. 

There are some special grants of this kind tb the Rdjas of 
Darrang, for which special terms have been ordered®. 

(3) Waste land grants. 

These grants are not for ordinary cultivation, but for tea or 
coQee. 

The first rules were issued in 1838, but only sixteen estates, 
covermg an area of 5,491 acres and lying in the Sibsagar district, 
exist under these rules. The next rules ^were issued in 1854; one- 
fourth the grant is revenue-free in perpetuity, the rest is revenue- 
free for fifteen years, and then at rates progressing from 3 anas to 
6 anas per acre. In 1861 estates were offered at an upset price 
(usually Ks. 2-8 an acre, but sometimes higher), and these grants 
were in fee-simple. Under these rules also the revenue due on 
grants of 1854 might be redeemed, so as to become fee-simple 
grants. This power of redemption as regards 1854 grants still 
exists. 

From 1876 the fee-simple sales ceased; and now thirty years' 
leases a.e granted. The lease is put up to sale at an upset price of 
Re. F, and is subject to payment of progressive rates of revenue. 
After the expiry of the thirty years the land is to remain in the pur¬ 
chaser's hands, subject to the ordinary assessment, which is not to 
be higher than the highest rate paid on ordinary agricultural pro¬ 
duce. The land is then held under a permanent heritable and trans¬ 
ferable right of use and occupancy, subject to certain conditions. 


^ On tbo espiry of the settlement for ton years, n longer settlement has been 
ordered, based under the cultivated area then found, and aU laud then waste will be 
assessed at one-eighth the ordinary rates for rupit (or rice) land. 

* Chief Commissioiier to Deputy Commissioner of Darrang, No. 107T., dated 
20th December 1878. 
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The following table of grants up to the end of 1878-79 is taken 
from Mr. Ward's Note on tlie Revenue System of Assam:— 


DI 6 I& 1 CTS. 

• 

Under mica of 
1854 unrodeemed. 

Under fcc-AimpIo nileg 
of 1801, iiicluditig re¬ 
deemed graata under 
1864 rules. 

Under rules of 1870. 

KarnrAp • , . . 

Nun^oug . • . . 

Darraiig p • • « 

Sibnagar .... 
hakbimpur . . ’ • 

No, 

4 

5 

1 

10 

4 


No. 

40 

53 

loe 

167 

95 

mmmm 


Area In acres. 

4.438 

47,263 

20,641 

25,276 

27,606 

Total 

30 

15.Kt7 

454 

280.067 

330 

125,232 


(4) The raiyali holdings. 

In its origin this tenure of hind is very simple : there is nothing 
but a right depending on occupation aud clearing of the soil. 

The settlement rules of 1870 profess to recognise a heritable and 
transferable right of occupancy in land (subject to r’egistration of 
all transfers and successions) if a ten-year settlement for the land is 
aecepted, but otherwise there is only an annual settlement with the 
“occupant raiyat, ” who would therefore presumably bo a Govern¬ 
ment tenant from year to year. Nevertheless the great majorjty of 
landholdings are on yearly settlements only, and practically their 
right is permanent, and its being transferable is at least tacitly 
admitted^. 

« 

It is now held^ that the Assam annual'^ raiyat has no rig'ht in 
the land apart from the settlement rules ; that he caunot claim 

4 

any right as an annual tenant unless he has got a patta from the 
Deputy Commissioner, which shows that he has been admitted as a' 
tenant. The annual' patta' which the raiyat ordinarily receives 
explains that if the land is required for public purposes Government 

^Statistical Account of Assam, Vol. 1, page 49) quoting the Administration Report 
for 1876V6. 

^ Mr* Ward gives this as the result of the decisions in the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court, and these have not been dissented from by the lligii Court, and in some cases 
have been (;gu&-med« 
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has the right of resumption^ on payment of compensation for houses^ 
treesj crops^ &c., on the hind. 

A raiyat may relinquish his holding on giving proper notice 
under the rules, and this right is conceded even to lease-holders. 

Waste land taken up for cultivation does not come under the 
same rules as the grant of hinds for tea cultivation. 

Any one may apply for 10 bighas or less to a local official 
called the mauzadar (whose functions will be described presently) ; 
for a larger allotment application is made to a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner or sub-divisional officer. No one is allowed to take up waste 
without first applying for it (but this rule is relaxed in some in¬ 
stances). Every applicant for land, who is successful, gets a 
patta ” for the area. 

A lease or settlement may be offered for ten years under the 
rules, and then the right of occupancy, heritable aud transferable, 
is formally recognised. Tea-planters occasioually avail themselves 
of this rule instead of taking a grant under the waste land rules. 

It would appear that 3,702 such leases have been issued, of 
which 3,015 are iu Darrang and l,02d» iiiNaugong. The area occu¬ 
pied is 21,363 acres, and the revenue is Rs. 41,471. Out of this 
some 4,700 acres are taken for tea cultivation, A few four-year 
leases have been issued iu Kamrup. 

The leases for terms are thus seen to be exceptional; the annual 
leases are in vast majority, numberiug (as stated by Mr. Ward) 
418,035, covering an area of 1,350,418 acres and paying more than 
twenty-two and a half-lakhs of revenue. 

(5) Certain special tenures: Chamuds. 

In Kdmrdp a few of the raiyats holding large allotments have 
n certain privileged, or rather dignified, position as '^chamdadars." 
Such a tenant is allowed to pay direct to the treasury; and his own 
measurement papers arc relied on for the extent of cultivation in his 
chamda. The block must be compact, and pay revenue not less 
than Rs. 100 if the chamda da before 1859, and Bs. 200 if of 
later creation. 
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The chamda does not get a patta^ but au ' amalnama^ or order 
for him to pay direct into the treasury. On the lands of the cha- 
mMj tenants are regarded as the chamuddar^s tenants. 

A very few special holdings are to be found in different dis¬ 
tricts^ which do not exhibit any very great difference from the 
ordinary holdings^ except that the holder of the ^ khat * or estate 
is a sort of middleman between the cultivating I'aiyats and the 
estate. Thus iu Naugong there are khatd^rs who are assessed at 
full rates, but allowed 50 per cent, back again as commission.'^ 
So the khiraj khats " in Lakhimpur ; these people seem only to be 
privileged to collect the revenue (iu lieu of the ordinary raauzad^r) 
of a certain ' khat/ keeping 10 per cent, for himself; but he is not 
owner of the soil in any way, 

§ 3.— Salf-tenanis, 

As in the majority of cases the ' raiyat' is himself the tenant of 
Government, if he employs or allows some one else to cultivate his 
lands, that person must be called ^ sub-tenant,' fiat these raiyats 
mostly cultivate their own holdings; it is only the larger raiyats— 
the khatdars and chamuaddrs and the more substantial lakhirajddrs 
—who have tenants to cultivate their land, and these they pay in 
produce or in services, not iu money. There is no tenant-right, 
since Act X of 1859 was never formally extended. The fioard of 
Revenue gave the Commissioner authority to introduce such sections 
into practice as might ho retiuired, and the section recognising an 
occupancy right after twelve years' holding was not introduced. 


The Land Revenue Settlement. 

§ 1 .—Clamfication of landi* 

For the purposes of settlement, the land in the Assam districts 
is classiGed into (1) basti" (or “ b^rl"), homestead laud, which 
is usually under garden or other high cultivation and is manured. 
This pays the highest rate of assessmeut^ which is (at present) 
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uniformly one rupee per ; (2) rdpit land is the ordinary flat 

and flooded rice land^; rdpit pays at present 10 anas a bfghd; 
(8) pharingatP °; this is a residuary class: all land that is not basti 
or rdpit comes under it, such as tea land, char ” (or ** chapur ") 
or alluvial islands and banks, the cultivation of which is pre¬ 
carious ; cultivated lands on high ground, and so forth. Land of 
this class pays 8 anas a bfghd. None of the previously stated rates 
apply to land within a radius of flve miles from a district or sub- 
divisional head-quarter station. There the market being better, and 
produce much more valuable, special rates, under proper sanction, 
may bo imposed. 

§ mama and mauzaddrs^ 

For purposes of settlement and revenue management, the lands 
or villages are grouped into small sections called '^mauzas*^—the 
term in Assam having a diOferent meaning to what it bears else¬ 
where; each mauza is managed by a mauzadar. 

The revenue of an entire mauza varies from Ife. 5,000 to 1,000. 

The mafuzadar is personally responsible in the first instance; 
he is consequently allowed 10 per cent, on the revenue up to 
a certain limit, and a smaller percentage on larger sums, for his 
trouble* and responsibility^. 

** The standard Bengal bigh£ of 14,400 square foot has been adopted. 

* The name is derived from ropit”—^the root being rompun, to root up, 
transplant; alluding to tho method of sowing rico in nurseries and transplanting the 
seedlings into the fields. 

^ 1 cannot trace the origin and meaning of this term. Wilson’s Glossary gives no 
account of it. 

* ^ Mr. Ward gives the following sttitemont of manzad^rs in Assam 


Dibtbiot. 

Area of 
district In 
square miles. 

Fopolation. 

Kukbbb ov 

Axcraf^ 
rcmuncro* 
tion uf tnuu> 
zodars per 
mensoin. 

Rcvciino 
collected in 
1878-70. 

Mauzadars. 

Mandals. 

K&mrfip • 

8,031 

601,081 

74 

227 

Bs, 

80 

Ks. 

801,020 

Naogong . 

8,416 

866,390 

73 

213 

40 

300,749 

Barrang « 

SIbSMsr • 
Lakhimpur 

3,418 

230,009 

58 

170 

68 

388,310 

8.866 

890,689 

67 

208 

68 

671,635 

8,723 

121,207 

73 

88 

20 

179,707 


2 Y 
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In the villages or groups of cultivating raiyats^ there is a bead- 
man called ^'glonhura'^ (village elder), aud a person called 
“ mandal/' who in some respects resembles the patwari of other 
parts. His duty is to help the mauzadar in revenue collection 
and ill the laud measarements and records. He is, according to the 
rules, to be elected by the mauzadar and by the residenfcs of the 
pargana group (of about 300 persons), subject to the approval of the 
Deputy Commissioner. Virtually he is a Uoverument servant on a 
fixed pay of Rs, 6 a month. 

§ 3 .—Annual measurements 

The lands held by raiyats under annual settlements are measured 
every year by the mauzadars with the aid of the mandals from the 
1st January of the preceding year to 30th April of the year of 
assessment^. During May the mauzadar prepares his papers. 
These consist of (1) in chiUa^ showiuQ the measurements, position, 
description of land, and revenue assessed thereon in each raiyat's 
holding; (3) a khatidn^ or abstract showing the total amount of 
each of the three classes of laud iu the raiyat^s possession ; (3) a 
jamabandi^ or rent-roll showing the area of holding, the rate of rent, 
aud the total rent payable. These are the important papers, and 
they have to be made out iu duplicate and given over to the 
Deputy Commissioner by the 1st June of the year of assessment. 
The Deputy Commissioner's qauungo tests them, as regards the 
calculations of vent. The assessment, which is really nothing more 
than the drawing out of pattas for each holding of the area shown 
by the measurement papers, at the known rate of rent for each 
class of land, ought to be complete on or before the 1st August. * 

The pattas are then distributed and counterparts or kabu- 
liyats" taken. In September, the rains being nearly over, the 
char lands and uplands that will be cultivated for cold weather 
c^ops arc known, and what uplands have been cultivated; and 
these also have to be measured on a supplementary proceedings 
Pattas are not issued for these lands. The mauzadar does not 

^ The year runs A om let April to Slat March. 
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measui'e up all land every year: the basti and " rupit lands 
beings permanently cultivated^ the measuring chain is only run 
round the exterior lots to ascertain that the total area is un¬ 
changed. The measurements may be checked by the disti'ict staff 
when in camp. 

Ten-year and five-year leases or settlements may also be given 
on application, but they are only occasional, and naturally would 
be resorted to chiefly on permanently cultivated land. 

It is obvious that a system of this kind, entirely dependent on 
the accuracy of the mauzad&r^s measurements, is open to many dis¬ 
advantages, and there is much difficulty in the size of the area 
assigned to each mauzadar. 

In some distincts where jdm cultivation is practised, revenue is 
levied on such lauds in the shape of a tax on houses, or a poll-tax 
or a hoc-tax. In Kdmrdp and Naugong a tax per house of the 
cultivating families is levied, in Lakhimpur a poll-tax, and in 
Naugong for some lands a hoe-tax, that is, a rate on each adult that 
uses a hoe in jum cultivation; the house-tax varies from Rs. % to 
Us. 2-4; the hoe-tax is Re. 1-8; the poll-tax Rs. 3. 

Revenue Business. 

§ 4 .—Collection of revenue. 

The collection of the revenue naturally demands the first notice. 
The Sale Laws (Act XI of 1859, &c.) are not in force in Assam 
Proper, and arrears of revenue are colleated from ordinary vaiyats by 
wbat is known as the '' baki-jai system, which is said to be based 
on the old Assam Code and on certain Regulations. 

The pi'ocess is the mauzadar^s remedy against the raiyats, for the 
mauzad&r is himself responsible in the first instance. Within three 
months of the close of each year, the mauzaddr sends in a list of 
defaulters to the district or sub-divisional officer. On this a notice 
to pay up is issued. If this fails, movable property is distrained 
and brought to head-quarters under notice of sale within fifteen days^ 
If the sale proceeds fail to realise the sxim due, uo further steps are 
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taken: the estate of the defaulter is never sold^. If the mau- 
zaddr has had to pay up any revenue he can sue the defaulting 
raiyat in the Civil Court. This system is not uniformly followed. 
In Sibs^gar, for instance^ European planters were sued for arrears 
of rent; in Kamrdp the system was not followed at all. 

It seems to be a question whether the baki-jai system can be 
applied against nisf-khirajdars^ charedadars^ or holders of waste 
land grants^ or whether these estates are liable to sale. Hitherto, 
however, these estates have never failed to pay. The baki-jai pro¬ 
cess is not put in force after the expiry of three months from the 
last day of the year of assessment 

§ ^.—Survey. 

« 

There is no survey law in force in Assam Proper at present. 

§ 6 .—Zand regislvalion and land cases. 

Certain land registers are kept up, but the practice is not uni¬ 
form ; and as the whole matter has been the subject of discussion, 
and is likely soon to bo reconsidered and placed on a legal basis, 
any further remarks in this place would be unprofitable. 

There are no parlilion laws, nor is partition by Government 
agency known. 

Tbo Kevenue authorities have much to do in disposing of. what are 
called ‘patta cases,’* which result from the system of annual 
settlements already described. They refer to complaints of wrong 
measurement or classification of land, of possession (which is what 
the Revenue-oflGcer is (properly speaking) alone concerned with in , 
issuing bis patta) being wrongly recorded, and disputes about boun¬ 
daries. 

Such cases are decided by the district officers on the ' revenue 
side,' or the parties may be referred to the Civil Court. It used to 
be the practice to entertain civil suits to contest the right of the 

^ Mr. Word’s Note ou the Eevenuo System, § 284. 

* Id., § 89. 
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party Yvho had gained the case in the revenue investigation, but this 
is not now allowed. 

§ 7 .—jRelinqtmhment and oempation. 

As already stated^ any raiyat under Government may relin¬ 
quish his land, or part of it, even if he has a five or ten-year 
lease. All that is needed is to submit an application on or before 
the 31st December of the year preceding that in which the relin¬ 
quishment is to take effect. 

The waste land rules of 1876 now in force refer to sales or leases 
for tea cultivation, &c., and there arc no rules for the occupation 
of culturable waste ; but when such land is available any raiyat 
has only to apply for it, and gets it at a rent of 8 anas a bighS, 
for any term not exceeding ten years. When the land is occupied 
it is treated as ordinary raiyati land, and as soon as the lease 
expires the land is classified in the usual way and is assessed accord¬ 
ingly. 


Section III.— The Hill Disteicts. 

§ \.—Garo mils. 

These formerly were part of the Rangpur collectorate, but 
were deregulationisedin 1822, and were afterwards formed 
into a separate district under the Act of 1869^. It has not been 
found necessary to make use of the Regulation of 1873 and draw 
an inner line.^^ A special Regulation (I of 1876) was passed for its 
, government^ but this only lasted till 1881. It has been renewed 
for a short time, but it is probable that, with the exception, perhaps, 
of some restrictions regarding their holding of land by Bengalis and 
others who might interfere with the Garo mountaineers and giv^i rise 
to oppression and to consequent disputes, the district will be allowed 

m 

^ For some yenrs villages in tbe interior of the hills remained *Mndopendent/* 
bat after the occurrences described in the Statistical Account, YoL II, page 157, Ac., 
the whole of the tribes were reduced in 1873. 
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to come under the ordinary law applieablc to Assam generally. 
The district is perfectly peaceable and well ordered, and traversed by 
excellent roads. Cultivation is mostly by'juming^ the bill Bides> 
and the destruction of valuable forest covered by this process is 
very great. 

% 

§ 2 .—Tie Khan and Jaintiya Hilln 

In this disti’ict also there is no “ inner line.” It consists of three 
portions— 

(1) British possessions, 

(2) petty dependent chiefships, and 

(3) the Jaintiya hills, forming part of the territories of 

the Jaintiya Raja, which became British territory 
in 1835. 

The Kh4si chiefs had attacked and murdered ^in 1829) some 
European British subjects who had taken up their residence at 
Nangklao, and this led to expeditions, which were brought to a close 
in 1833, the chiefs liaving all tendered their submission. 

The British possessions in this district are said to covfr an area 
of 2,160 square miles, while 4,490 miles are occupied by the Khasi 
States. 

Act VI of 1835 declares that the officers administering® these 
hills are to be subject to the Sadr Court in civil and criminal 
matters, but nothing is said about revenue jurisdiction. « 

In J871 the Act XXII of 1869 was extended to this territory, 
and by notification in July 1872, rules for administering civil and 
ciriminal justice and for police were issued^. 

The chiefs pay a portion of their revenue to the British Govern¬ 
ment ; this is chiefly derived from minerals. Thus, in the Bhawal 
State nearly all the income, Rs. 16,000 a year, is derived from 
m41ikana ” on lime. 

The states are managed by chiefs with headmen of sections 
under them who are elected by the people. These are controlled 
politically, the British Government only interfering in case of 


• Calcutta Oaxette, 1872, p. 84. 
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disputes between the states, or in cases of misconduct of chiefs 
and headmen. 

There is little in these hills to require notice in a Revenue 
Manual : the cultivation is chiefly rice’'. Joint cultivation is also 
common. A house-tax is levied, which is collected by the headmen 
of the villages. But the income from leases of minerals (coal and 
limestone) is more considerable. 

The '^Jaintiya hills form a sub-division, in charge of an 
Assistant Commissioner at Jowai. 

§ 3.—254^ Mga Hills. 

Between this district and that last mentioned is a strip of hill 
territory—the North Cacliar hills; but this belongs to the Cachar 
district, and will be more conveniently mentioned along with the 
rest of the district. 

The Nag4 hills district adjoins the territory of the independent 
Naga tribes, which occupy the hills between Assam and Native 
Burma. • 

There are various tribes of Nagas, but interesting as a study of 
this district is, ethnologically and otherwise, there is nothing to be 
said o*f it in a Manual of this kind. The Government has com¬ 
menced to preserve certain forests, but the administration generally 
is of a very simple character, suited to the capacity of rude tribes. 
The district itself was only constituted in 1S67. Act XXII of 
1869 was extended to it®, and rules for civil and criminal justice and 
police were promulgated. 

Section IV.— Sylhet. 

This is one of the old Bengal districts of 1765. To it was 
added the plains portion of the Raja of Jaintiya^s territory annexed 

^ See Statistical Accoput, Vol. II, page 223, for the process of cultivation, which 
is enrioas, 

® CdkuUa 1871, page 1911. 
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in 1835. This was not permanently settled. Wo have therefore 

% 

in Sylhet the following classes of estates 

(1) Permanently settled, 

(2) Revenue-free. 

(3) Temporarily settled in Sylhet itself. 

(4) Ditto m Jaintiya. 

(5) Waste land grants. 

(6) Redeemed estates. 

§ 1 .—Vermanently settled estates. 

The old district of Sylhet was under the Bengal Regulations, 
and part of it has been permanently settled. It was added to 
Assam in 1874, as already noticed, and the Act XII of 1874 
enables the necessary arrangements to be made for the exercise 
of certain powers by the Chief Commissioner. A notification under 
the Scheduled Districts Act® has declared \arious Acts and Regula¬ 
tions to be in force, and this may set at rest many questions. But 
the notification does not affect the apjdicabdity of otlier Acts and 
Regulations that may be in force in Sylhet owing to its position ns 
a Bengal district; it only puts an end to all doubt as regards the 
enactments which it specifies^®. 

The permanently settled estales aie governed by the appro, 
priate Regulations; the temporary settlements are goveped by 
Regulation VII of 1822; the sale laws are in force (Act XI of 1869 
and Bengal Act VII of 1876). 

In Sylhet, as in Chittagong, the decennial settlement (after¬ 
wards made permanent) only extended to lands actually measured in 

® No. 1152, dated 3id October 1879 (Govciinnent of India). 

Until 1874 Syihct was hko any other district-in Bengal, but it then became 
ft ** scheduled district/' If auy enactments before applicable have been repealed 
siuco 1B74, the lepeal docs not affect Sylhet, unless the repeal was by an Act of tbe 
Indian Xegislaturo, or a Regulation under 33 Vic., Cap. 3. Certain enactments wei e^ 
however, under tho Local Laws Extent Acts declared not to apply to scheduled dis- 
ti lets, so that in case any of those (and the case was so) were actually administered in 
Sylhet, it was necessary to deolare their speci.il nppUcabihty by uotiftention : this 
hat been done. 
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1789 under Mr. Willes. Those lands, were, however, only a portion 
of the lands in the district. But the permanently settled estates 
were afterwai-ds increased in number, as will presently appear. 

§ lands. 

In 1802, under the orders of the Board of Revenue, patw4ris 
were instructed to report what lands there were wliich ought to 
bo settled as not coming within Mr. Willes^ measiii'cments. The 
patwaris reported, whereon the Collector issued proclamations calling 
for claims to these lands: all the land not included in the old per¬ 
manent settlement has thus come to be called ilam” (proclaimed 
land). The patwaris' reports showed some 350,000 aci’es of land, 
but this was exclusive of areas of absolute waste which no one 
pretended to claim. 

§ 3 .—Hdlahadi lands. 

The authorities offered leases of this area of 350,000 acres; only 
about one-eighth was taken up and settled in 1804, the rest no 
one woul^ take because the old scttlcmcnt-hohlers insisted that it 

I 

was theirs. The portions of the lands so settled were called ^ 
halabadf lands and were settled permanently, the rest were long 
left under discussion. At length it was determined that they were 
wi part of the original estates, hut were allowed special terms; 
they were to be settled for twenty' years, on the close of which 
period they would, on the assessment being revised if necessary, be 
settled permanently. 

§ 4 .—Nature of the permanently settled estates. 

There are therefore several kinds of permanently settled estates, 
distinguished by different names which it is hardly necessary 
to perpetuate. Thus we have dahsdna," the old estates; 
*'d&fmi," estates permanently settled under Regulation Ill of 
1828; hdldbadi,’' the estates just alluded to; and so forth. 

The permanently settled estates are all small. In 1789 the 
Mughal system was found in force as elsewhere, but the collections 
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were managed by chaudharis/' In the neighbouring district of 
Maimansingh the chaudhaiis became zamindars; but herc^ more 
by a lucky chance than by anything else, they were not settled 
with, and consequently did not develop into zammdar proprietors- 

The original settlers on the estates are calledmirasdSrs.” 
There are few or no intermediate tenures. 

There are some £0,437 pormanuntly settled estates (and a 
very few in the Jaintiya territory which were permanently settled); 
28,991 of these estates pay revenue exceeding one rujfcc, but less 
than 100 rupees, and more than 20,000 pay less than one rupee ! 

§ 5.— Revenue-free holdings. 

There are many revenue-free estates called debottar,” brah- 
mottar'' as usual, atid for Muhammadan purposes madad-maa^sh 
“ cliiraghi,'^ &c., &c. There are more tlian G,000 small estates of 
this kind. 

« 

§ 6 .—Temporarilg settled estates in SglheL 

These consist of the ilam lands that were not pertaancntly 
settled as above related. These arc still under settlement. They 
are shown in the registers under various names, EiiF the distinc¬ 
tions ai*e practically of no importance. The ildm lands (not 
admitted to special terms as above mentioned) are settled according 
to rules published in the Assam Gazette in 1876. The principal 
rule is that waste land is not allowed to be included in the estate 
to an unlimited extent. Only such an extent as is equal to 
one**iifth of the cultivated area is included ; the rest is held at dis¬ 
posal of Government under the waste land rules the settlements 
are to be for twenty years; and estates the maximum revenue of 
which after revision is not more than one rupee may redeem it by 
paying twenty times the amount payable in the first year. 

The nankar patwargiri lands, which are temporarily settled, 
arc merely resumed lands which were supposed to be held as remu¬ 
neration by village patwaris : the appointments were abolished in 
1835 and the grants were resumed. 
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§ 7 .—Temporarily settled estates in Jaintiya. 

Under the Raja no rights in land were recognised. The whole 
was parcelled out into small holdings^ for which the raiyats paid 
partly in kind and partly in labour. There have been various 
short settlements since annexation in 1835, and then a twenty 
years' settlement which expired in 1876. The holders of land are 
called mirasdars, and they have had conceded to them by patta, a 
right whidi is practically proprietary and virtually the same as 
that gi ven under temporary settlements in Sylhet^. 

The difficulty of managing all these little holdings was at first 
considerable, and various proposals were made from time to time 
regarding the tenure. At one time farmers were employed. Indeed, 
it is only at recent settlements that persistent eflbrts have been 
made to settle with the actual cultivators on a system which is 
very like a raiyatwari system, and can be worked well, if only 
land is effectively registered and there are local establishments. 

The individual holdings, I said, were practica|ly proprietary, 
but the T)eputy Commissioner's sanction is necessary to a transfer 
and this is specified in the pattas. 

Relinquishment of holdings is not recognised. Ordinary waste 
land, suitable to cultivation and not for the grants, is not yet leased 
under any settled rules; but it is unnecessary to allude further 
to this* as it is probable that uniform rules for Cachar and Sylhet, 
as regards reclamation of waste, will be issued under the waste 
land rules of 1876. 

^ Thoro is a curious case of an estate, or ratlicr group of petty holdings, in 
Jaintlya which may be alluded, to, Sylhet lime is famous, and the trade in it is 
large; it is obtained in the outer hills along the borders of the district. It seems that 
in former years a person named Inglis got a valuable grant of the right to work 
the limestone. Another person (Sweetlands) desiring to thwart him, immediately 
obtained a grant of all the waste plots in the Juintiya parganas, his object being to 
have the command of tbo growth of reeds which were required to burn the lime. 
Inglis managed, however, to do without the reeds, or to get over the difficulty in 
some way, but there are still plots of ground over the parganas known as tho 
** Sweetlands mahdl.” 
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§ S.-^Waite landffranla. 

Besides the ordinarily culturable waste just alluded to, there 
have been rules for grants to planters. The most numerous are 
, the modem thirty years' leases, of which there are forty-three, 
covering an area of 35,607 acres. 

§ 9 .—Redeemed estates. 

'' Sylhet," says Mr- Ward, ^^is the only district where the land 
revenue assessed on estates is allowed to be redeemed. But the 
redemption only is allowed under the ilam land settlement rules, 
or genei’ally in Sylhefc (but not in Jaintiya) in estates paying not 
more than one rupee revenue. The proprietors do not, however, like 
to avail themselves of this power. 

§ 10 .—Collection of revenue. 

In Sylhet, Act XI of 1859 and Bengal Act VII of 1868 are 
in force, but for a long time a curious custom existed side by side 
with the sale laws (and the Regulations which preceded them). 
Arrears of revenue were collected by a stafE of patwaris and messen¬ 
gers under the orders of the Collector's nazir, distraint of crops and 
sale of movable property being resorted to if necessary. This system 
was not abandoned till 1865. There has been much correspondence 
about the operation of the sale laws in Sylhet.* This I shall not 
enter upon; the enormous number of small estates, and the fact that 
the real proprietors of these may not be known, have no doubt 
created some difficulties, but there was nothing that called for any 
real change in the law. 


Section V.— The Cachar District. 

§ 1 .—Ifs history. 

The Cachar district was recovered in the Burmese war in 1826, 
but it was merely given back to its own Rdja. He was assassin. 


3 See Mr. Ward’s Note, § 801. 
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ated in 1830 and the district lapsed to the British Government. 
It has always been a Non-Regulation district; for the terms of 
Act VI of 1836, though they say nothing about removing 
the district from the operation of ordinary laws and regpilations 
state that the officers administering the district shall be controlled. 
Ly certain authoi’ities acting under instructions from the Local 
Government^ which appears to have been understood to mean that 
the officers were bound, not by the regular laws, but by instructions 
that they received. 

§ 2 .—The Cachar hill divmon. 

The history of this district is very instructive. It consists of 
two portions—the hills of North Cachar, and the plain district. 
The hill portion is much less civilised than the plain country and 
is inhabited by wild tribes. It continued, indeed, a sub-division of 
Naugong till 1867, when the sub-division was abolished, and the 
territory became an integral part of the Cachdr district. 

In some respects it still forms a sepaiatc district, at least 
os regards its revenue, a Louse-tax being alone levied. In 1877, 
it is mentioned by Mr. Ward, a special Regulation was con¬ 
templated. 'Ihis Las been expanded into the Regulation II of 1880 
already alluded to, which may be applied to all fiontier tracts in¬ 
habited by backward uncivilised people : but it is not yet settled 
(1881)‘to what tracts it is to be applied, or what enactments are 
to be prevented from operating under it. The Regulation V of 1873 
applies, and an " inner line " between the southern distiict and the 
wilder hills has been established. 

• § 3 .—The district generally. 

The district of Cachar formed one of the last resting places of 
the Cachari tribe with their Raja. These people had once been 
a powerful governing race, coming from north of the Brahmaputra 
river j but their dynasty had been overthrown both by the Kochs, and 

later by the Ahams^, and therefore the people migrated south i 

« 

* Statutiial Accounl of Assam, Vol II, page 391. 
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they crossed the range of hills that form the southern barrier of 
the Brahmaputi'a valley. Their capital was at Demapur, and 
afterwards at Maibong, While there, the Caoh&ri Baja entered 
into relations with the neighbouring chiefs of Manipur, Jaintiya, 
and Tippera, and obtained in marriage the daughter of the Tippera 
Raja, with whom he acquired as dower the South Cach^ir territory 
between the Barak river and Chatavchura on the confines of Tippera- 
The capital of the Rsija was then moved to Gofibari, and his 
suceessore also constantly moved their capitals, till th^ last Raja, 
Gobiu Chandar, settled at Hari Tikar, where he was assassinated 
in 1830. 


§ k —The inhabitants. 

The Raja appears to have encouraged settlers, and from time 
to time sent down his chiefs and great men for this purpose. 
Thus it happens that the hill portion of the territory is inhabited 
by Caeh^ris and the original tribes, Nagas, Kukis, Liislmis, Dans^ 
or Parbattias; and the south by the settlers, the overflowing Hindu 
and Muhammadan population of Sylhet, Tippera, &c. 

KheL 

The hill territories in the north were cultivated by jura ” and 
exhibit no features of special interest, but the Cachari Rajai organ¬ 
ised a rather curious system of dealing with the settlers on the 
rich plains about the Barak river, which has left its mark on the 
British revenue system. In a jungle-covered country of this kiud 
it was but natural that the settlers should have come in companies 
for mutual society, help, and protection. Such companies were 
called kheP.^^ In the khcl each man got as much land as he 
could cultivate, and the individual landholder is called (as in Sylhet) 
mir^dfir,^^ In every khel the leading men got various titles and 
were rewarded with certain revenue-free holdings: thus the chau- 

^ Which ia simply the Pcrso-Artibic term ' khel ’^a company or tiiho, a term 
introduced us it has been elsewhere. 
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dhari of the khel got two “ hdls of land free, the maaumdar 14, 
the lascar 1|, the barabuyia®, and a majarbuyia 6 khears. 

The free holdings were afterwards abolished and the titles became 
a source of revenue, as they were sold, a chaudhari^s title fetching 
Bs. 100, and so on. Each khcl had an agent or representative 
(mukhtar). The khels were grouped together in Raj^s, and the Raj 
had also its representative at court, called R^Lj-mukht^r.” 

The khels wore held jointly responsible for the revenue of every 
holding in their local limits ; if a mirasdar failed to pay, the other 
members paid up and took his holding; if the khel failed to pay^ 
the whole Raj became responsible and took the land of the 
defaulting khcl. No outsiders were admitted. 

Originally the settlers had to supply service to the Raja; the 
inhabitants of a certain place had to supply betclnuts, others fire¬ 
wood, and so on ; and the group that supplied the particular article 
was also designated “ khel/' 

In the same way ihe revenues of the district were apportioned 
among the different members of the royal family, and the group of 
holdiugs«the revenue of which was assigned was also called “ khel 
thus there were the ^ khcl-ma ' or bara-khel, the entire revenue of 
which weirt to the Raja; the Maharani's khel, one-fourth of which 
went'to the Raja's chief wife and thiec-fourths to the Raja ; the 
''fehang jarai,” or younger brother's khcl; and soon. If the 
revenues of a tract were devoted to religions purposes, that was 
again 'Mdicl ; " thus there were the Bliisingsa khcl," devoted 
to the support of the worship of Kali; the Bishnughar khel, to that 
of Lakshmi Narain. These lands are still known, and now form 
** mauzas*^." 

§ 6.— Early British admhiistrafion. 

Passing over the earlier revenue arrangements, the first impor- 

B The local Cnclidri land measure or hal is equal to 4*82 British acres; tho 
khcar is 2-6tba ot au acre. 

^ 1 spell this word as it is in MeWillinm’s Report on Revenue Administratioo» 
1871-72. I belioTo the word is hhaiyd, barabhaiyd, Ac., " brother.’^ 

7 McWillium's Report, §§ 3S. 34. 
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tant step ^was the survey of the district made under Lieutenant 
Thuillier in 1841. The country had then been cultivated chiefly 
along the banks of the principal rivers^ and the survey only extend¬ 
ed to the cultivation and so much of the adjacent waste as it was 
supposed could be leclaimcd; the cultivated land was divided into 
mauzas/^ and the mauzas into dags." The i&gs were actually 
measured in the villages, but in the jungle the countiy was aibitra- 
rily divided by lines (dag) which crossed at right angles, so that the 
lot included in the space between the intersections is called a dag. 
There were some tea grants which lay beyond the limits of the 
survey, and they were made into separate mauzas®. This plan lei 
to much confusion when the jungle dags began to be taken up and 
cultivated®. 

There have been subsequent suivcys, cultivated waste plots 
having been added on to the suivey of 1841 1^ native surveyors. 
There was a costly suivey in 1864-65, but it was of little practical 
value. Some special suive}s for the tea estates were carried out in 
1870-73. As the settlements expned m 1879 and new settlements 
would become necessary, a cadastral survey was comirenced in 
1878, but there were difficulties in the way, and the matter is not 
yet settled. 

It should be remembered that in the distiict the'mauza^is a 
mere survey division of land*?. Tt has no meaning such as 
attaches to the term in Upper India* The revenue mabdl, not 


g “ McWilUaxn’s Report, § 68. 

* •♦Mapa were prepired m which the cultivated hnds wero shown accuiatolj 
and the jungle as a sheet of gicen. Lines aeio drawn hoii/ontally and veitically, 
and in this sheet of green the divisions formed four of these lines cutting one 
another wore called d£gs. When an application w»b made for the settlement of any 
of the land so marked out, an anifn was sent out to find the diig on the map which 
represented the laud applied for. As these d%s had never been laid down in the field 
and as tbeie were gcnei ally no marks to help the amfu in his search for them, it 
frequently happened that he made a mistake and leported as a certain ddg b pieos of 
land which actually was represented on the map by a having a different number.’* 
(Deputy Commissioner’s Repoit, quoted by McWilliam, § 69.) 

It then resulted that the holder of land was described in the pnpcis as 
holding out lot, nhile in icnlity he was holding mothoi 
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the mauTsi, is the unit which repi'cscnts the original grouping of 
land settlers, as I shall explain directly. 

§ 7 .—Revenue system and procedure. 

The remarkable feature about the Cacliar revenue is the survival 
of the joint responsibility. The old khel groups have in the course 
of years naturally been much altered by resignations of holdings, by 
additions, and so forth, but in some long-settled tracts the old khel 
group is still recognised. The land being held under the Assam 
principle of raiyati holdings under a patta issued by Government, 
in Cacliar each raahal is held under one patta. The mahal is a 
tract held by a body of persons who are joint in interest, and this 
joint interest arises out of the old khel grouping. But the old khel 
organisation has begn otherwise lost, since there is no system of 
mukhtars and representatives of the community with the authorities 
as in old days. The number of co-sharers and signatories is often 
as large as 80 or 100. All the sharers or mirasdars are jointly liable 
for the revenue of the mahal specified in the patta; and this on 
the sole gi-ound that either he or his fathers joined the group and took 
up a piece of land within its limits. Hindus and Muhammadans, low 
caste and high, are all found associated together in the mahW. The 
sharers in the mahal arc at present left entirely to themselves as 
to the apportionment of the revenue responsibility over individual 
holding#, but in the present settlement it is probable that some 
sort of record of rights will be made: no such record has hitherto 
existed. 

These joint holdings are quite peculiar to the districts of Cachar 
and Sylhet. The settlement conveys a right of occupancy and 
a right to a resettlement at the close of the term. 

A good deal of discussion has taken place about the custom of 
‘'ghas&,wat,” The practice under the old Cachari Raj I have 
already described; if a man failed to pay the revenue due on his 
holding, the other sharers in the khel took up the land absolutely. 
This was early modified (in 1833), and it was held that, on default, 
the estate might be given to any one, but that two years' grace 

%% 
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should be allowed during which the mirasdar might obtain re¬ 
entry on paying up the revenue. But this was found not to work 
and the ghasawatdar was again declared irremovable. In 1857 the 
question was again raised^ and a long correspondence ensued. It 
was then decided that on an estate falling into arrear^ and an offer 
being made under the gliasawat rule^ the land should bo put up to 
auction^ and the title become absolute. 

As there is joint responsibility, the right of pre-emption has 
been held to exist both among Hindus and Musalmans. In fact pre- 
‘ emption in this case is not a peculiar right derived from Muham¬ 
madan law, but is a very natural right, which exists in all joint com¬ 
munities in Upper India, for example ; and is important to the 
joint body, as enabling them to keep together and resist the breaking 
up of their body by the intrusion of strangers.« 

§ 9t»'^R€venne collection and law. 

In Cachar the Bengal sale laws are not in force. Arrears of 
revenue ai’e collected in a manner similar to the baki-jai process in 
Assam Proper. The district is divided into three collecting circles 
or tahsils. Instalments of revenue fall due in the months of July, 
October, and January. On the first of the month succeeding that 
in which an instalment falls due, a notice or dastak" is issued to 
the defaulter**^ If this fails, a second is issued carrying with it 
attachment of movable property. This is generally sufiScient; if 
not, the property is sold; and if that fails, a third process is issued 
i^ainst the estate itself, and the estate is sold by the Deputy 
Commissioner himself. The sale of estates in the last resort has 
been sanctioned by Government^. 


* As the malidlfl arc joint, a very large number of these dastnks has sometimes 
to issue, BO that all sharers may liuve iioMcc; and this may give rise to the impression 
that the revenue is got In with difBcuTty, and only by a copious use of coercive 
processes : this is not the case. 

* Despatch of Secretary of State, No, 30, dated 22nd January I860. Bonga^ 
Govcruuient, to Uuurd uf Keveuue, No. 2158, dated 22ud August 1800. 
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§ 9.— Partition. 

Batwjiras or partition cases are, as may bo expected, common 
in Cachar, but arc conducted on rules introduced in 1870, which do 
not ap 2 )ear to have the force of law. 

§ 10 .—Rent cases. 

Rent cases were decided in the spirit of Act X of 1859, 
though that Act is not formally in force in Cachar j and when, in 
1869, Bengal Act VIH repealed Act X, and made over rent cases 
to the Civil Courts, it became the custom in Cachar to hear rent 
cases in the Civil Court also. It is contended that this is done 
under instructions which can bo issued for the guidance of the Courts 
under Act VI of 1835. 
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CHAPTER III. 
REVENUE SYSTEM OP COORG. 


Section I.— General History. 

§ 1 ,—Early history. 

This little province has a considerahle interest from the point 
of view of the historian of land tenures in India, because it is an 
instance of a conquest (not an immigration of an entire population) 
of a powerful tribe who divided the land into chiefs^ estates, very 
much as the Nairs of Malabar did. This system has had its curious 
effect on the modern and surviving land tenures. 

Colonel Wilks, in his history, says that the Coorgs^ arc descend¬ 
ed from the conquering army of the Kadamba kings. 

The Kadamba kingdonajiu the north-west of Mysore, appears to 
have embraced all the countries in the vicinity. It was the Kadamba 
race that afterwards founded the Vijayanagar sovereignty; and at 
the end of the 16th century Coorg was still ruled by its own 
princes, as mentioned by Perishta; but by that time it seems that 
the whole country was divided into chiefships owning the siAserainty 
of Vijayanagar. 

The chiefs were called Nayaka.^' As usual in Indian history, 
things went on in this way till one of the Nayakas becoming more 
powerful than the rest, established himself as the Raja over the 
whole. The Halcri family thus became dominant, but the other 
Coorgs were still the leading caste, and held their lands by a 
peculiar and superior tenure to that by which other landholders held* 

After various fortunes^ among which wars and slaughter were 

1 Coorg is an Anglicised form of Kodugu; the Coorg people arc Kodag^. 

A long story about this—which for my present purposes is quite withbut 
Interest—is to ho found in Mr. Uico’s Oiizottocr of Mysore aud Coorg (Bangalore 
Ooverumenl Press^ 1878X Vol. Ill, pages 100—194. 
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the most common, after being overrun by Haidar Ali and Tfpli 
Sultanas armies, Coorg became the ally of the East India Company, 
Things seemed to promise well up to about 1811, when a Raja, 
named Singa Raja, obtained the government, having originally been 
appointed the guardian of the minor heir of the former Raja. 
After a reign of untold wickedness and cruelty he died in 1820, and 
was succeeded by his son Vira Raja, who was, if possible, worse than 
his father. In 1833 these iniquities compelled the interference of 
the British Government; but all peaceful means having failed, it 
was at last necessary to send a force. The country was formally 
annexed by proclamation in May 1834*. 

§ 2 .—Present administration. 

At present Coorg is managed under a Chief Commissioner 
(who also is Resident for Mysore) and by a Superintendent. The 
latter has two Assistants. Coorg is a scheduled district under Act 
XIV of 1874, and is subject to the 33 Vic., Cap. 3, 

The aivil and criminal courts are constituted under Act XXV 
of 1868. But there is, I believe, an amending Regulation about 
to be passed. 

The division of the country is into six taluqs, comprising twenty- 
four nads. The iiad^ consists of a group of gramas, or villages. 
But the*village is not like an Indian village,—a local group of 
fields with an inhabited site in the midst—it consists of a number 
of detached farms or vargas with houses on them. 

Each taluq is in charge of a " Suhahdar, ” and each nad has a 
headman called'' parpattagar.^' 

Section II.— Land Tenures. 

§ Early tenures. 

Just as in Malabar, where wc have noticed a traditional divi¬ 
sion of land between the priestly class and the rulers, it is a tradi- 

3 In Yclosavira and part of Nanjor^paina the udd is called hobli.'" There 
also lands are held by hereditary patch. 
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tion that Coorg was divided between the Kodagas and their heredu 
tary priesthood, the Amma Kodagas. After the accession of the 
Haleri Rajas, the leading classes still continued to hold land on a 
more favourable tenure than others. 

From the census of 1871 it would appear that aboutl5 per cent, 
only of the population were Coorgs and 76 per cent. Hindus, the 
small remainder being Muhammadans and others. To the privileged 
tenure of the Coorgs a few other classes have been from time to 
time admitted^; all the lower orders, and the original population, 
were probably treated as serfs by the Coorgs. 

In Coorg itself, that is, inside the ghht barriers, all or nearly 
all the cultivation is wet or rice land, with the exception that 
coffee cultivation is practised on the slopes and waste lauds above. 
Dry cultivation is found at the foot of the ghats, in Yelusavira- 
Buime, &c. 


§ 4 .—The Jamma tenure^ 

This tenure, in which the reader will recognise the Sanskrit 
‘^janma”—birthright (as in the janmi tenure of Mala'bar,) is a 
proprietary tenure distinguished by paying only half the ordinary 
assessment or Ks. 5 per 100 bhattis of waste land^. 

Land held on this tenure cannot be sold, mortgaged, or alienated 
in any way without the sanction of Government, The reason of 
this is that the land cannot be held on this tenure except by the 
privileged classes. A sanad is granted for every holding, and a 
succession fee, nazar kdnike,^^ is paid on receiving the sanad, in 
throe yearly instalments, also a fee called ghatti jamma on 
taking possession. This is no doubt a relic of the feudal tenure of 
the old Nayakas, just as wo see a succession fee paid in the chiefs^ 
estates under the Ajmer Rajput system. The land is also held on 
condition of rendering service if required. 

4 A detailed accoant will be found in Rico’s Gazetteer, Vol. Ill, page 233 et seq, 

^ Tbe bhntti is a very small land measure, of which 100 arc equal to 3 acres (or 
acedrdingto another notice 25 bhattis aero. See Administration Report^ 1B72-73, 
{Nigc ID ei seq. 
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No remission of revenue can be claimed by holders of land on 
this tenure. 

The land was all divided into farms or “vargas, and each 
jamma landholder held one or more 'Wargas according to the 
size of the family group. 

Previous to Tipu^s invasion, divisions of property and separation 
of families were rare; large ‘ house communions' existed, and it was 
not uncommon to find thirty-five or forty grown-up male relations, 
and many families consisting of upwards of 100 or even 120 members 
living under the same roof®. Of late years a certain amount of 
internal division of holdings as a matter of arrangement among the 
families takes place, but 1 am informed that actual partition is not 
officially recognised and is regarded as illegal and improper^. But 
still this can only be done if all consent; any one separating himself 
otherwise, is looked on as an outcast by the remainder, and can 
claim no share of the common stock, but must depend on bis own 
resources. 

The eldest member (Yejman) of the chief family is the head of 
the houdb, and holds the sanad and the property is registered in his 
name. 

The vargas always include “bane,^^ that is, a portion of forest 
on the hills which gives firewood, bamboos, branches for burning 
to manure the rice fields, and so forth, and some low barren land 
on whicli the cattle grazed, called " barike. " 

In former days the jamma lands were cultivated by aid of slaves. 
This was not recognised by the British Government, and the slaves 
soon found that no one could interfere with them if they left, and 
went to cultivate coffee or other lands, where profitable wages were 
offered. ^ 

This was the source of much difficulty, since the jamma owners 
had no means of cultivating their lands and could not let or alienate 

® Gazetteer, Vol. Ill, p. 329. It would seem tliat if a part of a ' varga ’ was broken 
np, it could only bo held on tbo common or sagu tenure 

7 It is said tlint the Udjns encouraged division, because it caused more laud to 
akon up, uud also discouraged tho practice of polyandry. 
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them. It was ultimately determined that a portion of the holding 
might be sublet on the vara plan (metayer, or paying half pro¬ 
duce) ; this tenancy has to be offered to certain classes in order so 
as not to alter the tenure more than is unavoidable. 

§ 5 .—Sdgu tenure. 

The ordinary tenure of the country is the "s4gu;^^ it is an 
occupant’s raiyati tenure, with no condition of service, and it pays 
Bs. 10 per hundred bhattas. Remission of revenue is allowed for 
land that could not be cultivated^. Partition of jointly held sagu 
land is not objected to, Tliebolaer of sagu laud receives a sagavali 
chitu, or lease from Government signed by the Subalidar. 

Certain raiyati lands were in the Baja’s time allowed a light 
assessment for certain services performed, and these arc called 
'^umbali” lands. A somewhat different system of tenure long 
prevailed in the Yelusavirashime country at the foot of the 
ghats. Here the village patels managed the revenue, each village 
being farmed to them. But this proved oppressive and inconve¬ 
nient, and in 1801 the Raja ordered the lands in tbe taluq to 
be measured just the same as the land within tbe Coorg barriers; 
consequently tbe holdings became raiyatwar, and a bcriz ” (berij), 
or account of tbe rates assessed on each field, was made out, and is 
maintained to this day. In the taluq the original inhabitants hold 
chiefly on this tenure, hut immigrants from the neighbouring 
districts are looked upon as tenants of the former, on a waram ” 
tenure, which is in fact the familiar metayer^ 

§ 6 .—Bane lands^ 

To every Ifolding of sagu land, just as in the jamma tenure 
the holder acquires a strip of bane ” land,—that is, woodland on 
the slopes above the valley where his rice cultivation is, to yield 

* Thote were formerly two classes of silgu tenure, which paid at different rates. 
This is still kept up, hut transfers from one class to another do not now take place* 
It is not necessary to go into details on the subject. 
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him grazing, firewood, and above all bamboos, branches and 
herbage which he barns in the rice fields to give ash-manure 
to the soiP. In the jamma tenure, as the bane is included in the 
sanad, it is a part of the property. In the case of s4gu holdings the 
use of it at any rate, and of all its products, except sandalwood, 
belongs to the holder of the lease. The bane of jamma holdings 
may be used for growing coffee (z.e., on the old or local method, 
without clearing the forest) free of assessment. In s^igu bdnes only 
10 acres may be cultivated with coffee. 

The cultivated fields lie along the level of the valleys, the 
bane lands attached to the holdings being on the slopes on either 
side. 

There is no dry cultivation assessed in Coorg itself, but in 
the taluq at the foot of the ghats such land (dependent on 
rainfall) is assessed. 


§ 7 .—Forest cultivation» 

Kiimri'^ cultivation was practised in the high forests of the 
gliats, and though prohibited now, will probably be again allowed 
to a limited extent under proper conditions. 

Cardamom cultivation, by protection of the seedlings which 


* ThoySuperintendent lias kindly sent me a memorandum on bane lands. The 
term properly means laud for pasturage attached to every holding or vargn of culti¬ 
vation (which was always in Coorg wet or rico cultivation) whether on the jamma or 
the sdgu tenure. It answers to the kurow ** of the taluqa outside the barrior, and 
in some respects to the ‘'k&ns ” of Knnara and the ** nagar ” of the Mysore country. 
As long as the laud attaclied to the holding was used for pusturc and for supplying 
manure, no question would naturally arise as to whether the soil was the property of 
the landholder; hut of late years persons have begun to cultivate coffee on the bane, 
which is obviously a new departure altogether, and even |to sell the b£nc laud. It 
seems to me that in reality the bane ought to he looked on as an appendage to the 
holding, the woods and surface products (except sandalwood) being at the entire dis¬ 
posal of the landholder, and that he may cultivate coffee by the ordinary plan, which 
does not cause the clearing of the jungle,,hut that be has no right to put the haue to 
any other use, still less to alienate it, unless along with the cultivutiou, in virtue 
of which it was originally held. This, however, is only an opinion. 1 am not 
■ware that the status of the hduo has heeu authoritatively settled. 

a A 
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spring up spontaneously when small clearings are made in the 
ever^green forest, is also practised. 

§ 8 .—Boyal farms or Panntyas. 

As a curious relic of the old quasi-feudal institutions of Kajas 
and Chiefs in Coorg, I should mention that the Raja retained 
various farms or royal estates in various parts, the produce of 
which went entirely to him. In some cases they were cultivated 
by metayer tenants, Ibut ordinarily by a large body of slaves. The 
farms were exceedingly well-cared for and highly cultivated^^. 

The slave question gave rise to some dilliculty on the annexa¬ 
tion of the province, but it was ultimately settled. The farms 
themselves were divided into the usual vargas and were disposed 
of like any other laud held in sagu tenure. 

§ 0 .—Coffee land tenure. 

There was beside the ghiit forest, and the bane lauds wanted 
for cultivated holdings, a very large area of waste. Much of this 
was suited to the cultivation of coffee. Indeed a good deal of the 
bane land has been cultivated with coffee without destroying the 
trees. Whei*e this waste is forest land (for coffee cultivation) it is 
applied for under “ waste land rules.^^ Where it is ordinary mea¬ 
sured land that happens to be available, it is (whether'’ taken 
up for dry or for Avet cultivation) held on the ordinary sdgu 
tenure, but with a certain graduated scale of assessment, to encourage 
the cultivator and help him over the initial expense of clearing 
and establishing fields. When waste was taken up for coffee culti¬ 
vation it was formerly held revenue-free, but tlic produce was 
liable to an export duty (halat) of 4 anas per maund of 28 lbs., 
or one rupee per cwt. of clean coffee. In October 1863 this was 
abolished and a uniform assessment of from one to two Rupees 
I>er acre^ for the whole area was introduced from 1st May 1861. 

*• Gazetteer, Vol. Ill, p. 319. 

^ For tlio first four years assessment is not levied, then from 5 to 12 years Ro. 1, 
and after that Rs. 2 (Administnitiou Report, 1372-7Bj § 32). 
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§ 10 .—Jodi lands. 

Certain lands are held by grant of the sale on a fixed revenue 
called jodi. In other words, the land is not absolutely revenue* 
free, but on favourable terms or half assessment. Such lands are 
held by patels in Yelusavirashime (resembling the ^'watau^' of 
Western India) and by religious institutions all over Coorg. The 
tenure closely resembles the jamma tenure, since it pays the same rate 
(Rs. 5 per 100 bhattis). It cannot be sublet, ^nd if left uncultivated 
may be given by the District OflScers to any raiyat on a s^gu 
tenure, in which case, however, one-half of the assessment is paid 
over to the institution. 

§ 11 .—Sacred ffroves. 

Throughout the country certain groves called Devarakadu and 
held sacred by the people have been exempted from assessment or 
being liable to grant as waste lands, on condition that they are kept 
up as sacred groves. Of late, however, there has been a tendency 
among ithc more advanced and less superstitious headmen to 
cultivate cofiee in these groves; this is argued to he an infringement 
of the purpose of the groves and of the conditions under which 
they'are held I’cvenue-free. There is a correspondence going on 

about this subject at the time I am writing. 

1 

Section III.— Revenue Administration. 

§ 1 ,—Survey and Settlement. 

The settlement system is virtually permanent. A survey has 
only been introduced in order to deal with waste land and coffee 
grants. No survey of the raiyats^ holdings has been made, as it 
is not required, but a topographical survey was made. The whole 
of the land had been permanently assessed in 1866 by one of the 
K^jas, and the " shist or account of this assessment has been 
maintained. 

The jamma tenure is obviously a grant under sanad, and the 
assessment, at half the sdgu rate on wet cultivation, is therefore 
absolute. 
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There has been no absolute declaration that the sdsru assessment 
will never be raised^ but at present the rates of the old shist accounts 
are maintained. 


§ 2.— on land. 

Besides the revenue^ all rice lands pay dhdli-batta^ and there is 
a house tax \ and there formerly was a tax levied to cover the 
State expenses of a festival (called huttari) at the beginning 
of the monsoon. Th^s is abolished. 

The dhuli-batta is curious : it indicates the dust of the thresh¬ 
ing-floor the I’efuse paddy which was accepted as a mluntary 
offering by the first Halcri chief, when warily assuming the domi¬ 
nion over Coorg. Of course in due time it became a regular tax, 
and no refuse paddy. In 1868-69 this was commuted into a money 
payment. 

A plough tax is also levied to pay for the cost of education* It 
is levied both on jamma and sagu lands, being 4 anas per plough 
on jamma and 3 anas on saga holdings, . 

§ 3.— Revenue procedure. 

The revenue procedure is guided by Regulation III of 1880. 
This is chiefly concerned with detailed provisions regarding the 
recovery of arrears^ by distraint and sale of movable property, or by 
attachment and management of land and by sale of land. 

It provides that all the Government revenue may be recovered 
in the same way. That Civil Courts have no jurisdiction in any 
question as to the rate of land revenue, or amount of assessment, 
but redress may be had in the Civil Court by persons deeming 
themselves aggrieved by any proceedings under the Regulation, 
such suit being brought within six months from the time at which 
the cause of action ai'ose. 

^ EeTcnue ie iu nvreur wheu any ' ki&t ’ or instulment ia not paid on tko dftto 
fixed. 
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I uoderstand that the old revenue practice laid down in 1834 
is still followed j that the Suhahdars and Parpattagars have to 
inspect the lands and look after the cultivation, and in December 
to come to head-quarters and assist in the preparation of a 
“ jamabandi/' or roll showing the revenue to be paid by all the 
raiyats, and they make the collections according to the kists or 
instalments fixed. 

THE END. 
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1SG3.686 

-in Benir, history of • . 624 

(joint) relics of, in Bei'nr . 623 

-, origin of evidence afforded 

by the Madras districts . . 643 

- distribution of types in 

the divisions of Madras territory 615 

——(joint) in Madras . 646 


w 

Waste lands (Bengal) not includ¬ 
ed in permanently settled estates, 
question regaiding • , , 188 

Waste-land leahos (Bengal) . . 243 

- , how far included dn 

** village” areas acconliiig to 
original constitution , . 67 

——, right of the State to land 
not included in village. . 68, 72 

— right in the case of 

non-uuited villages ... 72 

■ ■' lu)W dealt with in the 
N. W. Provinces. . . 69, 284 

~(Oudh). . 288 

— (Panjab) 285 
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Waste-land (Punjab), some variety 
in method of dealing with {note) 286 
-- reserved to Govern¬ 
ment (Punjab), difficulty regard¬ 
ing {note) .288 

Waste land given up to villages in 
Kangra {note) .... 286 

-- how dealt \vith in 

Central Provinces . . , 289 

' ■ ■ ■ ' - in Chiefs* estates, 

zatnindarls and graots (Central 
Provinces) .... 292*3 

-- right in (Burma) . 696 

-rules (Berar) , . 633 

-, Ajmer . . . 530 

-, Jaonsur Bawar , 517 

* ill Kuumon , • 609 

- grants (Assam) . . 733 

~ in villages retaining 
traces of joint coustitutlon 

(Madras).Gt7 

Waste-land in or near villages 
(Madras), rights in . . . GGl: 

Water-rate (Madras). See ** Irriga¬ 
tion.” 

Water advantage rate (Panjnb). 

See ” Assessment** 

West Coast (Madras), tenures of 
the.G49 

t 

Y 

Year, agricultural (Upper India). 49G 

—-(Bombay) . ,604 

- (Burma). . 722 
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Abwilb, ccBses. See SiwaL 
Adnii^iil (Mu(U’a*i), a field register . 
Adliliipf (Paiijnb). See. 
Adiia-Malik, inferior pn^prictor 
Agra, Governor of , . . 

Abom Itilj, features of the old 

(Assam) • • . . . 

Abmmlabdd taluqddrs . , • 

Aini^, 11 grant of laud, roveiiue- 
freo (Hengal) , . . . 

Ain, Land revenue in u fixed or 
lump sum • • . . . 

Ajmer Vrovinco constituted . • 

-, revenue system and tenures 

of • • • • * • 

Akarbiind, n tabic or statcinoiit of 
fields (Herar) • . . . 

Ala Lain^iirdar (Panjilb), a head 
lainbimlar wliero there arc a 

largo number—a representative 
of tlio vepreseutativea 
Ala-Malik, su^ierior landlord—over- 
lord in lands where there are 
two grades of proprietory 
interest . . • • . 

Alauti (C. P.) hereditary village 

urtisitiis. 

Altamgha, a grant of land . 

Ainil, the Mughal Revenue Col¬ 
lector • • • • . 

Atnm, a native surveyor 
Amican hills note • . • 

Asiinu, atouantor subject. See note 
Asl tumnr* Jama/ term explained . 
Ayacut (Ayakuttu) (Madras), the 
area around a tank watered from 
the tanks. 
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418 

7 

731 

588 

225 

525 

12 

622 

619 

483 

411 

225 


426 

692 

111 

173 
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B 

Bdchh, distribution of burden of 
revenue and other tax • 6 

Bddslialn, royal grants. See 
** Ilukdmi” - . • ' 80 

BAghnyat (Begayct), garden culti’ 
viition (Bombay) . • • 568 


Paob 

Babi-kbdta, account books; a 
Icil^jr. See • . , . 472 

Baki-jai. system of revenue collec¬ 
tion (Assam) . • • , 739 

Bane lands (Coorg) , , 73, 7G0 

Banknr, profits trom jungle-pro¬ 
duce. See . , . , 174 

“Bar” (Panjab) .... 283 
Barad, light soil (Bombay) . . 658 

Baroch (Bombay), survival of joint 
villiigcs in * . . . 582 

Bsstu, homestead land (Assam) « 736 

Batai, division of crop between 
landlord and tenant or landowner 
uiul the king. See . • • 304 

-(Hcrav), tenancy or division 

of produce (Motafrie) . . 634 

Batwara, perfect partition but often 
used to signify either perfect or 
imperfect. See and note to 491 259 
Benares Districts (North Western 
Provinces), permuiiently settled 273 
Bcrar, constitution of, as a province 12 
—, laws in force in . , . 607 

—, revenue history of . . 607 

-land-tenures . , ■ 620 

Berij or Beriz, total revenue, lands 
and cesses (West Coast, Miulrus) 656 
Bewar (Central Provinces), cultiva¬ 
tion by forest clearing • . 102 

Bhaidchara village described • 370 
-, a form of village com¬ 
munity. See .... 353 
Bhdg, a 8bai*e in a village 
Bhagddri, joint village (Bombay) . 682 

Bhdgani-register, one of the settle- 
inent records (Bcrar) . • . 619 

BbdoU, a tenancy on terms of divid¬ 
ing the produce '. . • 

Dhet-kheta, a kind of tenancy in 
Chutiya Nag])ur {note) . . 236 

Bhogral and, holding of gaontiya in 
Sambulpnr (Central Provinces) . 438 
BhuiiihdH (Chutiya Nagpur) . 236 
Bhum—^Bhumiya, a tenure in Ajmer 527 
Bhiitketa, fields set apart that the 
|)rodaco may go to the worship 
of certain idols • • • . 234 
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a land measure of 14,400 

square feet • • . . 

Bi'ghadam—DLdrbachh . q, n, 

Dihdr, small proprietorships in . 229 
Biller. 8ee MiiHkaiia. 

Bfr, waste land iii East Punjab. 

See«Knkh” .... 

Birt, a grunt of rights by Hindu 

R4ja.51* 

—, a grant—term derived from 
usage of the old Hindu kingdom 391 
Biswa, the twentieth part of a 
bigha (hind measure) . 

BiswndaH, a right in the soil of nn 
individual holding. See note 422 529 
— in Ajmer . . 526 630 

BiswiSnsip a small anb-division of 
land; one-tweutleth of a biswa . 
Bdjliarat, annual audit of vilhigo 
accounts. See • • • . 365 

B6ta shigilff, the first clearing of 
jungle, bringing waste under 
cultivation .... 
ButAmnr, a tenant who has first 
cleared the land 

Board Sifarish (Madras). See note, 681 
Bnihiuattar, lands held ront-freo 
lor religious purposes (Bengal) 
Burma. See English Index . • 


G 

Caehdr, early history of . • . 749 

—— hill divisions , . , 749 

--, joint responsihility for 

rcveniio in • • • • 753 

Chak (Upper India), a group 
of land sepal ately surveyed, 
or considered for assessment or 
other purpose. (Secfor example) 299 

ChakarAri, lands allowed to Qovern- 
incnt servants revenue* free for 
their services . • • . 170 

Chakdar (Paiijah). See . . 418 

Chakdari, tenure resembling, in 

Sindh.696 

Cliaklu, a Muhamadan revenue 

division.161 

Ohaligaiiii. a kind of tenant 
(Kanara). See .... 665 

Chamud (Assam). See • • . 735 

Char or Chapur, island formed in a 
river running through an alluvial 
valley ^7 

Chaudhari, the head of a trade, 
formerly a revenue officer. « 217 


Paob 

Chundhnri(C. P. and Bombay), a 
sort of assistant patel or head* 
man of a village, (oGcasioiially 

found). 437-435 

Chaiikiddr, the watchman of a 
village, &c. .... 486 

Chauri (chaunrf), a village “ cut- 
chcry ” or place of assembly for 
business, (Berur, Ac.) . . . 636 

iChhatlsgarh, shifting cultivation— 

(re-allotmcnt among villages) (note) 405 
Chitta (Madras). See • • . 673 

--Assam. See . , • 738 

Chittagong Hill Tracts settlement. 214 

-seitlcment . . .193 

Chiikanidar. See . 21-3 

Chntiya Nagpur Tenures Act . 237-8 
Coimbatore, example of laud assess* 

nient.669 

Cooi’g, history of . . , , 756 

-, land fcniires of , , , 758 

Cowlo (Madras). See Kaul. 

D 

Daftar, a volume, an office or collec¬ 
tion of records ; nlso(in Peshawar) 
nn allotment of laud to a section 

of a tribe.404 

Diig bel or ddg, a running line, 
trench or strip. Survey term in 
Coelinr. See .... 752 
Dab, a strong heavy knife used in 
clearing jungle (Burma); the unit 
of taxation in toungya lands : 709 
Dukliil-khavij, “ putting in and 
putting out*’ (mutation of names 
ill land-revenue register) Bengal 254 
Dalikaturf. See note • . . 236 

Ddnuin-i-koh— "skirt of the hills,” 
a tract in the Sontal Pargauas • 
Darjiling Settlement . . .213 

Dai'khwfuft Md1gii%arf. The tender 
of proprietor to pay the assessed 
revenue (Upper India) . . 341 

Dar-paitii, Dar-ijura, &c., a sub* 
lease of the kind indicated. See 227 
Diistak, a warrant or notice of 
demand for revenue in avreur . 601 
Debuttar, land held rent free for 
worship of divinity (Bengal) . 

Dehra Dun, a regulatiou district. 

See note .284 

Deshinukh. See . . * • 433 

Deshpandyd, in former days a 
Supervisor of pdndyas or village 
accountants. (Central India) . 638 
Dcsmdnjhi. See . • * . 240 
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Dcvarnicdda, aaored grave in Coorg 763 
Dewasth&n (Uombay), religious 
grant of Hindu origin. Note , 591 
Dhara^ a tenancy under a kiiot 
(Hoinbay). See . , . . 690 

DlijirekAr, a tenunt (Do.) . . 590 

Dbar bacbh, distribution of revenuo 
burden by a rate per plougli or 
per bigba. See , • . 372 

l)bnrni-inel (Berar), grant for 
maintenance uf a tank . . 633 

Diiiirwaf, the vilbigo grain- 

weigher.63 

Dber, a village menial of low caste— 

mabdr^q. v. 

Dhuli batta (('oorg), a ttix • . 764 

Didra, survey of alluvial lands 
(Bengal). Note . , • 257 

Diwdid, tbc Civil and Revenue ad- 
inlnistration • • . . 161 

Doab (Funjilb), tract between two 
rivers. See • • • . 283 

Dwdrs (Wost(*rn) tenures. See 
Bengal tenures • • . • 

- Kastern (Assam). See . 728 

Kkabbogam (Madras), sole proprie¬ 
tary right over a village. See • 648 

P 

Favd/ a list, a tabular statement 
Farotau-milkiyat, limited owner¬ 
ship. See . . • . ■ 365 

Firozpui^ (Panjnb)» villages of pe¬ 

culiar origin in ... 411 



Gabhan, the village site in a joint 

village (Bombay) . . . 686 

Gdmbbag, a major division of 
joint villages (Bombay) . • 683 

Odntlif (Bengal), a kind of per¬ 
petual lease at a fixed rent • 226 
Gaontiya (Central Provinces), a 
village headman in Sambalpur . 437 
Gnrhi, the village site enclosed 
with mad walls (Central Pro¬ 
vinces ) 

Garo Hills 

Gatkdli, a 


C727 

• • • •1741 

tenant in Bombay {note) . 576 


Qhnsawat, transfer of bind from in¬ 
solvent to anotlicr who pays the 
urreiir of revenue. See 
Ghasddna, a tribute on certain 
estates. See • • . • 

Glinsnf, a portion of a bill side 
divided ont for grazing purposes. 

See . 

GliatwaU, a tenure of hind revenue- 
free ns a reward for protecting 

bill pusses. 

Gbstwali tenure in the Sontnl 
pargiMins. See . . . . 

Obatwdlf grants (Bcrar) 

(ibosiiwut. “ iSfee " Gbasnwat , 
Glniindo, a land measure (Panjab), 
nearly an acre ; originally uieaiit 
ns much land ns a yoke of oxen 
could plougli in a day 
Goal para, bistory of . . , 

Goudd Kingdom, notice of . • 

Gorait (Bengal, &c.), a village 
watebman . • • • . 

Got, a class or sub-division of a 
tribe or ^*astc • • . • 

Grdma (Coorg and often in 
tioutb India) a village (gaon of 
North India) . • . • 

Graniu nianyain (Madras), a grant 
of land reveiine'frecfurthe bend- 
man of a village for ofiicial ser¬ 
vices , « • . • • 

Qunth, (Kumnon, &c.), laud as- 
signed to temples • • , 


H 

Halabadi, a class of lands in 
Sylhet. See • • • . 

Ha(|‘Lainbardari, the fees or per¬ 
centage allowed to tbc headman 
Hnq-mihat, the lands and per¬ 
quisites of II Milita, q» D. . 

Har (North-Western Provinces), a 
block or circle of lands separated 
for assessment purposes • , 

Hdri (Paujdb), the spring harvest, 
rabi, ti. . • • « . 

Haveli lauds (Madras), lands not in¬ 
cluded ill zamindari estates (of 
the North Circars) • • • 

Hnwdia (East Bengal)^ a kind of 
cultivating lease • • • 

Hazara (Panjab), note on 
Huzaribugh Settlement • , 


m 

Paob 

763 

687 

73 

239 

632 


726 

50 


306 


613 


746 

483 

362 

312 


653 

226 

618 

209 
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Hindd Kitip^dom, how affected by 
later conquests • . ,77 

Hukdmi, grant made by the Hukdm 
(plural of Hdkim) or authorities, 
not by King himself . . . 180 

I 

Ijdrd (Berar). See . 633 

Ijara. See Iznrd, 

Ham, * proclaimed lands ’ in Sylhet 
See ■•«••• 745 
lldqu, the tribal ullotincnt of land 
on the Paiijdb Frontier . • 402 

ludm, a grant of laud revenue- 

free . 

-(Bombay), grant by State of 

land revenno-freo . . • 501 

-(Madras) .... 65S 

-(Madras) of village oflScors 670 

- patrnk, settlement record of 

reveiiuc-frce lands (Berar) • . 619 

Inuin Commission .... 5D2 
Istimrarj, a perpetual Icjisc 

(Bengal).225 

-. Chiefs estate in Ajmer. 

See ' ■ * ■ ■ . - 5*13 

—— - in Panjab . . . 422 

Izara (Bengal), a lung lease to 

improve waste .... 226 


J 

Jagfr, an assignment of revenue 
or a grant of land revenue-free 
by the ^tatc fur services, to 
suplwrt troops, Ac. See . .113 

-in the Pan jab . .419 

— in Bengal .... 223 

— in Ajmer .... 526 
-in tbe Central Provinces . 442 


Paob 

Jamabandi, a roll showing rents 
paid by tenants (North-Western 
Provinces), See . . 342 

-(Bombsy), a roll showing 

revenue duo from raiyats. See 600 

-(Madras) . . . 677 

Jamma, the superior tenure in 
Coorg , . , . 758 

Jama kharch, village account of 
profit and loss .... 472 
Jnimal burf, lease for clearing and ‘ 
cultivating jungle land . . 103 

Janini tenure of Malabar. See . 650 
Jaoiisar-Bawar tenures — waste- 
land rights .... 516 
Jats or Juts, their settlement in 
Paiijab . . , . . 463 

Jli4nsf, tfMinres in . , ' , . 363 

Jcthaiisf, birthright, a larger share 
given to eldest son. See . . 416 

Ji rga, council of idders of a tribe 
or clan (Paiijab Frontier) . 

Jirayat (jemyet), uiiirrigated or dry 
cultivation dependent on rain¬ 
fall (Bombay) .... 557 
Jodi or judf, a quit-rent on grants 

(Maralha).592 

- lands (Coorg) , . 762-3 

Jot, a holding of land—term com¬ 
monly usihI in East Bengal, 

Bihar, and elsewhere. 

Jotclar, a tenant or cultivator 
(Bihar), a cultivator paying to 
(lovci'iiinent direct in the eastern, 
districts of Bengal , . . 230 

-(Western iJwars). See . 243 

Jildi. See Jodi .... 

Jum, cultivation by clearing foi1.3t 

(Bengal).102 

Junudtlr (Central Proviiicos, Niinar), 
n cultivator. See • . 137 

k 

K 


-in the Berars • . | 

Jdgirdar, holder of a jdgir 
■ (Cis Sutlej), tenures of 

the ...... 419 

JagUa, village watchman (Bombay 

•%-Berar). 

Jafntya, temporoi'ily settled ^states 

in.747 

Jalkur, prodts from fisheiies. See 174 
Jalpaiguri settlement . . . 212 

Jainu, the assessed land revenue 
pro^K)!- (jpaeshn) 


Kdbuldit, Manttlii corruption of 
the lust (used in Bcrar, &c.) 

Kahuliyat (Omlh) (Central Pro¬ 
vinces), revenue payer’s cugaue- 
mciit ...... 328 

abdliyat (a counterpart of a 
})att4 or lease) given to the 
landlord. See , . . 266 

Kaird (Bombay) joint villuges 682 

Kamdl (perfect), complete assess¬ 
ment of a village field by field in 
Mardthd times as opinised to 
“ taiikhd ” q. V.549 
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Knn. See Kankiit. 

Kmial (Panjab, &<•.), a land measure, 
one-eighth of n gbiiniAo 
Kdinun, a kind of inortgitgo (West 
Coiist, Madras) .... 6f>5 
Eanarii tenures .... 656 
Knngra (Paiijab) tenures, &c. » 414 

Eankut, appraisement of crops for 
nscertnining the State share. See 304 
Efins (Kaimni). See note . . 761 

Kaiiyn, appraiser of crops. See 
“Kaukut. ” 

Eiirdar, the revenue official of n 
district in Sikh times. See . 411 
Edrknn (Uombay), the mamlatdnr’s 
assistant • . . • • 597 

Karnam’s accounts (Madras) . . 681 

Karnain (Madras, &c.), the village 
accountant—potwnri of other 

parts. 670, 681 

Karoii, a Mughal revenue officer 
who Imd charge of a chukld 
paying 2i lakhs of nipeea . . 217 

Kashtkdr, n tenant or cultivator . 
Edshtkar kaduii, an ancient or 
liercditary teuaut 

Eiisur-khwar (Pnnjah), See , 418 
Kntkiim, a siih-leaso or sub-farm 
of revenue collection . . , 230 

Kunl (Mfidi-as), us u lease or grant 
of land. See .... 663 

Eaymu kaini. See note • . 681 

Khdfkar, a tenant in Euunion 
(North-Western I’roviuccs) . 613 
Klinirat, charitable grant of land 
(Sindh, &e.) • . • • 

Ehulsa, royal laud — land paying 
revcti^ic to the State, not to Chiefs, 
grantees, &c. . • . • 629 

Khalwara, stack of corn, or grain 
heap ...... 

Ehdmur (Hengid), waste land im« 
proved by the /aininddr . « 170 

'*Ehdm tahsil," maiuigement of 
lauds by Government officer 
wlicn a default in revenue pay¬ 
ment has taken place . . 499 

Kliana khdlf, an estate without an 

owner.361 

Kbarch, expenses. See note , 304 
Klmrff (called after Sdwnni in 
the Panjab) the crops, harvest, 
season, &c., from June to 
November, sown in the first rains 
and reapeil in autumn . 

Kliurita. See Ghdsn!. 


Klnis (Khass), a revenue term, 
nicaniug a direct holding or 
management of land by Uuveru- 
ment officers .... 

Khasi and J.iiiityn hills • • 742 

Khasra, a register of fields. See . 294 

Kliatd (Upper India), a proprietary 
holding of land (as shown in the 

records) . 

Ehiitauni, a list of lands showing 
holders and cultivators (not now 
in use in Upper India). See , 311 
Ehfitiuu (Ueugul), Khatauni, 

g.V. • a • . • 

Khel, in Cachiir. See . • . 750 

Ehcl, a tribe or division of a vil¬ 
lage (used in Borar) . . . 623 

Ehctbat. See .... 282 
Ehewat, a record of the sharers in 
proprietary lands (Upper India) . 341 
Eliot (Assam) (|)crhapB should be 
Khut), See .... 736 
Ehot, a landholder, derived from the 
old revenue fanning times. See . 689 
Kboti tenuic. See . « , 689 

Ehunt katf (Chntiya Nagpfir) , 234 
** Kist,’’ an instalment of revenue, 
debt, &c. (plural akfi'it) 

Kodagns, original Chiefs of Coorg . 758 

Konkiiii, khoti tenures. See , . 589 

Eulkarnl (Hombny), vilhigo ac« 

countant.698 

Kulruznwdt (Bombay), raiyat's 
receipt book . . • . 

Eumuon, note on tenures and 
revenue system .... 608 
Eumri (South India), temporaryA 
cultivation by clearing the / 102 
forest; called also Pouakdd, and i 761 
by other names • • J 

Eurk tahsil, sequestration of profits 
for default in revenue paymtuit • 
Kurow. See note .... 761 
Eutwar, village watch (Central 
Provinces) ..... 487 
Kweng, See Kwin. 

Kwin, a certain grouping of land 
for revonm* purposes (Burma). See 713 
Kyaydangycc (Burma). See . . 720 


L 

Lagan, money rent paid by tenant; 
sKo a One orpreiuiuui for a lease 
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Lngw^n, a list showing the nppor- 
tionineut of the revoune, on vil- 
Ingo luiidhoUlers (MarAllin), See . 431 

Lakiiir^j, rcveuuo-freo lands . • 178 

Liilitpur, tenures in . . . 363 

Lumhnrdar (Upper India), the vlllRgo 
hoadinan and representative . 480 

Lapo (Sindh) rent paid by culti¬ 
vator .595 

Lohardaggn Settlement . . 209 

M 

Mndadra’iidsh (Bengal), a form of 
hind-gmnt roveiiue-fieo . « 225 

Mahal, an '* estate ”—group of land 
subjected to separate revenue 

assessment.297 

—, division of a t u 1 u k n 

(Boinbay).597 

■ (espceiiilly iu Bengal), any 
separate source of revenue, erj.t 
iiimuk-iuahal, revenue fioni salt, 

Mahnlkari, Native oflieer over a 
mahal or division of a taluka 
(Bombay) • . • • . 597 

Muhar, Mhar, a village inouiul 
(Bombiiy, &e.) .... 593 
Majiiinn (lioinbay), coniniou land of 
a shared-villiige . . . 583 

** M41,” the revenue mid cesses 
together. See .... 174 
Malabar, tenures . . • • G4>9 

——, Local Revenue, division of 656 

Mnlba building materials, &e.; also 
tbe flxpenses in the village 
chargeable to cotinnon purse 
Malgnzar, one who p»iys the “ mal ” • 
or laitd*revenae. In Central Pro¬ 
vinces the revenue* farmer, who 
bccainc proprietor at soiileinent 428 
Mdlguzdri tenure in Central Pro- 

vinees.428 

Malik, Ambar, his settlement. . 549 

Malik, owner or proprietor . 

Malikdna, a cash or grain allowance 
ill acknowledgment of proprie¬ 
tary right, sometimes rent. ** 

See .. . . 171*205 

Mdlikdnn in Bihar. See note • 229 
—- . an ex-proprietary allow¬ 

ance—allowance to proprietors 
who will not engage for revenue 
(Upper India, Ac.) » • 329 


Paob 

Mdliki tenure (Bombay) . , 587 

Mdlik-qabza, an inferior propnetor 
—an owner of bis holding without 
share in the common (PanJab) . 424 

-MaqhUza (Central Provinces) 417 

Mamlatddr, native revenue olHcer 
over a tdluka (Bombay) . , 697 

Mdnbhnm Settlement . . • 208 

Mandal (Assam and Bengal), village 

headman.241 

Mdnjhi, a headman (Sontal), 

Manjliiman, the land held by him 
iu virtue of offico . . , 241 

Mdiijhi-has lands (Chiitiya Nagpur). 

See . • • a . . 235 

Mdnki. See .234 

Manpdn, dignity or precedence at- 
taclu'd to certain oiHces . • 433 

Mdnyam (Madras), inam 17 . ti, • 

Marin, a twentieth piu’t of a kandl 
(land im3usure) . . . 

Marwat (Oudh), See , , . 391 

Mannisi, “ hereditary ” . . , 

Maiirusi Kdshtkdr, a cultivator with 
rights of occupancy (Northern 

India). 

Maurusi hdripan (Sindh). See . 596 

Miiii/.a, ilio group of land called a 
“ village. ” See .... 297 
Mauza, a section of a dist^’ict 

(Assam).737 

Mauziuldr, a revenue collector, &c., 
in Assam. See .... 737 

“ Mauzawdr ” (of a Survey) con¬ 
ducted on the basis of division 
into mauzas or villages , . 297 

Mazquri, dopendtmt or subordinate 
holdings or taluqs in Beiisnil 225 

Muzqtirnt (Bengal), certain allow¬ 
ances to the zami Ildar . . 177 

Mend, a ridge of earth round a field 
for boundary, &c., &c. • . 283 

Merwara, notice of . . , 543 

Metkari (Akola—Berar), a kind of 

laud tenure by grant. See . . 033 

Mewu'^], a tenure in Bombay 

(Uuzardt).587 

Milita (Jbiiusi), a headman of a 

village.362 

Mndu-f-khasra. See , . , 474 

Mirds—Mirasddr (Bombay, &c.) the 
hereditary right in land, the land¬ 
holder .576 

Mirasf tenure. See . . . 676 

- rights (Madras). See . 47-8,662 

Mirznpur, South, note on • . 506 
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Misl, a group or company for fight¬ 
ing purposes among the Sikhs, 
not a true clan. See . , . 41D 

Misl, the whole of the piipers, filed 
or bound together, relating to a 
settlement, or a case in Court, Ac. 488 
Mojamditr (C, P.) See - . 433 

Mdtdsthiil (llotnbay) . . . 558 

Monegur (Madras), village head- 
3nan, Note .... 676 
Mootah. See Mntthd. 

Mu’dfi, "pardoned, a grant of 
lantl revenue-free, or a grunt of 
the remission of tho rcveiiuo on 


a man’s own land. See . . 418 

Mn’dfidar, tho holder of such a 

grant. 

Mughal revenue system . 81 

M ukasadar—Mu’afidiir (Central 

Provinces).445 

Maktu = nbari, f/. r. 

Mulgaini, a hereditary tenant 
(Knnara). See .... 665 
Multan, certain special tenures of . 417 
Muusarim, a native olUcer of survey, 

&e. Sadr-munsariin, a chief of 
such officers .... 282 
Mucjuddani, a headman or head pro¬ 
prietor, head cultivator 

-«— (Ceutriil Provinces). 

See ...... 485 

Miniarrari. a lease at a fixed rent . 225 
Miishakhsidiir. See . . . 376 

Muttha, a parcel of land—an artifi¬ 
cially created estate or revenuo 
paying unit erected in Madras. 

See ...... 654 

Myo-olM, Tsitkeh or Woondouk, 

Rxtra Assistant Commissioner 
(Burma).719 


N 

Ndd (Coorg), a group of villages . 757 

Nagd Hills.743 

Naib, a "Heputy,” as Nuib Tuh- 
sildar, Naib Qanatingo. (In 
Sontnl see ) . • . . 241 

Nairs, originnlly tho dominant race 
in Malabar, who furnished tbo 
landlord class. See . . . 649 

Kakra, revenue-free land (Bninbay) 591 
Nankdr, {lit. ‘Ho get one’s bread”) 
lands allowed revenue-free . 179 

Narwa, a sharo of revenue burden, 582 
Narwaddri village. See . 582 


Piax 

Natainkdr, headman of a villago 
(Madras, Tamil) Note . . 676 

Naudbad—(Chittagong) and 
Noabad. See .... 193 
Ndyabdd (tho same). 

Nazardna, a present—tribute—^fee 
on succession . 525,534 

Nij-jot (Bengal), sir land of the 

znmindar. to "Sir” . , 179 

Nfm-hawdld, a kind of lease 
(Bengal). to"Ilawala” 

Nfsf KLirdj tenures (Assam) . , 732 

Ni/.dmat, the military and cri¬ 
minal administration • . . 161 



Orissa, settlement of . . , 

Oudh, coiistitution of, as a province 

-taluqdari settlement of 

{general sketch) 

-, waste lauds in . . . 

-, tenures of . 

Oudh Settlement . . . . 


196 

10 

145 

288 

384 

282 


P 

Pachotra (Panjab), baq-Iambardarf, q. r. 
Pahan, village priest, to . , 236 

Pahani-Khurd, or Pabani-Sur, an¬ 
nual revenuo statement (Berar) . 619 
l^di or pac, a non-resident tenant . 
Palegara (Polygar), a chieftain 

who became a settlement holder < 
or i)roprictor under the jxirma- 
nent settlement in parts of 

Madras.660 

Paleiyam (Madras), the estate of a 
pdh^gdra or jwlygar . . , 654 

Pannyam (Malabar, &c.), a sort of 

lease.665 

Paneb, properly a group of villago 
ciders, sometimes applied to a 
singlo headman .... 65 

Pandhya, the patwari or village 
accountant (Central Provinces, 
Bombay, &c.) • • . • 

Pdni-bhard (Cliutiya Nagpur), See 

note .236 

Patijab, tho province of five 
(Panj) rivers or waters (db). See 
Knglish Index. 

Panniya, a royal farm under native 
administration (Coorg) . . 762 ■ 

Paramboka, waste land broken up 
for cultivation (Madras) . . gj-g 
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Parg^ana, a division of a distnct for 
revenue purposes under the 
Mugbal empire still locnlly 
known and referred to in North¬ 
ern India and elsewhere . 461 

--, formed often out of old 

Hindu kingdom ... 78 

Pargana Officei's (13enga1) . . 248 

Parganait (Sontal). See . , 1^41 

Parha. See . • . . • 234 

Parit, waste or fallow or uncul¬ 
tivated (llerar and Cenlrnl 

India). 

Parpattagar, tlio native official or 
hendmun of a Nad (Uoorg) • 757 
Parsathi. See .... 231 
Pasaiiln, clmritahlc griint of land 
(Bombay). See .... 591 
Patasthnl (Bombay) . . . 558 

Patel, a village bendraan (Bombay, 
Central India.) See . , , 431 

Patff-Pntel, q, 

Patelgi, the office—tlic “ patclslnp.” 

See Patel. 

Patel (Central Provinces) . . 432 

(Berar) .... 638 
— •(Bombay) .... 598 
Patels in Coorg. See , . , 760 

I'atta (puttah or pottah), a lease in 

writing . • . « • 

-,raiyat’sl<5ascin Assam. See, 738 

Patta, raiyat’s * title deed ’ in 
Madras .... 662 
‘^Patta cases ” in Assam . • , 740 

Puttaui. See Putni. 

Patti, a local sub-division of a village 
or mauza, dependent on some 
scheme of ancestml sbaring , 368 
PAti, Patidar, Ac., same as Patti,Ac. 
q, V, (Bombay). 

Patti (Kunmoii—NorUi-AVeslcm 
Provinces), a sub-division of a 


pargana • • • . 513 

Patti-bat, See .... 282 
Pattulari, a form of /illage in 
wbicb tbe lands are separate . 353 
Pattfdarf village described . . 368-9 

Patni or pattani (putnee). See . 227 
Patomknr (Kanara), a cultivator . 057 


Patwdri, village accountant (B<‘ugal) 24-9 

- - (North- Western Provinces) 471 

■ - (Panjab) . . . 477 

-(Oudb) . . . .476 

■ (Central Provinces) . , 479 

> (Kumaon) . . . 514 

Patwari’s “ papers” . . . 472 


Paob 

Patwari (Kulkami) (Berar), his ac¬ 
count papers • • . . 636 

Puutia-bahi (Berar), raiyat’s receipt 

hook.637 

Feshkash, tribute or offering; tho 
revenue paid by a zamindar 

(Madras). 

Petsi(Bombay), a local sub-division 
of a taluka «... 697 
Pela bliag (Bombay), a "patti” or 
minor share in a joint village • 683 
PbaUwani, a register of shares in 
laud holdings (Bombay) . • 653 

Plmlkiir, protits from wild fruits, 

&c., an item of tbe slrvai • 174 
Pliaringati, a class of land in Assam. 

See 737 

rhera-patrak, the patwiiri’s state¬ 
ment of cultivation crops after 
his tour (Berar) . . . 637 

Plicsal-piitrak, one of the settlement 
records (Berar) .... 619 
Phor-patrak, one of the settlement 
recoids (Berar) .... 619 
Polygsir. See Pdlogara. 

Pollam. See Paleiyam. 

Poramboka. See Paramboka. 

Pradbuu, a headman (Kumaon) . 613 
Praja (Western Dwars), a tenant 
paying produce rent . . «* . 243 

Fram4iiik (8ontal), See . , 240 

Q 

Qnndngo (Bengal) • . . , 249 

-. “Sadr. Q.” Registrar 

Q.,” Ac.) North-Western Provinces 467 

-. (Oudh) . . . 470 

-. (1*1111 jail) . . , 469 

“ (yiiiun paujam”—Q. liuftnm. ” 

See . , . , 262 

Qaum, a caste or tribe. Ai'e “ Gol. ” 

J^'ote . • . . . 396 

Qila’ (Orissa). See . • • . 231 

R 

Kab, a method of cultivation in 
Bombay. See • ... 73 

RabP (called Hari in Panj&b), the 
spring harvest, cro^)s, Ac, (In 
North India wheat, barley and 
graiu clueily.) Sown in nntumn 
and reaped in tbe beginning of the 
following hot season • . 
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Faqb 

Baiyat, properly ra’iynfc, a cultivator 
(See note) . . . .Ill 

Raiyutwilri, system of revenue 
management in which each raiyat 
or field-owner is dealt with as 
anindividual (f^cnoral settlement) 129 

-settlement (detailed). 

Bonihay.551 

-system (Madras) , 643 

-, adoption of, in 

Berars.610 

llaiyati tenure in Madras . . 660 

■ in Assam . . 734 

Kaj, a grouping of laud in Cachdr. 

Are ■••••• 751 
Ilaj-hns, lands in Chutya Nagpur. 

See .235 

Tlajput organization ... 78 

—— system in Ajmer . . 525 

liujputs, efTect of their settlement 
as an entire peojdo ... 51 

ItdjputS) efCeet of their coming, 
when th(‘y only occupied the 
sovereignty, hut did not settle 
as a people . . . 51-2, 624 

Bath, a tract of waste land reserved 
for fuel, grass, &c. (Fanjab) , 287 
Kamna (Berur), land set apart to 
produce grass .... 637 
Kawaj-\g’ain, a record of local and 
tribal customs: now separately 
compiled iu the Panjabj used 
formerly to he included in tl»c 
wdjib uh’ar/ .... 
UuzMidmali, a letter of being satis¬ 
fied—*^ compromise in a civil case 
—a notice of agreeing to relin¬ 
quish or lake up land (raiyatwari 
systefis) ..... 

—-(llernr), procedure. See^ 639 

itozndmeba, a diary • • . 473 

Ituba,* “ foiirtli.V See Akbiir*8 set¬ 
tlement .y . . . , 173 

lldbukar-i-aklur, one of the settle¬ 
ment records (Upper India). See, 313 
Kupit, rice land (Assam) • , 737 


s 

Sadr, (Sudder) the chief or prin¬ 
cipal; head-quarters. See, • 498 
Sdgu, ordinary tenure of roiyats in 

Coorg.760 

S4ilabd, laud flooded by river. 


Faos 

Sdi'r, certaiu dues or taxos other 
than land revenue. See • . 174^ 

—, modern taxes of zamindar 
(ao^e) ■ • . . . « l76 

Siilamid (Bombay). See • • 692 

Sambalpur (Central Provinces), 
curious tenure of Gaontiya • . 437 

Sanad, a document or grant . 

Snnja (Senja), the ordinary raiyat¬ 
wari village ns opposed to the 
bliagdai'i or shared village (Bom¬ 
bay) 1 • • • ■ . 687 

Sunkalp, a religious gift or endow- 
n»cnt (Hindu) .... 
Sarddr, a chief an Sontiilid). See • 241 
Sarinjdin, a service grant (Bombay) 691 
Sariia (Chutiya Nagpur), a sacred 
grove . • . . • 236 

Saycr. See Sdir. 

Sazawal, a Government Manager of 
an estate .... 164-608 

“Slinjra,” a map which accom¬ 
panies the khasra. See • • 296 

Sluijra'insah, a pedigree table, or 
goiieiilogicul tree (Pnnjdb) • . 342 

Shdmildt, common land . • 

Shdinibit del), common land of the 
village. See “ Village, ” Joint- 
village, ” &c. 

Shanboguu (Shanahhog), a village 
accountant (Kauara) • . 667 

Shikmi (Bengal), a tenure inside a 

tenure . 

Sliist (Kanara), the Government 
revenue assessment • . 656 

Shrotriyam (Madras). See , . 668 

Sidlui, daily cash hook formerly 
k(»pt by patwiiris , . . 472 

Sili-haddi, a conspicuous boundary 
pillar to indicate junction of 
three or more boundary lines. See 281 
Sikh conquests, notice of • • 84 

- lie venue Collectors (Pnnjdb), 

uou 304, note .... 225 
Sikka, a die or stamp. Sikka Rupees 
(Sicca), See note , , . 185 

Simla, Hill States, note on . .415 

Sindh, settlement of , • . 572 

— land tenures in . . . 694 

Singlibhum settlement . . . 208 

Sipurd-ddr (North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces), village headman or mana¬ 
ger (South Mirzapur) . . 606 

“ Sir,*^ a man’s own particular hold¬ 
ing of village land. See explana¬ 
tion, &c. . • « « . 65 
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Sfr land, proprietor ousted retains 
tenant right to. See . . . 382 

Sirthdn (Kurmaon) a tenant. See . 513 
Sitkeh (Burma). See Myo-oke 
8iwaf, extra items of tax charged 
over and above the land-revenue. 173 
Sivahotra, land the produce of 
which is devoted to the worship 

of Siva.241 

Siyana, a headman in Kuinaon. See 512 

Sontal Pttrgnnas Settlement . . 209 

Subahdar, tho governor of a pro¬ 
vince; also a native officer in a 
regiment, also head of a taluq 

(Coorg). 

Smidarbans, settlement of . .304 

Sdti tenure. See .... 689 
8w4yatanrinn, tenure of dominant 
family (Chiiigleput). See, .646-7 

Sylbet, history of • . . * 743 


T 

Tahstl, a revenue suh-division un¬ 
der British Government of a 

district. 

Tahsilddr, Native Bevenue Collector 
of a tahsil, or division of a dis¬ 
trict (in Upper India especially). 

I (Bengal), a collector on 

a particular estate, &c., not a 
revenue official as elsewhere • 

I ' ■■■ (Madras) • • . 675 

--(North-Western Provinces, 

Panjdb, Oudh). See , , . 467 

Tahutdori, a kind of taluqdari 
(Central Provinces) 443 

Takam, a kind of grant in Central 

Provinces.445 

TaUtf, paid village accountant when 
the hereditary “ Kulkarni ” does 
not act (Bombay) . . . 598 

Taluka, a sub-division of a district 
(Bombay), (Berar), (Madras), &c. 697 
Taluq gi'unts in Bengal , , 222 

Xaluqdar (holder of a taluq) depend¬ 
ent and independent (Bengal) . 171 

Taluqdari tenure in North-Western 

Provinces.373 

, < in Oudh . . 384 

__in Pnnjab . . 422 

---— in Ajmer • . 533 

--— in Central Pro¬ 
vinces .442 

Taluqdnrs (Bombay) of Ahmcdabad. 588 


Pace 

Tamil Country, the village system 

of.646 

Tangirahi, a tax on wood cutting , 50 

Tankhd, a 6xcd lump sum of re¬ 
venue (Maratha). See . . 625 

Tanki. See note . , . .681 

Tappn. See note , , . , 261 

Taraf, a major division of village 
lands. (Upper India) . , 368 

Tarai, the jungly district at the 
fori of the outer hills—a district 
in tho North-Western Provinces. 516 
Taram (Madras), See , . 668 

Tarf-tiirfddr (in Chittagong). See 242 
Tavwad, a joint family group of 
land owners (Malabar) . . 651 

Tushkhis, farm of revenue to the 
person who bids highest (uativc 
systems). See note * , , 304 

Tuufir (Bengal), excess lands not 
pitjpcrly included in settlement • 189 
“ Tan jib ” Department (Bengal), 
oflico where revenue payments 
and balances arc recorded. See . 256 
Telngu Country, tho village system 
of ..... . 651 

" Thakbast,” a map of boundaries 
and prococilings showing how 
they are determined. See . . 281 

Thana, a police station. The thi^na 
is superior to the “chauki” or 
petty police post. 

Thdin, a rcbident cultivator or 
tenant. 

Tlmrdo, assessment of Government • 
revenue (Kanara) • . . 681 

Thbat, thlidtwan, right in land in 

Kuinaon.512 

Thika, a lease or contract; thikndSi*, 
(commonly thekeddr), a contrac* 
tor. 

Thok, a division of a village (North- 
Western Provinces) \ . . 368 

Thokdar = Siyaiia, q. iJ, 

Thoogyec (Burma), his duties • 720 
I'hula (Punjab), a smaller sub¬ 
division of the putti {q, a.) . 397 

Tip = Kankut, g. v, 

Toiiiigyn (Burma), cultivation by 
forest clearing . . . 102 

Tonngya cultivation by clearing 
forest; (Burma), nature of 

right..704 

Toungyn, fixed system of, in part of 

Burma.70 

Tre=haddi. See Sih-haddi. 
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Ubar£» a kind of grant in Central 
jh-ovinces • • . . , 444 

Uuabali (Coorg), lands at a favor¬ 
able revenue rate • . . 760 

Upri, a tenant (Bombay) . . 676 

Utrauld, kingdom of, described . 50 

V 

Vachfinia. See nofe . . . 591 

Vara, metayer tenancy (Coorg) . 760 

Varga, a farm oi holding (Coorg); 

(warg) ..... 757 
Varhi or Verhd (Panjab), a plot of 
land for cultivating or grazing 
held '*in turn*^ by tho villago 
land-holders. See • • . 397 

Vatan-Watan, q. v, 

Vernm pnttam or tenancy at will 
(Madras, West Const) . . GG5 

VeblissWaibh, q, v, 
r 

W 


68H 


397 


343 


Waliiwntdar, manager of tnluqdarl 
estates (Bombay) . . • 

Waish (Ilazsra and Frontier), the 
petiodieal re-distribution of tii- 
bal laudholuings (Compare Varhi). 

See .. 

Wajib-ul-*nrz, the village adminis- 
tiatlon paper, one of the settle¬ 
ment records (in Upper India). 

See .••••. 
W4rara (Coorg) or Vara, q, v. 

Warg, properly an aeoouut showing 
reven^ duo on a holding, then 
the holding itself (West Coast, 

Madras). 

^sil bakf, the patwdri's rent ac¬ 
count e 

Wasdl-b^ki, on^pf the settlement 
records (Berar) . » . 

**Watnn,lands and perquisites 
held in virtue of oftce (Central 
Provinces) • • • . 

Watan (Hcrai) . , . . 

Watan (Bombay). See • . 661-577 

Watan lands, feeling of attach¬ 
ment to. See note • • • 629 


656 


619 


483 

628 


Watandar, a village or other offioe 
or even a meniaPs or artisan’s 
post to which is attached a watan 
or perquisite in Court, &c. (Bom¬ 
bay, Central Provinces, Borar.) 
Wiyada. See note . . • 

Wirdsat, a proprietor's inherited 
land. See .... 

All tho terms, Wirdsat (Wd- 
risi used in parts of tho Panjab), 
“ Miras,” Wirsa, implying inberi- 
tanco, right by inhei itanco, &c., 
are derivatives fiom tho Arabic 
Wdris,” an he ir 

Wun, district shifting cultivation. 

See nofe . • . • • 

Vesh-Waibh, q. v. 


Y 

yd (Burma). See Toung-ya. 

Z 

Zailddr (Punjab). See . 

Zamiiiddt, teim defiiKMl (note) • 

■ (Bengal), giowtii of • 
——, Bi itish doalings With tho 
——, oiiginally not a landlord 

(Nofe) . . . . . 

———. Form of appointment . 

,his position as ascertained 

in 1787 . 

-could not nlienato his 

land 

Zaminddri (Bengal), tho tract of 
countiy under ii zamindar . . 

- -system sketched 
-setlhmcnt. See (Bengal 

system) “ Land Bevenuc. ” 
Zdiniiidiiris (Central Provinces) • 
Zninindaii tenure (M.ulras) • • 

-in Sindh, term explained 

— village (North-Western 
Provinces) See « 

■ - *‘mushtarka” and 
“ khdiis. ” See 

— -village described , . 

Zard peshgf, a kind of lease. See • 
Zila. a district (zillah). 

Zira’at, cultivation. Tho patePs 

laud (Central Provinces). 
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